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^ “ In spite of the verdict of the Jury I maintain that I am innocent. 

There are higher Powers that rule the destiny of things, and it may be ^ 
the will of Providence that the cause which I represent may prosper ; 
> more by my suffering than by my remaining free. ” [ 22nd July 1908. ] j 



PREFACE 


I need, I think, make no apology for presenting this fnll and authentic 
account of the Tilak trial to the public. The case is of course one of great 
importance from the point of view of Mr. Tilak himself; but it is perhaps 
even more important from the point of view of the Indian public. The record 
in the case is bound to take rank as a part and parcel of the constitutional 
history of India in the beginning of the 20th centur 3 v While the trial was 
going on at Bombay there was hardly anything that was being talked of 
more than its proceedings throughout the length and breadth of the coua- 

• -A-iid since its termination the appearance of a number of more or 
less incomplete accounts of the case in various languages has testified to 
the fact that the people would very much like to be helped with the means 
of keeping an accurate memory of the great State Trial which had cut a^ 
niche in their mind. The present account of the proceedings, being 
prepared from short-hand notes and embodying all the papers and docu- 
ments used in the case, will, it is hoped, serve that purpose to some extent. 

I must acknowledge my thanks to those workers who voluntarily and; 
cheerfully helped me in my work. I must also thank the men of the htdu 
Prakash Press for their loyal co-operation. 

I am painfully conscious of the typographical errors which have suc- 
cessfully avoided the corrector’s vigilant eye. But the book had to be 
brought out within what was in effect a ‘time-limit ; ’ and the reader would, 
it is hoped, forgive those errors in consideration of the high pressure under 
which the whole work had to be done. 

Bombay, 15th September 1908. N, C. Kei.ka.e7 



Character Sketch 
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tw'o printing presses, the Arya-BJmshan for the use of the two news- 
papers, and the CMtmshala for the purpose of encouraging fine arts. With; 
these various undertakings the five men had enough to do for some time ^ 
and they pushed these on manful!}'. The New English School soon attained;, 
the first rank among the Poona schools ; the Kesari and the Marliatta 
became the leading papers in the Deccan. 

This hand of patriotic workers, however, had soon to pass through an 
ordeal. The Kesari and the Mahratta published some articles severely- 
criticising the treatment given to H. H. Shivajirao, the late Maharaja o£ 
Kolhapur, and the then Karbhari of the State Mr. M, W. Barve, conse- 
quently prosecuted Mr. Tilak and Mr. Agarkar as editors of the Mahratta. 
and the Kesari respectovely for defamation. To add to the troubles, while 
the case was pending Mr. V. K. Chiplunkar died, and soon after 
his death Messesrs. Tilak and Agarkar were conricted and sentenced to simple 
imprisonment for four months. The Kolhapur trial onl}^er\'ed to increase, 
the popularity of the School and the two papers. Willing assistance came from 
aU sides. After Mr. Chiplunkar’s death, Mr. Tilak was, for a long time,, 
the guiding spirit and Mr. Namjoshi the active member of this small 
band. In the latter part of 1884 they resolved to give themselves a statu- 
tory existence, and with that view they formed the Deccan Ed-ucation. 
Society of Poona, with themselves as its first body of life- members. They^ 
were soon joined by the late Professor V. B. Kelkar, Professor Dharap, and. 
Professor M. S. Gole, while later on came Prof. Gokhale, Prof. Bhanu, 
and also Prof. Patankar. In 1885 the Fergusson College was eatablished. 
under the auspices of the Deccan Education Society, and all the life- 
members agreed to serve in it as Professors for 2-0 years. The Society’s 
institutions soon became prosperous. They purchased the Gadre Wada and. 
the Knabutarkhana play — ground. The Nana Wada was later on handed; 
over to them by^ Lord Reay in accordance with a promise of Sir James- 
Fergusson’s Government and they erected a splendid structure near the- 
Chaturshingi for the accommodation of the College. Mr. Tilak’s connection 
with the School and College, however, ceased in 1890. The causes that 
brought about this disruption were many and various, and this is not the. 
place to go into them. The process of disintegration had, in fact, begun 
long before. The Chitrashala had become an independent concern even 
in the life-time of Vishnu Shastri. About the year 1888 differences of opinion 
on social and religious questions between Mr. Tilak and Mr. Agarkar led to- 
the latter’s resigning his editorship of the Kesari and starting a paper of his 
own, the Sudharak. It was then found that the interests of the School and 
the College could not be identical with those of the papers, and so a partition 
was effected bywhichthe Arya-Bhushan"2x&5B and the two papers became the 
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■private property of Mr. Tilak, Professor Kelkar, and one Mr. H. N. Gokkale ' 
Professor Kelkar being the editor in charge of the two papers. This state 
of things lasted tiU the end of 1890, and might have continued indefinitely 
If fresh differences had not tended to increase the rupture. The differences 
chiefly related to the principles which should regulate the conduct of the life- 
members and the management of the School, and were brought to a head liy 
Professor Gokhale’s appointment to the Secretaryship of the Poona 
Sarvajanik Sabha in 1889. Mr. Tilak was from the first strongly in 
favour of a Jesuitical mode of life, and insisted upon an absolute rule "that 
nfe-members should devote all their time and energy to their proper function 
^ teachers. The majorty of his colleagues, however, did not agree with 
hini,^ and consequently he severed his connection with the Society bv 
sending m his resignation in November 1890. As a Professor, Mr. Tilak was 
very popular. He was permanent Professor of Mathematics, but he also 
acted at intervals as Professor of Sanskrit and Science. Originality and 
thoroughness was his motto; and whatever was the subject he took in hand, 
his pupfls had never any cause for complaint. As a mathematician he was 
unrivalled, and often reminded his pupils of the late Professor Chhatre, of the 
Deccan College, Mr. Tilak’'s own Gum. His resignation was a heavy loss 
to the College in more ways than one. 


After freeing himself from the drudgery of school, Mr. Tilak resolved to 
-'uevote most of his time to a life of public usefulness. Having obtained 
more leisure just at the time when the Age of Consent Bill was brought 
before the Viceroy’s Council, Mr. Tilak nished into the controversy with 
wonted ardour Not that he was ever opposed to the principle of social 
mtorm, but he disliked reform by coercion. The Age of Consent Bill, how- 
ever laudable its aims and objects might have been, was virtually an 
attempt to force reform on Hindu society by Government interference; and 
even many sincere advocates of social reform were consequently opposed b. 

Mr. Tilak’s attitude in this matter at once brought about a division .n 
■Poona society into two camps, the Orthodox and the Reformers, and the 
rupture between the two widened as new differences led to fresh quar- 
rels. After resigning his place in the College, Mr. Tilak .started a Uw 
Class, the first of its kind in this Presidency, for the purpose of preparing 
students for the. High Court and District Pleadership examinations! Ife 
charge of the Kesari, while Professor Kelkar remained editor 
of the Mmhratta till about^the end of the year. Professor Kelkar, however-, ■- 
iad soon to discontinue his cormection with the pajiers altogether, and Mr. 

^ ilak became the editor of both. A year later there was a partition between 
them of the press and the papers, and Mr. Tilak became the sole proprietor 
-and editor of the JTgsari znd the Makratta, while Professor Kelkar and Mr. 
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’Grokhale remained owners of the Arya-Bhuskan Press. Such were the-: 
\icissitudes through which the two papers had to pass since their birth, 
^he ^esarz especially has steadily risen in popularity since Mr. ^ilak took it 
i.j. hand, and its circulation now far exceeds that of any other English or ' 
\’ernacular paper in this countiy. 

^ Mr. Tilak was not a man to waste the whole of his time in ephemeral 
u riting. He now resolved to turn his leisure to some accoimt and devoted 
himself to his favourite hooks the “ Bhagavadgita ” and the " Ri^eda.” 
As a result of Hs researches in the chronology of the Vedas, he wrote a paper 
on the antiqmty of the Vedas as proved by astronomical observations. He sent 
a resume of this paper to the International Congress of OrientaHsts, which: 
was e m London in 1892, and publishedthe whole paper next year in abook 
om under ^e title ‘The Orion; or the Researches into the Antiquity of the. 

as. Mr .Tilak in this book traces the Greek tradition of Orion and also the 
n^e of that constehation to Sanskrit Agrayana or Agrahdyana ; and as this 

latter word means the beginning of the year, Mr. Tilak concludes that all 

he hymns of the Rigr^eda containing references to that word or the varions 
traditions clustering round it must have been composed before the Greeks 
separated from the Hindus and at a time when the year began with tire Sun 
m the constellation of Orion or Mrigashirsha, z. e., before 4, (TO B. C. It 
impossible to do justice to his wide research and masterly argu- 
ment in a sketch Hke tWs, but everv’body who has a curiosity On the 
subject ou^t to go through the book himself. The book was highly 
praised by European and American scholars, and Mr Tilak’s conclusions; 
may now be said to have met with universal acceptance. Many Orienta- 
hsts, such as M^x Muller, Weber, Jacobi, and Whitney have acknowledged 

author. After the book was pub- 
isned, Mr. Tilak earned on for some time a friendly correspondence with 
Prof. Max MuUer and Weber on some of the philological questions 
discussed by him, and the result was that both parties agreed that there 
was nmch to be said on each side. Professor Whitney of America, only a 
short time before his death in 1894, wrote an able article in the Joumad of 
e menc^ Oriental Society in which he highly eulogised Mr. Tilak’s- 
eones. Similarly Dr. Bloomfield, of John Hopkins University, in an 
anniversaiy^ address, spoke about Mr. Tilak’s book in these terms 

of even greater importance has happened 

is certain to stir 
I™?*™**' K-^sccnces. 

smaa anoaecimo vohme, in 
ItcameSfktr^ Anglo-Inffian press. 

Itcamemthtlieregards ofthear.tl.or.a person totally nnfaown to iame 
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I had never heard his name; Bal Gangadhar Tilak B. A. B. Law Lee- 
ttirer, and Pleader, Poona. The book is published by Mrs. Radhabai 
Atmaratn Sagoon, Bookseller and Publisher, Bonil)ay. The title is ‘ Orion 
or Researches into the Antiquity of Vedas. ’ It will be understood that the 
entry of the little volume upon my horizon was not such as to prejudice me 
in its fax^our, and secondly, I placed it where it might be reached without 
too much effort in the drowsy after-dinner hotir, to be disposed of along 
with much second class matter, such as reaches a scholar through the chan- 
nels of ;the Postal Union. Nor w’as the preface at all encouraging. The 
author blandly informs us that the age of the Rigveda cannot be less than 
4, 000 years before Christ and that the express records of the yearly Hindu 
antiquity point back to 6, 000 before Christ. Having in mind the boundless 
fancy of the Hindu thrortgh the ages and his particularly fatal facility for 
‘taking his mouthful’ when it comes to a qtiestion of numbers, I proposed to 
myself to continue to turn the leaves of the book with the amused smile of 
orthodoxy befitting the occasion. But soon the amused smile gave way 
to an uneasy sense that something unusual had happened. 1 was first im- 
pressed with something leonine in the waj- in which the author controlled, 
the Vedic literature and the Occidental works on the same; my superficial 
reading was soon replaced by ab.sorbed study and finally having Been 
prepared to scoff mildly, I confess that the author had convinced me in all 
the essential points. The book is unquestionably the literary sensation of 
the year just before us; history the chronic readju.ster shall have her hands 
uncommonly fuU to assimilate the results of Tilak’.s di.scovery and arrange 
her paraphernalia in the new perspective. ’ 

It would have been well if Mr. Tilak had immediately follow'ed the same 
line and tackled the many questions which he had left unsolved in this boob 
on Orion; but the profession he had chosen, namely, that of a Law-lecturer 
and a Journalist, would not allow him the time to concentrate his attentfon on 
questions of philology and chronolog>-. 

In 1894 Mr. Tilak had to busy himself with an important case, partly, 
in the interest of a personal friend and partly in the larger interests of the 
Baroda State. This was the well-known Bapat Case in which a Specif 
Commission was appointed to try Rao Sahib W. S. Bapat, the de facto head of 
the Settlement Department, for a number of charges of corruption. Tke case, 
arose out of a conspiracy against the Department, which was practically- 
headed by the British Political department; and Mr. Bapat’s trial 
had certain special features of interest inasmuch as it was timed to be 
held behind the back of the Maharaja who was then on a tour in Europe,, 
and the revelations in the trial were expected by the enemies of the Maharaja 
to cast a damaging slur on at least one aspect of his administration. . It was. 
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nat tile unpopularity of the Settlement Department alone but the unpopula- 
rity of many high personages, whom we need not here mention, which 
hrought' the matters to a head. Mr. Bapat, it was evident, was going to 
be made a scapegoat and to be punished not only for his own sins, but 
vicariously for the sins of others also. The prosecution was conducted 
by the Hon. P. M. Mehta and afterwards by Mr. Branson, Bar-at-Daw, 
and the defence was conducted by the late Mr. M. C. Apte and Mr. 
D. A. Khare. But Mr. Tilak had the lion’s share of the work of the de- 
fence, and the splendid results of the searching cross-examination of 
witnesses for the prosecution, and the masterly argument for the defence 
stamf out as a monument to his industry and ability. 

Mr. Tilak’ s actirity in contemporary politics was not, however, left in, 
abeyance. He had now ceased to be the Secretary of the Deccan Standing 
Cornmittee of the National Congress; but as the Secretarj- of the Bombay 
Provincial Conference he organized its first five sessions, the fifth of which, 
held at Poona in 1892, under the Presidency of the Hon. Mr. P. M. Mehta, 
was a splendid success. The next year, with its deplorable riots between 
Hindus ^d Mahomedans, and the many new questions suggested by them, 
brought about a great change in the political atmosphere, and Mr. Tilak 
was again to the front. Never before did he place himself in such direct 
antagonism with the apparent policy of some Anglo-Indian officials and 
never before did those officials realize so well his influence over the masses. 
Mr. Tilak’s attitude with respect to this riot question, whether right or 
wrong, was clear and unmistakable. He attributed those manifestations 
of racial prejudice mainly to the secret instigation of some short-sighted 
Anglodndian officers. The poHcy of ‘Divide and Rule,’ initiated by Dord 
Dufferin,, was, according to him, at the bottom of aU the mischief; and 
the only effective way, he contended, to check these riots was for Govern- 
ment officiffis to observe strict neutrality between Hindus and Mahomedans. 
He made, in fact, a direct charge against a certain class of officials and 
they ,naturaUy resented it. Both Lord Harris, the Governor, and his Secre- 

anything but favourably disposed towards him; 
but Mr. Tilak was not a man to be cowed down by official frowns. Through 
*his^pa^r the .gb5u«he exercised an immense influence over the masses 
a^t IS this influence that is mainly responsible for the infusion of a new 
among the people. His influence with the educated class was also 
great. He was twice elected a member of the local Legislative Council and 
also a Fehow of the Bombay University. In 1895 he headed the poll at the 
.generffi elections to the City MnnicipaKty of Poona and won the esteem of 
his colleagues as a sound practical worker. 



The new spirit had hitherto manifested itself chiefly in a return towards 
the veneration of indigenous institutions. The most noticeable instance of this 
was the revival of old religious worship in the form of theGanpati and the Shi- 
waji festivals, and Mr. Tilak’sname has come to be indissolubly connected with 
both these movements. Mr. Tilak firmly believed that a healthy veneration 
of the old gods and the national heroes w^ould best infuse a tnie spirit of na- 
tionality aud patriotism. The nm for spurious imitations of foreign ideas 
and customs and the consequent spirit of irreligiousness among the younger 
generations were, in his opinion, exerting a disastrous influence upon the 
moral character of the Indian youth 5 and if things were allowed to drift in 
■this way, the ultimate result, Mr. Tilak believed, would be a moral bank- 
ruptcy from which no nation can ever hope to rise. It was a very grave 
problem, and even the Government of India had turned their attention to it 
at that time. The official panacea, however, was the teaching of moral 
text-books in Indian schools, which Mr. Tilak in several articles in the 
Mahratta severely criticised. Mr. Tilak thought that to make Indian 
youths more self-reliant and more energetic, they must be taught greater 
self-respect, and that could only be done by making them respect their 
religion and their forefathers. Excessive and aimless self-debasement may 
perhaps be a good thing in an asetic or a philosopher, but it does mischief in 
practical life. Superfluous patriotism may sometimes lead to excesses, but 
it will also do some good; while self-denying abjectness will only lead to 
lethargy and death. This is, in l.rief, Mr. Tilak’s social and political 
philosophy ; and however opinions may vary as to its correctness, nobody 
can deny that he has foUowed it consistently. Mr. Tilak has often been 
accused of hypocracy and inconsistency in matters of social reform. He 
IS a practical reformer in his own way. He has educated his daughters, post- 
poned their marriages till the utmost limit sanctioned by the Shastras, advo- 
cated relaxation of caste restrictions, aud generally sympathized with the 
soci re orm movement; and yet he attacked the social reform party. Superfi- 
cial observers are staggered at this strange incongruity of behaviour, while his 
opponents attnbute it to a desire to gain cheap popularity. The fact is, hi.s 
induct in this matter was entirely the result of his strong convictions. He 
esire social reform, but did not believe in the men or the methods that 
were then employed in carrying it out. The so-called social reformers of the 
paj generation were not, in his opinion, the men who possess the 
■^titnde or the moral qualities requisite for a successful reform movement, 
ence his cntcisms are generally directed to the men and not to the object 
mmed aG This is the real key to Mr. Tikk’s attitude as regards social 
e orm. His principle of criticism is in fact the same mth respect to 
political as weU as social questions. He may approve of a Government 
measure and yet criticise the conduct of officials who carty it out; similady 
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lie may desire a particular reform and yet srongly condemn; tliose who want 
to pose as its ministers. 

In 1895 Mr. Tilak came to be associated with the SMvaii Commemora- 
tion movement. A stray article of his in the Kesari of 23 April 1895 gave 
such an impetus to the public desire to subscribe for the repair of Shivaji’s 
tomb at Raigad fort in the Kolaba district Rs. 20,000 were in a short time- 
collected, mostly from small contributions. Festivals also, began to be cele-- 
brated at many places since that time on Shivaji’s birthday or coronation 
da}-. When it was resolved to hold the eleventh National Congress in 
Poona, intheChristmasof 1895, Mr. Tilak was, by the united voice of all 
parties in Poona, chosen its Secretary, and had as such to do almost the 
whole work of organization in the beginning. He worked till September, 
when differences as to whether the Social Conference was to be held, in the 
Congress pandal led to bitter party quarrels and compelled Mr. Thak to 
retire from the work. He did not, however, cease to take interest in the 
Congress, bi:t on the contrary did much from outside to make it the great 
success it was. 

The year 1896 saw one of the severest tj'pes of famine in this Pre- 
sidency, and Mr. Tilak was again to the front. He urged upon the Bombay 
•CiOvemment to carry out the provisions of the Famine Code and madeTarious 
suggestions which, if adopted, would have considerably alleviated the suffer- 
ings of the people. In Poona he succeded in preventing famine riots by opening 
cheap grain shops just in time. When he heard of the distress of the weavers 
in Sholapur and Nagar he went on the spot, and, in consultation with the 
local leaders, framed a scheme by which local committees were to co- 
operate with Government to provide suitable relief to that class. The scheme 
was similar to the one adopted by the Lieutenant Governor of the North-* 
Western-Provinces. Unfortunately, owing to the unsympathetic attitude of 
the Bombay Government on this question, the scheme was not accepted; 
and what IS more, the Bombay Government got the provision sanctioning 
such schemes amended. The wrath of Government was apparently caused 
by the persistent agitation of the Poona Sarvajanik Sabha, of which Mr. 
Tilak w^ supposed to be the leading spirit, to acquaint the peoj^e with the 
concessions albwed to them by law during famine times, and to inform the 
Government of the real wants of the people. This agitation was of course 
not much to the taste of ofScials. The Sabha sent several memorials to 
Government bnt received curt or no replies, and ultimately it came to be 
proscnbed altogether. All this of course was indirectly meant for Mr Tilak 
who fearlessly pursued his own way. " ’ 

Mr. Tilak’s next service to his countrymen was the part he played in the 
campaign against the plague. As soon as the plague appeared in Poona he. 
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■started the Hindu plague hospital and worked for days together to collect the- 
necessary funds. While most of the so-called leaders in Poona had run away, 
he remained at his post, moved among the people, accompanied the search 
parties as a volunteer, managed the hospital, established a free kitchen in 
the segregation camp, and was often in communication with Mr. Rand and 
His Excellency the Governor on the subject of hardships suffered by the 
populace. In his papers he strongly supported the various measures adopted 
by Government for the suppression of the plague, but advised their being 
carried out in a humane and conciliatory spirit. He advised the people not 
to make useless resistance, and took the Poona leaders to task for flying 
away at a time of distress. 

But his public services did not save him from prosectition and persecution 
by Government. The story of his first prosecution for sedition in 1897 may 
be biiefly told as foUows : — 

In 1895 a movement was set afoot for repairing the tomb of Shivaji 
at Raighur, which at last in 1896 took the shape of a fe.stival in honour of 
Shivaji on his birthday. In I897, owing to the plague, the festival was not 
•held on the birthday of Shivaji but on his coronation day, which happend 
to fall on the 13th of June. On that day, and on the pre'vio'us and subse- 
quent days, a long programme of prayens, hymn-singing, sermon-preaching 
or Ptcran and lecturing was gotre through . A very condensed report of 
the proceedings, with a hymn sung on the occasion, was published in the 
issue of the Kcsarioi the 15th of June. 

On the 22nd of June Mr^ I^nd and Eieutenant Ayerst were murdered 
by some unknown person, which created intense excitement, especially in 
the Anglo-Indian community of Poona and Bombay. The Bombay Govern- 
ment gave sanction to prosecute Mr. Tilak on Friday the 26th July, and 
Ml. Baig, the Oriental Translator, laid information before Mr, J, Saudens 
Slater, the Chief Presidency Magistrate of Bombay, on the 27th July. Mr. 
Pilafc was arrested the same night in Bombay and placed before the Magis- 
trate the next day. An application was made to the Magistrate for bail soon 
after, which was strenuously and successfully opi^sed by Government. On the 

^ application wa.s made to the High Court, which was dis- 

^o-wed, with permission to apply again. The ca.se was committed to the 
Higp Court Sessions on the 2nd of August and an qjiplication for bail was 
again made to Mr. Justice Budrudin Tayabji, thepresiding Judge, in Chambers 
^’Mr. IJvur of the Bombay Bar, instructed by Messrs. Bhaishankar and 
anga. The application was, of course, very strenuously opposed by the 
Advocate-General. The Judge, however, admitted Mr. Tilak to bail. 

The case came on for hearing in due course on the eighth of September 
and lasted for a week. Mr, Pugh, of the Calcutta Bar, as.sisted by Mr., 
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■ Garth, defended Mr. Tilak, and the Hon’ble Mr. BasU Lang, tlie 
Advocate-General, conducted the prosecution. Mr. Justice Strachey 
presided at the trial; and the Jury consisted of five European Christ- 
ians, one European Jew, two Hindus, aud one Parsee. The six 
Europeans returned a verdict of guilty, and the three Native jurors of not 
gt^ty. The Judge accepted the verdict of the majority and sentenced Mr. 
Tilak to eighteen months’ rigorous imprisonment. When the Jury had re- 
tired to consider their verdict, an application was made to the Judge on be- 
half of the accused to reserve certain points of law to the Full-Bench, 
wihich was refused. A similar application to the Advocate-General, subse- 
quently made, met the same fate. On the I7th of September 1897 an appli- 
cation was made to the High Court for a certificate that the case was a fit 
one for appeal to the Pnvy Council. This application was heard by Sir 
ar es Farran, C. J., and Candy and Strachey, JJ. and leave was refused. 

An appeal, however, was made to the Privy Council and the Right 
onourable Mr. Asquith, who is now the Prime Minister of England, argued 
the appeal- on behalf of Mr, Tilak on the 19th of November 1897. Lord 
Halsbury, the Ivord Chancellor, who was then a member of the Cabinet 
went out of his way' to preside over the Council, though it was well-known 
that the State Secretary for India, another member of the Cabinet, had 
sanctioned the prosecution. Mr. Asquith laid great stress on the misdirec- 
,ion of the Jury by Mr. Justice Strachey ; but the Privy Council, taking 
e w- o e summing-up together, saw no occasion for correcting an3d:king 
therein ; and consequently they rejected the application for leave to appeal. 

The judicial avenues to Mr. Tilak were thus closed. But the events 
had made a d^p impression on the British public, and Professor Max Mui- 
er and Sir William Hunter, with the large-heartedness which usually charac- 
terised them, took the lead in presenting an influentially signed petition to 
theOuera, praying for mercy to Mr. Tilak on the ground that he was a 
great scholar and that there was much to be said in favour of his release. 
This^tition, among other things, had its effect, and after negotiations 
Mr. niak was persuaded to accept certain formal conditions (Vide page 14 
a^stenal Proceedings) and he was released by order of His Excellency 
the Governor of Bombay on Tuesday 6th of September 1898. 


Mr. Tilak having lost enormously in physique by his imprison- 
ment, he spent thd^. next in recouiaag' his health. 

.First he spent some days at the Siuhgad sanitarium and after attend- 
ing he Indian National Congress at Madras, in December he 

The next year or two he spent in taking up 
the threads of the movements which he had already in hand, but the 
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work in connection witli which was suspended owing to his imprisonment. 
A grand Shivaji festival was celebrated on the Raygad Hill Fort in the year 
1900 and the cause of perpetuating the memory of Shirvaji by a monument 
was pushed on appreciably further thereby. But more important than any other 
was the work that he undertook of developing his idea about the antiquitv 
of the Vedas which was, as it were, haunting him persistentlv ever since 
he pubHshed his book on the ‘Orion’ . Much of his spare time during the 
preceding ten years, he says in his introduction to the new book ‘ The 
Arctic Home in the Vedas ’, had been devoted to the search of evidence 
which would lift up the curtain through which a deeper peep could be taken 
into the misty antiquity of the Vedas. He then worked on the lines followed 
up in the ‘ Orion and by a study of the latest researches in Geology and 
Archaeology, bearing on the primitive history of man, he was gradually led 
to a different Une of search and then finally the conclusion was forced on 
him that the ancestors of the Vedic Rishis Uved in an Arctic home in inter- 
glacial times. The enforced leisure in the Jail he turned to account in deve- 
loping his theory with the assistance of the'complete edition of the Rig Veda 
which Prof, Max Muller had sent him and the use of which ’ was allowed to 
him in the Jail. The first manuscript of the new book was written at 
Smghgad at the end of 1898, but Mr. Tilak dehberately delayed the publication 
of the book as he^ wanted to consult Sanskrit scholars in India and as the 
lines of investigation had ramified into many allied sciences. The book was 
actuaUy published in March 1903 and it was very favourably received eveiv- 
where. We will quote only one important testimony, that by Doctor i<' 
W. Warren, the President of the Boston University and the author of 
‘Paradise Found’, which is published in the Court Magazine Chicago 
for September 1905. ^ 

Within the limits of this article no summary of the author’s argument 
■can be given. Suffice it here to .say that in the judgment of the "present 
writer the array of the evidences set forth is far more conclusive than an^• 
ever attempted by an Indo-Iraiiian Scholar in the interest of any earlier 
hypothesis. Absolute candor and respect for the strictest methods of his- 
toncaland scientific inve.stigation charcacterke the discussion throughout. 
This results in part no doubt from the fact that the author’s own attitude 
of mind was at the outset highly sceptical. He says “I did not start with 

It as highly improbable at first; but the accumulating evidence in it« 
support eveutually forced me to accept it.” It is hard to see how any other 
can-did mind can master the proof produced without being mastered by it in 
i-hr* J®“^y y^^J® jn preparing my work on the broader problem' of 

Avesn/f through all the Vedic and 

Avestic textssofaras existing translations would then permit, reaching 
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at the end the same conclusion that Mr. Tilak has now reached. Incident- 
■ally, in my argument a new light was thrown upon various points in the 
mythical geography and cosmography of the ancient Iranians,— light which 
the foremost Iranist of his time, Professor Spiegel, generously acknow- 
ledged. Incidentally, I also arrived at a new interpretation of the 
"V edic myth of the captive waters, and of other Vedic myths. Especially 
gratifying, therefore, is it to me to find in Mr. Tilak a man in no degree 
dependent on translations, yet arriving not only at my main conclusion, but 
also at a number of minor ones of which I had never made public 
mention. I desire publicly to thank this ' far-off fellow-worker for 
the generosity of his frequent references to my pioneer work in the common 
field, a^d for the solidity and charm of his own, in certain respects, more 
authoritative contribution. Whoever will master this new work, and that 
■of the late Mr. Jhon O’ Neill on The night of the Gods^ will not be likely 
over again to ask, where was the earliest home of the Aryans? ” 

But by the time Mr. Tilak’s new book was issued to the public, he was 
dready in the vortex of another prosecution at the instance of the Bombay 
Government. This was the well-known Tai Maharaj Case which has taken 
up a big sHce out of Mr Tilak’s time since 1901 and which, besides sub- 
jecting him to far more excruciating physical trouble and mental torture 
than any State Prosecution for sedition is capable 'of, actually involved bim 
in a loss of several thousands of rupees. 

The story of this case briefly is as follows.-— 


Mr. Tilak was the pnncipal among the four trustees and executors of 
the estate of the late Sim Baba Maharaja, a first class Sardar of Poona and a 
particular mend of Mr. Tilak. Baba Maharaj died on 7th of August 1897 
a couple of days after Mr. Tilak was released on bail by the High Court in 
the State Prosecution for Sedition against him in 1897. Misfortunes never 
^me singly; and, by a curious co-incidence, on the very day on which Mr. 
Tilak returned from Bombay after his release, he was called to the death-bed 
^ ^ who insisted upon Mr. Tilak accepting the office of an executor 
under his last will and testament; and Mr. Tilak agreed to take the heavy 
ta tie hope tiat by doitg so might ‘ 

of tegeoeratmg to Maharaj family, one of to old aristoctatic families of 
to Deccan-byfreemg it from debts and handing an nnencnmbered estate 

to an; heir who might be edncated and bronght np under his ne^nl^ 
supervision. Tin sometime after Mr. Tilat-s release from jaTIe 
cou no appy his mind to the administration of the estate 
But as soon as he could take np to work he found two matters 
wartmg for disposal. One was to liquidation of debts and to eniSmlt 
of, enpenditnie as to only and necessary means to tot end. and to 
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other was the giving of a boy in adoption to Tai Maharaj, as owing to 
plague, then raging in Poona, human life had become uncertain in the city, 
and Tai Maharaj was of course the only person who could adopt a son to her 
husband. Both these matters unhappily contained . the germ of the 
future dispute. The liquidation of debts meant the curtailment of 
“expenditure, and this could not be very agreeable to Tai Maharaj, 
And the young widow, well aware of the beneficent intentions of Jlr. 
Tilak, at first cheerftilly accepted her position as the titular representa- 
tive of the estate the real and effective ownership being vested in the 
trustees appointed by her husband’s testament. But the lady v/as soon 
got over by her favourite Karbhari and was taught to fancy herself to l)e tlie 
equitable owner of the estate and to regard her possible divestment bv an 
adopted boy as a legitimate grievance. There were also harpies who fed on 
her, had made themselves more or less dear to her as the objects of idle 
amusement in her widowed leisure, and who gradually and slyly nestled 
-into her confidence as counsellors that whispered agreeable words and made 
pleasant suggestions. They magnified to her eyes the sad points in her 
future plight as a mere pensioner and a dependant upon the estate when, if 
she had but the will, she had also a way to remain independent for ever or 
at any rate make terms with the boy who would like to sit in her lap and 
take the estate evenjas conditioned by her with a far-.sighted eye to the wel- 
fare of herself and her most favourite and actively co-operating counsellor. 
But even such a limited and conditioned estate may be a fortune to many 
boys who were comparatively poor as they were, and would gladh- seek 
adoption or be persuaded thereto by their brothers, for instance, who, in 
the event of such an adoption, might find their own means appreciably aug- 
mented by at least one lawful sharer being cleared out of the way "to the 
ancestral estate, .^nd all this did happen in the case of this unfortunate 
lady. The cutting down of the budget caused her alarm, and the machina- 
tions of the unscrupulous party, led by one Nagptirkar and Pandit Malmnij 
of Kolhapur, who entered into a conspiracy to get Tai Maharaj to adoj)! 
Bala Maharaj, Pandit’s brother, were encouraged by her fitful moods . But 
neither the lady nor Nagpurkar had courage enough to openly oppose the 
trustees, the former having' all along a deep-rooted conviction that the 
trustees woifid do nothing that should either benefit themselves personally 
or compromise the posthmnous welfare of her late husband. And at any 
rate there was admittedly no disagreement betweeu them and her upto the 
18th of June, 1901, the day when they all finally started for Aurangabad 
where eventually a hoy was given in adoption to her from the Babre branch 
of the Maharaj family. 

Bat on her return from Aurangabad she again fell into the hands of 
, counsellors and Tai Maharaj was induced by her ad’viseis of evil to 
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get the probate of her husband’s will cancelled in the belief that she 
would be then quite free and her own mistress. The application was 
made to Mr. Aston, District Judge, Poona on 29th July 1901. 

The proceedings in this application lasted from that date to the 3rd’ 
of April 1902. Altogether about thirty-four sittings were held, out of 
which so many as 14 were taken up by the cross-examination of Mr. Tilak- 
under the united battery of Mr. Aston and Tai Maharaja’s Pleaders- 
The principal noticeable point in these proceedings is that the Auranga- 
bad adoption, though not raised to the status of a distinct issue, was 

1 ■ ' 

forced in by Mr. Aston as almost the principal question to be decided/^ 
and a w^hole flood of documentary and oral evidence bearing oh it from 
the side of Tai Maharaj was let in, in spite of Mr. Tilak’s challenge and 
protest to the contrary, through the wide* floodgates of Mr. Aston’s ideas 
of the Law of Evidence on the point of relevancy. The specific issues raised 
were only whether the grant of Probate to Mr. Tilak and others had become 
useless and inoperative and whether the executors had become unfit to act in ^ 
the Trust so as to make the appointment of new trustees necessary.On these 
issues Mr. Aston decided in the affirmative, held the Aurangabad adop- 
tion disproved, revoked the Probate and ordered the‘ costs, as in a suit ^ to- 
be borne by Mr- Tilak and Mr. Khaparde personally. The judgment is- 
a lengthy document of about 40 printed foolscap pages, but 90 per cent 
of it is devoted to findings and criticism upon facts relating to wholly 
irrelevant matters such as the alleged confinement of Tai Maharaj at 
Aurangabad, the Aurangabad adoption, the alleged ill treatment of Tax 
Maharaj at Poona — matters which, it must be remembered, Mr. Tilak 
had protested against as irrelevant, and relating to which he did not put 
in a single scrap of evidence except by his own answers given under 
compulsion, and upon which he instructed his pleader to let him severely 
alone in examination by him. Obviously, therefore, there was only a 
one-sided account of all these matters before Mr. Aston, and yet he did 
not scruple to draw conclusions and make criticisms as if he had all the- 
possible evidence from Mr. Tilak’s side before him. The whole was a 
regular Inquisition, Mr. Aston himself acting the part of a ‘ Devil’s 
Advocate’ ag:aihst Mr. Tilak. 

over which he presided, Mr. Aston 
fotind that Mr. Tilak had not only deserved discredit by revocation of 
Probate, but had corumit^^ a number of offences iu the transactions 
brought to his notice, and he crowned the improper, illegal and harassing 
proceedings in his Oourt as a Givii Judge by takii g aGtion under 476 of the 
Cri. Pro. Code, and com mitting Mr. Tilak to the City Magistrate to bo dealt 
with according to lawt The criminal charges formulated against him were 
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seven and as follows t-fl) Making false complaint for breach of trust against 
Nagpurkar. fin this connection Mr. Aston even went out of his way to 
induce Nagpurkar to put in an application for sanction under sec. 195 Cr. 
P. C. ; (2) Fabricating false evidence for use by making alteration and 
interpolation in the accounts of the Aurangabad trip. (3) Forgery in 
connection with the above. (4; Corruptly using or attempting to use as 
genuine evidence — evidence known to be false or fabricated in connection 
with the attesting endorsement of Tai Maharaja on the adoption deed. (5) 
Corruptly using as true or genuine evidence the said adoption deed. (6) 
Fraudulently using as genuine the adoption deed containing his interpola- 
tion over Tai Maharaj’s signature. (7) Intentionally giving false evidence 
by ten sentences which were grouped under three sub-heads relating to (a) 
the fact of adoption at Aurangabad, ((^) Tai Maharaj’s confinement in the 
Wada at Poona, and f^) use of force to Bala Maharaj in the same Wada. 
This in itself is a formidable list. But to make the thing complete we may 
as well state here that not content with a commitment on these charges, 
Mr. Aston had suggested to G-overnment an investigation in certain other 
collateral charges arising out of the same transaction such as giving false 
information to the Police, cheating, unlawful assembly, riot, &c., Sec. 

Repeated appeals were made to the High Court which, if it had given 
one stich in time would have saved nine which it had to give afterwards .But 
while upsetting Mr. Aston’s order for the revocation of Probate as wrong, 
the High Court allowed in a light-hearted fashion the criminial proceedings 
against Mr. Tilak to go on. As regards the charge of false complaint, Mr. 
Beaman refused to uphold the sanction for prosecution against Mr. Tilak 
which fell through. But after a prolonged trial Mr. Clements, Special 

Magistrate, convicted Mr. Tilak on the charge of perjury and sentenced 

im to rigorous imprisonment for eighteen months, admitting that Mr. 

Tilak was not actuated by selfish motives but condemning him as a man 

who was demented and whose mind was unhinged by obstinaev and love 
OT power,'''' ■■ ■ ■ 


^Thefairweather region, however, began with thedecisionof Mr. Lucas,’ 
thebessions Ju^e,^who in appeal, reduced the sentenceto six months after 
cc^pletely vindicating Mr. Tilak’s motives and intentions . Mr. Lucas's 
judgment for conviction was top-heavy and insupportable and Mr. Tilak 

! nnf colours in the High Court on the 4th 

ot March 1904. The charge of perjury was knocked down on the head and 
- ovemment out of very shame withdrew all the other charges; and so Mr. 
Tuak em fi^ry ordeal without a stain on his Character. 


•a judgment on the adoption suit itself. For th 



practical purposes 
of Tai Maharaj, 
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having fallen to the temptation of using Mr. Aston to the fullest extent 
possible, had sown the wind by getting Mr. Tilafc to be committed on a 
charge of perjury relating to the factum itself of adoption; and they must 
thank themselves 'for having to reap the whirlwind in that the adoption 
itself was indirectly pronounced upon by the High Court. The crash 
of course came late, but it was complete when it did come; and the cons- 
pirators against Mr, Tilak realised that they had 'really dug the grave for 
themselves though meant by them forMr. Tilak. It was of course extraordi- 
nary that the issue of an adoption should be decided like this in a criminal 
case , bntit was made inevitable by Mr. Aston for the good of Tai Maharaj 
and for the ruin of Mr. Tilak. But Mr. Aston now found himself hoisted 
with his own petard ! The case took nearly all Mr. Tilak’s time from 
May 1901 to March 1904. A calculation shows that these proceedings 
occupied about 160 sittings, Mr. Tilak having to appear in Court for 
most of these days in person. The aggravating feature of the prosecution 
was that in prosecuting Mr. Tilak the Bombay Government were 
indirectly seeking the fulfilment of their ani m us against him. They 
were fighting the battles of Tai Maharaj on the ground of adoption. 
It was an evil combination of official animus and a woman’s self-interest; 


and we for one cannot decide what was the real fact, namely, whether Tai 
Maharaj was a tool in the bands of Government or Government were a tool 


in her hands ! The probability is that each of them used and was actually 
used in turn as a tool by the other to a certain extent, though it is to 
be pitied that in all this the Government so far forgot their dignity as to- 
debase and put thernselves on the mean level of an illiterate, selfish and 
misguided young widow! All this took the public interest in the case far 
beyond the personality of Mr. Tilak, though he was no doubt the central 
figure therein. 

How Mr. Tilak behaved during all these troubles; how he could not 
only keep the serenity of his mind so as to pursue his ordinary avocations 
without detriment; how even in his darkest hours when expressions of 
hope from others were only likely to have sounded as hollow rnockeries 


or preinature consolations, he not only maintained cheerfulness enough 
for MmseH and to spare for others and' proved a source of intellectual 
inspiration, td his own legal advisers; how he could command isola- 
tion of mind even amidst his deep-rooted and worrying anxieties, only 
intensified by the death of his eldest son, in order to pumue his favourite 
literary studies to issue bis latest book “ the Arctic Home in the 
Vedas ” a few days . after his commitment by Mr. Aston— these are all 

matters on which perhaps it is not for us to dw;ell at any length. 

^ Mr. Tilak has since won the ^ civil case for adoption in the Court of ’ 
Original Jurisdiction at Poona which has completely vindicated his word 
and'his: action.^ ’ ■ ^ . ' ^ ^ v . ^ 


The next year Mr. Tilak spent in organising his private ahairs 
specially relating to the papers and the press. The enormous circulation 
of the .ffewz required the importation of a big machine for printing it 
and the generosity of the Maharaja Gaikwad who sold to him the Gaikwad 
Wada at Poona for only a fair price, enabled him to give his papers and the 
press the much needed permanent local habitation. With his well-known 
versatility he also applied his mind to the casting of a new kind of 
Marathi type with a view to adapt it to a Marathi lino-type machine, and 
in this matter he has achieved remarkable success. Lino-type makers in 
England have approved of his design of the new type, but the actual 
importation of lino-type machines fitted with Marathi type has been delayed 
owing to the fact that there are very few printing houses in the country 
who could afford to use -Devanagari lino-type machines and that conse- 
quently the lino -type makers in England cannot be persuaded to lock their 
capital in the casting of the new machines till that time. 


Since the year 1905 Mr. Tilak has been deeply engrossed in active 
political agitation. The Bengal Partition led to a sudden upheaval oi 
national sentiment throughout the country and to the iiianouration oi 
&e movements of Swadeshi, Boycott, National Education and Swaraiya 
The Benares Congress was the beginning of an organised and strong ex- 
pression of public opinion in the country; and the story of the Calcutta and 
the Surat Congresses is too fresh in the minds of our readers to need 
reiteration. It has been acknowledged that Mr. Tilak was by far the ablest 
leader of the new party of Nationalists and that it was owing to him that 
the lamp of nationalistic feeling, according to the new lights, was kept 
burning in Western India since the partition, 

. has been a most eventful life. He is a man of 

onginahty which is surpassed only by the glow of his fiery spirit and by his 
untiring activity. He scorns ignoble ease and is particulary haiipy when he 
IS face to face with an undertaking in which the odds are manifestly against 

^ real altruistic aspect. His ambition 
has been to strive for the good of the people; and it is admitted that he has 
been able to realise his ambition in a pre-eminent degree. These two thiugs 
go to make up the^secret of his success as a man who, more than any other 
o\the present or the past few generations, has touched the imagination of 

whiob°M?^S^i /I lie unprecedented popularity and esteem 

enjoys and deserves needs no description. He combines 

iri such a degree that theBri- 
think they have always to be mindful of him. And many 
friends will, we suppose, be content to accept the attitude of 
we^_Migiity British Government towards him as perhap.s the most eloquent 
tesumotiy to Jais worth. 


V first portion of this character sketoh has been taken 

the Tilak a few alterations. 


the book Of 



introduction 


This book contains a full and authentic account of the proceedings 
of the o-reat Tilak Trial which was held at the third Criminal Sessions of 
the Bombay High Court from the 13th to the 22nd July 1908. 

The present is the second State prosecution for sedition against Mr. 
Tilak, the first one being in 1897. In both the cases Mr. Tilak was pro- 
secuted in his capacity as the publisher of certain alleged seditious matter 
in his paper the Mr. Tilak was even in 1897, as of course he is 

to-day, the most popular Mahrattadn India. And the Kcsari which now 
enjoys the largest circulation of all newspapers, Indian or English, in this 
country was even eleven years ago the most widely circulated newspaper in 
the Bombay Presidency. In the back-ground of both the prosecutions there 
was a scene of great popular unrest due to the operation of a repressive 
policy on the part of the Government resulting in political murders. _ Both 
the cases were tried by a Judge of the Bombay High Court with the aid of a 
Special Jury, a large majority of which was made up of Europeans, and 
w'hich found Mr. Tilak guilty of sedition on both the occasions by a majority 
in exactly the same proportion which the Pluropean element bore to 
the Indian in that body. It only remains to be added that in both the cases 
the Indian public by an almost unanimous voice adjudged the ]-)rosecution 
to be ill-advised and the conviction unjust. 

The genesis of the present prosecution could be traced to the abortive 
session of the Surat Congress, in December 1907, which marked the 
culminating point of the unpleasant relations between Mr. Tilak as 
the leader of the New Party and the Moderate school of Indian politicians ; 
and these relations might be taken as being in a way the reflection of the 
relations between Mr. Tilak and the New Party on the one hand and the 
Government on the other. The out-burst of sentimental violence and poli- 
tical crime in Bengal had for some time past helped to accelerate the pro- 
cess of disintegration in the body of political workers in this country. And 
the news of an attempt on the life of Mr. Allen, the Collector of Dacca, only a 
couple of days previous to the session of the Surat Congress was universally 
regarded as calculated to complete the fermentation of the political situation 
which was yeasty and uncomfortable enough already. When the Congress 
dispersed at Surat on that memorable 27th of December 1907 and the com- 
ponents of that unusually large gathering went away to their homes in differ- 
ent parts of India, carrjnng with them bitter memories and sullen 
thoughts, it looked as if glowing sparks from a fearful furnace had been 
driven by a malignant wind and spread broad-cast among magazines full 
to the brim with combustibles. The first few weeks after the Congress wit- 
nessed the course of futile Init aggravating recrimination between different 
Congress camps, while Government were wisely replenishing their resources 
of repression with a view to deal an effective blow at the New Party. The 
bomb outrage at Muzzafurpore towards the end of April 1908 offered Govern- 
ment the psychological moment for inaugurating an era of arrests, searches, 
prosecutions and persecutions to which not even a distant parallel could 
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be found throughotit the whole course of the 
Rule. 


history of India under British 


M of conrse its own ste; and the Govern- 
ment nev« concealed their behef that whatever might or might not 

actmty and that no; campaign of repressive prosecutions could be ever 
complete nnless It involved this towering leader of the New Party Since 

S “ riseHhe SstnS' shown nnnsnal^acriS' 

Pernp^nmariStmt: “"SSSS S m 

liqnorsho^ Iwasjlooked npon by Government official asSetet Sectl 
eSnd'L ImSS toni”m°T' “■> “S Mr. Tilalt began to 

have conclnded tha“t it was no bngl sife to°SfH °°Tik ST “b 
the Bombay Legislative Comicil met at poS „n tS’ ISh „T' 
m«t had ap^mntly decided to strike the blow at him ; and^S'Ss' 
Exeeflency Sir George Clarke, the Governor of Bombay, remarkid St Z 

tam pemons who possessed influence over the society were 

e,xcit.ng feelings of hatred and contempt against Gove nment anS fil 
of animosity between cUsses of his Majesty’s siibiectT T.n “ ‘ 
were only pbydng with fire and that mienfCl not bSSeTT 
mi^g to pnt the law in motion against them, therTl W, 

who had any doubt in his mind as to i i.- hardly any one 

Alreadyfonr Native newspTrSi S LT ^=marfcs. 

s^ition; “;ltte»coffid possibly benomistakeSSTemagel^ 

the and a friend of Tilafc, was commkd'Sthe ffigrCoirtl'T 
md wben he shifted his camp from Poonato Bombay to 
m Ins defence, Mr. Tilafc himself had a sort of premLtion Sfh; TS*" 
return to Poona for a considerahly long time. Two dTSSl r 
speech the Official . sanction for Mr TilakN nSIw? ^ 
at Bombay, and on the next dav tb t * + F°®®'^^‘3.on was signed 

it about 6 P. M. Mr. Tilak was arreaedlt' lie” iSn ° GiS' 

^warrant by the CMef Presidency Magistral of ITayTy L «t2tiln S 

f^hen r::m? « 

. . ’ . Tilalc’s residence at the hill-W 

nnm >Szug-k Garh, following the unusual procedure of breaking ' 
wmdows and- conducting a search behind the hack of any recomre^t 
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S a‘ “It' f 

^ks on explores written thereon, which was ’made so mSof 2 tS 


On the 25tli Of Tilak was placed before Mr 

the Chief Presidency Magistrate, who reiected Aston, 

and remanded Mm to jail. While Mr. jAlal wa” in' Ha'ft Toth “ 
dawned upon the Bombay Government that it was fkW a ^ ^ ^ 

Tdak-s ruin npon the attide of the 12th of May X.e?Tlee VxSt of ' 

and another sanction to prosecute Mr Tilak fnr miKlteU; !"i , C) , 

in the of the 9th of June, was signed at 

A fresh information was thereupon kS hire Sf 

fresh warrant which was ejcecuted on Mr. Tilak in iiif ‘ \ ^ 

June some formal evidence was recorded, and Mr. Ctnn ^ 

Tilak to the third Criminal Sessions of the Bombav H'io-i o 

of charges under Section 124 A Ld 153 ” £ 

commitment. ^ separate orders of 

U lie clay next after his arrest, Mr i ^ .n 

Bombav Here on • * •tuak was lodged m the Dongri, jail at 

^u^uciy. J^^ere as an micter-trial prisoner he was ^ t J T 

beddine and clothes <5ntWiAri x \ aiiowea me use of food. 

^ rr ^ ^-lotnes siippiied to him from his home Bnt Mr ^ 

suffer from a grievance which was worse I! i to 

was practically handicapped in the preparation of hy'fecL 

Justice Davi“ wS^ pSdS'S S Sm Mmiii^ 

Tilak’s release on bail, .and the reiection n-f /k. f r !- ■ 

Its surrounding circumstances concIuSvelv shoired‘ rlJ?^‘'^*’'^ri ^^^-ether with 
was blowing. ' ^ the judicial wind 

Cro^ Wd mS'^pptaS' toX' Cou rtX ' df ’? 

Jury should be empanelled to trv Mi Td-,b r/ ^^^recting that a Special 
^ application as Mr. £pfe5s^le^:,!L^f to make such : 

shows. But Government was hicky enoufh to be page 18j) 

merrily in their own favour entirelv r ^ the innings 

tte appheation for a Special Jm^ on the. Rearing of 

being granted. ^ 5ra of July resulted in its 


- “atnre. Thie seeon wat»a , M a misceUaneona 

kind of company in which the ^rd was fo^ ^ a itself to show the 

fully explained away by Mr Tilak 

vo«u.e^.„al k»d ueLS to ‘itiT?,, y bott tb, .ludg, and (be ifl, 

<karge Of SeditioD against carry the proof of the 

themselves could do. ' further than the incriminating articles 

language of Mr.^JusderDav^f ’eWljr. know how to; interpret the 

tkat ‘^^^t was in Mr. TilaFs own inteT.rf remarked 

tried by a Jury selected from tim 

citizens.” ® «*tizei5t» of Bombay from a higher olassof • 
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’ Between the day of the rejection of the application for^bail and the (fey 
of the trial Mr. "Tilakhad slightly over a week within which to p^^^pare his 
defence. The jail authorities had of course given him certain facilities in 
this repect ; but after all only a very limited number of friends coiild gc) 
and see him during a limited number of hours of the day. And eventuaUy 
such defence as Mr. Tilak could actually prepare was not ^ because of the 
facilities which were given to but in spite of the restrictions which were 
imposed upon him. The speech which Mr. Tilak delivered in his defence 
occupies nearly a hundred pages of this book and bristles with ref eren^ces to 
legal and literary works. That shows in a way the great resourcefulness 
and the power of Mr. Tilak’ s mind and memory . 

The trial opened on the 1 3th of J life , and attention w as c entred on the first 
day on the ruling the Judge might give on the question of the amalgamation 
of the two cases in one trial and on the constitution of the Jury . In the first 
matter Mr. Tilak’s objection was over-ruled ; the two cases were amal- 
gamated ; and as many charges were put together as the Judge then thought 
'he might combine so as to be technically within the jaw. Mr. Tilak objected, 
to the amalgamation both on the ground of law and of the prejudice which 
might be caused to him by the confusion in his own mind as well as in 
the minds of the Jury in respect of the different charges, which really 

deserved t6 be separately tried if the requirements of justice were to be satis- 
fied. The evil effects of this amalgamation were not long in being realised; 
for, as will be seen from the proceedings, practically one single article was 
made the ground of three comictions and sentences on three different 
charges. As regards the constitution of the Jury, the Judge in granting the 
application of the Crown for a Special Jury had expressed an expectation that 
the panel summoned would be such that, 'making allowance for the challenges, 
there would be a fair representation of the different Indian communities on 
the Jury as actually empanelled in the box. But far from that being the case 
the Jury was made up of seven Europeans and two Parsis. 

The recording of the evidence for the Prosecution, which was 
more or less of a formal character, occupied the Court for about two 
and a half days. The only witness that was cross-examined, w^ 
degree of keenness on the part of Mr. Tilak, was Mr. Joshi who was put 
into the box to identify certain official signatures, to put in the incrimin- 
inating and other articles, and to certify correethess of the 

translatibrts which not he himself but some ohe else had rnade^ 

Joshi c<®4 t^^ cross-examined not as one responsible for the translate 

himself^^^^b as an official expert who could take^^ 1^ with 

the questions put in the cross-examination or g^ with a 

certain sense of m The record of this cross-examination, 

which was searching and creditable to the Marathi schofership Of^^^ a 

will show that Mr. Tilak completely succeeded in. establishing 
the nie^^ the cfiqection whic he subsequently dwelt upon in his sp&ch , 
nametyrthat though not- p^^ 

numerous enough^ to create .a wrong notion in the reader’s 

mind abou^ the Marathiferticles .^^^ ^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^ 
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Out of the fifteen exhibits put in for the Prosecution seven were arti- 
cles from the Kcsari, two were Government sanctions for the ijrosecution 
two more were Mr. Tilak’s formal declarations as press owner, printer 
and publisher, and two others were the search warrants; one was the 
copy of the Panchanama of the search in which were noted sixty three 
documents which were seized by the Police. And the remainino- exhibit 
was the post card. Of these Mr. Tilak objected to the admissibility of the 
articles other than the char^ articles and to the post-card. But his 
objections were over-ruled. As regards the Panchanama, with the exception 
of the post-card, one portion of the papers included therein were not put in 
at all by the Prosecution, but were returned to Mr. Tilak. The remaining 
portion was bodily put in as a whole bundle by Mr. Tilak along with his 
written statement. This bundle Mr. Tilak had to put in only for the purpose 
of showing the character of the papers and the conditions in wdiich the post- 
card was found. But the putting in of these papers even for that limited 
purpose was regarded technically as amounting to giving e\idence for the 
Defence , and that cost Mr . Tilak the right of reply which is extremely 
precious to an accused person, especially in a trial by Jury. Having lost the 
iie[ht of reply, Mr. Tilak decided also to put in a number of newspapers, 
which were calculated to prove his contention that his articles were written 
in a controversy , and as replies to the points, as they arose in the controversy, 
between the Anglo-Indian papers on the one hand and the Indian papers on 
the other. Mr. Tilak’s statement ( See page 69 Sessions Proceedings J was 

a simple and a brief one in which he asserted that he was not guilty and 
described the real character of the mcrimmatmg articles t 


a speech for the defence at about 4 P. M. on Wednes- 

day, the third day of the trial; and with the exception of Saturday andSuh* 

to about the noon of Wed- 
nesday^ the 8th day of the actual sitting of the Court. It would, we think, 

rabl^ anything about the speech which is undoubtedly a memo- 

lable one from many points of view. Mr.Tilak did not command ‘eloquence’ 

IS nsn^y understood. But it amply served the puipose which Mr* 
Tilak really meant to serve by undertaking to defend himself in person. 

must ha™, duimg the day,, 
oi rne speecn, acquired an intimate knowledge with the master mind of the 

m^wu whom they w^ upon to .sit in judgment. The speech lasted, 

as the Judge himself Was careful enpugh to noAr a purpose of his own^ 
for.tweiity me Hours' attd'teri coustituted of 

men, could faa to perceive that whata™, Mr. lakTsitei a 
t^pmd n^ W rnuch femt^to^ as a manA 

tondre^ of hi|^y educated peo|Je wim crowded the Court every day and 

reports outside; the speeelrM undouhtedly^^^^W 
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As the speech is one of extraordinary dimensions, it may be worth while ' 
just to briefly summarise the principal points made by Mr, in order 

to facilitate its comprehension by the reader. The amalgamation of two 
cases, the joinder of four charges, and the subsequent dropping of one of 
them only to make the trial good, was illegal, and likely to canse prejudice, 
'The admission of articles other than the incriminatmg ones to prove intention 
^as improper. The post-card (Exhibit K J was inadmissible. The transla*" 
tions of the articles instead of the originals were made the basis df the 
charges. The whole of the articles were embodied in the charges and the 
particulars of the manner in which the offences were committed were not 
■specified by setting out particular words or sentences alleged to be seditious 
under Section 124 A or criminal under 153 A. Mr. Tilak practically 
■gave a discourse upon the law of Sedition^ in England and the 
law of Sedition in India and made some interesting new points about 
the construction of sections 124A and 153 A. With regard toSection 124 A 
Mr; Tilak pointed out that the first portion of the Section did not apply 
to him at all, because that contemplated the fact of an actual excitement 
of disaffection, and there was in this case no evidence given whatever to show - 
that Mr. Tilak’s writings resulted in such actual excitement of disaffection. 


What was proved in the case was only the words of the puhlishea tefeks 
and the identity of their publisher. The real character of the Svords of the 
articles was a matter for the JTnryj but uo evidence was given to show to the 
Jury, whc did not know Marathi, that the words were really capable of the 
meaning which the Prosecution sought to attribute to them. What re- 


tnained of. Section 124A, therefore, was .only an attempt to excite un 
■affection. Mr. Tilak elaborately discussed the meaning of the word ^attempt 
He contended that the word could not hCi ts-ken in its ordinary meaning 
that it had a special meaning of its own. * An act under the Section niitst 
be an intentional and premeditated act with the definite obi eet of excitiiw 
4isatfection, whicli must be proved to have failed in accomplishment 
^nses not dependent upon the will of the man raaking the attempt 

operating quite independently of his control. There was here no evideuce 

of the success of the attempt, or of the failure heing due to somethino- 
operating independently of Mr. Tilak’s will. As repaL tb. 



^enipt, even supposing t^^ the words of the^ a^^ 

create disaffection, the creation of that disaffection w0:m 

which the^icles w^e written. Even when a. writing ma^b 

^ recHess^^ ^en when there may be a hkehhOod of^^ d^^^ 

' writer could not be pmiished for an attempt 

was theref^ tl ^ no, cnjnmal intention. The question of intention 
was aerefcre the ptmapal one to be considetedi and in deciding .this 

tron tt was nnproper and unsafe to follow themanta ofdvillaw,L.eiy 
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■every man must be presumed to intend the natural consequences of his acts,. 
This intention could not be a matter of presumption, nor could it be proved 
only by the character of the words or inuendoes in writing. Criminal in- 
tention must be positively proved by the evidence of surrounding circum- 
stances. The motive or object with which an act is done is of course not 
identical and ought not to be confounded with intention ; but this motive or 
object is necessarily one of the most reliable indications in an inqnir>^ as to 
intention. His real object or motive in writing the articles, Mr. Tilak con- 
tended, was to give a reply to the theories and .suggestions, which were 
controversial enough, of Anglo-Indian and other critics who took the oppor- 
tunity of the bomb-outrages merely for recommending to (iovernment an 
aggravated policy of repression. The surrounding circxtmstauces showed that; 
axid to prove this one circumstance Mr. Tilak had to put in seventy-one 
newspapers, Indian or Anglo-Indian, a perusal of the articles in which would 
show how big was the controversy that was raging. Mr. Tilak’s intention 
could not be to excite disaffection because the articles showed that they 
were written with the express purpose, mentioned in so many words in 
the articles themseh-es, of giving advice and a warning to Government. 
1 he construction put upon the words Of the articles by the Prosecution tyas 
unjustifiable. In the first place the words relied on were mistranslations, 
some of them very gross ones, calculated to mislead the mind of the Jury. 
The translator himself was not put into the witness bo.x, but an official 
expert who generally certified to the correctness of translations which he 
himselfhad not made. Even when the necessary corrections were made, there 
remained the inuendoes ascribed to the writer. No specific initendoes 
were charged and therefore no inuendoes could be found or supplied by the 
Jui\. But the Prosecution affected to find an inuendo in every word, as it- 
were, on the gratuitous assumption that the writer was actuated by a crimi- 
nal intention. This intention they had not proved. As for the language of 
the articles, it had to be remembered that in writing on high political thesis > 
the waiter had to labour under the disadvantage pf the Marathi language not 
yet being able to cope with the progrbs in the political life of the country. 
Even the official expert had to use antiquated dictionaries in the ■witness box 
to translate certain sentences put to him in the cross examinationj and: 
even when he had the help of those dictionaries he could not help making 
himself ridiculous by raaldng queer translations of sample words ahd sen;;^ 



tences. ^ That should give au idea as to the hard task a leading newspaper 
writer has to perform, as he has to write on all manner of subjects without 

long notice and' sometimes oh the spur of the moment. Moreover the words 
and ideas for which Mr. Tilak was now being sought to be held responsible 
were not invented by him. They formed a part of the political controversy 
which had been raging in India for over thirty years past between the official 
and the pro-official patty on the one hand and the popular party on the 
other, If the language of the articles was properly understood in the light of 
these considerations, then the Jury would haveno difficulty in acquitting him. 
Something more than the mere objectionable character of certain words 
had to be proved to bring home the charge to him ; and the Prosecution not 
■Laving done so, the Jury had no option but to acquit him. He appealed to 
to the Jury to regard the question as one not of an individual, much less 
thatof a man who was not a perso7ia grata with Government, and who might 
oe regarded as their political opponent, but as one involving the , liberty of 
,.he. Press in India. He appealed to them to bear in mind the traditions 
of their fore- fathers, who fought for their liberty of speech and opinion, 
to regard themselves as guardians of the Press even in India, to stand 
betv^een the Press and the Government, and to temper the operation of hard 
laws. He told them|that they were not bound by the direction the Judge 
would give them as to the facts and reminded them that in India todax-, 
as has been the case in England since Fox’s Eibel Act of 1792, the Juries are 
the sole Judges of the merits of a seditious libel. The vigilance of the 
Juries in England saved the liberty of the Press and rendered the prose- 
cutions for sedition rare in England ; and he begged of the Jurymen that they 
India too would be actuated by similar public-spiritedness. 

Mt. Tilak finished his address to the Jury at about 12-30 noon on the' 
eighth day which also proved the last day of the trial. The address of Mr. 
Sranson, the Advocate General, was conceived in a satirical spirit and at 
times he indulged in language to which strong objection could have been 
taken. This address lasted for about four hours, but was apparently hurried 
up to a dose. At about 5 P. M. mysterious movements and consultations ’ 
' jgan among the Government party, and the Judge declared his intention of 

nishing the case that very day though they might have to sit till late at 
mght. Mr. Tilak was taken by surprise and it affected him particularly in 
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vihis way that he could not hold the consultation with his friends and re- 
lations which he had intended to hold that evening and the next morning, 
■in viev/ of the eventuality of his conviction. The net was somewhat 
■surreptitiously woven round his life in the closing vesper hours of that 
memorable day. After the close of Mr. Branson’s speech the Judge deliver- 
ed a strongly adverse charge. The Jury retired, at 8-3 P, M. and returned at 
9-20 P. M. On all the three charges they, by a majority of seven to two, found 
Mr. Tilak guilty, and the Judge, accepting the x'erdict, sentenced Mr. Tilab to 
.six years transportation and a fine of one thousand rirpees, but not before he 
addressed him bitter words of reproach which Mr. Tilak had a right to regard 
as only insult added to injury. Mr. Tilak, however, had an occasion to tell 
the Judge as well as the public what he thought about it aU; and when asked 
whether he had any thing to say he uttered in a solemn and piercing tone 
the following ■w.^ords from the dock.-— 

“ All I wish to say is that in spite of the verdict of the Jury I maintain 
that I am innocent. There are higher Powers that rule the destiny of things 
and it may be the will of Providence that the cause which I represent may 
prosper more by my suffering than by my remaining free.” 

For the couple of hours since the Jury retired to consider their verdict the 
big Court room was possessed by a solemnity of feeling which was marked 
on every face. The dim gas-light in the hall only added to the effect of the 
dead silence on the part of the spectators who were looking from the Judge • 
to Mr. Tilak and from Mr, Tilak to the Judge. The whole thing over, Mr, 
Justice Davar rose at 10 P. M, and aU rose with him; and Mr. Tilak was 
spirited away in the twinkling of an eye. 

It was not till about 7 p. m. that evening, that the news about the 
Judge’s determination to finish the case that night leaked from the High 
Court, which was kept specially guarded in all directions. And yet within 
a couple of hours thousands of people gathered at the entrances to the 
High Court and were anxiously waiting to know the result of the trial. 
Heavy showers of rain were at intervals falling, and the dim light in the 
streets combined with the murky weather spread a pall of gloom 
which could not but affect the minds at least of those who were 
absorbed in ^ imagining what must be passing in the Court ho'i'ise 
to which all access was completly prohibited. At about 10 iw 
secret was out ; there was bustle and commotion all round 
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Court buadmgs ; the mounted police were galloping in even^ direction to 
disperse the crowd ; and the sad news of Mr. Tilak’s conviction and 
sentence was conveyed from soul to soul almost by a process of tele- 
pathy. The Police and the Judge thus successfully prevented what might 
harre been a monster demonstration. But the next morning when the news 
of the doings of the previous night spread like wild fire through the city the 
people felt aggrieved, as it were, at the smartness of the authorities and they 
commenced demonstration with a vengeance. The effect of the news of Mr. 
Tilak’s conviction and transportation, especially upon the masses, was 
something tremendous. The great millhand population was determined to ' 

strike work in honour of Mr. Tilak and bj' a spontaneous movement 
the Bazars in several quarters in the city were closed for business. The 
streets, however, were kept alive by the cries of newspaper boys, for in the 
course of that half week Mr. Tilak’s pictures, newspapers giving accounts 
about him and leaflets containing songs composed in his honor were 
sold by tens of tbonsands. The popular feeling about Mr. Tilak was 
manifested in a hundred other ways in private and public places in the 
great metropolitan City. The Police and some other people who were 
endowed with a larger measure of blind loyalty to Governtnent than tact, 
discretion or common sense, most unwisely interfered with the passive 
demonstration. * Some of the millhands also went out of their way in trying 
to coerce those, whom they regarded as the black-legs among them, 
into stopping work. The general result of all these contributory- factors 
was that the mob mind got out of control and there w-as rioting in several 
parts of the city, the military had to be called out and firing resulted in 
the deaths of 15 and the wounding of 38 people. For nearly six days business 
was at a standstill and a reign of terror prevailed in many^ parts of the city. 
These unusual demonstrations completly proved the great depth to which 
the roots of Mr. Tilak’s popularity had penetrated in a population which is ■ 
generally regarded as the least homogenous in formation and the least 
susceptible to political sentiment. 

That is the story in brief of this great trial. The case is yet 
szib judice &o far as the Privy Council is concerned.. Mr. Tilak’s appeals 
to Mr. Justice Bavar, to the Advocate General and to the Appelate Bench of 
the High Court for a consideration of the objections urged by Hm 
on the ground of law have been rejected more or less summarily. But he 
, still hopes to get justice at the hands of the Privy Coimcil which is the 
highest tribunal of appeal in the British Empire J 
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NOTE—HhQ reiectiou of Mr. Tilak’s application for his release on h.-t 
was universally regarded as nnjustifiable. Curiously enough ifc so hanupn i 
•eleven years ago that Mr. Justice Davar was engaged as Counsel fop^ 
Tilak in the sedition case hf 1897, and he . successfully got out Mr Til 
on bail as the result of an application made to Mr. Justice Badrudd" 
Tayabji. Mr. Tayabji’s judgment proved an epoch-making judgment so fav 
the question of bail in cases of sedition was concerned. For eleven years aft 
wards, the Tilak case was quoted as a conclusive ruling in support of the i- i 
of under-trial prisoners on bail. With Mr. Davar changing the Gown for 
or it should rather be said the Bar for the Bench, the whole course of law wp= ^ 
changed; and Mr, J. Davar’s judgment in the Tilak case of 1908 has already b 
widely quoted and acted upon to support the rejection of applications W 
Below m three parallel columns we quote important sentences from Mr, J T 
ji’s judgment in 1897, Mr. Davar the Barrister’s argument in 1887 and 
the Judge’s ruling in 1908 in respect of the same subject matter, namelv 
ciples on which bail may be granted or refused to an under-trial nri^’n^ 
oially m eases of sedition. ^ soaer espe- 


TAYABJEE J. (1897) 

All legislation in regard 
to the release of accused 
parties on bail was based 
upon the anxiety of the 
Legislature to secure the 
attendance ot the accused 
at the time the trial came 
on. The leading principle 
of jurisprudence was that 
a man was not to be pre- 
sumed to be guilty until 
he had had a fair trial and 
was fonnd^ to be guilty. 
But at the same time 
■another leading principle 
that the Judges had to bear 
in. mind was that there 
ought not So be any mis- 
■carriagfl of J ustice by the 
accused absconding or not 
appearing when the case 
was called on for hearing. 
If it Wiis absolutely or 
morally certain that the 
accused would be forth- 
coming at .the trial it would 
be contrary to the princi- 
ples of Justice to keep him 
in jail till the trial came 


BARST. DAVAR. (1897.) 

Mr, Davar, '’Coansel for Mr. 
Tilak applied ior bail on the 
following grounds .He was 
perfectly i^repai'ed to ni^e that 
this was emiuently one of those 
oases in which the aoonsed per- 
son was entitled to bo bailed 
oat on more grounds than one. 
it was ahmltituly Mcessary that 
the aoeusad should persffneklhi 
give iustruetioDs to liis Solici- 
tors. Mr. Davar also laid stress 
on the ground that the Jail rules' i 
required the presence of the 
Jail authorities even when the 
accused was giving instraotions 
to his Solicitors, and that the 
difficulty of defending the ac- 
eH.sed would be stili greater. 
He relied very strongly on the 
Bangobasi case and on what 
took place in connection with 
the case, which was the only 
precedent which would guide 
bis Lordship in the present 
ease particularly on the 

question of bail. It 

would be argued in the 

present case that this was a 
most serious ease and it was a 
matter iti which punishment 
was for transtiortatibn for life 
though the alternative punish- 
ment did aot exceed three 
years, i'he only evidence in 
the present ease of the article 
being «f suoh a natqre. as 

would cause disaffection among 
the people, was that of Mirza 
Abbas Beg, the Orieotal Trans, 
later, who said . that the words 
and egressions were of an ex- 


JUDGE DAVAR. (1908) 

Section 498 Or. Pr. 
left the Judge unlimited 
discretion. Ifc was a judi- 
cial discretion and it must 
be judicially exercised and 
j with care and caution. I 
I am not in accord with the 
! statement broadly made 
that the only consideration 
, which ought to guide the 
Coarfc in decidi ng whether 
bail should or should not 
be granted, was the eonside 
ration that the accused 
would appear to take his 
trial. It was by no means 
the only consideration or, 
the main One. It might be 
one of the considerations or 
an important one. Butin 
considering applications in 
serious cases there Were 
many circumstances that 
must be weighed before 
coming to a conclusion. Ifc 
would be wise under the 
present circumstances not 
to give any reason or enter 
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ofif. In order to ascertain 
•whetiier lie ■would be forth- 
coming or not it was ma- 
terial to consider the three 
leading questions; first, as 
to the gravity of the ofL’enee 
•with which the accused 
was charged ; second, as to 
the nature of the sentence 
with which he might be 
punished; and third, as 
to the evidence which was 
before the Court to see 
whether it was of such an 
over-whelming character 
as that the accused must 
necessarily be convicted 
and that in order to avoid 
the punishment he might 
not be forth-coming. 


tremely objectionable inflama- 
torj' character such as were cal- 
calateo to excite feelings in 
Britiah Imlia. That was the 
whole of the evidence renorded 
by the Magistrate to prove that 
the articles published were like- 
ly to inflame and excite dis- 
affection and it was to say the 
(least KortlAan. Ha ventured 
I to sul)mit that anybody who had 
my Knowledge of the Marathi 
Uiiiguage and who read the 
original articles, if %d Kda not 
blinded by passion or prejudice, 
would come to the conclusion 
that they were not calculated to 
excite disaffection in the minds 
of the people- The only ground 
an mhiak tMs applioation could be, 
opposed rcould bo (Oi opjTFofiGns'ion 
that the uceused might not _ be 
forthcoming for his trial. 
Another ground being that the 
accused being at liberty, might 
try to do away or tamper with 
the evidence for the prosecu- 
tion. In this case there was 
no fear of that. •< I ask your 
Lordship accordingly to exer- 
cise your discretion vested ^ in 
you, and make an order which 
will show, that the accused 
is not prejudged^ by the 
tribunals that administeij jus- 
tice and law, &e, &o. ” 


into a discussion of the 
considerations weighing: 
with him in refusing the 
applioation for bail. 



THE TILAK CASE. 

Tlie Magistei’ial Proceeding’s, 

The x^rosecutioii against Mr. Bal Gangadhar Tilak was set in motion 
by his Excellency the Governor in Council Bombay ordering the institution 
of a coniplaint^against him and thus sanctioning the isrosecution. The san- 
ction to prosecute is as follows: — 


The first case. 

Governmcni sanction. 

( Before me ) 

A. H. S. Aston 

Chief Presidency IMagistrate 

Bombay 24-6-08. 

Under Section 196 of the Code of Criminal Procedure 1898, His Ex- 
cellency the Governor in Council is pleased to order Herbert George Gell, 
Commissioner of Police Bombay or such Police officer as may be deputed 
by him for this purpose, to make a complaint against Bal Gangadhar Tilak, 
editor and proprietor of the ‘ ‘ Kesari ”, a weekly vernacular newspaper of 
Poona, in respect of an article headed “The country’s misfortune”, printed 
at columns 4 and 5 , page 4 and columns 1 and 2 page 5 of the issue of the 
said newspaper dated the 12th May 1908, under Section 124 A of the Indian 
Penal Code and any other Section of the said Code ( including section 153 
A ) which may be found to be applicable to the case. 

By order of his Excellency the Governor in Council 

( Sd. ) H. O. Quin 

Dated 23 June 1908 Bombay. Acting Secretary to Government. 

Judicial Department 

Pursuant to withinwritten order I hereby depute Superintendent 
Sloane of the ‘ K ’ Division, Bombay City Police, to make the complaint 
therein referred to._ 

( Sd; ) H, G. Gell. 

Head Police Office Bombay’. Commissioner of Police, Bombiy. 

24th June 1908. 



In pursuance of tlie sanction, Su23erintendent Sloane, of the Bombay 
Police, laid the foUowing information before Mr. A. H. S. Aston, Chief 
P:es:dency Magistrate, Bombay; — 


lu: : riiiaiiou or Siipcrintcndait Sloane, 


The information of William Sloane taken upon oath before me Arthur 
Kcu:}' ^utncote Aston Bsquire, one of his Majesty’s Justices of the Peace 
t _,-. .ne Toini and island of Bombay and the Chief Presidencv Magistrate 
Eombay on Tuesday the 24th day of June 1908. 


1.^ I am informed and verily believe that Bal Gangadhar Tilak of 
R .na IS the editor, lorinter and publisher of the “Kesari” a weekly Marathi 
.^iwspaper and that the said newspaper is printed and published at his 
I :.ss called the Kesari Press situated at 486 Narayan Peth Poona. 


2. That the Kesari Newspaper dated the 12th Mav 1908 which is 
m w^produced and shown to me and marked A contains an article 
P-.-ued in die 4th and 5th columns of itage 4 thereof and columns 

1 -•-ci 01 page 0 thereof and headed (as translated into English) “ The 

countiy s misfortune. ” o ; 


o. 

j\Vll 


That a translation of 
to me and marked B, 


tne said article is also jiroduced and 


Iverilv believe that the said Bal Gangadhar Tilak has 


ns 

H 




r i ua.K. nas bv tile 

‘Kesari’ newspaper dated the' 12th 
TexWed to bring into hatred and contempt and 

MSstv and th?r f disloyalty and feelings of enmity towards 

ma]esU and the Government established by law in British India. 

5. _ am infonned and \-erilv believe that several numbers of the 

■SSbe’-s forwarded to 

: to that newspaper in Bombai- and were received in Bombax- 

^ advised that there has been publication 

i co.« iuriSrcto of 


6. That I accordingly charge the said Bal Gano-adhar That oe 
Icing responsible for the pubHcation in Bombsiv of the said article 

1 that process may be issued agata 

dr. Jlb?Srl^?ta“i?0? dtlor” Code 

produced aud sl.„,„ to i id mS g “-PW to be made is now 


Bombay. ‘ elided on his person the same evening at 
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The Magistrate also issued a warrant on the same day for a search oe- 
ing made of the residence of Mr. Tilak at Poona, and for the seizure oi cer- 
tain documents Src . The following is the text of the warrant and the^ en- 
dorsements on it will show the manner in which it was executed. 


Magistrates -varrani. 

Case No. 421 of 1908. 

Complainants’ name. 

Superintendent sloane. 

Address — Bombay. 

(Fee-free) 

No. of 190 

To 

The District or City Magistrate Poona, the Superintendent of Police 
division, and all constables and other His IMajesty’s officers of the Peace, 
for the Town of Bombay. 

Whereas informatioir has been laid before me of the commission of tn.e 
offence of sedition and promoting enmity between classes, and it has been 
madeto appear to me that the production of the files of the newspaper Ke sari, 
registers of subscribers, drafts, proofs, manuscripts, _ correspondence, boohs 
of account and other documents, relating to the said Kesari newspaper is 
essential to the inquiry about to be made into the said offence. 

This is to authorise and require you to search for the said books, docu- 
ments, writings and newspapers in the residence of Bal Gangadhar Tilak, 
situated at Poona and if found to produce forthwith the^same before this 
Court, returning this warrant with an endorsement certifying what you have 
done under it immediately upon its execution. 

Given under my hand and the seal of the Court this 24th June 1908. 

(Sd.) A. S. ASTON. 

Chief Presidency Magistrate. 

Forwarded to the District Superintendent of Police, Poona, for execution. 

(Sd.) H. F. CARVADHO, 

24-6-08. City. Magistrate 

Poona . 

Returned duly executed 

Davies. 

.25-6-08. District Superiiifpiudant 

of Police, Poona, 
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f u to the D. s. Police, Poona. The warrant cannot be considered 

ifoc l Gangadhar Tilak at Singhgad 

has been searched. This search should now be mide. 


25-6-08. 

Executed. 


(Sd.) E. CARMICHAEL, 

D. M. Poona. 
Nothing- found at Singhgad. 


Davies 


D. S. Police Poona. 

Returned to the Presidency Magistrate Bombay. 


25-6-08. 


(Sd.) L. CARMICHAEL 

D. M. Poona. 


results of the search made rn the residence of Mr. Tilak at Poona. 

MacrStmte^fd P^°'i’^ced before the Presidency 

Magistrate and the followrng proceedings took place in his Court. 

IN THE COURT OF THE CHIEF PRESIDENCY 
MAGISTRATE BOMBAY. 

Case No. 421 W of 1908. 

Superintendent Sloam Complainant.' 

VS. 

Bal Gangadhar Tilak Accused. 

Charge- Sedition and promoting enmity between classes 
Sections 124 A 153A I. P. Code. 

Accused present in Custo4y. 

Court B. High 

WILLIAM SLAONE. sworn said: 

I identify the Accused as the person named in the inform^tiAn 

' have^een pIXsLg'it (o 

.everal months. I purchased the issue of the 12th in Bombay. 

may bLSed1o«hwTh7“‘“^ publication and ask that the case 

tip is necessary to prove publication. The case for 

wn IS not ready and I apply for an adjournment in order to call 



evidence. I have not all my witnesses here and I have a case this 
afternoon in the 3rd Presidency Magistrate’s Court. 

Order — Postponed to June 29th at 3-30 p. m. 

Mr. Davar applies for bail. 

Mr. Bowen opposes. 

ORDER.— The appHcation is refused. The offence in question is not 
bailable and I am of opinion that there are reasonable grounds for believino- 
that accused has committed the offence of which he is charged. 

( initialled) A. H. S. A. 

25.6. 08. 

Mr. Davar to have permission to take copies of information and 
translations. 

Mr. Dikshit and Mr. Bodas and Mr. W, S. Gandhy to have permission 
to interview accused, also Mr. W. S. Bapat and Mr, Baptista and also 
Hon’ble Mr. Khare in the Police Court lock-up. 

Accused to be detained in the Police Court lock-up. 

Copy ordered to be furnished to accused forthwith. 

( Initialled ) A. H. S. A. 

25-6-08. 

(TRUE COPY) 

A. H. S. Aston 
Chief Presidency Magistrate, 
and Revenue Judge, Bombay. 


SECOND CASE. 


^ On the 26th of June His Excellency the Governor in Council in- 
stituted another prosecution against Mr. Tilak by.authorising the Secretary 

?! another complaint being laid against 

Mr. Tilak, while the latter was in custody. 


The following is the second Sanction to prosecute Mr. Tilak. 
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SAXCTION 70 PROSECUTE. 

( A. H. S. 

27 - 6 - 08 . ) 

Under section 196 of tlie Code of Criminal Procedure 1898 His 
Excellency the Governor in Council is pleased to order Herbert George 
Gell, commissioner of Police Bombay, or such Police officer as may be 
deputed by him for this purpose to make a complaint against Bal Gau- 
gadhar Tilak, editor and proprietor of the Kesari^ a weekly Vernacular 
newspaper of Poona in respect of an article, headed “ These remedies 
are not lasting ” printed at columns 2, 3 and 4 of page 3 of the issue of 
the said newspaper dated the 9th June 1908 under section 124 A of India 
Penal Code and any other Section of the said Code ('including Section 
153 A.) which may be found to be applicable to the case. 

By order of His Excellency 
the Governor in Ccuncil. 

( Sd. ) H. O. QUINN. 

Acting Secretary to Government, 
Judicial Department. 

P. T. 0. 

Pursuant to the withinwritten order, I hereby depute Superintendent 
Sloane of the K. Division, Bombay City Police, to make the complaint 
therein referred. 

(Signed; H. G. GEEU, 

Commissioner of Police, 

Bombay.' 

Head Police office, 

Bombay, 27th June 1908. 


Dated Bombay | 
the 26th June 1908. ) 



In pursuance of the above Sanction Superintendent Sloane instituted 
the following complairit against Mr. Tilak before Mr. Aston, Chief Presi- 
dency Magistrate Bombay. 

INFORMATION OF WILLIAM SLOANE. 

The information of William Sloane Superintendent of Police, Bombay 
taken upon oath before Arthur Kerry Southcote Aston Esqr, one of His 
Magesty’s Justices of the Peace for the Towu& Island of Bombay, and the 
Chief Presidency Magistrate Bombay, on Saturday the 27th day of June 
1908:— 

I am informed and believe that Bal Gangadhar Tilak of Poona is the 
publisher, Proprietor and Editor of the “ Kesari ” a weekly Marathi 
Newspaper and that the Newspaper is printed at his press called the Ke- 
sari Press situated at 486 Narayan Peth at Peona. 

2. That the issue of the Kesari newspaper dated the 9th of the 
June 1908 now produced and shown to me marked A contains an article 
at Columns 2 to 4 on page 4 thereof, which is headed ( as translated into 
English) “These remedies are not lasting.” 

3. That a translation of the said article is also produced and shown 
to me and marked B. 

4. I verily believe that the said Bal Gangadhar Tilak has by the 
publication of the said article in the Kesari newspaper dated the 9th day 
of June 1908 brought or attempted to bring into hatred and contempt and 
has excited or attempted to excite disaffection disloyalty and feelings of 
enmity towards His Majesty and the Government established by law in 
British India and has also attempted to promote feelings of enmity and 
hatred between the English and Indian subjects of His Majesty. 

5. I am informed and verily believe that' several numbers of the 
Kesari newspaper dated the 9th day of June 1908 were forwarded to 
subscribers of that newspaper in Bombay and were received in Bombay by 
such subscribers and that I am advised that there has been publication of 
such newspaper containing the said article or articles within the jurisdic- 
tion of this Court. 

6. _ That I accordingly charge the said Bal Gangadhar Tilak as being 
responsible for the publication in Bombay of the said article in the Kesari 
newspaper dated the 9th day of June 1908 with committing offences pu- 
nishable under Section 124A and 153A of the Indian Penal Code and I 
pray that process may be issued against him. 

7. That an order under Section I96 of the Criminal Procedure Code 
dated the 26th day of June 1908 directing this Complaint to be made is 
now produced and shown to me and marked C. 

(sd.) William Sloane 
Superintendent of Police. 

('Before vie,) 

(sd.) A. H. S. Aston 
Chief Presidency Magistrate, 

27-6-08. Bombay, 
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!Mr. Aston thereupon issued a wairaut for the arrest of Mr. TOak 
■which was executed on his person in Jail on the morning of the 29th June. 

On the 29th of June the foUo'wing proceedings took place in the Court 
of the Presidency Magistrate. 

Proceedings. 

Deposition of Mr. B. V. JOSHI — 

(FOR THE GROWN.) 

“I having made solemn affirmation state that my name is Bhaskar 
Vishnu Joshi. My calling 1st Assistant Oriental Translator to Government. 

I see a copy of the Kesari newspaper dated 9th June 1908. It 
contains an article entitled “These remedies are not lasting” on page 
4 Columns 2 to 4. I have made a translation of it. My translation is 
correct. Newspaper and translation put in Exs. D & DI. 

Taken on solemn affirmation, (sd.) Bhaskar Vishnu Joshi. 

This 29th day of June 1908. 

Before me. 

(Sd.) A. H. S. Aston. 

Chief Presidency Magistrate, Bombay: — 


Deposition of Mr. N. J. DATAR— . 

I having made solemn affirmation state that my name is Narajan 
Jugannath Datar, my calling Clerk Customs Reporter General’s Office. 

I also do business of distributing the Kesari and other papers. I 
receive about 3000 copies of the Kesari a week. Some of them go to 
subscribers and others to non-subscribers. Copies of the issue Ex. D of the 
9th June we*re distributed by my agency in Bombay. 

Taken on solemn affirmation, (Sd.) N. J. Datar. 

this 29th day of June 1908. 

Before me, 

(Sd.) A. H. S. Aston. 

Chief Presidency Magistrate, Bombay. 

The statement of the accused was then taken and was as follows. 

STATEMENT OF ACCUSED. 

I state as follows:- 
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My name is- Bal 
,, father’s name-Gangadhar 
,, age about- 52 years. 

,, caste- Brahmin. 

,, Occupation- Editor. 

I wish to reserve my statement. (Sd.) Bal Gangadhar Tilak. 

I certify that this examination was taken in my presence and hearing 
and contains a full and true account of the statement made by the Accused. 

(Sd.) A. H. S. Aston. 

Chief Presidency Magistrate, 

Bombay. 


Order of Commitment . 

The Magistrate after recording the above depositions committed 
Mr. Tilak to the Sessions. The following are the orders of commitment 
in the two cases; — 

C. P. C. 273 

No. Case No, 421/w of 1908. 

Charge (Secs, 521, 221, 223 C. P. C,,} 

A. H. S. Aston Esqr. 

(Altered by my charges I Chief Presidency Magistrate at Bombay 
this 2 nd d^ay^f^JMy^lOOb. charge you BaN Gangadhar Tilak as 

C. 0.) follows : — 

That you on or about the 12th day of May 1908 at Bombay by words 
intended to be read brought or attempted to bring into hatred or contempt 
or excited or attempted to excite feelings of disaffection towards the Gov- 
ernment established by law in British India by publishing in a vernacular 
newspaper entitled the “Kesari”, of which you were the Printer and Pub- 
lisher an article as translated into English “ The Country’s misfortune” 
and thereby committed an offence punishable under Section 124A of the 
Indian Penal Code. 

2ndly. That you on or about the 12th May 1908 at Bombay by words 
intended to be read promoted or attempted to promote feelings of enmity 
or hatred between different classes of His Majesty’s subjects by publishing- 

in a vernacular newspaper entitled the “Kesari” of which you were the 

Printer and Publisher an article as translated into English “The country’s 
misfortune” and thereby committed an offence punishable under 
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Section 153 A of the Indian Penal Code and within the cognizance of the 
High Court and I hereby commit you to the said High Court to be tried 
on the said charges. 

29th day of June 1908. CSd.) -A. H. S. Aston. 

Chief Presidency Mag;istrate 
and Revenue Judge Bombay. 


No. 


Case No. 435, w of 1908. 


Charge ( Secs. 221-222-223 C. P, C. ) 
A. H. S. Aston Esquire, 


(Altered by my charges 
this 2nd day of July 1908. 
(Sd.) M. R. Jardine. 

C. C.) 


I Chief Presidency Magistrate at Bombay 
hereby charge you Bal Gangadhar Tilak as 
follows ; — 


That you on or about the 9th day of June 1908 at Bombay by words 
intended to be read brought or attempted to excite feelings of disaffection 
towards the Government established by law publishing in a vernacular- 
newspaper entitled the “ Kesari ” of which you were the Printer and 
Publisher an article as translated into English “ These remedies are not 
lasting” and thereby committed an offence pnnishable under Section 124 
A of the Indian PenM Code. 


2ndly. That you on or about the 9th day of June 1908 at Bombay bv 
v/ords intended to be read promoted or attempted to promote feelings o'f 
enmity or hatred between different classes of His Majesty’s subjects by 
publishing in a vernacular newspaper entitled the “Kesari ” of which 
you were the Printer and Publisher an article as translated into Eno-lish 
“ These remedies are not lasting. ” 

And thereby committed an offence punishable under Section 153 A 
of the Indian Penal Code and within the cognizance of the High Court and 
I hereby commit you to the said High Court to be tried on the said 
charges. 


(Sd.) A. H. S. Aston 
Chief Presidency Magistrate 
& Revenue Judge Bombay'.' 


29th day of June 1908. 
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BAIL PROCEEDINGS IN THE HIGH COURT. 

On the 2nd day of July Mr. Tilak applied through Counsel to Mr. 
Justice Davar presiding over the third Criminal Sessions of the High Court 
for his release on bail; but the application was refused. 


In connection Vs?'ith the bail application the following ajffidavits and 
counter affidavits were made. 


(1 j Affidavit of Mr. Bodas. 

I, Mahadeo Rajaram Bodas M. A. LL. B. of Bombay Brahmin 
Hindu inhabitant , High Court Pleader of this Hon’ble Court residing at 
Girgaum outside the F'ort, solemnly affirm and say as follows: — 

1. That on the 25 th June I appeared with Messrs. J. D, Davar, 
Barrister-at-Law, and S. M. Dikshit for the abovenamed accused 

before the Chief Presidency Magistrate Bombay in the case instituted 
against him under Sec. 124 A and 153 A of the Indian Penal Code. 

2. That on a complaint filed by Mr. Sloane, Superintendent Criminal 
Investigation Department Bombay, Bal Gangadhar Tilak B. A. LL. B. 
Editor and Proprietor of the Newspaper ‘‘Kesari” the abovenamed 
Accused was arrested on Wednesday the 24th June at 6-30 P, M. 
at Sirdar Griha in the Sitaram Buildings, near the Crawford Market, and 
was placed the next day on the 25th day of June before His Worship 
A. H. S. Aston Esquire the Chief Presidency Magistrate for the city of 
Bombay, who remanded him to custody. An application for bail was then 
made to the Chief Presidency Magistrate who refused it. 

3. That the said Accused was on Monday the 29th instant charged 
with offences under Secs. 124 A & 153 A Indian Penal Code before 

His Worship A. H. S. Aston Esquire the Chief Presidency Magistrate 
lor the city of Bombay . 

4. That on the 29th day of June after the evidence of the 
Prosecution was recorded the learned Magistrate on the application 
of the Public Prosecutor committed the Accused to take his trial at 
the present Criminal Sessions of the Bombay High Court on charges 
under Secs. 124 A and 153 A of the Indian Penal Code. 

5. That the said Accused, Bal Gangadhar Tilak, is at present in 

custody and has been in custody as an under-trial prisoner in the Dongri 
Jail since the 24th June. 

6. I submit that the release of the Accused on bail is absolutely 
necessary for the proper conduct of his defence and I therefore pray that 
this Hon’ble Court will be pleased to order his release on bail. The 
■grounds on which this application has been made are as under: — 
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Istly. That I am of opinion that the Accused has a good defence 
and that if he is not released on bail the Accused will not be able to pro- 
perly instruct those whose help he wants to secure for his defence. 

2ndly. That the Accused has been suffering from diabetes for some 
time past and was under medical treatment when he was arrested. 

3rdly. The said articles are too lengthy to allow the Accused to 
send instructions thereon from Jail and official translations of the said 
articles used in the proceedings before the Magistrate are incorrect 
and misleading, that the Counsel will not be able to make a proper 
defence unless the Accused had himself an opportunity of explaining 
the correct meaning and spirit thereof to his Counsel. 

4thly. That the Accused is a B. A. I<I/. B. of the Bombay Univer- 
sity, a well-known author, was a Professor of Mathematics in the Fergus- 
son College Poona, and sometime member of the Bombay Tegisladve 

Council and occupies a very high position among the educated Hindus 
of the Deccan. 


5thly. Phat the question whether the said articles come within the 
meaning of Secs. 124 A and 153 A Indian Penal Code is a matter to be' 

decided by a Jury and till that question is determined the Accused should 
be released on bail. 


Solemnly affirmed at Bombay') 
aforesaid this 30th day of t 
June 1908. j 


(Sd.) M. R. Bodas. 


(Sd.) E. J. Davar. 


Before me. 


Commissioner. 


(2) Affidavit of Mr. Bowen. 

GoT— 

RajaJlm Bote toi 

2. Id Septeinber 1897 the abovenamed Accused ■Ral -ii i * 

was tried in tWs Court for an offence punishable undw Sa otU^e 

Indian Penal Code in respect of the publication of oprio,-., ^ 

his newsoaner the puoiicanon ot certain articles in 

fflltvTrSo,,. L ■ /“'lyas convicted and sentenced to 18 

Government remitted, subject to certain noSo^; 7 
punishment to which the said Bal Ganc^adh^r Sk 

tions are annexed hereto and marked A. / condi- 
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_ 3. I crave leave to refer to the articles in the issue of the “Kes- 

12th May 1908 which is headed ( as translated into 
iinghsh) “ The Country’s misfortune ” for which the Accused has 

take his trial at the Sessions for offences puni- 

s able under Secs . 124 A & 153A of the Indian Penal Code and I 

am informed by the first assistant to the Oriental Translator to Go- 
vernment and venly believe that in the issue of the Kesari, dated 
e nd of June 1908, another article has been printed which is 
headed (as translated into English ) “The secret of the Bomb” 
and he has sent me a translation of that article. The writer of that 

article referred to the murder of Mr. Rand in 1897 and the exnlosion 

of the Bomb at Muzzafarpur and stated that considering the matter 
from the point of view of_ daring and skill in execution the Cha- 
phekar brothers take a higher rank than the members of the ‘club 
of the Bomb in Bengal and that considering the end and the means the 
Bengalees must be given the better commendation. The writer further 
stated in the said article that bombs explode when the repressive 
policy of Government becomes unbearable. 

4. I also crave leave to refer to the article headed “ These reme- 
dies are not lasting” which is printed in the issue of the “Kesari” 
dated the 9th June 1908 and which is the subject of the charge 
against the said Bal Gangadhar Tilak in case ^No. 435 of 1908 in which 
he has also been committed to take his trial at the Sessions. 

5. With reference to the allegations in paragraph 6 of the said affida- 
vit that in the opinion of the deponent the Accused has a good defence 
i. crawe leave to refer to the said articles in the issue of the “Kesari” 

Gated the 12th of May 1908 and to the said articles in the issues 
of the 2nd & 9th June. 

6. ^ With reference to the allegations in the said affidavit that the 

articles in the issue of the Kesari of the 12th May 
1J08 before the Magistrate are incorrect and misleading I say that a 
translation of the ^id article is being made by one of the Transla- 
tors of the High Court which will be used at the trial of this case. 

7. I further say that I am informed by the Eocal Government 
through one of their Secretaries that if the Accused is released on 
bail the Local Government believe that he will use his liberty to excite 

feelings of disaffection and hatred against Government and that it 
would be dangerous to release him. 

Sworn at Bombay aforesaid, 
this 30th day of June 1908 
Before me. 


E. J. Dovar. 
Commissioner. 



Ai)pendix to Mr. Bowe’ns Affidavit, 


In exercise of the power conferred by sec, 401 of the Code of 
Criminal procedure 1898 the Governor of Bombay in Council is pleased, 
hereby to remit, subject to the conditions hereafter set forth, the 
remainder of the punishment awarded to Bal son of Gangadhar Tilak 
and a convict in the Yerrowada Central prison No, 1445 at present 
undergoing a sentence of eighteen months rigorous imprisonment. 

The conditions are these: — 

That he will not countenance or take part directly or indirectly in 

any demonstration in regard to his release, or in regard to his 
conviction or sentence. 

That he will do nothing by act, speech or wniting to excite disaf- 
fection towards the Government. 

Judicial Department, By order of the Governoi of Bombay 

6th September 1898, in Council 

(Sd.) S.W. Edgerley 

Secretary to Government- 

I hereby accept and agree to abide by the above conditions under- 
standing that by the speech or writing referred to in the second condition 
is meant such act, speech or writing as may be pronounced by a Court 
of Law to constitute an offence under the Indian Penal Code and I 
acknowledge that should I fail to fulfil those conditions or any portion 
of them the Governor of Bombay in Council may cancel the retDissioti 
of my punishment whereupon I may be arrested "by any Police officer 
without warrant and remandeci to undergo the uiiexpired portion of 
my original sentence, 

Dawsd the 6th September 1898, Bal Gangadhar Tilak 

Prisoner, 

, Cerfafied that the foregoing conditions were read over to the prisoner 
Ba;^i^angadhar Tilak and accepted by him under Sec. 401 of the Code 
oi '^nmmal Procedure in my presence. 

J. Jackson 
Surg, Captain. 

Vviuiiess. Harry Brewin Superintendent. 

D. S. of Police, 

Dated the 6th September 1898. 
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f3) Affidavit of Mr. Sullivan. | 

1 5 Peter Sullivan of Bombay, residing at Maliarbowri Police Station 
Inspector Bombay Police , make oath and say as follows : — • 

1, The information in this case was filed on the 24th June 1908 
and a Search Warrant was issued by the Chief Presidency -lao-istrate 
and I proceeded to Poona with the said Warrant. On the 25th of June 
1908 the District Superintendent of Police of Poona searched in my pre- 
sence the office, press and residence of the abovenamed iVcctised Bal 
Gangadhar Tilak at No. 486 Narayan Peth Poona and a memo was found 

amongst the papers which w^ere then found and it contained the follow- 
ing particulars viz. — 

Hand book of Modern explosives by M. Eissler 
C publ. Crossby Lockwood & Sons ) 

Nitro — Explosives 

By P. Gerad Sandford. 

I was informed by Mr. Kelkar, the Editor of the Mahratha News- 
paper, and verily believe that the said memo is in the handwritino' of the 
saidAccussd. 

2. The said memo w^as found in a drawer in a waiting table in the 
Accused’s residence and it has been put in and marked as an exhibit 
in the proceedings in the Magistrate’s Court. 

Sworn at Bombay aforesaid i 
this 30th day of June 1908. J 

(4), Affidavit of Mr. Bodas. 

Ij Mahadev Rajaram Bodas of Bombay, Hindu inhabitant, High 

Court X leader, residing at Churni Road outside the Fort solemnlv 
amrm and say as follows: — 

n tinaffirmed affidavit of John Cuthburt 

Crenside Bowen Acting Solicitor to Government, served on the Accused’s 
Attornies Messrs. Raghavaya, Bhimji & Nagindas yesterday.: 

2. With reference to para 2 of the said affidavit I say that no previJ 
ous (^nviction could be referred to at this stage under section 310 of 
t le Criminal Procedure Code and such reference is highly objectionable as 
It seems to be intended to prejudice the Court against the Accused. ..y 

• With reference ^to the third para of the said affidavit I say that the 
article referred to therein as ‘‘Secret of the Bomb” is not in evidence and 
can not therefore be referred, to. The contents of the article have no 
earing on the present application and the Marathi heading has been 
mistranslated as “ Secret of the bomb ”, 
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4. With reference to para seventh of the said afiSdavit I submit 
that the statement made by the deponent on the alleged information 
of an unnamed Secretary of the Local Government is unauthenticated , 
irrelevent and inadmissible in evidence. I also submit that the alle- 
gation contained in the said para is not supported by any reason 
or evidence. 

I have also read the copy of the unaffirmed affidavit of 
Peter Sullivan of the Bombay Police served on Messrs. Raghavayya 
Bhimji and Nagindas yesterday and with reference thereto I say that 
the alleged memo referred to in para 1 therein was objected to by the 
Counsel for the Accused in the Chief Presidency Magistrate’s Court as 
being irrelevent and not proved but was allowed to be exhibited merely 
as an article found during search. I therefore submit that the contents 
of the memo are irrelevent to the present application and ought not to be 
referred to. 

Solemnly affirmed at Bombay 

aforesaid this 1st day of > (Sd.) Mahadeo Rajaram Bodas. 

July 1908. ) 

Before me, 

(Sd.) G. A. DAVAR. 

Commissioner. 

Mr. N. C. Kelkar, edi tor of the Mahj^aiia also made an affidavit stating 
that the allegation, that he ( Mr. Kelkar ) informed Mr. vSullivaii that the 
card found in the search of Mr. Tilak’s house was in the handwriting of 
]\Ir. Tilak, was untrue. 


The foUoiving p'uceecUnxif-i took place in 
iijrpU cation i^ef erred to above : — 


Court in connection tvith the hail 


Mr. M. A. Jinnah appeared to make the application on behalf of Mr. Tilak 
and Mr. R. E. Branson, Advocate-Greneral, Mr. J, D, Inverrarity and Mr. B. B. 
Binning, appeared to oppose the application. 

In opening his case Mr. Jinnah briefly reviewed the progress of the case 
to Mr. Tilak’s committal fey the Chief Presidency Magistrate to take his 
trial at the Bombay High Court Criminal Sessions. His reasons, he said for 
making that application were that he was of opinion that the Accused was 
in custody as an under-trial prisoner, and his release was absolutely necessary 
for the proper conduct of his defence. Accused has a good defence, but he 
would not be able to instruct those whose help he wanted for his defence 
if he was not released on bail. He also suffered from diabetes and was under 
medical treatment for it. The translations of the articles charged to him were 
incorrect and misleading; therefore, he wanted to instruct Counsel in order to 
give the spirit in which those articles had been written. He was a B, A., and 
an LL. B. : he was an author; was a professor in a College for sometime; he 
was for a period a member of the Legislative Council; and a well known man 
313 the Deccan. To this alfidavit, added Mr, Jinnah, there w"as a reply-affidavit. 
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Mr, Justice Davar: I have read every one of the aflidavits before coming 
to Court, I see in the affidavit of Mr. Bodas that he objects to certain state- 
ments in the affidavit ot Mr. Bowen, and for the matter of that, in the affidavit 
of Mr. Sullivan. These may contain statements which will prejudice the case 
for the Accused at the trial, and some of which perhaps ‘may not be held to 
be legally admissible. Having regard to the publicity that is given to the pro- 
ceedings in this Court, it is very undesirable to go into these statements, also 
to give publicity to these statements beforehand. Therefore, I should like to 
hear you as if you were making this application r.r parle, ” as if you were 
making it independent of any opposition from Government. 


Mr. Jinnah said that his application was that Mr. Tilak be released on bail. 
His Lordship was aware of the two sections in question, and he had to deal with 
this very question not long ago when the application to release Paranjape, the 
Editor of the Kal ” newspaper, was made. The whole point of bail w^as 
then placed before the Court and thoroughly threshed out. There was absolutely 
no ground whatever for refusing bail to Tilak. The whole question was whether 
Mr. Tilak would be forthcoming to stand his trial and to take his sentence, if 
any be passed against him. That had been laid down over and over again. His 
Lordship knew of the well-known judgment of the late Mr. Justice B. Tyebji, The 
arguments in the case took a long time, and Mr. Justice Tyebji thought ail legis- 
lation in regard to the release of accused . parties on bail was based upon the 
anxiety of the Legislature to secure the attendance of the accused at the trial. 
The leading principle of jurisprudence was that a man was not to be presumed 
to be guilty until he had a fair trial and was found to be guilty ( Bom. L. J. 
Yol VIII, p. 254 : ). So the whole question was in a nutshell. Was there any 
suggestion or any shadow of hint that there was any apprehension that TilaK 
would not come forth to stand his trial ? There was no suggestion of this sort 
made in the affidavits; therefore, he asked for Tilak’s release on bail; they were 
perfectly willing to furnish substantial security to any amount. 


Mr. Branson : I appear — 

Mr. Justice Davar: I will not trouble you, Mr. Advocate- General. 


Mr. Branson; Very well, roy Lord. 

Mr, Justice Davar, in disposing of the application, said Ever since he v^as 
informed that in these two cases Mr. Tilak was charged under Sections 124 A 
and 153 A, and an application for bail was going to be made to the High Court, he 
had given to the question his most anxious consideration. If it was only a 
question of personal feelings he would be most unwilling to keep a prisoner^ 
who was under-trial, “in custody before his trial: unless there were reasons why 
the unfettered discretion, which was vested in the High Court under Section 
49S of the Code, should not be exercised in favour of the accused. There was 
no doubt that Section 498 left the Judge of the High Court unlimited discretion, 
unfettered by any condition, and gave him power to release an accused person 
on bail, pending his trial. That was a judicial discretion; a discretion, that 
must be judiciously exercised; and exercised with care and caution. Mr. Jinnah 
had relied on the judgment of the late Mr. Justice Tyebjh His Lordship was 
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very familiar with that judgment, and with all that bad preceded it, and the 
arguments made use of by both the sides by the then Advocate-General Mr. 
Lang, and by Mr. Tilak’s Counsel. He was by no means in accord with the 
statement, broadly made, that the only consideration, which ought to guide the 
Court in deciding whether bail should or should not be granted, was the con- 
sideration that an accused would appear to take his trial. It was not - by any 
means the only consideration, or the main one; it might be one of the consi- 
derations or an important one. But in considering applications in serious cases 
there wrere many circumstances that must be wreighed before coming to a 
conclusion. As he had said before he had very anxiously thought over the ques- 
tion, and had considered the reasons and circumstances which guided him in 
making the order he proposed to make. He was most anxious that the Accused 
should have a perfectly fair and an unprejudiced trial. Accused would be 
tried before a Jury, and in view of the publicity that was widely given to 
everything said in this Court, it was eminently desirable that nothing should 
be said before the trial that wrould in any vray prejudice either the case for 
the Prosecution or for the Accused. He, therefore, thought that it would be 
wise under the present circumstances, not to give any reason, or enter into a 

discussion of the considerations weighing with him in refusing the applica- 
tion. He came to this decision with much regret but he vras constrained to 
refuse bail, pending the trial. 


SPECIAL JURY APPLICATION. 

On the 3rd July 1908, the Crown applied for a Special Jury being ordered to 

be empanelled to try Mr. Tiiak. Mr. Tilak, through Counsel, opposed the ap- 
plication; but Mr. Justice Davar granted it. 

The following proceedings took place in Court in connection with this 
application. 

On Friday, the 3rd July at the Criminal Sessions of the High Court, presided 
over by the Hon’ble Mr. Justice Dinshah Davar, the Hon’ble Mr. Branson, 
Acting Advocate-General, instructed by Mr. Bowen, Public Prosecutor, appeared for 
the Crown in the case of Emperor vs. Bai Gangadhar Tilak and applied for the 
trial of the Accused by a Special Jury on the ground that the case w-as on© of great 
importance and a Special Jury would be eminently fitted to try the case. 

Mr. Baptista, Bar-at law, appeared for the Accused and in the following 
able speech opposed the application for a Special Jury. 

My Lobd: — T his is a prosecution instituted by Government for a political 
offence under the special sanction of Government. It therefore comes with a force 
and recommendation naturally calculated to overwhelm the defendant. Under the 

circumstances we are entitled to the utmost consideration of the Court and the most 
scrupulous fairness from the Prosecution, We, therefore, ask the Prosecution not to 
press this application and we ask your Lordship not to grant it. We are perfectly 
convinced, and I submit, there is and there can be not a scintilla of doubt, that a 
Special Jury would prove most detrimental to the defence if it is empanelled in the 
ordinary way.I am, therefore, constrained to oppose the application for a Special J ury. 
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Id the benevolent theory of the Law the Jury is designed chiefly, if not exclusively 
for the benefit and protection of the accused. If therefore we had made the appli» 
cation yonr Lordship would have good reason to entertain it favourably. But we 
do notv/ant it. As a matter of fact we are afraid of the proffered gift. Tnneo’ 
Danaos dona ferentes, ■\Vhy then should it be forced upon ns against our will 
But if the Prosecution insists, we are willing to yield provided the Prosecution 
consents that the majority on the Special Jury consists of Indians conversant with 
the language in which the indicted articles are written, viz Marathi. I submit, the 
Prosecution can have no reasonable objection w^hatever to a Jury thus constitiitea. 
This can be secured if my learned friend exercises the right of challenge 
against Europeans and I shall assist him in that direction. If the right of 
absolute challenge is exhausted, special objection can bet aken and allowed by 
consent on the ground that the Juryman does not understand the language of the- 
articles. 


This will give the Prosecution the Special Jury they seek, and the defenaant ^ 
Jury of fit judges composed of his countrymen, which is, after all one of the 
fundamental essentials in a Trial by Jury, a form of trial which the genius of the 
English people has devised as one of the bulwarks of the liberty of the people. It 
my learned friend deliberately refuses such a fair and just proposal I must oppose 
the application on the following grounds.. 


1. In the first place, my Lord, it must be remembered that Mr. Tiiak resides in 
Poona, the Kesari is printed in Poona, and the language of the Kesavi is Marathi. 
Ordinarily Mr. Tiiak should have been tried in Poona. Had he been tried in Poona he 
wmuld have been committed to the Poona Court of Sessions. I am aware, my Lord, 
that the recent amendment of the Criminal Procedure Code has given jurisdiction 
to inferior Magistrates who are empowered to try and, do actually, the chaige of 
sedition without any Jury whatever. But considering the position and personality o£ 
Mr, Tiiak there can be little doubt but that he would have been commit- 
ted to the Sessions in Poona as he is committed to this Court. Had he been 
committed to the Sessions in Poona he would have the advantage of being tried 


by a Judge w'ho knows the language well and who would have been assisted 
by Assessors who would unquestionably be Marathas. If he were tried by^ a 
Jury he could under Sec, 275 claim, as a right, that the majority should consist 
of persons who were neither Europeans nor Americans, He would thereby, 
obtain that very kind of Jury which a trial by Jury really contemplates men^ 
tal-enfrom t lie cmd from tJie people who Icnow the language and the accused ana 

umild therefore he the fittest judges. privilege that cannot be too highly 

prized. Your Lordship is aware that the Jury by their right and power of return- 
ing a general verdict have really become the sole judges both of fact and law a& 
Lord Mansfield and Lord Pitzzerald declared in the cases reported in 21 State 
Trials, page 951, and 11 Cox Criminal cases, page 44. The privilege therefore is of 
supreme importance to the Accused, buf unfortunately he has been deprived of that 
privilege by the prosecution. They issued a warrant for the arrest of Mr. Tiiak from 
Bombay as they w^ere technically entitled to do. In this way they have given 
jurisdiction to this Court. But e^eu here Mr. Tiiak would be tried by a Common 



Jury, If a Common Jury were empanelled the majority would he non-Europeans 
Judging from the list of 3 urors. The list mentions 569 Europeans and 1673 non 
Europeans, The probabilities are therefore in favour of a Jury of 
non — Europeans in proportion of one to three. This might not be 

as good as a Poona Jury, but it is far more preferable to the Special Jury® 
But this application seeks to deprive us even of that limited advantage. As the 
Jury is for our benefit why should we be deprived of the Jury which the law 
allows and we desire under existing circumstances ? There is absolutely no 
reason for the refusal of my offer. On the contrary a Special Jury would be 
prejudicial to a fair trial for the following reasons: — 

(a) A Special Jury means that the majority shall consist of Europeans, 
judging from the list of Jurors. This list shows that there are 242 Europeans 

s t 1_ Indians. In all probability, therefore, the majority in the Jury 
would be Europeans. That was the case in the last Tiiak trial [and that was 
tho case in all sedition trials in this Court. 


(b) Europeans would not make fit Jurymen on the present occasion^ as they 
would be handicapped on account of their inability to uiaderstand the language of 
the alleged incriminating articles. They wcmld therefore be compelled to judge of 
any" possible tendency of these articles to excite disaffection towards Government 
through the medium of an official translation. Now, it is a notorious fact that 
translations by the best of scholars are not very satisfactory. Why then insist upon 
an imperfect medium when it is avoidable and when a Jury of competent men is 
available. This is prejudicial to the Accused. 


(c) Europeans would be compelled to accept official translations as correct al- 
though their accuracy is impeached. The Indians could bring their own knowledge 
of the language to bear upon the translations. Indeed no translations would be 
needed. Is this not conducive to justice and should this he deliberately discarded 
Erroneous translations would make an impression which it would be difficult to 
remove, specially as these translations have already been published in the Anglo- 
Indian Journals, There are no risks of a false impression upon Jurors who know 
the language and therefore no danger of misjudging, 

( ) In this case a Jury have to determine the effect of these articles upon 
the readers of the Kesari in exciting disaffection against Government. Obviously 
Marathi knowing Jurors would be by far the best judges of this — men taken from 
the very class to whom these articles are addressed. But by a speeial Jury Eu^ 
•ropeans would have to judge of the effect of 2Iarathi articles xiprm people who differ 
from them constitutioucilly in a thousand waysm This is condensed in the formula 
East is East and Wesf' is West J It is an extremely difficult and delicate task, 
and there is great danger of misjudgment. For example an article on cow killing 
would excite Indians to a riot. It would fall flat on Europeans* On the other 
hand articles advocating seriously Bureaucratic Government in England such as we 
enjoy or an attempt to abolish Trial by Jury, would lead to rebellion in England, 
but it would fall comparatively flat in I adia. Therefore Europeans would be bad 
judges of the effect of these articles and yet the innocence of tha accused would 
be in their hands when it is avoidable. 
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( e ) Lastly, my Lord, it is impossible to close one’s eyes to the fact that 
these political offences and press prosecutions are really a straggle betwem the 
rulers and the ruled for political rights^and privileges, 'which can be obtained from 
the rulers alone. Now Englishmen belong to the ruling class. There must exist 
some political and patriotic bias against Indian aspirations. Moreover English- 
men at the present moment are rather inflamed on account of the assassinations" 
in Muzaffarpur. There is therefore a real danger that Englishmen 'would be 
unconsciously biased against the Accused to his great prejudice. These are th^ 
objections to a SpecialJury on a charge of Section 12i A. Lut tJm'e is a seconl 
chai ge under &ec, 15o A.. Under that charge Mr. Tilak is accused of excitinw th 
fefelings of Indians against the Europeans. Practically therefore the Euroneant 
are the accusers, and yet they will sit in judgment upon the accused. The resnlf 
is this : On the charge under 124 A the Rulers w'ill sit in judgment upon a snh 
ject for his alleged rebellious spirit, and under See. 153 A the accusers will sit ' ' 
judgment upon the accused for exciting hostility against themselves. This 
opposed to all the fundamental principles of justice and jurisprudence. l miisf 
therefore ask your Lordship to reject the application especially after the sua(>P« 
tion I have made for empannelling a Special Jury composed of the maiorTv f 
special Jurymen who are conversant with the Marathi language aud would therf. 
fore be the fittest J udges in a case of this descrirption. 


His Lordship, after hearing the arguments 
cation, said 


, in disposing of the appii- 

Under Section 276 of the Criminal Procedure Code a Special Jury is neces 
sanly summoned in all offences punishable with death, and under the sZe 
section manv other case in which the Judge of the High Court so dUra 
Special Jury is called. Now the settled practice of these Courts is that Tn all 
important cases where the interests of the parties concerned required that a Jury 
consisting of men who are selected from a higher sphere of life and consermeuf- 

ly B„pp„ea .o intellisenoe W „/.he ca J 

are necessarily to be empanelled, the application is made to the Judo-e and if 
the Judge thinks it right, he grants the application. There is no doubt what 
ever that the cases against Mr. Tilak are important cases from his own stand 
point, and 1 feel m his own interest he should have the benefit of being tried byt 
Jury selected from the citizens of Bombay, but from the higher class of citizeL. 

Yesterday I iiad a raurder case before me tried hv t • 

ae J.rr conslBlea of tbre. P,„ee,, two Hlndaa an/ fonr ETr„l“ai 'Vu it 
previous days I had common juries which, on two occasions at least 
European majOTity. The panel summoned for a Special Jury is summon^ unlr 
certain regulations fixed by Sir Michael Westropp, and ordinarily constt, r 
small majority of Europeans, butthe Natiye community is fairly represented^ 

SedidorcLs wlrZnZp^M^^ 

SSelSr™.”' P"--. o™ Hin.n, a“„r“ 



The lule under which the Special J ury is empanalled is Rule 832. So there is no 
question that the Sheriff has no option when he is fixing the panel of a Special 
Jury that he must have at least half the number Europeans. 

Having regard to the exigencies of the Sedition cases and the probability of 
a large number of challenges, it does appear to me that the panel of twenty-seven 
out of which two or three have already been chosen, is in adequate; and 
therefore an additional panel of Jurymen is to be summoned; and I will see that 
in the panel that is made up for the Sedition cases the rule shall be adhered to, but 
it is possible that we shaU have a greater proportion of Natives than we have now. 
We have now sixteen and eleven, and eight more have been summoned so t^at 
there is a proportion of five and four. The names are picked out without having 
regard to the Europeans or Natives as they are called. So the chances are if there 
is not a majority of Natives, then at all events there will be a fair representation 
of Natives: but that is a matter entirely more or less to the extent as to how the 
Jury is selected. You have the Jury list fixed, and they are selected according to 
the rules obtained in this Court for many years. 

I hardly think that there is much substance in the arguments addressed 
as to the knowledge of the language. Of course if it comes to a conflict, then the 
Court must necessarily accept the translations of its authorized translators. At 
the same time if there is any glaring mistake or mistranslation, and if it is 
pointed out by Counsel for the accused, it is the bounden duty of the Judge 
presiding at the Sessions to see that the translation is correctly placed before 
the Jury, and if there is a mistake or mistranslation that ought to be corrected. 

I promise to give my most careful attention to anything pointed out during 
the trial. As I have said, I think it is a mistake to resist the formation of 
the Special Jury, under these circumstances. These cases are of importance, 
and so far there has been no precedent where in important cases Special Jury 
is asked and refused except on very special grounds. 

I have very carefully considered Mr. Baptista’s arguments addressed to 
me. I think on the whole, the interests of Justice will be gained if these 
cases should be tried by a Special Jury. I am quite sure that any member 
of the Special Jury will come in and take his oath to administer justice and 
will leave out all prejudices if he has any and all extraneous circumstances 
■entirely out of his consideration. 

His Lordship fixed Monday, the 13th instant, for the hearing of the caes. 

In the second case also in which Mr. Tilak was charged with Sedition, 
•on the application of Mr. Binning, his Lordship ordered the trial to be 
:by a Special Jury, 



The Sessions Proceedings. 

( Koiiibct.j' Higli CoiiFt JTIiircl CFiiiiiiial Scssioiis, ) 
Cmimmcing o„ Moudey, m 19fh July 1908, and conclndiug on 
W ednesday the 22nd July 1908 at 10 p. m. 

Before Mr. Justice JD. I). BA VAB. 


Mr. Branson, acting Advocate ) ( . 

■General, with Mr. Inverarity and C J appeared in person to 

Mr. Binning for the Crown. \ f ^°“duct his own defence. 


A a having taken his seat on the bench th^ 

Mr. Branson said : -Your Lordship will allow me to 

mention this case. I appear for the Prosecution with my learned SLds 

illSi tJjSr^ I the^clSrgef m'“^? 

His Lordship : In both cases ? 

Advocate General : — Yes my Lord. 

at the same trkL^^’^^ thij Ss^ thete^hlve charges 

committals made by the MaSrate ^ two 

appearing in the Kesari da'^iM 1 ivr respect of articles 

PF ng in tne Jxcsari da^ed 12th May and 9th June 1908 respectively. 

His Lordship :— Do you apply for that ? 

It is norrjuL?ion^S^am^Sn^^t^e°i ^ entitled to do so. 

stated SI -‘the^ Sections, your Lordship will find S 

the Section. a person is accused” ( Reads Section ) . That is 

( R-dt ttf TsfT£ Is 

applicable to the facts of the present case nff^ directly 

same. They are committed within three weeks exactly the 

Sec 2^4 '« i.-nLi -I tnree wecKS or each other aAd tirjdf>‘r 

committals the Judge^shi * trv^'the^* although there are two separate 
point of convenience there can L no me°stion'thaUt‘ w”^' t/u“ 

raruTs'certaSe’‘StS=f ?“d ~ iSiS 

33d , Reads Section 
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accordino- to I. L. S.. 26 Allahabad, page 195 has held that 

separate 'charge for each offence. ' Lordship^ ’will 

for each offence in this case, at t iinder*Sec 235 I submit -we 

see there are two charges ( Reads ). Now under 23 ^ 

can do this. It is exactly the wording of ^son is charged, 

will not apply. It refers to cases where more than one person 

His Lordship Sec. 235 in the first paragraph states that the 
charges must refer to the same transaction. 

Advocate General.- That expression has ord^ip^ wifi^fin^^the 

rulings of the Bombay High Court, and also find the 

words Ptejteted in 16 Jrand fatk Courts. 16 

expression dealt with by the Aiianao oU that is necessary. 

Bombay page 414 will supply your Lordship . p\ ,s Edition 

That is the case of ^arjivandas and at page 2o4 Pr 
we find ( Reads ) Your Lordship would find that Ihich 

the articles there? ) the articles impached 

we rely to prove intention of the party » Pnona from week to week 

srs of isr'Sa^^ “atdf 

SSeTofin?eVenl?gLt?^^^^ 

«Sefrf rsr if aff «&«ea 

T Ttidia There is sufficient authority for this. Here are c 

reported in the Allahabad and Calcutta High Courts of t ' 

evidence in support of that charge. Your Lordship will find two or three 

cases cited in the Notes at page 203 & 204 of <o sav 

To this it is not necessary to refer until I hear what Mr. iUak has . 

as to the applicability of Sec. 234. 

His Lordship -.-The ^only applicability of Sec. 234 
two cases but they can not be consolidated into one because there ar 

four charges. 

Advocate General; — No, My Lord, but under Sec. 153 A I do not 
propose to put the Accused up. 

His Lordship : Do you mean with regard to the charge under Sec . 

15 3 A with regard to each article ? 

Advocate General:-Only with reference to the second article. I pro- 
pose to put him up under two charges under Sec, 124 A and on one charge 
under Sec. 153 A. Section 233 provides that at any stage tic. (reads) There- 
fore in order to avoid the possibility of finding ourselves within the 
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rulmgof ihe Calcutta and Punjab High Courts and the Privy Council a& 
reported in 25 Madras I think this would be the safest course to adopt 
in order to answer any suggestion that we have done something or 
proposed to do something that is not within the words of the Act. That is 
an I nave to say with regard to the joinder of the Charo-es. 


_ Accused: — With regard to the law applicable here I think Sec. 227 

IS the one to be taken here. 

Sections 233, 234 & 235 are the Sections under which the charges 
are laid in the first instance before the Magistrate ( Reads the Sections 

Section_233 applies when the charge is first framed by the Magistrate* 
ihere is no provision m the Section by which the different charges 
can be amalgamated as it is proposed at present. That is my objection 
on the law point. Secondly, what I have to urge is that think 
toe two offences may not be regarded as the same transaction. 
They form different subjects altogether. It would be more con- 
venient to me to have each of them tried separately. The two articles 
refer to different subjects and if they are tried together it might make cou- 
usion, It not in the mind of the learned Counsel prosecuting, at all events 
in my own mind. I do not think I shall be able to conduct the defence of 
both cases together. Sections 234 & 235 are permissive but Sec. 227 is 
imperative. These articles are really separate, dealing with different 

the^c^hL°L^^^ question. On these grounds I object to the joinder of 

Advocate General:— I have pointed out my I,ord that this is not the 
case of amending the charges. If it were, if Your Lordship will look at 226- 
and the next Section, your Lordship will find that it gives powers of mendino' 
r adding to the charges. Here the two charges remain unaltered and I 
propose on behalf of the Crown to try them both together. The only question 

Sef7 in this instance. If your Lordship will look to 

Dec. -^7 you will find that the Court may alter or add to the charges at any 
ime (Reads Sec. 227). Now that Section has been held to justify a High 

framing a charge and then withdrawing it . Irefer my Lord 
i-n. 1 P^^® ^ stronger proof of the powers of the Court 

charges, as I propose to deal with them, is to be found in 
Dec. which provides that (Reads Sec.). It shows that although vou 

P’^evious sanction of Government which is necessary 

Code, still if the Court found It w2 

conS S 1° a charge the only result of 230 would be that that charge 
23S r “S Government have given their sanction. Section 

TXTo V A 4 . j thought, is plain enough for any one to understand who 
^ ^^d^^stand Y Reads Sec«) I should have thought it a matter 

ate^mise^/ ^ experience that one finds arguments 

are raised on points which are as clear as daylight. 

His Lordship :-Have you given notice of this application to the Accused? 

+ I have given notice of the application 

to he Other side. This is not an application, I say I am entitled to do what 



I propose* Sec. 235 will dissipate all difficulty. Tbe charges under 124A 
and I 53 A 5 Hiy Lord, will be treated as being alternative charges, (Reads) 
in which case either oSence may or may not be proved. In this case there 
will not be four charges but in order to avoid having any difficulty or doubt 
which may arise hereafter I propose to proceed under Sec. 233 and say that 
for the present I will not proceed under Sec. 153 A on the first charge and 
that will result in stay of the proceedings and discharge of the. Accused but 
not in acquittal. 

His Lordship: -With reference to this application I gathered from the 
Gujarathi newspapers that this application will be made to me to-day ; and 
having considered the possibility of hearing such an application made to 
me I have devoted considerable thought to the subject. In this case two 
separate informations were laid before the Magistrate and the 
Magistrate held two separate inquiries and made two 
separate comrqittments. The question now is whether these two 
cases can be taken together and tried at one trial. It would be extremely 
desirable from my point of view and in the interest of the Accused that 
there should be one trial and before one Jury. The Accused is entitled 
under Sec. 233 to be tried separately unless Sec, 235 to 239 come into opera- 
tion. I have grave doubts about Sec. 235 applying to this case. It seems 
to me that there would be considerable convenience if newspaper articles 
written from time to time can be considered as coming within the section, 
I have no difficulty however in ordering one trial under Sec. 234 provided 
that the charges do not exceed three. There are four charges in these 
two cases; but the Advocate General under Sec. 233 proposes to stay pro- 
ceedings on one of the four charges. I am quite willing to allow him to make 
use of that section and hold over for the present any one of the charges. I 
do not wish the Advocate General to be taken by surprise and I feel it 
would only be fair to tbe Accused and the Crown if under the powers vested 
in me under the same section I order that such stay of proceedings may 
amount to an acquittal. It is not fair that the Accused should have that 
charo-e hanging over him and I will order these charges to be tried in the 
same trial provided there are not more than three charges. It will be for 
the Advocate General on which of the charges he means to proceed. 

Advocate General : — I have already stated to your Lordship that I do 
not intend to proceed under more than three charges. I do not propose 
to proceed under Sec. 153 A in the case of the article appearing in the 
Kesari of 12th May 1908. 

His Lordship ; — think it is only fair to the Acused that he should 

be discharged from that charge, . 

Advocate General I am dealing with that question, I can select 
anv three charges and proceed on them and ask for a stay of proceedings 
on the other. " ■ ' ' 

His LordsMp:— But that 'Stay- shonld be fin i ... 

Advocate General That ^ serious question whether 
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His Lordship .-—That would not affect the other charges on the other 
articles. It will apply to this article on which you propose to hold over 
the charge; that would -not affect the other charges. 

Advocate General ; — I can see perfectly well how it may he ingeni- 
ously argued that it can. That is why I ask Your Lordship not to pass 
such order till the case is over. 

His Lordship Have you to make that application before the case is 
over or after.^ 

Advocate General: — I have made the application so far it is an applica- 
tion now. I am not applying, I am stating that it is my proposal to put 
the Accused up on three separate charges. 

His Lordship ; — So long as there are only three charges I order 
that the charges be tried at one trial. You will undertake Mr. Advocate 
General to apply for the stay and that such stay shall be final. 

Advocate General : — 1 simply undertake that 1 will not further 
prosecute. I am entitled to do that. 

His Lordship : — ^That will be the application. 

Advocate General; — Yes, when the three charges are over I shall tell 
the Court as I have already adumbrated before the Court that I do not 
intend to proceed further. 

His Lordship; — My present order then will be that the Accused will 
be tried on three charges, that is one charge in case No. 16 and two charges 
in case No, 17. 

Advocate General : — My Lord, My learned friend Mr. Invetarity will 
open this case before the Jury. 

The Clerk of the Crown “Mr. M. R. Jardine” commenced to read 
the charges when Accused said : , 

Accused: — My Lord, the objectionable passages on which the prosecu- 
tion IS laid are vague aud are not specified so that I can not properly 
conduct my defence. 

_ Clerk of the Crown ; ( Reads first chage ) Do you plead guilty or not 

giUity ? 

Accused: — plead not guilty. 

Clerk of the Crown: ^You are further charged ( Reads second case ) 
Do you plead guilty or not guilty ? 

Accused:— I plead not guilly. But I think the words on the artide.s 
on which the prosecution rely should be specified. 

Mr. Inverarity: — As the whole lot of the words are objected to I ask 
your Lordship to amend the charges by putting in the whole articles info 
the charge. It is usual to give notice of charges to the Accused by giving. 



him reference to page and coltiinn of his newspaper as it appears this is not 
suificient I apply for the whole of the articles to be put in, in order 
that there may be no chance of any difl&culty arising there afterwards* 

His I^ordship: — ^What is it you apply for ? 

Mr. Inverarity: — That the whole of the articles be included in the 
ciarges. 


His Lordship: — This means that the whole article will have to be read 
to the Jury. 

Accused: — ^Yes, My Lord. 

His Lordship: — That is what you apply for ? 

Accused: — ^What I complain of is that the charges are vague and that 
the whole article can not be contended to be seditious. 

His X^ordship: — If you think that you have not sufi&cient of what you 
are charged with, Mr. Inverrarity will put in the seditious passages. 

Accused: — I do not ask your Lordship to do that. 

His Lordship: — Mr. Inverarity says he puts in the whole article? Do 
you wish that read ? 

Accused: — yes. 

His Lordship : — It may waste half a day. 

Accused : It may happen that first the Prosecution relies* on certain 
passages and then^ — 


His Lordship I understand Mr, Inverarity to say that the whole of 
the articles must be put in. 

His Lordship to Accused : — You must understand exactly the order 

lam malnng. I am^ now making an order on your objecting to the 

charges that the subject matter of the charge should be set forth in 

the charges themselves. That will be done and you will now understand 

that you are charged with the whole article of May 12, 1908 and the 

whole article of June 9, 1908 as seditious, and you are on trial on the 

whole of these two articles. ^ You will also understand that I have made an 

■order that you will be tried in one trial for three charges which are made 
against you. 


Clerk of the Crown ; — The charges in the first case will now be read 
f reads 

(reads)^^^ Crown.— The charges in the second case will now be read 


Accused The second article may be taken as read. Mv obiection 
is only to^the translations. 

Clerk of the Crown : — On these charges as amended do you olead 
guilty or not guilty i 
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Accused : I claim to be tried. 

The July were then called. 

The names of the jurymen present were then called by the Clerk of 
;the Crown: — 

James M, Mair ( Challenged by the Accused ) 

Nair Nissim ( Challenged by the Accused ) 

Bhimrao Atmaram ( Challenged by the Accused ) 

F. G.Wood. 

John Greig. 

Bertram Glass Hilliard. 

Palonji Dadabhoy Davar. 

Chundulal Sitalal (Challenged by the Crown) . 

G/ J. C. Hodson, 

Shapurji Sorabji. 

Claude Ureriam Biddell ("Challenged by the Accused^^ 

Rustamji F. Wadia f Challenged by the Crown) . 

Edwin Yeo ( Challenged by the Accused) . 

S. Hempson. 

G, H, Me. Causland (Challenged by the Accused). 

Wiliam C. Anderson. 

J* G. Martin. 

Mr. W. C. Anderson was appointed Foreman of the Jury. 

The Jury were then sworn. 

His Lordship to Accused: — Do you wish the whole of the articles to be 
:read to the Jury in the course of the charge to the Jury? 

Accused : — No, my Lord, they may be taken as read. 

■* 

His I.ordship ; — ^Of course they will be read later. 

The Clerk of the Crown then read to the Jury the charges against 
Mr. Tilak which were as follows: — 
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IN THE HIGH COURT OF JUDICATURE AT BOMBAY* - 

CASE No. 16. ■ .. . , , , ■ ' 

CroTi'i’'^ ■Sid.6 to wit* Yoti Ssl GsiigsdiiEr, src clisr^cd by tiic 

Clerk of the Crown as follows: — ' ’ ' 

Firstly:— That yon on or- about the '12th' day -of May' 1908 at 
±>onij-j£yj then and there being the Printer-and Publisher .of' ‘a- ‘cextain 
\ e..t!ac ular newspaper and entitled the by printed words brought 

or attempted to bring into 'hatred or contempt or excited or attefnpted 

towards the Government established by 
british India, to wit, by publishing in Bombay in the issue of the 

the 12th May 1908 in columns 4 & 5 of page 4 and in 
^ ^ 5 thereof, an article headed with words having 

;wneti translated) the following effect vix ''The conn trys’ misfortune” 
aji cl proceeding, (when translated) as follows; — ‘^^Noone” &c. ■ . ' 

thereby committed an offence punishable under 

n the congnizance 

oi tne iiigh Court. *= . 


Given under my hand this 13th dav of Julv 1908. 

I ^ 

(Sd.) M. R. JARDINE 
Clerk of the Crorvul 


Crawn Side Bombay, to wit, Gangadhar Tilak are charged 

the Clerk of the Crown as follows ; — ' ‘ 

Secondly: — That you on or about the 12th day of May 1908 at 
Bombay, then and there being the Printer and Publisher of a 'certain 
r ernacniar paper entitled the ‘ ‘ Kesari ”, by printed W'ords promoted or 
attempted to promote feelings of enmity or hatred between different 
classes Cl the subjects of his Majesty the King Emperor, to wit, by piiMish- 
ing in the issue of the said newspaper of the 12th May 1908 in columhs 

°i py ® ^ ^ 2 of page 5 thereof an article headed 

wun words having (when translated ) the following effect viz. “The 
country’s misfortune” and proceeding f when translated j as follows:— 

“ No one ” &c. 

1 - thereby committed sn offence punishable under Section 

Indian Penal Code and within the cognizance of the High 

Given under my hand this 13th day of July 1908. 

(Sd.) M. R, JARDINE. 
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I • 


No. 17 


.'■lx 


,Groiroa,Si46' .Bombay, to wit. , You- Bal Gangadhar Tilak, .-ate charo 

Clerk of the Crown as follows 


by 


.y«paper^ entillef tie ‘7 woS^brol^for 

attempted to bring into hatred or contempt or excited or ^ 

excite feelings of disaffection towards the Government established L ^ 
in British India, to wit, by publishing in Eombay““L 
n^pa^r^ the 9th June 1908 in celumns 2 to 4 of pS'4 , w„£ an 

lated '} a$ follows: — From this ” ^ ^ traris. 

an offence punishable under Sectinn 

C of the Indian Penal Code and within the cognizance of the Hio-hConri 

Given under my hand this IStli day of July 1908. c'^'-onrt. 

(Sd) . M. R, JARDINR 
Clerk of the Crown. 


Crowa Side Bombay, to wit. You Lai Gangadhar Tilak are charcred bv fbp 

^ ^'Jerk of the Crown as 

Secondly.- — ^That you on or about the 9hh djjtr rv'f 
then and there bemg the Printer and PubHsher of a certain 
newspaper entitled the ^^Kesari'\ by printed wordVnmmo^ vernacular 
to promote feelings of enmity or hatred between diffpr^? 1 attempted 

subjects of His Majesty The King Emperor to wif ? classes of the 

Bombay in the issue of the said NeSSI; !?f 7^^ ?““ishing in 

Columns 2 to 4 of page 4 thereof an arhvFf. June 1908 in 

(when translated; the following effect viz^ “ThS\em 

lusting” and proceediugs (when translated; 


153 Atthe1nXnS’c“d”fu^^^^^ SecBou 

Court. congmzance of the High 


Given under my hand this 13th day of July 1908, 


(Sd.) M. R. JARDINE 
Clerk of ^ the ‘ Crown, 
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OPENING ADDRESS EOR THE PROSECUTION. 

Ms.. Invebasity, Barrister-at-L,aw then hfjgan his opening 

address which was as follows;— May it please your Lordship and 
gtSSmen of the Jury. My learned friend Mr. Branson, he Advo- 
cate General, has had to go away to attend to a case in ^^^her coiirt . 
Therefore the duty of stating this case devolves upon me. *7 

is charged as you W heard with offences under two sections of the Pena. 
Code in respect of two articles which appeared in the newspaper 

The KesaH is a Marathi newspaper printed and published at ^ 0 °^^ 

■Dublished in Bombay, where it has a large circulation and is sold tor 
three pice pet copy! The first Section under which he is charged and 
which I have read to you is section 124A. I. P. C. (Reads Section) . 
There are three explanations to the section (Reads the explanations;, 
iife sSon, you L gentUmeu, gives Ml effect to what « the law of 
all civilised countries. It gives the press and any person who chooses 
to write in the press full liberty to say anything on any action of the 
Government, but it does not allow them to use ® ^ 

defaming private persons and of bringing them into 

You may comment on the administrative measures of Government , but 
when vou go further and charge Government with bad motives, of 
with dlsreo-frd to the interests of the people and of acting with regard to 
rurV^us”, only that is not aUowed by the law. Theie arc seyctal ptouounce- 
ments of these Courts, some in judgments and some ^he form o. 
summinos up to the Jury. I do not propose to read them to you as hiS 
Lordship is perfectly familiar with them. The Section appeam to be 
perfectly clea? in itLlf; h distinctly states that (Reads). Well, ^ 
been some controversy as to the meaning of the word disaffection, but 
the first part of the section says (Reads Section;. That is 
definition; but I submit to 7 °^ that we can very easily get over 
citing from the indictment in England , the definition of what is meant 

by Seditious Libel (Reads) . 

Til at is the form of indictment of libel in England. It is set out in 
Archibald’s Criminal Indictments page 729. 1 reads 

to me to put one of the matters to be included in the, term disaffection 
and it is summed up in the phrase attempting to create l am 

going to refer to the charges separately. The first ^ 

12th^ May 1908. Before reading it to you I 
shortly what the Prosecution submit as the efiect 
We don’t want you to take separate parts f 

with a comment upon what is known as the .. 

outrage which is described in the paper as an attempt by 
to bomb with the intention of killing an official; 
in a wron^ carriage and two unfortunate ladies were killed. 

Sat all ftated in the article as being what the Muzufferpur outrage was 

The whole of the article is devoted to stating that the whole cause of 

this outrage is the iniquitious charact^ of Se effect 

cal rule of the British in this country. That we submit ^ you is the effect 

of that article. It speaks of the Country’s Misfortune. What is meant by 
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the country’s misfertuue ? It will be for you to say « W jueaus *st « is the 
rniintrv’s mrifortune to be ruled by the British or whether it is that India 
i cSg to^e same state as that iu Russia, or the state the Aceus- 
ed savs Russia is in. I shall hand you copies of the articles as soon 
as they have been proved. It is sometimes difficult to follow an artic e 
Sthont it being before you. But you will have ample leisure hereafter 
to sS them !t begi J ‘ ‘ The Country’s misfortune ’ ’ (Reads down to 
“ white official class.”) In that passage the writer describes the details 
41 T\/rti.Ttitfarniir outmo-c aud ascribes this to the perversity of the 
white official class I think you will have no doubt in finding that the 
r^illL^ue white official class means the British Government. (Reads down 
to?' Mr Kinosford.”) That was the gentleman on whom the attempt was 

futendei f R-eai doin to ‘ ‘ 

have to see what the real state of Russia is. He describes the affairs ii 

Russia and says oppressions have exasperated the ® 

beo-un to throw bombs. (Reads down to is ^aimn^ ound ) • wd pa s 

there and try and impress on you what interest °«?Snt 

out. He says that British rule is entirely governed, by selt-interest except 

iTso far as it is bounded by tbe necessity of avoiding exasperating the 

people of the country. That I say is a gross libel on the Government of 

iS and of Greai Britian. It goes ^ u Onr 

taken out of the hands of Government and put into oUr own hands. Out 

own hands there means the hands of the Natives. (Reads down to the 

Sts of Swaraiya ”) . That is a word that means one’ s own rule and may 
mean Self-Government or imperial or autocratic. There it is said that 
the Government of India are only induced to go on exactly as they choose by 
these considerations. The lesson being a rise like that of Japan iii the recent 
war with Russia, lesson of history. (Reads to horrible deeds recklessly ) . 
There is a phrase used which explains the meaning of Swarajya. We h v 
it defined by himself in another article in the paper. He says the people 
are growing stronger and stronger and they want Swarjya. Well, Swarajya 
is translated by the translator as literally one’s own rule or Government, 
Self-Government. We have the Accused’s own definition of Swarajya. Judge 
between the two .Well then, gentlemen, there is the liTesan .^own ^efinRion 
of Swarajya and it apparently means that ^heiiever the 

Government they are entitled to do so . (Reads to methods ^ ^ , 

subjects,”;. According to this the /liTesan had on previous occasions earned 
?he Government that Russian methods would be imitated by the people of 
India if they were not careful. I think there can be no doubt tlmt the Russian 
methods must be the throwing of bombs. (Reads down to beyond certain 
limits”) .These words are put into the months of the Anglo-Indian Officials, 
f Reads down to “the whole country”) . There the writer represents 30 crores 
of people in India burning with indignation and says it 
to expect some of them to commit outrages ludnced °PP^ • 

system of Government. (Reads down to occasions ) . Pha ,^gentlmen, i 
amost defamatory statement against Government that it iS' their demreto 
St their own contry at thi expense of the Natives of India (Reads 
down to “stop this traga”.) Traga is interpreted to mean inflicting upon 
on,e’s own person some injury in order to bring evil or blame uponanqt er. 
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That last page that I have read is a good illnstration of what the law 
allows. It is particularly fair comment to make whether bomb-throwing 
should be suppressed by repressive means or other means are quite justified. 

But what the Government say is that these articles are a direct attack 
on Government alleging that it is unscrupulous to say that it is the strong 
desire of Government to benefit itself to the loss of the Natives, and in an 
earlier part it likens the people of this country to a cat. The article 
compares the Government to the man who confines a cat with such 
cruelty that it leaps at him and tries to kill him. You will see from the obser- 
vations whether it is or it is not a transgression of the elements which the 
law allows to be discussed of Government measures. On that part of the 
case I would like to quote you some passages from Lord EHenborough’s 
judgment, in the case of King Firsus Lamhert reported in II Campbell, page 
298 in which there is a seditious libel against George III tried over a 
hundred years ago, in 1810. Lord Ellenborough in that case said (reads) 
Just apply the words to this article here. Does it say that Government is 
actuated by good motives and is being merely misled into errors or is it 
going a step further and insinuating that Government says (Reads from 
“ We shall practiee” to “beyond certain limits”). If they do that it 
would be most libellous. Further on Lord Ellenborough says at page 402 
(Reads^ and at page 304 he says ( Reads down to “ convey ”.) 
That really is a test of what the words convey. What were those words 
intended to convey and what the probable effect that it would have on 
the minds of the men who read them. Then later on at page 405 he says 
f reads down to propogate and to libel). Just apply those words to this 
article. Don’t you think that this article is intended to convey to readers 
that the only thing which comes between the people of India and the 
blessings of this country is the English rule ? So much for the first article. 

The second article is dated 9th June 1908. I may mention to you 
we mean to put in and rely on the first article which you will remember 
is dated May 12th and we are going to rely on another article of May 12th 
and on an article of May 19th and another article of May 26th and two 
other articles dated 2nd and 9th June 1908. I do not propose to 
read them to you in extenso though they will be read to you in extenso 
if you wish it. I shall only read such passages as will show you what 
was in the mind of the Accused. You will knowthatthe articles which have 
been selected for this charge are only part of a series showing the 
writer’s inquisitions characterisation of the methods of Government. In 
the first article the writer repudiates all sympathy with the throwing 
o-f bombs for subverting British rule. In the next article, it is a most 
extraordinary article with regard to bomb— throwing, it points out, and 
it is a most mischievous thing to do, that people in other countries 
have obtained whaf they want by bomb— throwing. It points out that 
Government cannot prevent the manufacture of bombs, they are easy 
to make, ^ they only require a few chemicals. It suggests in a veiled 
manrier ttiat other countries have got advantages by the use of bomb 
and foul murders, and that bombs can be very easily made in India. I 
will read you that article. (Reads article in ^^Kesari'^ dated 9th June 1908 
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headed “ These remedies’ are not lasting” down to “ rights of 
Swarajya”). Well, we call your attention to this passage and ask you to say 
whether it is or is not defamatory to the English Government ? Then it is 
alleged that British Rule has been based on self interest and Government 
carry it on as they like, or as it is put “ a selfish administration. ” This 
means an administration devoted to the benefit of the people by whom it is 
carried on and not of the people of India. ( Reads down to “ not o'ot as 
much generosity as the Moguls ’’J. Then again it says Government'’ after 
all is enriching England at the expense of India. ( Reads down to 

‘ ‘English in India not being permanent”) . You see he says were it not 

for this bomb— coming Government would have been able to nursue tb eir 

object of enriching England at the expense of India. ^ 


But the bomb has come in and prevented such a state of thino-sbecomino- 
permanent. (Reads to “ it is a charm, an amulet”;. What is the meaninS^ 
of that? How does a bomb become a witchcraft, or amulet or charm'* 
unless it is intended to be used? (Reads from “it is not necessary’’ down 
to violent turn headed persons’ ) . Quite apart from any reference 
to bombs you will find that Government is described in the same manner 
there ^ the people who have a grievance to bring to the notice of the peo- 
ple of England. You will see this for yourselves when you read the articles 
themselves. There are two paragraphs to the same effect that British 
Rule is a curse to the country, and if that is really the case they must 
expect to have the same state of affairs in India as, the writer says, exists 
in Russia. I he writer actually refers to the murder of the King of Portuo-al 
as resulting in having the desired effect. Does it not appear to you that 
it was a threat tc the Government of India and a suggestion to 
tne people of India that British Rule cannot be allowed to <^o 
on as present, and that it is impossible to suppress the 

rnaking of bombs because they are so easy to make and only want a few 
ch^icals to make them ? The second article is under section 124A 
I._P. C. and also under Section 153A I. P. C. Only three charges can be 
tried at one trial, and in this case there are two charges under section 
124 A and^one charge under section 153 A. (Reads Section and explanations) . 
ou see that is .a section which makes it an offence to write matters which 
racid feelings between Natives and Europeans. This article comes 
within this Section. Well, I have read the passages to you and it will be 

passages are, or are not calculated to stir up 
nacial feelings. You will find that the intention of the writer can be 
•gathered from the other articles. You will see that in his first article he 
^equently alludes to the alien rulers being white. What is the object of 

the reference to the rulers being alien, and being white? It can only be 
intended to stir up racial feeling between Europeans and Natives of ihe 

pointing out to them that the white class is acting in India in 
t directly hostile to the interets of the natives. With 

going to read the whole of them to 

be nut beW unfairly selected, because they wiU 

n I ^ f .“^5^ propose to read any of those particular pas- 

writer was only to attack the actions 
and measures of Government, or the policy of the Government itself, ' 
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Acctued > — I don't think those articles can be put in to show intention 
until such time as the other Articles are put in and admitted. 

Mr. Inverarity ; — Under section 13 cf the Evidence Act they are 
admissible. If the Accused thinks the articles cannot be admitted in. 
evidence at this point I will not read them now. The Advocate General ^ 
will read them to you in summing up the case. There is no charge against ' 
him in respect to these articles. They are only used as showing what was 
in the mind of the printer and publisher of these Ax tides when he published 
them. Section 14 of the Evidence Act is the one under which we shall 
tender them and we shall ask you to use them in this way. Section 14s 
says jf Reads Section 14). We say that this Article is one of extreme 
hostility to the Government as a Government. You will find the illustra- 
tion to that Section is exactly to the point (Reads illustration E.>' There 
are many other illustrations which are also appropriate, but that is the one 
which is most appropriate. Here is a writer who is charged with defaming 
Government and I have referred to one article as showing vrhatis Accused’s 
idea of what is ‘‘Swarajya.” Gentlemen, I have not been too long,. I have 
refrained from reading long judgments and long summings up. I will leave 
those to my learned friend the Advocate General and to His Lordship. 
There are three charges which will claim your attention. Two of them under 
Section 124A. and one under 153A. It might be convenient to you to have 
with you copies of these two Sections. With his Lordship's permission I will 
hand to each of you, gentlemen of the Juiy^, copies of these two Sections ^ 
^ that you will be able to see for yourselves what the words really are. 
xhe words are so clear that I don’t think you will want anyone to explain 
to you what they mean. 

Advocate General : — I tender, my Lord, |the sanction to prosecute, 
in this case, f Exhibit A.) 

The Advocate General : — Me will now call the witnesses for the 
Prosecution and my learned friend Mr. Binning will examine them,. 

Mr. Bhas ker Vishnu Joshi was then called. 


EVIDENCE FOR THE PROSECUTION.— 

Firs^ Wit7iess: BHASKAR VISHNU JOSHI 
Exammedby Mr. Biiming^ Bar-at-Laiv. 

What is your name? Bhaskar Vishnu Joshi, O, You are first 
assistant to the Oriental Translator?— Yes. Q. You are a B. A. of the Univer- 

recognise the signature of this document? 

Yes. O. Whose is it. It is that of Mr. H. O. Ouinn, Acting Secretary to 
Government Judicial Department. O. It is the section to prosecute in the 
first case?— Yes. Mr. Binning: My Lord, I put that in. His Lordship: (to 
acccused) Have you any objection to this going in?-No, my Lord; I have no. 
oiijeetioii to its going 111 , (Ex. A.) , 
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Q. You see tHs other document giving sanction for the other prose- 
cution? — Yes. O. Is that the signature of Mr. Ouiiiii? — Yes. It is dated 16th 
June 1908. MiTBinnhig: I tender it. (Ex. B.) 

Mr. Binning: — I want to show him the signature at the end of both the 
documents and ask him to prove Mr, Gell’s signature. To witness: Do you 
recognise that signature? — Yes. It is that of the Commissioner of Police, 0« 
You produce this newspaper-the Kesari of the 12tli May 1908? — Yes. Q. On 
page 4 and 5 you see an article, which you translated? — Yes. Q, You also 
see the official translation? — Yes, I do. Plis Lordship: You received that 
newspaper in the course of your duty? — ^Yes, my Lord. Mr. Binning: I tender 
the newspaper and translation. (Ex. C.) 


His Lordship : You translated the article. How is it headed ? — It is 
headed ‘The Country’s Misfortune ’. Mr. Binning: You see the other 
article in the Kesari of the 9th June; did 3^011 get it in the course of your 
duty as assistant tO' the Oriental Translator to Government ? — Yes. Mi, 
Binning: Will your Lordship direct that if there are any witnesses in this 
case in Court they should be - asked to leave ? Mr. Inverarity : If there is 
-any witness assisting the 5 Accused in his defence in Court, I have no 
objection to his remaining. It was stated that Mr. N, C. Kelkar was 
helping the Accused and was witness. Mr. Inverarity : I have no objection 
to his remaining. (Ex. D.) 


Mr. Binning : You see columns 2 and 4 of the article headed ‘ These 
'remedies are not lasting ’ in the issue of the 9tli June? — Yes. O. You 
produce the Kesari of the 12 th of May ? — Yes. O. You see an article in 
column 3 of the page 5 ? — Yes. His Lordship : Where are they ? — They 
came under the ‘ Editor’s Stray Thoughts ’ and they are 3 and 4 of these 
notes. The articles begin with “ Since the commenceinent of the bomb 
affair”. Mr. Binning : I tender this my Lord. The Accused : I object 
to the articles going in as proving intention. They may go in as showiiig 
the circumstances under which the article was written, I refer your Lord- 
ship to Mayiie’s Criminal Law page 522. In the last Kesari case many 
articles were put but not as showing intention. What I say is^ithat these 
articles can go in to show the surrounding circumstances under which the 
article was written but they cannot be put in to prove intention. 

His Lordship : This cpiestion has been argued in previous cases, and 
I shall admit them for the same purpose for which the^" have been admitted 
in previous cases. (Ex. E.) 


Mr. Binning to witness : Do 3W1 produce the of the 19th May 

and do you see a Malathi Leader on page 4 Columns 4 & 5 and Cohiinn 1 of 
page 5 ?— Yes, How is it headed ? — A double hint. His Lordship: Is it 
an article?— No, my Lord, it is the leader, Mr. Binning : I tender the 
article and translation, (Ex. F.) 

Q, Do you produce the Kesari of the 26th May 1908 ?— Yes, Qi Do 
you see columns 3, 4, & 5 of page 4 and do you find a Marathi leader 
in these columns headed ^0 Real Meaning of the Bomb,”— 
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Yes. Mr. Binning: — My Bord, each paper goes in with the foot note showing 
that it was printed and published by the Accused. (Ex. G.) 

Continuing after lunch Mr. Binning proceeded rvith the examination 
Q. Do you produce a copy of the Kesari dated 2nd June 1908? — Yes. You see 
there in columns 3, 4 and 5 of page 4 a leader entitled ‘The Secret of the 
Bomb’? — Yes. Q. That came to }-ou in the course of your duty? — ^Yes. Mr, 
Binning: I tender that, my Eord, wdth the official translation. (Ex. H.) 

Mr. Binning; There is only one more. I show you Ex. D in this case.’ 
The Kesari of the 9th June and in the 2nd and 3rd Columns of the pages 
5 do 3'on see an article? — Yes. O. is it a leading article? — No, it is amongst 
‘•Stra^* thoughts of Editor.” Q. What note is it ? — It is note No. 11 and 
begins “the English are openl}- an alien Rule”. Mr. Binning: I put in the 
article and translation. (Ex. I.) 


His'Lordship Does the Accused wish to ask the witness any question ? 

Choss-Exajiis'atiok of The Witness by sis. Tilak 

The translations that you have put in, have you made them yourself ? — They 
are High Court Translations. Can you vouch for their accuracy ? — The originals 
are not here hut I can vouch for their accuracy. Have you compared them your- 
self with the original ? — Yes, I have. His Lordship : All of them ? — No my 
Lord, One I did not get. His Lordship : Which was that ? — That was of the 
26th of May. Excepting that one I compared them all. His Lordship : That is 
Ex. G. Q, Did you translate all of them before ?— Yes, Q. Did the two transla- 
tions differ ?— My translations differ in minor respects from those of the High 
Court. You have before you the High Court translation. Is it to be preferred to 
yours ?— Yes in most cases. Q. Have you got your own translations with you ?— 
No. Mr. Branson intimated that they had been sent for. His Lordship to Accus- 
ed : Which translation do you want 2— The original translation of the article of 
12th May. Q. Now take the original translation Ex. H dated 2nd June 1908. 
Is that the official translation ? — Yes. Q. Can you give us the date of the transla- 
tion ?— I cannot remember. Q. YTn have said that yon have translated. Can you 
not give the date ? — No, I do not remember. Q. Can you tell me that that was the 
translation before Government when Government gave sanction to prosecute?— -No, 
I can not say that, Q. At all events it was prepared before the case came before 
the Magistrate ?~I am not authorised to say anything about that. Q. You 
put a translation in the Magistrate’s Court ? — Yes. Q. So it was made before the 
25 th of June ? That was the date of the Magistrate’s proceedings. So it was 
prepared before that date. (The original translation made by Mr. Josbi was hand- 
ed to him and Mr. Tilak continued his cross-examination.) How do you translate- 
F—The country’s misfortune. How do you translate JTt=Tii ?— 
European Ladies. In the Official translation what is the translation of 
innocent white ladies ?— Q- What does jt[=!n mean in Marathi ? 
Can it be translated in any other way ? — I do not know. Q. Does it apply to com- 
plexion or colour ?— I do not understand the difference. Q. Could you say 
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arfl ?— No. Q. Which translation would give the sense better? 

White or European ” ladies ? — Both would convey it better. Q. Better; 
Equally, The only thing is that the word white is more comprehensive. Q. How 
can white be more comprehensive ? — I cannot answer that question, Q. Then 
you translate it yourself as European ? — Yes. I put in the marginal note that it 
literally means white, Q. You translate the word with a marginal note 

showing that the literal meaning is white ? — Yes. Q. In your official capacity 
you are required to read the vernacular papers ? — Yes. Q. In expressing 
current political ideas many new words have to be coined in Marathi ? His 
Lordship; In expressing what ?— The accused: Modern Political Ideas; (to witness) 
and sometimes in order to clear up the meaning newspaper writers insert the 
English words after the Marathi translation ? — Yes. Q. Just a few lines below 
that phrase, you find, ( reads from the Marathi ). After using the word 

it is the practice to write afterwards “ Bureaucracy ? — Yes. Q. What 
does that English word stand for according to you ? — ^3T. ^ot for 
white Official Class No. What does m mean in English ? — Official 

Class. And if you have to join the idea to ‘ ruling class ’ could you express it 
if you say ? Will that do ?— Yes; it may mean English 

Official Class. If you want a synonym for will it do if you express 

it by English ? — It will express the idea in constructive manner. It will not be 


a synonym, for it will express the matter in another way. 
Yes. We say ( 1 ) ifm ^ m 


Q. In another way ?— • 

( 3 ) m 


i ^ m do they mean Bureaucracy ?— No, not bureaucracy. 

His Lordship : There are four expressions ; do they mean the same thin sr or 
different things ? — They mean the same thing but not bureaucracy. His 


Lordship : Then what do they mean ? — They mean ( 1 ) Ruling Official Class ( 2 ) 
White Official Class ( 3 ) English Official Class & ( 4: ) Official Class in power. Q. 
You have said, you have rendered bureaucracy by ? — No, the 

adjective is superfluous. Q. Class of officials merely ?— The (British) Class of 
officials. Q. What is the meaning of the latter syllable in the word 

? — lam not well practised in terminology. Q. Does it mean raiiag 
Official Class -No. Q. The word bureaucracy, does it not convey the idea of 
ruling Class No, I do not think so. Q, You do’nt know ?— No. Q. In the word 
Aristocracy does ^cracy’ convey any idea of ruling class? I cannot tell you the mea- 
ning of Aristocracy. Q. My question is, does this convey the idea of the ruling 
Class ?— No, Q, Does the word Plutocracy convey the idea of ruling ?— I do not 
know. Q. po the word convey the idea of both Europeans and 

Natives'^-STfq’^r^cr “Officials”, and “Class,”Q.Do the words include both Europeans 
and Natives ?— -Yes. Q. If you want to confine it to Europeans it would, have to 
be qualified^by an adjective ? — Yes. Q. How do you translate the word Despo- 
tism ? Q.vHow do you translate the word tyrannical ? Q- 

How do you translate the word oppressive? — Q. How do you translate the 


word coercive ?— Where does it occur ? I do not want to be examined in English 
words. His Lordship : Do you not know the Marathi meaning of the word 


Coercive ? Yes. “Then give it,” Witness Coercive also means Q* How 
would you translate the word repressive ? I cannot give meanings] of all kinds 
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of "vi ords off hand. I 'vvill be able to give them better ^with a dictionary. There are. 
shades of differences in meanings. His Lordship : Give the meaning i yon 
know and then yon can refer to the dictionary. What is the Marathi word 'or 
repressive ? — There may be different words ; I may give one of them. 

His Lordship : Give the ordinary meanings of the word repressive. ^ Wit- 
ness : is the nonn, and the adjectives. Q. This is a 

newly coined word ?— Yes. His Lordship : You say, it is a new word Yes my 
Lord, it is a coined word, Q. Yon say Jnlmi ” can be rendered by tyrannical^ 
despotic or opprt ssive ?— -Yes, but in every context we must choose. It may be 
in different contexts. Q. Not except according to the context ? — That you may 
do if you like. Q. Now in describing the situation of a country in what sense is 
the word despotic used ? — Where it is ruled by a despot. His Lordship : How ? 
—When it is ruled by a despot or by despotic officials. Q. Is there any difference 
between despotic officials and tyrannical officials or between despotic monarch 
and tyrannical monarch ? — There may be, I am not aware of these minute differ- 
ences. Q. According to your opinion despotic monarch is the same as tyrannical 
monarch ? — Yes, as far as I can say. I have no dictionary with me. Q. Have 
you ever come accross the expression A despotic rule need not necessarily be 
tyrannical” ?— I have not. His Lordship : What ?— I do not remember to have 
come accross any such expression. Q. Now suppose I give you that expression. 
Will yon translate it in Marathi ? ‘‘A despotic rule need not be necessarily 
tyrannical ” — Q- How will you 
translate Aristotle’s dictum Tyranny is the perversion of Monarchy ” ? — 

Cl Q* ^ ■will take the words aristocratic, 

absolute, arbitrary. How are these words , rendered in Marathi ? Absolute, trans- 
late that Q« Arbitrary ? — I cannot give you one word for that. Q. 

Never mind, give your rendering ? — Should 1 not be allowed to use my dic- 
tionary ? I may otherwise be giving incorrect meanings. 1 can explain the 
Vvord arbitrary better in English than in Marathi. His Lordship : Give what you 
know. Witness : I cannot give one word. His Lordship : Explain it in Marathi. 
Witness : I can explain it better in English. I may have to give more than one 
word. His Lordship ; Give them. Witness: or 

the Sanskrit word. His Lordship : Now we have autocratic ?— It is also 
What is uncontrolled ?-lt is also What is irresponsible ?— 

There is one more word. How will you translate imperialistic P—^r^lCt 
Now how will you translate a sentence like this ? — His Lordship: I do not wish 
to hamper your Cross Examination but I want to know if in the articles there 
is a description of despotic rule and the question is how are these things to be 
translated. Do you dispute the translations ? Accused — Yes my Lord, these words 
have been mistranslated and even the official translation is wrong. 

Q. How will you translate? — ‘‘The Government of India is a despotism tem- 
pered by public opinion in England’’ ?— 

Q. What is the translation of the word ?-Turnheaded. 

How will you translate the word fanatic ? — There is not one word. Q. Supposing 
you want to coin a word r— I can|give you a hundred words which would convey 
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the same idea ; the word is Ghazi. _ Q. Even if it is different from its regular 
meaaiBg ?— I have translated as Ghazi, 

Q.iDeprived of its religious significance how -will you translate?-! do nojiknow. 
His Lordship : What do you say of a man who is called a fanatic ?— <>»* 
might do. Will you translate 3n?nTFft ?— Violent-headed man. Do you know: 
that arrannft is a felon ?— I have not come accross that. Q. Can you give us tne 
meanino- of the word in Sanskrit : who are called STRTrtnft Sanskrit ?— I do 
not know. Accused : There is a Sanskrit .dictionary. Witness : What do you 
want to know ?— You will find in the persons mentioned there that felons are one 
of these ’—There is the phrase given there. Q. I want to know wh^t are STRRtRr- 
?1.»S L si. meoUoMi In dictionaries. Poisoners, persons inlatmt.d 

with weapoBS, persons crazy with wealth, persons who deprive a man of his wife. 
—Yes these may be known as 3TT?T?rT4r. His Lordship : What dictionary is that . 
Sanskrit into English by Waman Shiva ram Apte. Q. Then is a stronger 

word than ?— Yes. Q. It might be borrowed in Marathi ?--Yes, bat no 

necessarily in the same sense that most people use it. Moles worth gives the v/or 
as a violent turnheaded man, Q. You have said in one place that Mo^s- 
worth’s is an antiquated dictionary ? If we want a stronger word than the Ma^ 
rathi form then we go to Sanskrit. The one is stronger than the other . 
(No reply from witness). His Lordship: Is one form^ stronger t an 
the other ?-I would with due respect ask your Lordship to decide it yourse . 
Q. In ordinary writing conveys the more forcible idea ’“f ^ 

Tery few people will understand the word It is Marathi.^ 

you know we often quote this verse Manu YIL 41 ? —It is gener- 

ally quoted. I am not aware that this is frequently quoted. Q, In this country 
the word is rendered felon ? — Yes, along with some other words. Q.^ Is bo 
felon a stronger word than fanatic ?— I cannot judge of these fine distinctions. 
It would be very risky to judge. Q, You know that in writing on mo ern 
political matters we have to coin different. words to express different meanings ? 
Yes. Q, Sanskrit words have to be borrowed to coin suitable words for 
English expressions as there are no Marathi equivalents? — For the matter . of 
that in industrial and scientific departments very many words have to be coined. 


'Q, How will you express in Marathi the following words, State ?— or 
Government ?-— or if the abstract meaning is intended 
I cannot give the equivalents of each of these words. I cannot go into the subtle 
differences of these words. Q. Can administration be referred to as i=r^^R?'“ 


No. Q. Rule is ? — Q. Sway is ? — or Q, Take these three Eaglish 

words, (1) Manliness (2) Vigour &( 3 ) Sense of honour, as qualities of a 
living or ruling nation. How would you translate Manliness ?— or 
Vigour ?— Sense of honour ? — Q* Is Bot ^ the abstract word 
for sense of honour? — ^No. means a different thing altogether ? 


■Q. Is it never used for sense of honour ?— I have not heard it so used. Q. Nei*^ 
ther in Sanskrit nor in Marathi ? — I do not know Sanskrit. Q. And you won the 


Jagannath Shankarset ;Sanskrit Scholarship ? How would you render this : 
qf ^ff ?--“I am not aware that it means sense of honour. I would trans- 
iate it energy, spirit. Q. One who would not brook insult. is a man who 
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would not brook insult? — I would translate it as a spirited man. Q, Will 
you please render this sr !T6ffW ? — I cannot translate that* 

His Lordship : What do you understand ? Witness : I understand the meaning and 
know the construction, but cannot tonslate ik Q. Then you know it? — ThatiS' 
another matter. Witness: — ^Your Lordship will know that it is a Sanskrit sen- 
tence. I may translate it to-morrow if you give me time. Q, You can translate 
Marathi sentences, can you not ? How do ^you translate this ?r 

? — That is also Sanskrit. It is full of Sanskrit. Q. I have given 
you Marathi words ? — I know that it is a Marathi rendering of the Sanskrit. Q* 
Do you know that it occurs in the 4th Standard Heading Book ? — I can not say* 
His Lordship : You can ask necessary questions but do not ask unnecessary ques- 
tions. Q. How will you render the word ? — Indignation. Q. How will 

you render the words : — Afflicted with sorrow. Q. Not indignant 

by sorrow No. Afflicted with sorrow. Q. How would you render the word 
'—Passionate anger. That is the meaning given in the dictionary I am using, Q. 
You must stick to the dictionary whether it suits context or not ? — No. I do not 
mean that I am guided by the dictionary. Q. How will you render the word 
? Yehemence. It also means angry passions, passions of rage, Mr. Tilak 
I do not want you to read from the dictionary. Witness ; I have* made the trans- 
lations of these myself from the dictionary. Mr. Tilak : I think that might go 
down m the evidence. Q. To which dictionary do yon refer 2— I have nsed 
three dictionaries for the rendering of the words of this article namely Molesworth, 
Candy , Apte and Monier Williams but the latter very rarely. Accused — Apte’s is 
the dictionary I gave you just now ? — Yes. Q. Of the renderings you have given 
in translations from the dictionaries you selected the best ?— Yes. Q. New mean- 
ings are being assigned to words, did you take care to look to that ?— Who is 
assigning them ? Mr. Tilak : the writer, q. If the writer wanted to assign new 
meanings to the words you do not care about that ? — ^^I do not know the wTiter^s 
Hiind, I do not care about it, Q. And yet you know that good many words 
Lave to be coined in Marathi to express new ideas Yes, I know that. Q. Take 
the article of 9 th J une in the original. How will you trans- 
ate this ^n Marathi ? — The Evil Genius haunting the man ” gg* g%, 

Q-^ Evil Genius is gs fll;, How will you 
translate the words Evil Genius means His Lordship:— How did you 
^ranslate first 2---^ q. Genius in the sentence is spirit, e. g, the one that 

follow ed^ Socrates ? Please give the definite meaning of this iTTyf ^ 

^ ?— A fiend haunted or pursued Socrates. Q. In the translation would 
an evil genius haunted Socrates be better ? — Yhat evil genius? Ordinary evil 
genius or his own evil genius ? His Lordship:~-Can it be translated like that ?— 
es, it may be^tonslated as evil genius. Q. In the scond sentence in the article 
we have can that sentence be rendered The 

6vp genius of repression seizes the Government of India every five or ten years?”— 
Seizes is a free translation, it means catches hold of. Q. of What? The body of 
Government ?— It is a free translation. Q. How do you translate seize in Marathi?— 

is not seized ?— It is a fabricated mea Q, Two or three lines 
below we find 3|[f What does mean ?-— Do you want the 
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^ Oral meaning or the intended meaning ? It is not used in its literal sense 
^nt in its suggestive sense. It may mean haunted persons. Literally it means 
one versed in incantations or one who recites charms. Q. Refer to the official 
translation; it is stated in the marginal note that a Mantra is a Yedic text ?— Yes 
versed in incantations also means one versed in Charms or Vedic Mantras, 
Q. In what sense does the writer use it, Yedic Mantra or^ Charm ?— It means 
a reciter of Charms or the Yedic Mantras, Q, Here it does not mean that ? 
^ ranslate ?— Who has fallen from hisVows, or his observances. Q. Does 
it mean that yon have to keep tip this in order that the Mantra may by eftective ? 

Yes. Q. In the official translation it is “abjured their ideals?” — It is the 
suggestive sense. Q. Is it correct according to the context ? Does it correctly re- 
present the context Ye?, I think it does. Q. After the same line we have 
SasR- What is yonr rendering of that.?' — Fiends swarming everywhere. Q. In 
the Marathi it is largoSi? and refers more to action than to numbers ?— To both. 
Q. According to the context to both ? How can that be ? — I can not say. Q. Can not 
it be rendered actively ardent or ardently active ?— -It is very far-fetched. Q 
Is it imt^ correct in a far-fetched manner ? Down below you have the 
'word What does that mean .?— Infatuation of the mind. Q. How would 

you render in Marathi “error of judgment ’■?— I shall have to coin a word, it 
will take some time. His Lordship; — If you were asked to translate error of 
^dgment in Marathi how would you do it ?— I must take some time to think. 
14 ^ "very complicated. There is no Marathi word for “Judgment.” 

rror ’ I can translate, but Error of judgment is without care, thought and 
deliberation; I can not translate. Q. If we can not find a real word for that- 
we have to use a coined word tor it. We newspaper writers can not wait. 
Suppose you have to write an article in a hurry would you be able to spare time 
to find a word ?— I am not a writer of articles. Q. Will yon be able to give us 
&e word to-morrow ? — Yes, I shall try. Q, A few lines below you find 
How will you ^render ’—Became fatuous. Q. Use the verb for 

the word do not translate it by two wwds, use the verb? — The literal 

meaning is “ discharged from its place. ” Not moved in a wrong direction P—No, 
I can not say that. Q, Now I put it to you, can it not be erred in their judg- 
ment ?~No. Q. How do you render the word “Decentralization of power”? 

Q. On the other page just about the middle we have 

*niT I r?ff ffw srr#T- it is in the 

second column. The English translation at the bottom of page 2, seven or 8 
lines from the bottom. Can it not be rendered by decentralization ?— -No “ Decen- 
tralization ” would not suit the context. Q. I have said and not gisofr. 

What is the difference between the two ?— The difference between the two is 
that has been used in the sense of general decentralisation but hot gfecf}. 

Q. Is decentralisation used here as a coined word Yes. His Lordship: What is 
the coined ^ord 3TRRn?:^fir:fr. It is a coined word. Q. It can never he 
rendered srfwgTO# gisrofr ? — I can not say. His Lordship: It cannot be rendered. 

by the word ?— No, I do not think so, 

( Case adjonrnod till Tuesday llth July ). 



Tke Jtiry having answered to their names, Mr. Tilak addressed His 
Lordship and said: — 

May -I mention a matter, Your Lordship ? Some compositors and prin- 
ters nave been summoned here from my press at Poona and I believe they 

reqtnred to give evidence^ as to my being Printer and Publisher of the 
Kesan, I have already admitted that before the Magistrate. These men 
nave to get the Paper out and if they are summoned for me and not for 
some other purpose I suggest that they might be discharged. ' 

ffis Lordship ', — I have no doubt the Advocate General will release them 
as soon as he can, 

M 7 ,^ransoii: The accused has not admitted in the Magistrate’s Court 
or anywhere else that he is Printer and Editor of the ‘^Kesari”. If he will 
CIO so now It will save a lot of time. 

Lordships — I do not think it advisable to have that statement made 
before the proper time. 

Air, Branson: If I get the namesof these particular witnesses, I will call 
them as soon as I can. 

Accnsed .—OUtred. to supply the names. Examination of witness Joshi 
continued: — 

You remember you told us yesterday that the Marathi in the original 
iOr^ Decentralisation could not have meant Decentralisation. I show vou an 
article in the Lesari dated 17th March on Decentralisation. 

Advocate General : —Do you propose to put it in ? 

His Lordship to accused: — I ought to tell you what the result of your 
doing so "will be. If you put in anything that you have used during the course 
of cross-examination you will be deprived of the right of replying to the 
Counsel for the prosecution. 

O. Take the following sentence do the 

words convey the same meaning ? 

No answer from the Accused. - 

His Lordship : — Are they used there in the sense of decentralisation of 
power? 

A. It means I think apportionment of power. 

Q. it does not mean decentralisation ? 

A, I cannot say now? 

His Lordship: — ^Why cannot you say now? Will you say what you think? 
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_ Witness -.—They are used both as apportionment of power and decen- 
tralisation of power. 

Advocate General to Accused: Yoit are reading- from tlie same article? 

I do not want to raise any unnecessary objections but yoti must not 
make use of the article, it is something not before the Court. 

His Lordship: — He is using the writing for the purpose of cross- 
examination. 

Advocate General:— With due deference to your Lordship, I do not 
think he can do it in that wav. 

His Lordship:— Sttpposing he proposes to show some of his writino-s 

to the witness for the purposes of cross-examination is he not entitled to 
use the article ? 

Advocate General : —I am not aware of any pro\-isioii of the Blvidence 
Act or of any law which entitles him to do that. 

His Lordship to accused Perhaps it will be as well to put tlie witness 

suppositious sentences and examine him on them. 

Accused: — Yes my Lord I will put hypothetical ones. 

C* fi you have a sentence lihe this what does it mean 

A : The aijportionnient of power between tlie Pro\-inciaI Government 
and the Supreme Government. 

Q. Take the Official translation of the article of the 12thofMay 
and the original. In the original you see 5^- Plow do von translate it ? 

A. The Country’s Misfortune. 

Q. Now come to the 5th line of the translation. You find the 
words “inspire many with hatred,’’ how do you translate hatred ? 

Q — And liow do you render 
A. — It means hatred or enmity? 

. Q — Is there any difference between and ? 

A — There is no difference? One is a Sanskrit word, 

O — And the other 
A — ^Tliat is a Marathi word. 

Q— Does not mean disgust in Marathi? . 

A— I cannot asy I have not referred to the dietionaiy in making your 

anslation? 
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Q — Blit did not you refer to the dictionaiy’? 
A — I cannot remember. 


Q— Refer to the word at page 379 of Candy’s Dictionary, is the 

meaning given there as hatred ? 

A— No. 


Q- 

A- 

Q- 


- While ‘^disgust” is; ‘^a feeling that produces disgust, 
-The words scorn or scorning also appear. 

•It produces equally dislike or disgust? 


?- 3 ? 


A — You are reading tlie adjective not the verb. 

Q— What is your edition when was it published, in 1857 ? 


A — Yes. 


Q — We are both looking at the same edition. You do not read it as 
-feeling of disgust? 

A— No. 

Q — Look 3 or 4 lines further down “the obstinacy and perversity of the 
white official class.” What is the original word for obstinacy in Marathi? 

A — 15- 

Q. And for pervesity ? 

A. 

O. Then and are the original words. Are not these words 

- synonymous and used to make the sentence more emphatic ? 

A. I cannot say. 

O. Lhere are two words which are nearly synonymous and are used 
for the purpose of emphasis, do you admit that ? 

A. No, there is the conjunction “and” betw-een the two w-ords- other- 
-wise it should have been “ or ”. 

Q. You say, cannot be rendered as stubbornness or obstinacy ? 
Cannot it be translated as stubborness ? 

A. No the word cannot be used in the sense of stubbornness or 
• obstinacy. 

His Lordship;— Can it be rendered stubbornness ? 

Q. What would be necessary to make it stubbornness ? 

A. I cannot say. - 

Q. Suppose I add the words 15 then would it mean stubborn- 

mess? 
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A. No, 

Q, Could the meaning of the line read stubbornness 

o pen^ersity ? 

A. I do not think so, 

" Q. Please look at the article of 19th May headed ^ ' A Double Hint 

see the translation on page 3, 25th line when several.,.. attempts.’’ 

Q. Turn to the article of 12fch May, see the words But the dispensations 
of God are extraordinary”. What do yon ^make extraordinary in Marathi? A. 

Q- Whafc do yon make ? A. Appointment or determination 

or destination. Q. How is it derived ? A. It is derived from Q, It is a 

reduplication of A. ^That is not the meaning here. Q* Yon don’t think 

it can be better rendered by rules '? A. Hnles will not do. Q. Can it be render- 
ed by the ways of God are strange ? A. Yes, it wonld do . equally good. Q. 
Better? A, I do not say better but equally. Q. What is the meaning of ? 
A* Overbearing. Q, Knde ? A. Yes. Q. It is used as insulting, can we say 
impatiently ? A. Yes it might, I cannot say. Q. Not impudently =3r4^qfuf 9 a® 
I cannot say offhand ; it may do. Q. You said just now impatiently would do ? 
A. I said I could not say offhand. I do not know the shades of meaning. 

Look at the sentence patience of humanity” would ‘•human patience” do ? A. it 
might, Q. What is A. It may be used as humanity. Q. Would you say 

the humanity of the English ? A. It is either an abstract or collective noun. Q. It 
may be equally well represented that way? A. But not literally. Q. What is ^q9 A. 
Excited, agitated or exasperated. Q, How did you translate it? A, As exasperated.Q. 
Turn to the sentence “inebriated with the insolence of authority” what is ? A. 
Insolence. Q. And ^ ? A. Inebriated. Q. Does mean blind or inebriated? A. I do 
not know without looking at the dictionary, Q. What is ? A. Blind or dimmed 
or dulled vision; intoxication is the second meaning. Q. Whatis3T3[? A. Arro- 
gance, haughtiness, Q. What is the primary meaning? A. I do not know. I know 
that it means arrogance and haughtiness literally, Q. How do you render 

^ ? A. Blinded by the intoxication of power. Q. How do you render Mono- 
poly ? A. Q. Would imt do 2 A. Yes it would be a free 

rendering, but it would not express the meaning properly or accurately. Q. How 
do you render ^ ? A. Whole control, Q. How do you render 

srrff ? A. This cannot fail to happen. Q. It cannot but be so will be a proper 
translation? A, It would be a free rendering. Q. How do you render 

sfriff 2 a. This cannot but be so. Q. His Lordship: What is the 
"" -correct translation ? A. ‘This cannot fail to be so. ’ Q. Give me the Marathi for 
Embark, It occurs in the sentence “ cannot fail to embark ” on page 2 ? A. 

Q. Is not “ embarking ” high flown rendering for ^Iw? A. It is the 
dictionary meaning. Q. How do you render w ? A, As you sow 

so it grows or germinates. Q. Translate w WfT; ? A. As the seed so is the 
sprout Q. How do you translate ? 

Q, How would you translate^f A. This woman is 

fiomethihg of teriragant. Q, In this sentence is not the word domineering ? 
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T f e.jv without referring to the dictionary. Q. How do you translate 
^ 9 A. Headstrong, reckless, termagant. Q. How do you 

Lnslate this (reads from Molesworth.) - 

* r have become reckless. Q; Reckless or domineering ? No, not 

authorities ^ ^ould you render ■ 

domineering. Q. i, j + .r a Anri 9 A High handedness, as in 

> •Rinu+Prin'^ boasting, headstrong. Q. And3TJC?:rat . t 

A. translation. Q. Take has that an allied meaning ? A 1 

faLS'fayThas afallm to Q. Translate dom ineering nn^o 

cannot say, _ q_ Domineering would not be ariT^ ? A. 

that wOTld be different. Q. Is Lording “ 

T s’ oTtnow 0 Will you translate Lording it over ? A. SilfST or sjJT^ =91^1^- 
I do not r_ <saYin-’ or ‘mistaking ?' A. The literal meaning 

Q. W Xa^vX'do fTm^ f A. No the meaning is 

IS. sayiuo. Q. ^ common illustration m 

QaTriiT'*^ SliIldL not miSt3<JilIl -.j-* • ur A-t,* T^Y»QT\ci1 ft fP" 

f ^ -.t rir Marathi « A. It may in Sanskrit but not in Marathi. Q. Translate 

Sanskrit or -Viaratn .. . •rr'^ „it 4 .i,;-r,;r,rr hp wa^ eating sugar. Q. 

JS. rartJia- ifts A. He ate salt thinking he was eawn,, bu^ . x. 

^ ^ HI# ^ A. Do not beat me thinking I am a thief. 

would nTmean “mistaking” me for a chief ? A. It may mean, m a tar 

S'tied way '‘under the belief-’ or “mistaking for.” Q. omitted 

m trS’c^h Court translation; it is used to show intensity ? A. It is only an 

t ev4ession I have not translated it. His Lordshqj :— Are those words 

SS A Yes my Lord. AcatsecZ :-The words are omitted my Lord. They 

a “thousand-rayed” sun. Mr. Joshi has vouched for the Hig^ Court 

translation but now be says he is not responsible for it. Is the H. C. tiansla o 
translation hut ^ -.-That is for the Prosecution to say- 

A4vocie General : No my Lord we do not intend to call him. His LordsUp-. It 
is not usual to call him; the High Court translation is generally accepted as a 
correct, translation. Q. At page 4, line 9 of the tonslation you find the 
TCin« has a capital “K”? A. That is due to the Printers devil. Q. TfSTT 
wLi doesitLao? A. Hale, and iraled ? Q. Below again the capital B 
S naed^that ate. dne to the printofs deril ? A. Yes it should be a common 

noun. Q. OTei SOT OW-*' ‘ts mTl otd 4eS° d • Tee 

mbiect Hi. LMir.-lt is a common noun .A. ^ my L ^ ^ 

rner T ord it is a common expression in Marathi USII a^r- tt uieauB i u ^ 
ruled Q Would Tf^lt mean many .rulers ? A. No. Q. Turn to page ., eig 
line from the bottom ^‘regardless of its aim life after all rwan^ o/ 
ieeome exhausted. ” The original word there is tTPr. that means means 

escape! A. No, means of protection, Q. -wonld he protection. 

A. N^ it may mean protection, escape , or resort according to e sense.^ 
O That is merely the simile of a stag at bay ? A. Yes. Q. H^ do yon trans- 
late Political Science into Marathi and Science of Politics. A. ^ 

once Q - scr3pnrll% aud would that do A. X es, it imgnt. 

O How do you render Science laying down the duties of kings. A. 

Q. Could we say ere i:prUTf5n^ ernm ^If a. jisb . ^ 

tnis means settled conclusions of the science of politics A. It world de a para 

Xa“ of the rendering. Q. Now let us turn to Exhibit E m the origmal. Look 

at the ta-anslation of the 3rd note, page 5 column 3. Statesman tpa 
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T%5H=?lf=E51T how do you render that ? A. Controlle d by missionaries. Q, 

Not following the missionary policy ? A. No. Q. Does ^ never mean policy ^ A. 
It means “subservience. ” Q. Never policy ? A. 1 cannot say. I shall see the 
dictionary. Q. Have you consulted the dictionary ? A. Yes, it means subser- 
vience ; line of conduct, according to Molesworth. Q. What is 

Hpif <f5r ? A. It means line of conduct, Q. In the 4th note the 
words appear, how do you render them ? A. National Assassination. 

It occurs in two places, which do you refer to ? Q, la both. A. Bastra is nation 
and ^ means to Mil. Q. What does cf^i mean ? — Assassination, Q. It means, 
tilling a nation ? A. No. Q. Not killing nationality ? A, No, assassination 
of a nation. Q. Then it may mean Mlling a nation ? A. Yes, it may. Q. Then why 
did you say the word means “assassination” instead of killing. A. I have already 
told you it is not my translation. Q. Turn to the article of 2nd June; how do you 
translate ggr 9 ,A. Raise a false report. Q. x4nd according to Molesworth ps 
means alarm or outcry? A. Yes. Q. Turn to page 2, line 49, you see the word ‘‘world” 
there, how do you translate that ? A, It is a mistranslation or the translator has 
misread the original stirt or sum, Q. Then it is a mistake and the meaning is chan- 
ged ? A. Yes. Q. The translator has misread the original? A. Yes. Q. Look at Exhibit 
“D” the Kesari of 9th June, the second incriminating article. Take 

STRT, How will you translate it ? A. Savage. Q. Would you use the word fierce 
for instend of savage ? A. Yes, savage, ifierce, harsh would do. Q. 

Would it do to substitute stern or.;relentless ? A. Yes; Q. How do you translate 
f A, Manliness. Q. Is there no distinction between manhood and manliness ? 
A. Yes, there may be a difference. Q. Take the dictionary and tell me. A. In 
Molesworth’s dictionary there is “manhood”. Q. In Apte’s Dictionary there is 
“manhood ?” A. No, Apte gives manliness, valour, courage, strength, power. 
Q. Do you still maintain that it means manhood ? A. Yes, I maintain that 
means that; here manhood is the proper word according to Molesworth, Q. How 
would you translate “ When once the Indian people become emasculated 
it will be long before you can get them to recover their manliness and vigour ?” 

A. q2[?5uquT giott 5RT ?qt=5( gnfer W3r TO OTqf 

WFT Q. For what English word have you used 

in the sentence.® A. Manliness. Q.Now refer to the word emasculate in Candy’s dic- 
tionary; what do you find ? A. Q. That is not dift’erent ? 

A. No. Q. What is the ordinary expression ? A. ? Q. In the original 

passage the words are qRrtjr & Which words do you translate as 

emasculation and manliness. A. In the original the words are castration and 
manhood. His Lordship to Mr. Joshi: — ^What are the original words in the 
Marathi. A. The Advocate General'. — I understand my witness 

to say that it is correctly translated by the High Court translator in the ofSeial 

translation. Q. Take the sentence about the Empire of Dolhi, the word sepr 
may mean ‘lingering death’ ? A. No, lingering in a wobbling manner. Q. W^hat is 

in the original for the word heedless? A. >girRrq<nTq. Q. Would it be better 
translated ‘in an irresponsible way’ A. No. Q. What is jgqpr 9 A, Heed or 
regard, Q. What is another equivalent ? A; tgrraic, Q. It may mean regard ? 
A. Yes, regard or heed. Q. It Jmeans regard in this context ? A. I cannot say. 
Q. How do you render “migratory bureaucracy” the wor(to used by Burke ? 
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A, Qot having a pertnaneit residence. Q. 

would do? A. It would he crude. Q. Will you accept migratory bureaucracy ? 
A. It might do, though it would not be the literal meaning. Q. Now look at the 
words “nose string” in ninth line of page 3, the original word is tOT which 

means bridling in English ? A. Yes, the corresponding English idea is bridling. 

Q. What is siTpi iu English ? A. Gratuitous, I am giving it offhand. Q- 
what does that mean ? A. Literally it means causeless. Q. How do 
you translate ? A. Openly, avowedly. Q. Not admittedly ? A. Yes 

but that would be stretching it further still. Q. Admittedly or avowedly yjould 
do in that case ? A. It goes without saying that it will mean those ^’ords. 
Q. Now take up the article of the 26th May. What is the real meaning of ? 
A. One who is adverse to the weal of others. Q. Do You take ? A. I did not 

know the word. I referred to the dictionary for it. Q. You have translated it as 
welfare? A, Yes. Q. Is it not ? would that be false ? A. Indirectly. 

Q. Do yon mean to say that the words do not convey the meaning of a false 
friend ? A. I am not prepared to give an opinion. Q. Can it be rendered as an 
enemy in the garb of a friend ? A. I have not seen it rendered in that light before. 

I hesitate to say so in the face of Molesworth. Q. Is the word used for friend ? 
A. No, it is used for welfare. Q, Does mean evil glance ? A. Literally 
it means cross glance. Q. Does it not mean disfavour ? A. That may be its re- 
mote meaning. Q. How would you translate 5r3i?:r% liTSf ? A. 

He is looking with an evil glance at me. Literally he is looking at me with 
an evil eye or with disfavour. Q. Look at page 2 and the third line, you see there 
‘look with disfavour upon the people 2 ’ A. "X es. Q. Look at page 2 line 3 ‘‘ malig- 
nant eye. ” A, It can be made ‘disfavour’ but that would he a remote meaning, 
Q. How do you translate ^ ? A. To throw one’s arms round 

another’s neck; to embrace. Q. On the same page 2, 3rd line, the rendering is 
to catch him by the neck. A. The more literal translation is to throw one’s arms 
round the neck. His Lordship.— Then that is not the correct translation? A. 
It is rather uncouth but correct. Q. Then the difference between embracing and 
catching by the neck is only uncouthness ? A. Catch is used in its literal sense. 

At this stage the Court adjourned for lunch. 

On the Court re-assembling Mr. Tilak was about to recommence the cross- 
examination of Mr. Joshi when his Lordship remarked, that he had noticed cer- 
tain remarks in the Bombay G&sette, wiiich w^re not only untrue but objectionable 
and he warned the press. 

The passage to which his Lordship took exception was the following : — 

The accused complained tnat the official translation did not give the correct 
equivalents in English. And that was the burden of his complaint. He was 
allowed to cross-examine the writness at further length, as though the witness 
was competing at a prize competition. 

Application was then made for the use of hooks of reference .in the High 
-Court Library for the purposes of Mr. Tilak’s defence. 

His Lordship said he would allow the legal advisers of Mr. Tilak to see him 
at all times but the Bar Library was not under his control. 

The cross-examination of Mr. Joshi was then continued by Mr. Tilak. 

Q. What is the meaning of ? A. The dictionary meaning is ‘one- 

sided.’ Q. In what sense is it used in this article ? A. I have translated it auto- 



cratic. Q. It is a coined word i A. Yes. Q. Do you know that the word 
is used in the article % It means eonstitutiohally ? That is a coined word, 
is it not A. Yes, Q. translate that. A. It means literally resistence’. 

Q. It is a new word used by journalists and means passive resistance? A. It means 
obstruction. His Lordship: Is it now used by journalists in the sense of 
resistance? A. Yes. Q. Similarly sffl^rc is the word used in sense of boy> 
cott A. Yes. Q. It is a new meaning given to the word.? A. Yes, it has a 
different meaning in the common sense. Q. These meanings cannot be found in 
Molesworth, Candy’s or Apte’s Dictionaries ? A, No, I do not think so. Q All 
these words have new meanings which have come into use during recent times.? 
A. Y'es. Q. The dictionaries would be no good in assertaining the meanings of 
these words ? A. No. Q. Much in Che same way as Johnson’s Dictionary is'’ use- 
less for modern scientific terms. A. 1 am not an expert in English. Q, Let us 
take an old English dictionary published thirty years ago for determining the 
modern political terms. A. They would be of no use. Q. I asked you yester- 
day to bring me your translation of the word “ error of judgment'’ the Marathi 
of which you took time to compose; have you got it with you .? A. Yes, it may 
be translated Q. Is that from current Marathi literature ? A. No it 

is a coined word. Q. You have just coined it ? A. No. Yasterday. Q. You have 
coined it because there has been no reason to express the idea before in Marathi 
A. I coined it yesterday as there is no expression for it in Marathi so for as 
I know. Q. Is the word f{|; used in the sense of in Sanskrit .? A. Yes 

it is used in Sanskrit. Q. is distinct from f^? You have a passage in the 
Bagwat Gita— TTrire:; now Can the word frt' be substituted for A. 

'Yes. Q. In fH^flrsrJT the word ff^ may be used for A. Yes. Q. How Would* 
you translate ? A. One who has fallen from his 

judgment, one whose judgment has been destroyed. Q, It may mean one who 
has erred in his judgment? A. No. Q. would be milder ? A. Yes. Q. tgsr 

primarily means to fall, and fallen,-not destroyed. A. Yes. LordshqA 
Does the wordf^^ mean suffering from aberration of the intellect .? A. Yes. 
<Q. is the same as ? One whose intellect has sufferred aberration , 

one who has fallen from his f (1;? A. Yes. Q. In your official capacity 1 suppose 
you have to read the Marathi newspapers ? A. Yes. Q. And it may be taken that 
you are well acquainted with the general thought of those papers.? A. Yes. 
Witness U Court. Am I being taken into confidential matters ? Sis Lordship. 
No. I don’t think so. Q. You are acquainted with the general trend I A. Yes 
in my official capacity Q. Can you tell us if there are any parties amongst 
the Marathi newspapers .? A. I do not think I can answer that question. His 
Lordship:— You. are asked whether there are parties ? A. I wish your Lordship 
to decide whether I should give an answer in my private or official capacity. 
His LordsMp:—Do you read the papers in two different ways, one as an official* 
and the other as a private individual .? Well, reading the Marathi papers as yen 
read them are these newspapers divided as classes agianst one another.? a! Yes 
There are parties and I will give that answer in my private capacity. 
His Lordship-. Have you a different opinion in your official capacity 1 A There* 
are parties. Q. How many.? A. I cannot say exactly how many. Q. About % A. 
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Three or four parties. Q. Can you give us the leading exponent of each of the 
3 or 4 parties ? A. Of the Anglo-Marathi and Marathi party the KesaH is the 
leading exponent of one party. His Lordship-. Did yon say leading exponent ? A- 
Yes, my Lord, Q. And the next 1 A. The hidu Pralcash is the leader of another 
party, the Shvdharak is of another party and the Subodha Patriha of the other 
party, Q. You have given four parties, have you left no political party out of 
your enumeration 1 A. No. This closed the cross examination of Mr, Joshi, The 
Advocate General then re-examined Mr. Joshi. 


Re-examination. 

Q. With re-ference to the articles and words which have been referred 
to in this case and the lengthy cross-examination, can you from your own know- 
ledge of those articles, can you tell me what would be the effect of those articles 

on the minds of the ordinary subscribers to the Kesari f Accusd My Lord, 

does this arise out of cross-examination? It is a matter of opinion to be formed 
by the jury. His Lordship-. It is a legitimate question arising out of your cross 
examination. Advocate General. I wanted to know the opinion of the ordinary- 
reader. Q. You have been ten years Oriental translater to Government ? A. Yes. 
A. Having gone through the official translation made by High Court are 
you satisfied that these translations are correct? A. Yes. I am. 
Q, Except one word snr which should have been ^ and not sqii ? a. Yes, 
Q. What is the vernacular word for stubbornness ? A. Q, That might 

be interpreted into the English word stubbornness in the article of 12th May 
1908,2 Is something wanted in the translation of the English expression.? A. 
Yes.^ Q, Can you supply the missing part ? A. Obstinate retention of a wrong 
opinion. Q. Now you were asked about the word “ embark. ” Will you give me 
the vernacular for that word 2 A. Q. Is that correctly translated in ‘embark? 

A. Yes. Q. See the bottom of page and top of page three; do you see the word 
‘Indignation?’ Is that correctly transl ated 2 Q. Yes. Q. Then you were asked 
also about tbe word “ assassination”, which appears in more than one place of the 
articls of 12th May? Q. Yes. Q. What is the Yernacular expression for the word? A. 

Q.^ Does that correctly translate the English word assassination.? A. yes. Q, I 
think it was suggested to you that the word ‘kill’ is probably more correct repre- 
senting ‘to slaughter’ than ‘to assassinate’? A. I do not agree with that. His Lord- 

I if ^ expression? A. No. Advocate-General:- Will you 

tell his Lordship and the Jury whether assassintion is the proper meaning and 
whet her you prefer it to killing .? His LordsTvip : Why do you think assassination 
IS more proper than killing.?; A. g«r-That menasthe assassination 

o Narayenrao Peshwa; atjef-qr means slaughter of cows, qw-means assassination. His 
LordsTiipz Then the word is translated killing, slaughter or assassination acc- 
ording to the context . A. Yes. Q. Now you were asked about parties iu the native 
pr s . Yon said the ETesan was one ; is it the leading papei ? A. Yes. Q. To 

rT as the Extremists are 

the Nationalist party. Q. Do you know who is editor of the paper 2 A. Yes 

Q. Who as It ? A. The accused. Q, Do you know -who is the proprietor ? A. 
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Yes, the accused ffis Lordship : — I don’t think that arises out of the cross- 
examination. Advocate General ; — The object was to prove that there are parties 
in the native press and we have to show that the Kesari represents the extremists 
and that the accused is Editor and proprietor. His LordeMp .—The accused did 
not ask about the Editors of the other papers. 

Advocate General: — Well, if your Lordship thinks it is not permissible I will not 
press it. There are other materials which will prove the Proprietor and 
publisher of the Kesari ; and that he is editor also. 

His Lordship: — I have no admission of his editorship before me. 

Advocate General: — He described himself before the Magistrate as an editor. He 
did not say he is editor of the Kesari. I propose to put in his declarations 
made under Act. 25 of 1867 and a copy of this declaration is permissible as 
evidence. It was for the purpose of convinience and saving time I asked the 
witness whether accused was Editor and proprietor of the Kesari, 

His Lordship; — Of course the court has a right to ask any question but I do not 
wish to do so. 

Advocate General: — I quite understand the delicacy of your Lordship’s positiou 
and the way you have directed the witness. I only thought perhaps it 
would be much better for the accused to admit this. 

His Lordship: — If the accused wishes to make that statemant of course I’l 
hear him, 

Advocate General: — If I have gone further than I ought in pressing this it was 
only to save time. I will put in the two declarations in due course. 

Accused:— We are not going to dispute that point. I am Editor, Publisher and 
Proprietor of the Kesari, and I accept full respensibility of the articles 
in question. 

His Lordship: — You admit this? 

A. Yes. My Lord. 

His Lordship.— And you accept responsibility for all the Exhibits from G to I ? 

A. Yes, My Lord. 

Advocate General: — As a mere matter of form I will put in the declarations of the 
accused dated 1st July 1867 both dated the same day. They are declarations 
befor the first ealss Magistrate of Poona and the certified copies here are 
evidence under section 7 and the following sections of Act. 25 of 1867. rww" 

That will save considerable time and that will set free Mr. Tilak’s compositers. 

I do not wish to detain them here as their services are required at Poona. 

Mr. Joshi:— Am I done with Your Lordship ? 

His Lordship Yes, you may go. 

Advocate General ;-^We have two short witnesses |to prove publication in 
Bombay and as I do not apprehend that they will be cross-examined we may be 
able to put up the witness who searched the house. 
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, NAB AY AN JUGANNATH DATAR. 

Examined by Mr. Binning:-- 

Q. You are a clerk in the Customs Reporter General’s Department ? 

A. Yes, 

Q. Where do you live ? 

A. Kandewadi. 

Q. In addition to your occupation do you do any other business ? 

A. Yes. 

What is it ? 

A. The agency of the Kesari and the Maratlia. 

Q. During the period 12th May and 9th June 1908 ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Where is your agency. ? 

A. In Bombay. 

Q." When did you begin to be agent to the Kesari ? 

A. Off and on I hare been connected with the agency of the Kesari for the 
past 25 years. 

His hardship: since when did you last become agent ? 

A. Since 1886. 

Q. Were you agent in 1 908. 

A. yes, up till July 4th. 

His Lordship;— When did you begin the last time to be agent ? 

A. About 1900. 

His Lordship :— And you gave it up on the 4th of July 1908. 

A. Yes. 

Q. As agent of the Kesari, what had you to do ? 

A. I kept accounts and made clerks do the work, 

Q, Kept accounts of what ? 

A. How many copies were sold. 

Q. How many copies did you receive each week ? 

A. About 3000; the number has been changing this year. 

Q. Now generally you got about 3000 copies in May ? 

A. Yes, sometimes a hundred or two less. 

His Lordship -About 2800 in May ? 

Q. How many subscribers are there in Bombay F 
A. 1250. 
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Q. Do you read the paper yourself ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. See Exhibits C and D, did you read these articles ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. And were copies of these sent to you at Bombay ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Do you see Exhibits C to B. 19, May and 2 June? did you receir 
those issues in Bombay ? 

A.. Yes. 

Q, You supplied them to subscribers 
A. Yes. 

Q. Every week? 

A. Yes. 

Q. What is the cost of subscription ? 

A. Rs. 1-12 per year in Bombay. 

Q. And to non-subscribers. 

A. 3 pice ( 9 pies ). 

His Lordship Mr. Tilak, do you wish to cross-examine ? 

Accused No, my Lord. 

His Lordship to Witness You say, you kept copies and your accounts, did 
you return unsold copies ? 

A. They were sold here. 

( 1. What was the honorarium paid to you ? 

A. It was fixed. 

Q. How much ? 

A. Rupees 30 per month. 

Q. Did you supply a copy to the Translator’s office ? 

A. I do not remember. 

Rupat Rama was called but was not present, 

Balvant Krishna] i was called but was also not present. 

Advocate General i , — wont waste time in asking for w arrants. 

His Lordship What were they to prove. 

Advocate General That they were sdld in the street. 

His Lordship Please recall the last witness. 

His Lordship to Witness -.—Besides sending 1250 copies to subscribers 1600 or ■ 
1700 copies were left, how did you sell those ? 
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A. I sold them to the news boys, 

■Q. what do they pay ? 

A. anna per copy. 

The news boys make 1 pice ( three pies ) on each copy 2 
A. Yes. 

Peter Sullivan ( Bombay Police ) examined by Mr. Binning. 

Q. Your name is Peter Sullivan ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Y'ou are an Inspector of the Bombay Police ? 

A. Yes. 

OS Now in this case did you get a warrant for Execution in Poona 
A. Yes. 

Q. Was it for the search of the house of Mr. Tilak 
A. Yes. 

Q- For the press and office ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. You got it from the Chief Presidency Magistrate, Bombay ? 

A. Yea. 

’Q. Who was it executed by 

A. By Mr. Davis, District Superintendent of Police, Poona. 

Q' Were you present when the warrant was executed 2 

A. I was. 

Q, And when the premises of Mr. Tilak were searched were you there ? 
A. Yss. 


<J. Ttoistos,;p,e» »d offl« and hoasa s«»=l.ea. Wero j„a p„sent 
A. Y es, I was. 

Q. Who actually conducted the search of the office and press ? 

A The search was conducted in the presence of the District Superintendent 

His Lordship;— Give me the names, 

d«t S'- Superiatan 

A. Mr. Itois D. S. P « also 

Q. Yes, my Lord. 
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Mr. Bianing.— And was Mr. Kelkar there ? 

A. He was present. 

Q. Did yon yonrself find anything in the course of the search ? 

A. I did. 

Q. What did you find ? 

A. Amongst other things. I found a post card with some writing upon it. 
Q. Is this the card you found ? 

A. Yes. 

•Q. Where was it found ? 

A. In the top right hand drawer of the writing table in a room in Mr 
Tilak’s residence apparently used as an office. 

His Lordship:— I understand that you tell me that the press, residence and 
office are in the hsme house ? 

A. No, my Lord, they are joined. The residence is on one side. 

His Lordship: — Are the places separate or joined ? 

A. The press is separate, the other places are joined. 

-Q. And this was found in a room in Mr. Tilak’s residence apparently used 
as an office ? 

A. Yes. 

Mr. Binning;— Now when you found that card what did you do with it ? 

A. I showed it to Mr, Davis and Mr, Power and also to Mr. Kelkar. 

Q, Did you hand it over to any body or did you keep it yourself ? 

A. I did. 

Q. Did you produce it before the Magistrate in Bombay ? 

A, r did. 

Q. Having kept the card till now you produce it 2 

Bjs Lordship,— Were you entrusted with it all the time till you produce it ? 

A. I was, my Lord. 

Mr. Binning:— Did Mr. Kelkar initial it 2 

Accused;— Mr. Kelkar is here and what he said is not evidence. 

His Lordship;— I was watching for that, MryTilak. 

Accused:— Mr. Kelkar initialled it,, what has that got to do with it ? Is it relevant ? 

Advocate General: — Of course if; — Accused says it was found in his drawer there 
is no need to go any further. This is all very informal, my Lord, I now 
tender it as evidence against the accused as showing thas it was in his 
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possession. Wheiher it carries the case further er not is another nmtter. 
That depends upon the eTidence. But the fact is that it ■was found in his 
residence, in a dra-wer in a table in the room occupied by him. ‘ 

I -would draw your Lordship’s attention to the case decided by Lord Campbell and 
Chief Justice Pollock, in Crown V Bernard, reported in Forster and Find- 
layson at Page 240. I point to this case as having a very direct bearing 
on this. 

His Lordship:— His Lordship directs against. 

Advocate General: — ^Yes, my Lord. 

Advocate General: — The other case, my Lord, I will refer to very shortly hnt this 
case is so absolutely on the point that I shall draw your Lordship’s attention 
to it first. The facts are stated in page 386 of Russell on Crimes, the latest 
edition:— ( Reads “ when a trial for murder &c. ” to“ admissable.” ) Your 
Lordship will see directly, that there is the writing of the person on this 
card. Of course in the case under reference the letter was written by a 
third person and here is Russell’s comment on it: — ( Reads from “ all the 
person”) I think I must state what the contents are in order that you may 
consider the question of law in regard to the admission. 

His Lordship: — I would>rather you did not state them. 

Advocate General ; — If your Lordship thinks I ought not to, I will not. Will your 
Lordship take a look at it ? (Hands card up to court) Your Lordship is, no 
doubt, familar with the case in England, which differed to a certain extent 
from the present case where the accused were charged, with murder and 
among other items of evidence produced by the prosecution were entries 
in the handwriting of the accused showing that he had been stocking 
poisons including the poison with which the crime w'as committed. ( Reads 
from 387 of Forester and Findlayson. In this case entries were adtnitted in 
evidence. Your Lordship will find (Reads from same page from “if the 
papers” to '‘that of the person”) That my Lord is a case in Crown 
Pleas Chapter 11, page 119. Now I do not wish to say what is on the card,, 
till his Lornship decides whether it may be admitted. But there can be 
no question that it has a very close application to the charges which are 
framed and more especially those which my learned friend Mr. Inverarity 
referred to towards the close of his adress. I will not say any thing more upon 
it until the admissihilty of the card is considered. It wont take the Jury 
two minutes to see what the contents are. 

His Lordship to accused: — Do you wish to sa,y anything 2 

Accused: — The only thing I would point out is that if it is relevent in the case 
your Lordship may admit it. 1 leave it to you, the only question is a 
relevancyi 

His Lordship: — But what is the point you urge ? 

Accused^— That the contents are not relevant. I do not wish to deny possession 
of the card though it was found behind my back. 
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His Lordship: — I do not follow yon. 

Accused: — The contents are not relevant to the facts of the case. That is my only 
objection. 

His Lordship: — This is a document found in the possession of the accused in the 
course of a search under a warant and I have no option but to admit the 
card. 

Advocate General:— -The card is one of those folding ones. On one side you have 

“ Hand book of modern explosives ” by M. Eissler published by Crosby and 
Lockwood 13/6; “ Nitro Explosives” by Gerard Sanford 9/ — ” and on the 
other side ‘ Modern Explosives ’ by Esiel Explosives ” by Crosby and 
Lockwood. I tender it my Lord, 

( Exhibit ) 

This was passed round to the jury. 

Inspector Sullivan Cross Examined by accused. 

Q. Did you find any other papers in the search I* 

A. Yes. 

Q. Can you get those here ? 

A. No, they were taken to the Court and are in possession of the Magistrate- 

His Lordship: — You brought them to Bombay ? 

A. Yes, my Lord. 

Q. You have not brought them hei’e ?■ 

A. No, 

His Lordship to aeucsed: — Do you want any of them sent for ? 

Accused: — Yes all of them, My Lord. 

His Lordship:—Will you see Mr. Advocate General that they are produced 
tomorrow ? 

Accused: — 1 may ask those questions tomorrow; 

His Lordship: — ^You want to ask him some questions on those papers ? 

Ai Yes. 

His Lordship: — ^You may ask them tomorrow^ 

The Advocate General; — These papers are in the custody of the Cleark of the 
Crown, we have nothing to do with them. We can show a list of all that 
was found. Do you want the list or papers, Mr. Tilak 2 

Accused:— I want the papers themselves. 

His Lordship:— Can you go on with the witness now, excepting those matters - 
relating to the papers ? 

Accused:— Yes. 
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His Lordship:— Well, go on with him now. 

Q. Did yon go into my Library ? 

A. I don't know, we went into several rooms in the house with the D. S. P. 
Poona. I don't know if one of them wns the library. 

Q. All the other papers were found in the same desk ? 

A. I don't know ho^y many of the other papers were found. 

His Lordship:— Were they found in the same drawer ? 

A. I think so my Lord. 

Q. Was the drawer locked ? 

A. No it was open. 

Q. Do yon know if anyone searched the library ? 

A. They might have, I dont remember. 

Q. You did not do so yourself ? 

A. No. 

Q- Where did yon find this card ? Dying at the top or did you have to 
search it ? 

A. The card was amongst the other papers. 

Q, Was it down deep ? 

A, I do not think that it was at the top. I was looking at the papers to 
examine them. 

Q. You got down all the papers from the drawer on the floor ? 

A. No, I brought them out one by one on the top of the table. I took some 
and Mr. Power took some. 

Q. The papers were taken out and placed on the table and then examined. 
A. No they were taken out one by one and examined. 

Q. How many papers were there in the drawer ? 

A. I cannot tell you, I did not count. 

Q. About how many ? 

A. I really cannot tell. 

Q. 10,20,502 

A. 1 suppose there were some hundreds. 

Q. How many other papers did you take from the drawer? 

A. I have a list here of the papers I took. 

His Lordship:— Have you a list of all the papers you brought to Bombay ? 

A. Yes, my Lord, I put them in a small envelope, 

Q. Can you produce the list ? 
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I prodace tlie panchnama and a copy in English,* The original is written 
in Marathi. 

His Lorhship:— .May I see the English Copy? 

Q* You have the list and copy 
A. Yes. 

Advocate General:-There is the Panclmama in Marathi conning the effects of the 
Search and the things found. 

Accused: I do not want the Panchnama, I only want the list* You don’t re-- 
member how many othei papers were taken from the drawer? 

A. So far as my memory serves me there were cuttings from I think Ameri- 
can papers. They are all here in the possession of Magistrate. 

Q. How many papers were there in the drawer ? 

A. I do not remember. 

Q. Howjust try to remember whether there were 10, 20 oi 50. I do not ask 

you how many papers there were, in the drawer, I want to know how many were 
taken out. 

A, That I cannot say. . 

Q. In the w hole search how many papers were taken? 

A. The panchnama was written in Marathi 1 have only a copy. 63 items 
appear on the list. 

Q. I am not talking about the panchnama. You gave some evidence from 
memory now. I want you to tell me in the same way, how many papers, about 
were taken from my house. 

.5. I cannot. 

Accused I ask my Lord that the further examination of this witness may 
be left till to-moirow as I must have those papers. 

His Lordship:— You wanted some books, have you asked your Solicitor to 
give you a list of the books ? I will try to see that you have them. 

His Lordship : Gentlemen of the jury, before you^eome to-morrow, I would 
be glad if you devoted some little time to the articles before you; You will have 
to go into 7 articles, Exhibits “C” to “L” I will be glad if you wUl be good 
enough to read those articles carefully before you come here tomorrow and then 
you will be in a better position to hear both sides. 

The Court then adjourned till Wednesday 15th. July 1908« 
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Proceedings of tlie Tliiid Day 
Wednesday lStli Jtily 1908. 

Cross Examination of Inspector Salliyan cdiitintied:-- 

Mr. Tilak: — Have yon got the papers which you were asked yesterday to 
prod-nce this morning? A. Yes, I believe they are here. Q. All the papars that 
yon fonnd in the search? A. Yes, as far as I know, I have not seen them. 

His lordship;:— 'Do. yon want them ? , 

Accused: — ^Yes, in fact these papers were got behind my back. I was not there. 

His Lordship:— Would you like to see them? 

Accused: — ^Yes, before I put any in. 

His Lordship— You may go round there and look at them. 

After Examinning some bundles, accused returned to his place of the table 

and said: Mj Lord, they have got a few books here. The other papers^ taken 

from my desk are not here. 

His Lordship:— Are all the papers taken, here, Mr. Sullivan ? 

Inspector Sullivan: — ^Apparently not, my Lord. There are some newspaper 
cuttings and letters which are not here. 

His Lordship:— Yesterday accused asked for these papers and they should have 
been here. 

Advocate General:— They are aotdn the Police custody. 

HisLordship:--%But surely the Magistrate should have sent them all on. 

Advocate General: — I believe that a man from the Clerk of the Crown has gone to 

fetch the other papers. 

His Lordship to Accused: — You can go on with the Gross-examiaation, and when 

the other papers come I will let you have them. 

Accused to witness: — 

Q, Did you go to Singhad to search my house there 1 A. Yes. Q. Had you 
a warrant 1 A, Yes, a warrant-issued by the Chief Presidency Magistrate, Bombay 
and endorsed by the City Magistrate of Poona, Q. To search my house at Singhad 
'Specifically ? A, To search the house there. Q. At Singhad or at Poona f A. At 
Singhad. Q And for the Poona house there was a separate warrant f A. Ho. th© 
same one. Q. Was Binhgad specifically mentio ned therein F A.- By the district 
Magistrate, yes. Q. The Presidency Magistrate did not mention it, A. He men- 
tioned your residences. Q. The Presidency Magistrate did not mention Singhad. 

A. But the Disttict Magistrate di<L, 

Witness to His Lordship: — ^It must be remembered that I only assisstel lathe 
execution of the warrant. 
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' ' Q. \Yoiiliav 0 signed the warrant ? A. ' Yes. Q. Then yon can tell me who 
added Sinhgad in the warrant. A. The warrant was not' entrusted to me but to 
the District Superintendent of Police, Poona^ - 

I ' 

His Lordship ; — The question is was Sinhagad mentioned in the warrant. 

' • t. i ■ t . ' ' ■ , 

A. Not to my recollection. 

His Lordship Do you recollect when the listrict Magistrate at Poona added 
Singhad to the warrant ? ■ , - 

A. I don’t know when, but I believe he had. Q. Have you got the war- 
rant here now ? A. I fc was returned in the ordinary course to the Presidency 
Magistrate. Q. I want to know from you if it is among the many miscelianeoiis 
papers which have been brought here from the Magistrate’s Court. 

Advocate General : — The clerk has, I believe, gone to the Magistrate’s Court for 
all the papers. 

Accused ; — I request your Lordship to order it to be brought from the Ma- 
gistrate’s Court. 

His Lordship I should like to know your point with regard to this search 
warrant. 

Accused : — I wish to know about the manner of the search. I am coming to that, 
mj Lord. 

Q, Did you take any of my men to Sinhagad ? A. No, you had a watch- 
man there. Q. 1 think you should answer my question. You did not take any 
of my men or my clerk or relation to Sinhagad. A. No. Q. Did you open the 
door yourself or did the servant ? Q. No, the servant opened it for us. Q. And 
the cupboards, 1 believe you opened them and brok the locks without the ser- 
vant’s permission. A. "We had no keys and we opened them. Q. In spite of 
Ms remonstrance ? A. No, he did not remonstrate. 

Inspector Sullivan — I should like to sfcate that there were two cupboards opened* 
Aceused : — Cupboards in the wall ? 

A. Tes. , Q. You have stated that you did not take any of my men from 
Poona, did you inform them that you were going to Sinhagad ? A» No, I did 
not. Q. Did you get any thing from Sinhagad ? A. No, nothing. Q. You left 
the broken locks as they were ? A. The locks were not broken, Mnges were 
loosened. Q. The hinges were loosened and you searched the eupboarcls ? A. Yes. 
■Q. And it did not occur to you to put then in order again, " A. Mo 1 could not. 
Q. Now about these papers, have they come 2 A. ' No, ; . 

His Lordship: — If there are any questions you desire to ask- when the papers 

eome, you can have Mr. Sullivan recalled, 

Advocat© General:— I will now put in the statement of the accnsod made 
/before the magistrate. 

His Lordship? — Thatjs all the evidence for the Prosecution, ’ ^ 
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Clerk of Crown;—* The accused Bal Gandhar Tilak was asked by the magistrate 
if he wished to make a statement before him. His reply in case Ho 16 was: — - 
wish to reserve my statement for the Sessions Conrt, 

In Case Ho 17 his reply was:—” ‘‘I wish to reserve my statement” 

His Lordship :--Under section 289 C. P. 0. now I would be entitled to examine 
yon. I do not purpose to ask yon any questions. Yon are entitled to make 
any statement yon like now, in order to enable you to explain any of the 
evidence brought against yon. If yon are not going to enter any evidence 
you will have the right of reply after the Advocate General has spoken* 

If yon wish to bring evidence then yon can adress the Jury now* 

Accused:-! wish to make a statement. There are certain facts in the papers which 

I want to incorporate in my statement as evidence. I cannot do without 
the papers. 

His Lordship: — ^You understand at present in this case the prosecution, made no 
use of any of your papers except the post card. 

Accused: — ^Yes, but I cannot explain the post card unless I have the papers. 

Advocate General: — I make no objection, I understand the accused wishes to 
examine the papers which have been left behind. He and his advisers have 
been supplied with a list of these papers. 

His Lordship: — Are the papers which have been left behind in the list!^ 

Advocate Gen.: — Mr, Tilak says they are. There are 63 bundles of papers mentioned. 

His Lordship:— They asy some of these papers are not here. 

Advocate General: — I do not know but I believe it is correct. 

His Loprdship:— Such omission should never have taken place. 

Advocate General: — ^Well that has nothing to do with us. Your Lordship must 
quarrel with ihe magistrate. 

His Lordship: — The accussd gave notice last evening of all that he wanted and 
the papers should have been here. If that had been done, all this waste of 
time of the court and of the jury would not have taken place. 

A dvocate General:~That has really nothing to do with us, My Lord. 

His Lordship think that as the prosecution you are assisted by the police and 
it should have been seen to that chese papers were brought to the Court. 

Advo cate General; — They have passed them on to the Poona Magistrate, my Lord.. 

His Lordship:*— But surely if the magistrate had been told, he would have sent 
all the papers here; 

Advocate General:— Perhaps the accused canT say which of the 63 bundle he wants* 

Accused:— All those papers brought here, My Lord, were taken from my office* 
We want the papers which were taken from my residence. 

His Lordship:— to Advocate General ( after some considerable time had been 
spent waiting. ) Don’t you think it would be desirable to send a respon- 
sible officer to the police court to hurry up the papers 2 
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Advocate General:— I am told one has already gone, my Lord. 

Accused:— My Lord, in order to utilize the time, will your Lordship allow me, in 
anticipation of my statement, to put in certain papers which I wish to use 
in my defence ? 

His Lordship: — Do you want to put them in as Exhibits ? I suppose yon know 
that course gives the Advocate General the right of reply. 

Accused:-— Yes, we have decided upon that course although it gives the right of 
reply to the other side. 

His Lordship;— You have considered that ? 

Accused:— Yes. 

His Lordship:— I cannot proceed further till you tell me whether you wish to 
make a statement now. 

Accused: — Yes I do, but I cannot yet decide what papers are to go in as Exhibits 
among the missing papers. 

His Lordship: — I cannot proceed further till you make that statement. 

Advocate General:— I have the warrants here now my Lord; the other papers 
might be checked with the list to see what we have. 

His Lordship: — Perhaps some one will check them on behalf of the accused and 
Inspector Sullivan on behalf of the Police, 

Mr, Kelkar on behalf of Mr, Tilak and Mr. Sullivan on behalf of the police 
then checked the papers in court. 

Accused: — On comparing the Panchanama of papers with the papers which are 
here, I think it is only the papers which were found in the office that are 
here. The papers were in my desk in the drawers, viz, telegrams, letters, 
are not here. Those that were marked and initialled are not here. 

His Lordship (Reads a letter from the Police Magistrate.) My information is that 
there are no other papers in the Presidency Magistrate’s office. The 
accused’s complaint is that items 19 to 52 are not here. 

.Advocate General:— I will just ask Mr. Sullivan if he knows anything about it. I 
put in the original Panchanama. It has been produced. Where is the man 
from the Magistrate’s offilce ? 

His Lordship: — It seems to me that the Magistrate’s clerk was in charge of the 
papers; the papers were not in’charge of the Crown officers. The man was 
told not to leave but he is apparently not here. 

Advocate General: — I am told that the Magistrate’s clerk was told in the presence 
of the Crown officials that he might go, and search for the missing paper. 

His Lordship:— Has he gone back to his office? 

JL Stir 

Advocate General:— Yes my Lord and Mr. Sullivan has gone also. 

Advocate General:— I understand that Mr. Tilak and his advisers wish to 
state deliberately that there is something in these papers of which they 
wish to make use. From Nos.‘ 19 to 52. 

His Lordship:— Yes from 19 to 52, except No. 46. The note I have taken 
is that accused says he will make a statement* when those papers which are 
not here are produced. 
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Advocate General:— Yonr Lordship has a list from 19 to 52. It will be curious 
hereafter to see how this allegation as to whether there are seriously any 

papers amongst these papers is supported. 

Accused : — I made no allegations. Certainly there are some papers which may 
throw some light upon matters* 

His Lordship: — You say you cannot make any statement till you have these 
papers. 

Accusd:— I must make some explanation. I cannot explain the post-card with* 
out seeing what there is in the papers; perhaps the papers will throw some 
light upon that. 

Advocate General: — It will be hereafter significant to point out how- 
many of those papers are found to be necessary for the purpose of the 

defence. 

Accused: — »I make no allegation. I have not yet seen the papers. 

Advocate General : — I understand Mr. Tilak to say that he has not seen the papers. 
Will your Lordship look at the list ? 

His Lordship s-~Has Mr. Sullivan been sent for ? 

Advocate General :-“^Yes, my Lord. 

After some lapse of time Inspector Sullivan returned. 

Advocate General : — I put Mr. Sullivan back in the witness-box, my Lord. 

Q. Do you produce the original Panchanama in Marathi ? 

A. I do. 

His Lordship: — You produce the original Panchanama made on 26th May 
when the search warrant was executed 

Q. Yes my Lord, 

Qa Are these the warrants of which you have been speakingi 
A. Yes. 

Bis Lordship: — Are there two F 

■’ I 

A, Yes my Lord. Two different warrants. 

His Lordship Of two different dates 

A. hvO. For two different placesv One is for the J^BsciTi press and the other for 
the residence. 

Advocate General :--I put in the warrants and Panchanama. 

Q. Have you translations of the Panchanama, dated 25th June 1908 ? A, Yes. 

His Lordship.— Is it an official translation? A. No, it is made bv a Police 
Officer in Bombay. 

Advocate General : We can have official translations made if your Lordship 

IhinliB it necessary sad Mr. Tilak’s advisers is necessary. 
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At 1-15 P. M. 

His Lordship Have the papers been found Mr. Advocate General ? 

Advocate General s— Yes, my Lord, they have been found. 

His Lordship Let them be opened and examined? 

After the papers had been examined by Mr. Tilak. 

At 1-45 P. M. 

His Lordship Do you wish to ask Mr. Sullivan any questions ? 

Advocate General : Will your Lordship take a note that all the rest of the papers 

have been produced and shown to the accused ? 

Cross-examination of Inspector Sullivan was then continued by Mr. Tilak. 

Q. Can you say whether the papers now produced were found on the top 
of the* table or in the drawers ?■ A. Some were found on top and some in 

the drawers. 

Q. You cannot say which were found in the drawer and which on top ? A. So 
far as my recollection goes the large Mss. were found on top and the smaller 
papers such as newspaper cuttings were found in the drawers. Q. Can you point 
them out taking the list in your hand. A. I might do one or two but not 
all, because we had to go through four hundred papers. 

Accused The search warrants have been put in my Lord. May they be given 
to the witness ? 

Q. Look at that search warrant, turn to the endorsement on the back. A. 
To which are you alluding. 

His Lordship To fte Magistrate’s endorsement. 

Q. It is the signature of the City Magistrate ? A. Yes. Q. It was not taken 
to the District Magistrate ? A. When I got to Poona it was late in the evening 
and the District Magistrate was not at home, so I went to the City Magistrate, that 
being addressed to either the District or City Magistrate. 

His Lordship : — The District Magistrate was not at home so you carried it to the 
City Magistrate ? 

A. Yes, my Lord. Q. On what date was it endorsed by the City Magistrate ? 
A. On the 24th of June. Q. Do you know when, morning or evening f 
A. Yes, in the evening. Q. When did you gc to my residence ? A. I went the 
following morning. Q. At 2 A. M. Y A.. No, at daybreak. Q. When did you return 

it executed A. I did not execute the warrant. It was returned on 25th June 
executed. His Lordship: — The warrant against the residence ? 

A. Yes, my Lord. Q. When did you finish your search ? A. Which search ? 
Q. The search of the residence ? A. Where ?■ Q. At Poona ? A. At 9-30 or 10 A. jr. 
Q. Say between 9 & 10 a. m ? A. Yes. Q. When did you start for Sinhagad ? A, At 
about 12 noon. Q. Who went with you ? A. Mr. Davis, District Superintendent 
of Police of Poona and Mr. Power, Deputy Superintendent of Police. Q. Now 



between 9 & 12 noon it was returned to tbe District Magistrate and a further 
endorsement to search the house at Sinhagad was obtained ? A. Not to my 
knowledge. His Lordship: You don’t know yourself ? A. No, my Lord* Q. Was 
the warrant with you when you went 1o Sinhagad 2 A, It was with the District 
Superintendent of Police Mr. Davis to whom it was entrusted. Q, Did you see it 
with him ? A. Yes, I saw it with him. Q. Now the papers found in the residence 
did you see if they tallied with the list given in the Panchanama. A. To which are 
you referring ? Q. To Poona.. A. House ^ 

His Lordship: — ^What you took at Poona was it in the course of what you were 
ordered to search ? 

A. Yes, my Lord I believe so. 

Accused: — I ask, my Lord, that the papers should be bundled up as one bundle 
and exhibited as one Exhibit in the case# 

His*Lordship:^ — All the papers that were last brought in 
Accused: — Yes, my Lord, those that were last brought in. 

His Lordship: — ^You want to put in the whole of them ? 

Accused: — ^Yes. 

His Lordship:— I will let you do that when the time comes. 

His Lordship: — Just look at those papers Mr; Sillivan. Does this handle of papers 
contain papers that were found in and on the desk at the residence ? 

A. Yes, my Lord. 

His Lordship: — They were found either in the drawers or on the desk ?. 

A. Y'es, my Lord. 

His Lordship:— Including this book? 

A. No my Lord, the book was found, so far as I can remember, in the offiice. 

Accused: — Then it cannot be put in. It was not found at the residence.- 

His Lorsdhip; — Do you wish to put in ail these collectively ? 

Accused:— Yes, my Lord, collectively as one Exhibit. 

The papers were then bundled up and marked (Exhibit” 0. ) 

His Lordship : — Do you wish to ask any other questions ? ' 

Accused No., my Lord. 

His Lordship to Advocate General Then that is your case ? 

Advocate General : — ^Yes, my Lord. 

Clerk of the Grown then again read the sfeatement made by Accused before the 
Magistrate. 

His Lordship to accnsed: — Now, do yon wish' to make your statement ? 

Accused Will the court allow me a little time by rising now ? The statement 
IS ready but some alterations have' to be made in connection with the 

papers just put in. 



His Lordship The only dithculty is that the Jary’s titfin will not be ready till 
3-30 p. M. I cannot ask them to go withoat that. 

Accused :--Then we might meet as usual at ,3—30 p. m. 

Foreman of Jury The Jury are prepared to chance it about their tifdin beiug 
ready. 

His Lordship ■. — Very well, we will rise now. 

After Lunch at S p. m. Wedensday Ihth July. 

His Lordship Have you any written Statement ? 

Accused My statement is ready, my Lord. I will read it. 

Mr. Tilak then read the following statement to which was attached an Appen- 
dix of 71 Exhibits. 


MR. TILAK’S STATEMENT MADE TO THE COURT. 

I, Bal Gangadhar Tilak, Accused in this case do hereby state as follows : — 


1. I am Editor, Printer, Publisher and Proprietor of the Kesari, a weekly 
Marathi journal published at Poona every Tuesday morning, and as such do admit 
all legal responsibility in respect of the articles forming the subject matter of 
the charges. 

2. Marathi terminology in the discussion of Political subjects not being settled, 
I have used the following Marathi expressions for the English equivalents put 
against them 




Bureaucracy. 


= Despotic. = Fanatic. = Mettle or spirit. an^ — Entliu- 

siasm. #w=Iiitensity of feeling. = Wounded self-respect or sense of 
honour, = Absolute, = Uncontrolled, = Passive 

resistance. 3j?r=Evil Genius. = Fallen from observances. Error 

of judgment. Felonious. 3 r:^= S tern. ^ 35 ^ = Manliness. 

Decentralization. 

There are some more words and phrases of similar kind but these are not in- 
serted in this statement to save space. 

3. My views in regard to the Political reforms required in India at the present 
day are, as stated by me in March last in my evidence before the Decentralisation 
Commission, as follows: — 

‘*The mere shifting of the centre of power and authority from one official to 
another is not, in my opinion, calculated to restore the feelings of cordiality between 
officers and people prevailing in earlier days. English education has created new 
aspirations and ideals amongst the people and so long as these natibhal aspirations 
remain unsatisfied it is useless to expect that the hiatus between the officers and 
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tHe people could be removed by any sclieme of official Decentralization, whatever 
its other effects may be. It is no remedy-not even palliative-against the evil 
complained of, nor was it put forward by the people or ^ their leaders. The 
finctuating wave of Decentralization may infuse more or less life in the individual 
members of the Bureaucracy, but it cannot remove the growing estrangement 
between the rulers and the ruled, unless and until the people are allowed more 
and more effective voice in the management of their own affairs in an ever ex- 
pansive spirit of wise liberalism and wide sympathy aiming at raising India to the 
level of the self-governing country.” 

4. The charge- Articles are a part of a controversy in which I have en- 
deavoured to maintain and defend the above views* 

With reference to Exhibit K, I have to explain that after the 
Explosives Act was passed I wished to criticise it and especially the defini- 
tion of explosives in the same. For this purpose it was necessary to collect mate- 
rials and the names of the two books on the card were taken down from! a catalogue 
in my "library with a view to send for them in case they could not be found in any 
of the Poona or Bombay Libraries* The Article of 9th June is intended to point 
out the futility of repressive measures alone in preventing the recurrence of 
bombs. In support of what is stated above in para 4 I produce along with this 
statement papers as per list annexed. The charge Articles embody my honest 
con^'ictions and opinions. I state that I am not guilty of any of the charges 
brought against me and pray that I may be acquitted. 

His Lordship:— Do you wish to produce any evidence*? 

Accused: — No, my Lord. 

His Lordship: — You do not want to call an^ evidence or witnesses? 

Accused: — No, my Lord. 

His Lordship — I presume Mr. Advocate General, the accused having put in Exhi- 
bits you will ask him to proceed. 

Advocate General — ^Yes, I shall have to reply, I notice in this statement that there 
is a list of 71*— 

His Lordship: — Newspaper articles ? 

Advocate General: — I don’t quite know how they can be admitted. I take it that 
. what the Accused intends to do, instead of putting in those articles or 
tendering them, is to read extracts from them showing his own views. But 
would that be relevant, what somebody else has written? Caa it show 
what he did or intended to do? 

His Lordship.— That would depend on what the Accused wishes to read totho 
Jury; we can thus decide. It would be very much the same liberty as 
counsel would have of quoting before the Jury in his behalf from other 
articles. 

Advocate General: — How could counsel have liberty to quote from a newspaper 
to show what some one else wrote. . Here there are Calcutta papers*. 
Madras papers, &c. &c. 
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His Lordship:— I do not quite know what the Accused proposed to do. We must 

wait till we see what he does* It may he that in those articles he produces 
that certain bad advice is given to Government as in the Times of India 

and the Pioneer, 

-Advocate General: — ^The only paper which he says offers bad advice to Government 
is the Pioneer, 

His Lordship:— But he makes other statements* 

Advocate General:—! ask at this stage my Lord, whether he is to be allowed to 
take into his defence articles for the purpose of explaining what he has said 
by reference to what somebody else has said in any part of Inida .It is 
apprently an attempt to prolong this trial indefinitely. That is a matter 
which I won’t say anything more about* How can it be relevant for the 
defence of the Accused to those particular charges to be allowed to put 
in extracts from papers written in different parts of India. The question is 
what is the meaning of his language and from the meaning of his language 
what intentio-n ought to be imputed to him. Not what is the meaning or 
opinion of a hundred other newspaper writers* How can you allow him to 
drag into his defence in this case matters of this sort. 

His Lordship :-Up to the present there has been no attempt to prolong this trial inde- 
finitely* If in the course of his defence he transgresses you will no 
doubt draw my attention to it. The list is annexed |and we will wait 
and see what he proposes to do. 

Advocate General: — I have not had the advantage orj disadvantage of 
consulting all those papers. 

His Lordship:— Accused does not perhaps intend to read them. 

Advocate General:— Still he is allowed to put them in as his defence. 

His Lordship:— We will see what use he does fmake of them and we will 
then be in a better position to judge. 

Advocate General: — I submit I am entitled to a ruling. The apalling notion 

of having to read these apalling extracts is enough to terrify one out of 
his life. 

His Lordship to accused;— Now you can adress the Jury in any way you like in 
your defence. 

Accused :— I think that in the opening address for the prosecution nothing was 
said but that the whole article should go in and I do not know specifi- 
cally the points upon which I have to reply* It would be more convenient 
if the prosecution summed up the case now and I replied afterwards. 

Advocate General I do not want to weary the Jury* 
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His LordsMp to accused I warned yon yesterday tliat if you put in documents 
you would loose the right of reply. The Advocate General is not bound to 
anything more. You may address the Jury on the whole of the articles 
or on such portion of the articles as you think the prosecution rely upon. 

Accused : — Then it will be a very long address as I must go over the whole course. 

His Lordship : — You are quite at liberty to do that. 

Accused Then I will begin now. 

Mr. Tilak then addressed the Jury in his defence as follows:— 


Mr. Tilak’s Speecli^ 


My Lord, and Gentlemen of the Jury! The Case for the Crown has 
been placed before you by the Learned Advocate General in an eloquent 
and able manner and though I cannot command that eloquence and ability 
I take it upon myself to represent my case to you iii the hope that the 
personal explanation that I shall be able to give to you may be found 
satisfactory. The Charges are rather vague. Whole Articles have been 
included in the Charges and this throws .upon me the responsibility of 
referring to every portion of the Articles likely to be pressed against me» 
I do not know definitely on what portions the Prosecutionr elies. The open- 
ing Address of the Learned Counsel for the Crown contained only a 
few remarks. The net consequence will be that I shall have to cover 
wider ground and detain you longer than I meant to do. I am not a 
practising Barrister in this Court and it is likely that my address will not 
be so argumentative and close as you might expect from a Barrister pared- 
sing long in this Court. I therefore request that yon would show me that 
indulgence that is usually shown to parties pleading their own cause espe- 
cially in criminal matters. The case for the Prosecution is that there 
are certain Articles which have been read to you and you are asked to 
draw certain inferences from the wording of those Articles and by acting 
upon the maxim that a man intends the natural consequences of his acts 
and return a verdict against me. A Case of Sedition divides itself into 
three parts. (1st) There is the publication of the Article; (2ndly) there 
are certain insinuations and innendoes and lastly the question of intention. 
The publication I have already admitted. I have taken full responsibility 
of the publication of those articles. I may mention that one of the points 
namely insinuation and innendoes should not be based on the translations 
of that Article. They are not the original. The original has got perverted 
in . the translations and any insinuations based upon these translations 
would be likely to be unsafe. The only evidence of intention produced by 
the Prosecution is the Card, besides the Articles. They ask yon to rely 
upon the translations of the two incriminating Articles and the other three 
which have been produced .before you to prove intention. They say you 
have to judge from the writings themselves whether they are seditious or 
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not. I think the matter is not so simple as that. The question of intention 
is the main question in this case; and I hope to show that by reading the 
Articles by themselves yon cannot form any judgment as to my guilt or in- 
nocence. It is unsafe, nay dangerous to adjudge me guilty merely because 
the words, as conceived by you from the wTong translations, are in 
your opinion calculated to produce feelings of hatred and contempt in a 
community of which probably you know nothing. It amounts to some- 
thing like this : You are asked to sit in judgment on an Article written 
in French and translated into English, you are asked to judge of the, 
effect this French Article will probably produce upon the French population 
in England. This is a case of that kind. I shall have to refer later on to 
the inconvenience caused by this procedure but I want to point out that 
the Article is written in Marathi and addressed to the Marathi 
knowing population, you have to judge what effect this Article 

is likely, to produce, i. e. what is the tendency of the words 
employed and what effeot they would probably produce on the minds 
of the Marathi-speaking population. The Kesari is only read by, 
Marathi-speaking people. It is not read all over India. You 
have not to say what the effect would be in Bengal. You have to 
judge what effect these words would have on the minds of the readers of 
' Kasari^ sol^y from the facts that the words complained of had a parti- 
cular meaning and the sentences conveyed particular insinuations. No 
other fact or piece of evidence has been placed before you except the Arti- 
cles themselves ; and the general point upon which I shall address you 
when I take up the question of Law will be that this is a very unsafe method. 
In fact it is not sound to rely exclusively on this one maxim vis. that a 
man intends the natural consequences of his own act or actions. That was 
the question much discussed before English Juries about a hundred years 
ago when there was a controversy raised in England in the time of Grorge 
III. before Fox’s Libel Act was passed in 1792. That doctrine as embodied 
ill the maxim is now much discredited. It is an exploded theroy; and 
English Juries now-a-days draw their own conclusions not merely from 
the character of the writing itself but from ah. the surrounding circum- 
stances. What those surrounding circumstances are I shall show from the 
papers I have put in. You know the way Juries are charged in this Country* 
They are told-‘^ Take the whole Article, do not take a particular 
phrase or draw inferences from a single sentence, look to the context;” 
but nothing more is said. It is always unsafe to draw any inference by 
reading an Article alone. That is the doctrine in force now in England and that 
constitutes the main bulwark of the liberty of the Press in England. The 

Law is the same here as in England so far as the law of Sedition goes i 
It is the same in both countries. There was some difference 10 years ago, but 
by an amendment in 1898 the Law has been made the same as in England. 
In fact it has been brought into harmony with the English Law, and now 
there is no question as to what ‘ disaffection ’ means, but there is this 
difference, viz. that though the Law may be the same in England, English 
Juries^ use wider powers and they have fought for them even against the 
directionj^from the Judges. They have insisted upon their right to discuss 
the questions for themselves and return a verdict of common sense. The 

' 1 ■ ■ ■ ■ ■ ■ '■ 
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question is, ‘'Has the Jury in India the same power as the Jury in England?” 

If it has, I ask you to exercise that power and draw your conclusion in 
the same way as an English Jury would do. For that purpose I will first 
xead to you the Sections. They have been read to you already. They 
:are Sections 124A and 153 A; and they have been read to you by the 
learned Counsel for the Crown and I will read them to you and explain 
them in my own way. It is for His L^ordship to say finally what the Law 
is, but it is a mixed question of fact and Law and I cannot avoid referring 
to it in my address to you. 

Section 124A reads: “ Whoever ^by words either spoken or written or 
by visible representation or otherwise brings or attempts to^ bring into 
hatred or contempt, or excites or attempts to excite disaffection towards 
His Majesty or Government established by Law in British India, shall be 
punished with transportation for life or any shorter term to which fine 
may be added or with imprisonment &c. to which fine may be added or 
with fine. ” The charges which are framed against me are under 
Sections 124A and 153A. There are two charges under 124A; 

so I am taking that Section first. It has three Explanations, 
but we will come to that afterwards. If you examine Section 
124 A you will find that it is divided into two parts 5 The 

1 st part is “whoever by words either spoken or written brings into hatred 
or contempt His Majesty etc etc.” There is no question of intention but of 
the effect produced. If the hatred or contempt is produced by the writing 
no proof of intention is necessary. That is the first part. But it seems to 
ine that the Prosecution does not mean to proceed under that part of the 
Section.' There is no evidence adduced before you that any excitement has 
been caused* by the Articles in question, so my case does not come with- 
in the first part of the Section. Had there been the least evidence to show 
that excitement was caused by these Articles, the question would^have 
heen different . There is absolutely no evidence before you. This is the 
reason why I asked that the charges should be made clearer. The whole 
■Section is also put down there. They do not say whether I am charged 
with causing disaffection or with attempting to cause it. It would have 
'been much better if a particular charge had been imputed. There is an 
.alternative charge and so I have been obliged to refer to the first part of the 
Bection. The charge is put under both parts of the Section. The 1 st part 
of the Section is evidently not applicable and was never intended to apply 
“to this case. Well, the charge was so framed by the Magistrate. The 2 nd 
part of the Section reads ^^atte 7 npts to excite disaffection etc.” Disafiection is 
a positive feeling meaning alienation of allegiance. The Explanation shows 
that it is a positive feeling and not a negative one . I will now read to you the 
Explanation. The first Explanation is “The expression ‘disaffection’ 
includes disloyalty and all feelings of enmity.” So whoever attempts to 
excite disloyalty or attempts to bring Government into contempt is punish- 
able under the latter part of the Section. The expression “attempts to 
bring” introduces the legal term “attempt.” We must know what an 
.attempt means. The words are not merely “ knows as? being 
likely to”. The words are “attempts to excite” and they iiieap preme- 
ditation. I shall read from the charge of Mr. Justice Batty in the Bhala 



Case, (B, L. R. VoL VIII. Pages 438 to 439) . There is a quotation from the 
charge of the Chief Justice. I now pass on to discuss the word ‘attempt.’ You 
will observe as has already beeu pointed out to you by the learned Councel, 
that it is not necessary in order to bring the case within the section that it 
should be shown that the attempt was successful. Attempt does not imply 
success. It is merely trying. Whether the intention has achieved the result 
is immaterial. I read to you a passage from the observations of the Chief 
Justice in a case tried in 1900 in this Court. “An attempt is an intentional 
premeditated action which if it fails in its objects, fails through cir- 
cumstances independent of the person who seeks its accomplishment. If 
its failure is to be attributed to something which he cannot control, its failure 
is no excuse.” 

That is the meaning of the word ‘attempt’. Attempt is actually an 
offence minus the final act of crime. When it fails it is only an attempt at 
the crime. There must be everything necessary to make it an offence 
except success under the particular circumstances. It must be shown that 
if I have failed in this attempt, it was from circumstances beyond my 
control. Now that kind of evidence has not been put before you. The 
mere fact of the publication of the Article, the mere fact that a certain 
Article is published, will not make it an attempt when attempt is so defined. 
Attempt definitely means that a man intends to do something ; the act 
must be present to his mind. This has been stated by Justice Stephens 
in his History of the Criminal Law of England Vol. 2 page 221 where, he 
says (Reads) . A crime must first occur to the mind, it must then be 
considered and determined upon, preparations more or less extensive must, 
in most cases, be made for it and it must be carried into execution. The 
execution may either be prevented or may be fully carried out, in which 
case it may either accomplish, or fail to accommplish, the full object which 
the criminal proposed to himself. That is attempt. It is not ‘attempt’ 
when it is fully carried out and accomplished. The subject has also been 
discussed in Mayne’s Criminal Law and you will find at page 511 the 
following. Mere preparation is not punishable under this Section. If 
the man make certain preparations, and if those preparations fail from 
reasons outside his control, then only is it an ‘attempt’ under this section 
and not otherwise. Now the illustrations are very curious and I will 
read to you some of them. (Reads page 932-933 Mayne’s Criminal Law) . 

You must have pushed your preparation or activity so far, that success 
was prevented only by some thing beyond your control or irrespective of 
your wiU. The legal definition is something more. 

There is a case given of a man with a sword running after another 
man , and though he is not far behind him, he cannot be said to be attempt- 
ing murder. There is another illustration given, and still a further one. 
There is also a very curious case in 3 Bengal Reports Crimiiial Appeal page 
45. You will find how the legal term ‘ attempt ’< is defined there. In that 
ease Mr. Justice Mitra was right in saying that it was not an attempt, 
though you may punish him under any other Sections of the Penal Code. 
A transaction must be carried to such a point that you must consider that 
an attempt has been committed. The act here adduced is publication and 
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publication alone. Publication is brought in to show intention, but I maintain 
that mere publication cannot prove any intention. Intention is to be proved 
in this case not merely by the fact of publication but by something else 
which would show that the publisher reily did intend to excite disaffection*. 
The article is before you* It w’as read to you by Clerk of the Crown. Now 
if publication alone were sufficient to constitute an attempt then the Clerk 
of the Crown could have been indicted for Sedition ! The Article has been 


published in every ne'wspaper in India. Is every newspaper in India 
therefore guilty of attempting to commit Sedition in publishing that article ? 
No j and w'hy ? Because publication was made merely to give information 
to the public. You have to take the intention with which it was done^ 
You must have some act of definite intention. LiOid Cockbum’s exposition, 
of the present haw is contained in column 2 page 2 as follows 


*'The mischief done or attempted mals ammo. Besides being actual,' 
the mischief must be done or attempted trials a 7 iiinoJ^'^ 


The guilt of Sedition is not contracted by the mere publication of Ian* 
guage calculated to excite disaffection or disorder , for this may be done by 
a lunatic, or a Clerk of Court reading an indictment, or the speaking of 
machine. There must be a criminal mmd. This state of mind is usually 
described by saving that the mischief for which the publication was calcu- 
lated, must have been intended, because such an intention is usually the 
fact. But it is not meant by this, and it is certainly not necessary, that 
the ^ accomplishment of that particular mischief should form the exact 
motive. A criminal indulgence in even a good motive will do; as if a 
person should inflame the rabble from love of power, or of applause. And 
there may be a culpable indifference of co 7 iseqziences,^ in which absence of 
motive there may be as much wickedness as in the operation of 
motive. All these, and many other, mental conditions are states of malus 
ammzis. The great error to be avoided is the error of supposing that Sedi- 
tion can ever consist in the 7?iere use of the lazigicage^ abstracted from every 
other consideratiofi^, 2 . would be inconsistent with the right 

of public discussion. Not that the znalus aziwzzts^ that is the wicked- 
ness, must always be established as a subsiaziiive fact by separate evidezice. 
It may be inferred from the whole circumstances, and especially from the 
words, or the act or acts, ^charged. It is a fair presumption that people 
mean what they say, and intend wffiat they do. But it is competent to the 
Accused to exclude the application of this presumption. And consequently 
since it is a matter of evidence, it is for the Jury to decide it. 

This shows that the mere publication of an article, whatever the 
context, whatever the surrounding circumstances, is not an offence. The 
Juiy’ has^to make up its mind not by reading the Article alone. I do not mean 
that it IS not evidence. It is some evidence, but if J were to attribute 
to it a pecuniary value I would say the financial value of the article is 
merely one Anna in the Rupee; you have to find 15 Annas worth of evidence 
elsewhere and when this is done you must look to the other circum- 
stances. Of course if the defence does not urge other circumstances perhaps 
It may be justifiable to return a cf guilty by reading the article 

alone. But, wmen there are other circumstances which are shown to 
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exist, then it is the bounden duty of the Jury to take all the circumstances 

^ whether certain intention was in the 

mind of the accused or not. That is what I wanted to draw your attention 

beginning. The Section does not say whoever publishes anythino- 
Itkely to create disaffection; that is not the wording of the Section^ The 
Section says whoever “attempts” to excite, and if that is proved you can 
truly say a man is guilty. If you find an ounce of opium with a man wo?-.M 
you say that he had intended to commit suicide ? The possession of the 
opium would not be an indication of intention ; he may have been an habi- 

it is SceSarilv an ^ leaping into a tank would you say 

it IS necessarily an attempt to commit smcide ? He may be a ^cnd 

mot and inay want to enjoy a plunge. Of course it wLld be SrWdTw 
it is for the defence to brino" evidence to -nroxTA 4 . ^hat 

burden of it lies upon the Accused. That ao-am is wronMaw^aufl^^^ 

doctnne. It is not sanctioned by the Evidence Act. It fs thl dutvX^^ 

prosecution to prove every thing including intention. Accordini^t^ W 
Evidence Act you have to presume first that the accused is not oTitltv- 
loi the prosecution to show by , reliable evidence that every elemSt of 
crime that enters into the definition is madp n-nf t o t of the 

they proved in this case ? They have merely shown 

and would appear to say “Don’t you think they are sedetious 

ver^ct of guilty. Here is the article; we have <.ot it ^ 

original. We place it before you; you can ILfhaf some ^ 

are very strong and likely to excite disaffectio^ thSSore L a^ " 

of legal inference the Accused is guilty so retnr^ o ^ “^^ffer 

^tyandgo away.” That is the whoSTLe- absolute^ t 

To them it makes no difference wbat > ^osolutely nothing else. 

the article was writteL 

upon the defence. They do not takp i’r.frF is thrown ‘ 

this article was written in the heat of cnutrn 

was intended as a piece of advice, and that it is SritS • 

criticisms already published. These are the ^ fo certain 

which the article was written. But the prose?uti(5?tn under 
of otirs to inquire into the<sf^ pirrM-i-i-M ^ tt ^ says it is no business. 

before yoo a^d U icISed SfnSS T’' 

Md the only legal course for you po£aiy“‘'is f T'"' 5’“’ 

of gmlty. ’ ’ Now Section 124 A has three iSS.Jf V a verdict 

The Explanations are as follows : ^ and not exceptions. 

end 5tSn“^o“ includes disloyalty 

Without exciting or attempting to Scite ^eans, 

do not constitute an offenL under Sfsectifn!^ disaffection, 

trative 4 oth54ct^oTthr^y?^m^^^^ ndminis- 

?udrL“tu.““‘”^' - distr4S -53|or 
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They e^pUin the m 

cntion in thetet >“ “f I the defence. The 

as ivell as the Section its^. The b an^fiavewronhlytlirown the burden 

prosecutioii have not discharged to “™'Cshbstaiitial proof that 

Spon the defence. They ought to toe stoTO by snos 

tTie writer has exceeded the hmits of . 11 ^ u do not 

fomient, and fair <^3^ w^dto Smafhbtoy to descend 

^"•H'%\b«vSse to^h:^ “eln? That /as to be 

defined by the common f /^Sid That hale stood between the 

verv strict but it^is the Junes lu Eugluxi ^ i-»oxrA fn ‘n^rform 

strictness of the iW and the liberty the 

the same duty in this case. I mean ^ to my 

nnder which the article was wntten it is important t^o 

intention was in Jilting that ^.dicle. intention. Intention 

tion or attempted to do so or whether that was y . j£ j 

is not a physical fact ; no one can see the heart of t I 

have to&dgeof yonr intention, I must ]udge it from 
Slat dive^into ylur heart and know what is passing there. 
has always to be gathered hy inference; ^he <iuestion ^ 

inference is to be judged from one ac o sufficient- you. 

ing circumstances. The fact of publication alone 

must take into consideration all the surrounding circumstances. 1 mam , 
Td seveil learned persons in England toe mamtoined, that^on mto 
take into consideration the surrounding circumstances and give th^m “ 
proper emdentiary value in law and you must arnve yo^r v er^c^ by 
takhig into consideration every fact that is before^yon. It 
to say that the character of the writing may be pri7na ^ ^ 

the words themselves; and if you were to go on sending to 

who only writes particular words you would have "end to laileve^ wnter o 
a dictionary. Webster’s Dictionary e.g. contains ah possible seditious words. 

Then I must refer you to another case. It is from Erskine’s speeches 
Vol.l. page 1867 and is known as the Dean of St. Asaplris case.In the 
for the defence the fohowing words occur. Suppose the Croxvn were to ^ 
some passage from Eocke upon Government as for inst^ce t a e m 
no dilerence between the King and the Constable when either of them 
exceeded their authority. ’ ’ That assertion under certain circumstanc^es if 
taken by itself, without the context, might be highly seditious and tue 
question therefore would be quo animus it was written. Perhaps tfie real 
meaning might not he discoverable by the immediate context without a view 

of the whole chapter-perhaps of the whole hook. 

Then I will read to you. another passage from Erskine Vol. I. page 
386. This refers to the Bible and says that if only the words^ “ There is no 
God” were read and their context omitted, even the Bible would be a 
hlamphemous work. You will have to look to the circumstances. In order' 
to do this effectually, the Jui^ is selected from the people, the Jury is_ thus 
Hkely to know their eircumstances. Yon, of course, have not that advam 
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S L'lndif^In Jv comparison between an English Jury and the 

ry m India, m this respect. It is a matter to be decided bv twelve men 

Intention is to be decided hy twelve men 

sSc?k orii7L7„ftJ: 

sa,. jiraifsio 

but I believe it is the duty of the Prosecution to point out^ whe?b?r Tb 
are any exculpating circumstances and I have^no doubt HiwLdJv^ 
wiU direct acccrdingly. Now there are other points of S Section m S? 
I wish to draw your attention. What does “ Excite ” mesi? ? ^ ^ 

cxczter; it is to inflame, to create what does not exist S Sse tn • b“ 
degree what exists already. If there is no ^ ^ higher 

pisting, to ‘ excite ’ is to create it. If it does exist it is tn^V™bf 

increase it. Now I will make myself clear by an niustratihl S 

there is unrest, and Government sends an officer to inSffito 

thereof and that oJBBicer makes a rennrf ^ inquire into the reasons 

d« to certain causes SI ™t is 

you charge that officer with disaffection ^ ^ by Goyerument; would 

fags o£ the people aud™SeSthei “'y ‘Jesciibes the feel- 

■He does not go beyond thl aS iS celtTinl ** . j “ ''1’°" "P“" ‘be™- 
eucite feelingl o£ 4Secfcn meanf b *. “ ^o 

feeEngsof fflsaffection wSnttev IJst b cL^lV" heighten 

IfyondonotdoanjthiuJtoeSSilin J „ when they do not. 

merely report, i£ 50 U only euoress sent-'mentc ^ ®?cely express, if you 

your act dots not coml unit TecSn^SI ""“n? the time, suily 

a feeling of disapprob“ ioT. I can iy Jfth ■ you may create 

it ought to be remedied, i bav?S, write r “getting is bad; 

I find fault it is only natoi tbaT iLe uff r bo that and if 

not ah saints. So in ffisapurobation We are 

1 hat IS the meaning of Explanation 2 to the SectW, implied. 

ments exprepng disapprobation of the meLures of rb 

hen I say that Government i<? o-nlno- easures of the Government.” 
which the authorities may not Iffie '^ThaT^’’ .1 say something 

there could be no So-ress t aU .uS if that werl 

the end of the 20th century'’ with 4hat we to be content at 

comes of agitation ; and you are bouud . True progress 

out and discussed and t?e tSorm^Ln, ^ 

intention of the man. I say the “rea? Stnf- 

mtention’ which is iuferred from the leo-al dietii^ fw^ ‘fictitious. 

the natural consequences of his acts This then^« that evety man iuteuds- 
Section has never been properly defined Tbl 4 seditious> 

Section is asfoUows;- denned. The Explanation to 


gme l?SetlinTirtL°LffiS exciting 

berc remrs to. It ,s to show either that so mitch Hbe" y is ajgwS 
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, 1,0 5 no meanine, at all. I request you to take it that it 

? id that the legisfatate mtended it to have thth meamag 

has.a meaning ana lucih , introduced. If it has a meaning, tue 

Olhe Explanation was not certain amount of unpleasant feeling is 

only meaning It can have IS tha is imnossible to define the limit where 

allowedtohecreatedbylaw. It is^i^^^^^^ 

liberty and disapprobation end an you have to decide as men 

to be decided merely as a legal interence , yu 

commonsense 


immonsense ci-f onv twelve men of my countrymen unani- 

^tSTmSkr Article or writing deserves to be condemned 

tnously say that a particular A . correct idea about it . 

that is sedition. verv'’ learned and respected Judge. He 

It is a doctrine laid down by ^ uuj-mo- twelve men from among 

gives up the attempt to Smils and if they say yes. 

,hs. oeople mtd ask tern definition of sedition has been very 

thei- convict me. ^ ^ (Definition I will now read a passage to 

often quoted It ts the M^tdetation f^ w 

you If'* ,hTTLShe simplest defimtion that can be pveu. 

SfLt “ 1. hearer Jnd license and between legttrmate 

disapprobation of Government and Sedition. ^ action' 

' » J- -nlirflspoloerv of Law “act” IS different from action. 

According to the phraseology , include a policy of 

.'Act is something done; action to which I wish to draw 

Governmento tbme eshblisbed by law in British ImUa” 

SS’’ here does not mean 

-means Government in the /^cer evenTpolice constable, 

in the Indian Penal Code and me ^ ;,c not doino' his duty then I 

It does not mem If certain OfBcials have not been doing 

?£ir^^&1 S”?ay 

established by Law, ” how can it ^ part in the Penal 

definition of the word ( “Government ) m a part ^ is 

■Code ? Lhe quali^nng . phrase ^ to come afterwards to 

“ Government estahhshed by law. . t or not? Whether the 

the question whether ®iireaucracy m Government or 

British Government is solely dependen p -t ^^.^vhe very flattering to them 
^xist mthont it? The Bnreacracy “jy "^b^SuLhle to them but is it 
to say th^t the services 0 ce uQovernment established by lawiii 

B^TS'^Dolfit^^^^^ t-toL of administration ’ and is it 

. Lva'sW? In as ideals are concerned they do not come under tlie 
rmtii that meaning? So far as idems are cq gdministration is better smted 
Penal Code. I may say that a certain system oi aami _ ^ 

.to the country and may try to spread that ._:„:oJ^and so long as I 

me but that is not the|.omt. ^ it freely. There can 

do not create any disaffection I am _.;Me you allow in- 

■Lerwise he no progress; progress Jo inflnenL the public 

t-r- the right to express their opimon, xo mnucuv,^ i 
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and get tlie majority of the public on their side. See the wording' of the Sec- 
ion. The -words are “Government established by Taw in British India. ” I 
think Justice Batty in the “ Bhala ” case (the same case from which I 
have already quoted to you ) says that you have to consider the tendency 
of the -writing etc. The passage says that it is quite allowable- for a man to 
say that the particular form of Government should not exist. That does not 
imply any hostihty to Government. Now if we were philosophically 
discussing the point, and Section 124 A were strictly applied, every phil- 
osopher in the world to whom vve owe all this progress will have to 


be 


seni 


to Jail, 


Supposing a man in England were to write that constitution! 
monarchy is not good for England, it has been stated that it is not sedit- 
ious to express that view. I vdll read in this connection from Morley 
on Compromise, page 224. He says : — “Again take the case of the 
English monarchy. Grant if you will that this institirtion has a certain 
function and that by the present chief magistrate this function is 
e.stimably performed. Yet if we are of those \vho l^elieve that in the 
stage of civilisation which England has reached in other matters the 
monarchy must be either obstructive or injurious or else merely decorative and 
that a merely decorative monarchy tends in diverse ways to engender habits 
of abasement, to nourish lower social ideals, to lessen a high civil self-respect 
in the community; then it must surely be our duty not to lose any oppor- 
tunity of pressing these convictions. To do this is not necessarily to act as if 
one were anxious for the immediate removal of the throne and the crown 
into the museum of poltical antiquities . ” 

That has been the pronouncement of a statesman and not merely of a legal 
authority.! want to be a millionaire ; will you infer from it that I want immediate- 
ly to commit a dacoity ? All that I want is to earn money. So if I say Bureau- 
macy should be changed or modified it is not fair to infer that my intention 
is to raise a rebellion and create feelings of hatred against the Government. 
Why should you infer that my intention is really to raise a rebellion and create 
feelings of hatred? You must be very careful in inferring intention from words 
especially when you have to infer the feelings of the community in which you 
dp not move. If you take the writing, reading it alone is not sufficient ; you 
will have to judge the effect the writing will produce on Marathi-speaking 
people. It is a very = difficult task. There is always the possibility of misunder- 
standing. We vety often misunderstand each other. If I draw an inference 
as to your intention without knowing the state of your society it is not likely 
to be correct. In the same way if you wish to draw an inference from the Marathi 
writing as to the effect it would produce on the Marathi— knowing community 
you have to consider the feelings and the general state of that commuhitv. 
Without domg that you cannot say whether the writing will excite any 
particular feelings or not. Take the instance suggested to me by my 
learned friend jMr. Baptista. You write upon the cow— question. If you 
write in a partictdar way the Mahomedan community may not be offended 
but the Ifindu community may be. • The question of effect in that case 
TOCS not depend only upon the writing but also, and more especially, upon 
the state of the mind of the people to whom it is addressed and the parti- 

wiich it is addressed; upon the partictdar state of society and 



the stage of its development at the time it is addressed. What may cause- 
disaffection to-dav may not have excited disaffection 20 years ago, and what 
appears horrible'to-day may appear qmte different 10 years hence. It is a 
thr'^efold Question . The question of the writing is one factor, the state o^., 
the^society to which that particular writing vyas addressed at that particular 
thne is another factor, and the time at which it is addressed is the third 
^actorK is an example of an equation involving three unknown quantities .you, 
r'-rn’t find the value of the equation by knowing the value of only one of them, 
^'be Prosecution have stated to you the value of only one- factor, and have 
kft you to evolve that of the other two from your inner consciousness. You are 

"Udo^ino- of human individuals-of the Natives-of whom you have little kiiowle- 
iio-e It is quite a different thing when the writing is in the language 
vMch you understand and the conununity to be judged by you is the one 
to wliicli you belong*. 'Tlie question is veiy peciiliat under ^ See. 153 A.. 
You have to decide" questions between communities. India is not yet a 
nation in the sense in which it is understood in western communities . You 
have to judge whether feelings of animosity may be created between Hindus 
and Mahomedans, Parsees and Jews, or Jains and Buddhists. How are yoit 

to iudo-e ? Simply bV the possible effect of the writing itself ? That will 
evidently be a lame, 'incorrect, unsafe and dangerous way of doing it. The 
Prosecuticii ought to have produced evidence before you to show what the 
.state of the. Marathi speaking people is and how are they likely to be affected. 
Thev have produced no eiidence to show what may be the probable effect. 
T do" not blame any body. You, gentlemen, are all shrewd business men. You 
can form' your opinion on facts and if the Prosecution did not place these 
facts before you who is to be blamed ? Don’t think that in any 
circumstances you are bound to return a verdict of guilt}'. You can say you 
can give no verdict as there is no eiidence. If there is not evongh evidence 
it do'es not mean that from whatever evidence you have you must give a 
verdict of o’uiltv. It is open to you to say you cannot make up your minds. 
Sec. 153 A reads as follows ;— “ Whoever by words, either spoke;n or writ- 
ten,' or by signs, or visible representations, or otherwise promotes or 
attempts to promote feelings of enmity or hatred between different 
classes of His Majesty’s subjects shall be punished with imprisonment 
■which may extend to two years, or with fine, or vith both.” Then there 
is this expression in the explanation : — “ It does not amount to an offence 
within the meaning of this section to point out, without malicious mten- 
izbw and with an honest view to their removal, matters which are producing 

or have a tendency to produce feelings of enmity or hatred between differ- 
ent classes of His Majesty’s subjects. ” It is the malicious intention on 
‘which you ha-ve to decide. You are not to presume that intention. Thus 
Sedition consists in intention; it does not consist in the act of publication. 
Sedition does not consist merely in the character of the writing. It consists 
in an evil mind and that evil mind is to be proved and it must be proved 
by facts from which you can infer that evil intention. That is the reason 
why that subject is left to the Jury. Otherwise there is no reason for the 
Jury to sit in Judgment. Any one could pick up an article and say this is 
seditious. I do not think that that requires much intellectual power. Where 
is the necessity of a Jury and of its being, unanimous. ? The doctrine is 



that if 12 men taken from tlie people come to tlie honest conclnsion that 
inalicious intention does exist then the accused is guilty and not otherwise. 
Is there any malicious intention ? Is there any criniinal intention ? Is 
there any e\il motive in publishing these ' articles ? Is there anv evidence 
as to what I had really intended ? If you have no materials before you, 
you must return a verdict of not guilty. The mere character of the writing 
uiay be pri7na facie evidence of the intention but intention must alwmys be 
inferred from overt acts. Tilak or no Tilak is not the question The Question 
is, do you really intend as guardians of the liberty o?the Press to Show a? 
much liberty here in India as is enjoyed by the people of England. ? That 
is the point that you will have to very carefully consider. I wish to 
show you that mine is an Article written in controversy as a reply to an 
opponent. It w^as penned to defend the interests of my coinmunity. 
You may not agree with me in my views. Different communities have 
different views. And every community must have opportunity to 
express its own views. I have not come here to ask vou 
any grace. I am prepared to stand by the consequences 

of my act. There is no question about it. I am not going to tell 
you that I wrote the article in a fit of madness. I am not a 
lunatic. I have written it believing it my duty to write in the interest 
of the public in this way, believing that that was the view of the 
community. I wanted to express it, believing that the interests of the 
community would not be otherwise safeguarded. Believe me when I say 
;hat it was both in the interest of the people and Government 
that this view should be placed before them. If you honestly c^o 

to the ^question like that it will be your duty to give a verdict fo 

not guilty, whatever may be your opinion about me, even if you dislike 

nie as much as you can. I know I am not persona grata with 
the Government ; but that is no reason why I should not have 
justice. My personality is not the question. The question is one 
of intention and that is what you have to decide, not his Lordship 
Juries in England have returned verdicts against the directions of Judges - 

You might think that Government has launched this prosecution, and 
sometimes lower officers consider a sanction as tantamount to a 

mandate. I think that that view will not be taken in this case. l am sure 
of it; and I am sure his Lordship will so direct you. Government for 
its own purposes likes certain things to be done and certain thin<^s 
not to be done, but the Government policy is not always justified 
by the principles of Law and Justice. Here it is not a question of conveni- 
ence, it is not a question of expediency, but a question of Justice pure and 
simple. If you look at the question from this standpoint then much of 
the misunderstanding, much of the dust thk is likely to be raised by the 
Prosecution about this question, will be cleared up. The matter is to be 
looked at from, one standpoint and one standpoint only. And that stand 
point is to do justice. I ask whether in your own heart of hearts, underthe 
circumstances, you think that you would not have written like this. If you 
were placed m my position and if you had been impelled by my circum- 
stances to take up the_ de^fence of your community what would you have 
done . As I to.d you it is a question like, that; you must place yourselves 



in my position and then judge of my motives and my intention. If 
you find by going over the whole of the incidents that my intention is 
pure, there is no other course open to you but to return a verdict of not 

guilty. I shall presently show you that the translations that are placed 
before you are wrong, — I will not say intentionally wrong, but I will 

say that they are wrong and very highly prejudicial to the Defence. 
I am not going to say that- the translator was actuated by any bad motive. 
I cannot say that; but the result is there and it is ruinous to the 

Defence. Whatever the words may mean, it is a question of intention. 
You ought to be very careful in ascribing intention to any one. If the 
results are not harmful it is 570ur hounden duty to suppose that the intention 

is good ; even in the case where they are harmful you cannot say that the 
intention was necessarily bad. I will read to you from Stephens, History 
of Criminal I^aw in the case of the Dean of St. Assaph. What do you 

find in this case ? Killing may be an offence ; it may amount to culpable 
homicide not amounting to murder ; or it may be caused by a rash act. If 

it is proved to yon that a man A has merely killed B, you cannot return 
a verdict of murder. Mere killing is not murder and merely taking away 

a purse is not theft. The circumstances under which the man takes away 
the purse are materially relevant or necessary to be taken into considera- 

tior ■> It is the duty of the Jury not to infer intention merely from the 
taking of the purse. The Jury must know that he took it with a 

wicked intention. Of course in this case no discontent or dis- 
affection has been proved to have been caused and the procedure here is 

slightly different. The Penal Code has now defined all crimes ; so 
there is no necessity to infer wicked intention. When the Sections are 

named that serves the purpose. There has been no evidence placed 
before you that any discontent has been brought about. You have to 
infer it from the writing. That procedure is I think not legal nor equitable 

nor moral. ‘‘ The maxim that a man intends the natural consequences of 
his acts is usually true; but it may be used as a way of saying that because 
recklessness to probable consequences is morally as bad as an intention to 


produce those consequences, the two things ought to he called by the 
same name, and this is at least an approach to a legal fiction. It is 

one thing to write with a distinct intention to produce disturbances 
ahcb another to write violently and recklessly matter likely to 
produGe disturbances. ” p, 360 Stephen. So the two things 

are not the same. Thos^ are the words stated there. You cannot 
infer any intention from the writings themselves. As I said 

before give it a scale value ; and if the total accumulating evidence comes 
o sixteen Annas in a Rupee convict me. The publication is only one 
actoT m judpng of a criminal intention. There must be a distinct 
criminal intention to justify a verdict of wicked intention. So what 1 have 
saia amounts to this that this intention can not he inferred from merely 
the fact of publication but surrounding circumstances ; and between 
ese wo les the Liberty of the Press, the whole Liberty of the Press. 



Tlie lyiberty of the Press is not guarded by the Section. The Taw says 
always infer intention from the publication, but then there would be no 

liberty. Tiberty means that you must take all the circumstances into 
consideration. It is upon you that the Liberty of the Press depends. 

The Court Adjourned till Thursday. 


FGUETH DAY. 

Thursday^ the 16th July 1908. 


Proceedings commenced at 11-30 A. M. 

Mr. Tilak said :-Before we begin today I would like to make a request 
to your Lordship about the books and papers which have been put in 
and those which have not been put in. I request that the other books and 
ppers which have been retained may, if the Prosecution has no objection 

be returned as they are wanted at Poona in the office for the purpose 
of continuing the paper. f r' - 

S'^a^son:— I have no objection, my Lord; we have no wish to re- 
leSerZJ’?Sffh^“‘^ books that have not been put in, just as I stated 

j esterday that the compositors might go back to Poona. 

His Lordship: They may be restored to the Accused. 

Mr. Tilak continuing his address then said: 

My Lord and genUemen of the Jury, I explained to you vesterdav 

tiZl Seed if r 

be raised by the Prosecution because I shall^ not have the 

S Prosecution might nit have indts Sndt 

monghtofreply I hav^ to anticipate the objections and ipt to them 
^so. Had the learned Advocate-General summed up the case before I 
began to address yon, the difflcolty might have been removed Bnt 

obtains “l ffSd “esters’^ th"at the woT“d 

It is the most im^S lord Me General d a'”g’ halTn g'"' 
cases it is enough to look at the Sedition 

intpnHnn if at tue intention and pretend that the 

intention should be gatherea from the leo’al tna^iTri fiiof « ^ 

intends the natural consequences of his acts^ I will tr %7 t h 

that that is not the case Th^ wr.rH A ^^7 to show yon 

the idea of a premeditated w ' * ^ ^^^®ssarily 

a case tried LX“ conrt in iS bXrf ff 

tat an attempt impKera” end in vlel o 

ten an euu in view. So also We have Justice 

ten .avmg that a enme must he in view. It is a contradSon 




in terms to say that a man attempted to do what he had never 
in view. To prove an attempt there should be direct evidence 
of the end and object in view. The object in view goes by the 
name of motive. The man must intend it and that must be his end 
in view. There is also another factor which has to be kept in mind 
viz. that an attempt, legal attempt, is only complete when success 
is prevented from any cause external to the will of the man. He must be 
prevented from carrying out his object by causes beyond his control 
and perhaps which he never anticipated. In the present case there has 
been no evidence to show that this attempt failed on account of some 
thing else. I think in a Sedition case it is absolutely necessary 
to give this evidence. There ought to be some evidence before you 
to that effect. Did the attempt fail ? All the elements of an offence 
must be proved and it must be proved that the attempt failed from 
certain causes not in the control of the man who made it. Absolutely no 
evidence has been brought by the Prosecution to show that this attempt 
failed because the Government interfered or because the people were not 
willing to listen to what I had to say. It is seriously urged in such 
cases that the attempt need not be successful. I take this to be a very 
meaningless direction. You charge a man with having excited disaffec- 
tion, or with the alternative charge of having attempted to excite 
disafft ction. You are told that if there is no success you may 
commit him under the latter part of the Section. I told you 
yesterda}- that the first part of the Section is not applicable 
to this charge and I claim acquittal on that part. Attempt includes 
both intention and motive. Without an end in view there can be 
no attempt. I will explain it to you by taking a common illustration. I 
intend to go to the Bori Bunder station and my end i^z view is to go 
to Poona. Object is the ultimate end in view. That is motive; and my first 
contention is that the word atten;pt includes both intention and motive 
and both have to be considered in coming to a conclusion as to whether a 
man has made an attempt. The motive and intention, it is eventually 
urged, must be looked at in the light of the maxim that a man intends 
the naturaLconsequences of his acts. Of course it is a beautiful maxim, but 
it is not a reliable guide. As I explained yesterday I take attempt to mean 
all acts including motive, including intention and ail acts which would 
have led to the commission of an offence, had the person committing 
the offence not been prevented by an extraordinary agency from carrying his 
intention into practice. There are of course certain cases which show that 
an attempt need not be carried so far that success would have followed 
had something else not interfered at the last point, i. e. up to the penulti- 
mate point ; that it may be short of penultimate. To illustrate, say there are 
ten plages in an act. It is not necessary to carry the attempt to the ninth 
stage; it is quite enough if it is carried to the sixth stage. There are cer- 
tain decisions on this point v/hich are likely to be quoted against me 

and for that reason I must explain. I will read to you a case before I give my 
explanation. It is the case that I referred to yesterday, the case of Varjiyandas 
reported in No. 30 Punjab Law Reports page 225 . This is a case ol attempt- 
ing to kill. A man ran^.after another man with an :axe in his hand;- he 



was only four paces behind* The defence was that being four paces off he 
might have been induced to give up his intention and the accused 
placed in locus peniteniie. 

Mr. Branson: — May I ask who ’were the Judges ? 

Accused: — The Judges are not given here. It is on page 735 of the 
Fourth Edition. (Reads down to “inteference from without.”) There are 
certain Sections in the Indian Penal Code which make an attempt punish- 
able as the crime itself. There is Section 511 under which the punish- 
ment is much less, about half the length of the term assigned for the 
offence. There are two kinds of attempts punishable under the Indian 
Penal Code; one is the full attempt and the other is something lesso 
111 a case of murder how are we to distinguish between the two, 
•whether the attempt is a full attempt or something less: Now the test 
for distinguishing between the two is this. A man does a thing or only 
attempts that thing and yet the person may be equally punishable. Where 
the punishment is thus equal the attempt must be carried to the ultimate 
stage ; but where the punishment is less ( half or quarter ) then you might 
say that the attempt may not be carried to the last point. For instance 
Sec. 124 A speaks of ‘attempt’ but it does not say that a man may escape 
from the consequences if it is only half made. A man may be charged 
•with an attempt to commit an offence under Sec. 124 A. The meaning 
of the word attempt in that Section however is quite different from its 
meaning in Sec. 511. Section 511 is somewhat wider ( quotes the Section, 
Whoever attempts, to commit an offence punishable by this Code with 
transporation or imprisonment or to cause such an offence to be com- 
mitted, and in such attempt does any act towards the commission 
of the offence, shall, where no express provision is made by this 
Code for the punishment of such attempt, be punished ’ with 
transporation or imprisonment of any description provided for the 
offence for a term of transporation or imprisonment which may 
extend to one half of the longest term provided for that offence or 
with such fine as is pro-vided for the offence or with both.”) There you 
have distinctly a lower state of attempt, an attempt not carried to its utmost 
limit. No act may be carried in its preparation to the final stage or even to 
the penultimate stage to make it an attempt under 511. Under Sec. 124 A. 
that definition cannot be adopted; there the attempt must be a full attempt. 
A man must be prevented from carrying out his object by some extraordi- 
nary agency as it is said here. (Reads from Bengal Eaw Reports 
30.) Hence the Prosecution must show that but for some extraneous 
act the attempt would have succeeded. They have failed to show 
that; and having failed to show that they cannot ask you 
to find me guilty under Sec.. 124A. There is no evidence before 
you to show that ^ I did not succeed because some one came 
in my way, I am going to show you further on that my motive was quite 
a different one. In this case, taking the case as it is, - the charge men- 

attempt, and the Prosecution is not entitled to succeed un- 
less it shows that this attempt would have leen carried on and would 
have developed into an offence but that it was prevented by extras 



neons causes. There are cases in which it is held that an attempt need’ 
not be carried to its last point; but that is under Sec. 511. If you want 
to convict a man under 124A it must be shown to have been carried to 
the last stage . I am not charged under Sec. 511. It may be a mistake 
but there It IS. I am charged under Sec. 124A and not under Sec. 511 
Another point is also very important; they will say that I am making a 
confusion and muddling up intention and motive; and that by thus con- 
founding the two I am giving all false law to the Jury.' That is the pur- 
port of the objection raised by Stephens against Krskine in the Dean of 

bt. Asaph s case f Reads— “If you ask the Jury to take motive intd 
consideration.”) 

His Ivordship:— The reference to the Punjab Case was wrong 
find the Volume is 39 and not 30. 

Accused: — It may be wrongly quoted here. 

His Lordship:— The case is quoted here. 

Mr. Branson; — The reference is quite rig 
case is 30 but the volume is 39. 


ht, you would see that the 


His Lordship: — I see; it is case No. 30, volume No. 39. 

Mr. Tilak continuing said: Now it is urged, gentlemen, that in such 
cases the jury ought to find intention and motive separately. The motive 

° “ay be good. A man may bqpome a thief 

with the object of giving the money in charity. His intention, however, was 
to commit theft although his motive was good. There is no reason why the 

man should not be convicted of theft. That is exactly the aro^ument used 
on page 360 in the History of Criminal Law in England," Volume 2 
...ne second objection that maybe urged is that you would confound 
inmntion and ^motive, but the objection is unfounded. I do not 
ask you to consider any of them alone. Take the two together and you 
are sure of arriving at a correct decision. Stephens is one of the writers who 
do not hke the present state of the law in England, and observes as 
follows in his History of Criminal Law:— ^ 

A further objection to referring to the defendant’s intention in any 

the crime of libel with reference to it, is 
^ at a confusioii is sure to occur between intentions and motives. Indeed in 

d ^ t^ 7 hbel which followed the passing of the libel 

i ’ Phave not found an instance in which the distinction was pointed 
out., The words are constantly used as if good motives and good inten- 
tions were convertible terms. It is, however, obvious as soon as the 
matter IS mentioned that the two are distinct. A man may be led by 
wnat are commonly regarded as pure motives to form seditious or even 

treasonable intentions, and to express them in writing, just as he might 

be led to commit theft or murder by motives of benevolence. If a man who 

® 3.way the stolen money in charity, or a man 

w o kills a child m order to save it from temptations of life, is not excused 
on account of the nature of his motives, why should a man who writes a libel 



calculated and intended to produce a riot be acquitted, because his motive was 
generous indignation against a real grievance ? By making the intention o£ 
tUe wnter, the test of his criminality a great risk of this result is incurred 
A Jury can hardly be expected to convict a man whose motives they 
approve and sympthize with, merely because they regard his intention 
with disapproval. An intention to produce disaffection is illegal, but the 

motive for such an intention may be one with which the'’ Jury would 
strongly sympathize and in such a case it would be hard even to make 
tliem understand that an acquittal would we against their oath.” 

do not ask you to take into consideration merely motive or merely 
intention. But do not inferthe intention merely from the fact that the Arti- 
cle contains certain words that are likely to be construed in a peculiar 
way* What I say is, do not infer intention by an abstract princiole of law 
but from fact. That is my point, I do not want to confuse you. Motive 
IS ^an element to be considered in arriving at the intention. What 
ismtention? Unless you consider the motive fully you cannot know 
the intention fully. Intention may be inferred from the legal fiction 

tnat a man intends the natural consequences of his acts. But if there are 
circumstances before you to show that the motive of the man was 
different, then surely you would not be justified in returnino- a 
verdict of guilty. Intention and motive are both to be considered. l\m 
going into the the history of the Uaw directly. The word in the Section 

is ^attempt” (Reads Sec. 124A). The words are not ‘‘whoever pub- 
lishes ^ but whoever attempts”. It does not say merely “publishes.” If 
it did, it would then have the legal addition that whoever publishes must 
mean the natural consequences of his acts. ‘Attempt’ means the act carried[ 

to its fullest extent, short only of success. Of course you need not trouble 
yourself about the success, but you must show that there is that kind of 
attempt. If there is an inferior attempt you must charofe me under Sec. 
511. I am not charged under Sec. 511, but under Sec. 124 A, 
So what we have to consider in this case is whether the word attempt 

includes both intention and motive. That is the idea in the illustratidn 
I gave you about the man who commits theft with the best motive; 
If intention and motive are right at the two points the act lies evenly 

between ‘them. If the motive and intention are the same, it is a 

straight act. When an offence and an attempt are punishable with a 

similar punishment, the attempt must be carried to its fullest extent. 

About motive ^nd intention I contend we are bound by the law as it 
exists.^ The word atteinpt is not defined and unless the legislature takes 
it into its mind to modify the law, it did in ISgZ, the Sec tion must 

continue to mean a full attempt. It may be contended that I am 
explaining to you a new doctrine and that it is inappropriate and far- 
fetched, and it is likdy to be said that it only arises from a certain imagina- 
lion of mind which the Uegislature never intended. I have quoted the 
definition of Sir Uawrence Jenkins and of Justice Batty in Bhala Case, from 
the Bombay Uaw Reporter of 1900. The word attempt is defined by the 
learned Chief Justice as follows fReads^. This i s the explanation of at- 
tempt given to the Jury by the learned Chief Justice in a case of sedition. 



It is also quoted by Mr. Justice Batty who says that an attempt is a 
premeditated act short of accomplishment. These are the three definitions 
given by the learned Judges and all of them h^ve been given in connection 
with the recent sedition cases. So that, gentlemen of the Jury, what I 
have stated is the correct view of the law. It is not distorted by me or 
drawn by me but it is a correct view of the law taken by responsible and 
learned Judges and so explained to the Jury in trials where the charge 
has been of Sedition. I do not wish to strain the law in my own interest in 
an excited state of mind, but it is the correct law of the land and so long 
as the word attempt remains there it will be the law of the land and must 
be so interpreted. 

Now having fortified my position in reply to a possible objection by the 
Prosection, I shall place before you the history of the trouble which has brought 
about the change of Taw in England and I will show you the way how Juries 
in England have been acting. It is often said that English and Indian Taw 
is the same. The learned Counsel for the Crown says that Sec, 124A is 
the law as it exists in both countries. I quite agree with him, but it is 
not administered in the same way. And I want to show you it is with you, 
gentlemen of the Jury, to administer the law properly. The fault will; not 
be of the law but will be of the Jury in this case if the law is not properly 
administered. The entire question is left to you for your decision., DonT 
think that you have not the power. We often speak of a Judge-made law 
but there is also the Jury-made law, though that distinction is not yet to be 
found in law books. The liberty of the Press is under the Jury-made law. 
It is not the law made by Legislature, it is not made by Judges, it. is 
entirely a Jury-made lav/. Juries have frequently to refuse to take 
a particular view of the case inspite of the Judge’s charge to the 
contrary. Juries have an independent position, they have certain prescribed 
rights, and they must exercise them. They will fail in their duty if they do 
not do so and deprive the subjects of the protection against the arbitrary 
use of power. Juries are the bulwark of our liberty* I want to explain to you 
by what thm result has been achieved as I think you will be the better able 
thereby to discharge your functions as Jurors in this case. The question, 
gentlemen of the Jury, first arose in 1792, in what is known as the Dean of 
St, Assaph’s case. It is also known as the Shipey case. It was in fact a 
remarkable struggle between Jurors, Lawyers, Statesmen and others. 
They wanted more freedom for the Press and Public Meetings, but the 
law would not allow it. You, gentlemen, who are Englishmen know that 
your ancestors fought for this Liberty. During the reign of James II 
he issused a Writ of Indulgence to seven Bishops who refused to 
accept it. They were tried and the Jury persisted in returning a verdict of 
■ not guilty. * The Judges did not like it; there was a row and eventually 
the law of the land prevailed. There j^is another case of the same type. 
But I am not going to trouble you with all the cases. The case of the 
Dean of St. Asaph was the first case in which this point was raised. 
The old Law of England was this. There were three things to be considered 

Libel case and with two of these, publication and inuendoes, 
the Jury had to dealj and the Judges insisted that the Jury had nothing to do 
with intention. They said if a Jury was satisfied that the writings were 
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published aad that the inuendoes were correct it was for them to say so^ 

and that it was for the Judges to infer intention; and their formula was 
that ‘every man intends the natural consequences of his acts.’ JJheJury said 
“that is a wrong procedure, we don’t agree with youand we cannot convict 
the man.’’ There was a fight; the Jury’s cause was espoused by Lord 
Erskine and the Judges were represented in this controversy by Lord 

Mansfield. Those were very troublesome times in 1792 during the period 
of the French Revolution and the contagion had spread through all parts of 
Europe. It was an exciting time. I think that it was in 1792 that the 
French Republic was established and it was in 1792 that Fox’s Libel Act 


was passed. That was the general condition of the country when the 
Dean of St. Asaph was charged. It was a very peculiar case. The 
objections in that case, and the arguments of Lord Erskine in moving for 
a Writ of Impeachment and a new trial, are regarded as a master-piece of 

eloquence and learning combined. I think the times here in India are 
exactly the same as they were in England in 1792. There is 
unrest. That is admitted. And with the object of stopping it 
Government thinks that some people must be prosecuted and deported 
if possible to the Andamans or to Australia. It is not convenient, in their 
opinion, to have some persons atlarge. The case is exactly of the same type 

•as the cases which were tried in England between 1792 and 1800, or a 
few years before 1792. I put it down as 1780. There was then a regular 
age of prosecutions, a great crop of prosecutions for Libel and Sedition just 
as we have it in India now. A number of cases for Sedition were being tried 
there as they are now being tried here. The parallel is exact, and the 

lesson which I wish to draw from it is very important. The trouble arose 
at that time in this way. You know Sir William Jones, the great transtator 
of Shakuntala. He was a Judge of the High Court at Calcutta and was 
afterwards a Judge of the Supreme Court. He wrote a pamphlet in which, 

in the form of a dialogue between a farmer and a gentleman, the political 
relations between the Government and the people were discussed He 
sent it for ^blication to his brother-in-law the Dean of St. Asaph from 
Calcutta. There are some extracts from the pamphlet given in Erskine’s 

Speeches \'olume 1 pages 97,98 and 99. I am not going to read to you the 
whole dialogue and take up your time; but there is one important point in it. 
I will read one paragraph (Reads—" lathe year 1783, soon after the 

conclusion of the calamitous war in America, the public attention was 
very warmly and generally turned throughout this country towards the 
necessity of a reform in the representation of the people in the House of 

^ societies were formed in different parts of England 

and Wales for the promotion of it; and the Duke of Richmond and Mr. Pitt, 
en the Minister, took the lead in bringing the subject before Parliament. 

intelligible to the ordinary ranks 
of the people. Sir William Jones, then an eminant barrister in London, 

and afterwards one of the Judges of the Supreme Court of Judicature at 
engal, composed a dialogue between a scholar and a farmer as a vehicle 
lor explaining to common capacities the great principles of society and 
government, and for showing the defects in the representation of the peo- 



pie in the British Parliament.' Sir William Jones having married a sister 
of the Dean of St. Asaph, he became acquainted with_ and interested in 
this dialogue, and recommended it strongly to a committee of gentlemen 

q£ plinlshire who were at that time associated for the object of reform, 
where it was read, and made the subject of a vote of approbation. The 
Court party, on the other hand, having made a violent attack upon this 
committee for the countenatice thus given to the dialogue, the Dean o.^ 
St. Asaph, considering (as he himself expressed it) that the best means 

of iustifvine the composition , and those who were attacked for their ap- 
pXlionofit, was to rerfsr it public, that the world might decide the 

controversy, sent it to be printed &c-^^ The object of this dialogue 
was to show that the people were not properly represented in 

Parliament, that Parliament required to be reformed. This was 
before the Reform Act was passed. The question was whether Parliament 
ought to be reformed or not. That phamplet was placed before a 
committee formed for the purpose of reforming Parliament and was 

published. This was regarded as a seditious procedure. The whole case 
came before a Judge and Jury of the day. The Judge was Mr. Justice 

Duller, the Counsel for the defence was Mr. Rrskine. The whole case was 
argued and the Judge said that it was for him to say whether the intention 
was seditious or not and for the Jury to say if it was published and if the 

inuendoes were correct. He said it was for the Judge to say whether it 
was libel or no libel. That was in 1792. The Jury was asked in that case to- 
return a verdict of guilty because the pamphlet was published and because 

there were certain insinuations in it which cast reflections on the then Gov- 
ernment of England and the Judge thought there was a particular insinua- 
tion which showed seditious intention. Mr. Erskine defended the accused 

very strongly. He said the doctrine was absurd. He went into the history of 
the Criminal Law of England and treated Sedition just liae murder. 

It was not merely a question of law. The question before the Court 
was whether there was seditious intention which was not a question of law , 
but of mixed law and fact, or of pure fact. It was entirely a question for 

the Jury ; you cannot take it from the Judge. Lord Erskine urged that 
they should not return the verdict just as the Judge asked them to do. 
What did the Jury do ? They returned a verdict of “ not guilty of seditious 

intention”, but, they said, if you want the word “ guilty ” in the verdict, 
we win say “guilty of publication only’’. There was an interesting conver- 
sation between Lord Erskine and the Jury as follows; — 

Associate:— Gentlemen, do you find the defendant guilty or not? 

Foreman ’.—Guilty of publishing only. 

Mr. Erskine .-—You find him guilty of publishing only ? 

A Juror : — Guilty only cf publishing. 

Mr. Justice Buller. I believe that is a verdict not quite correct. You 
must explaiE that one way or the other as to the meaning of the innne- 



ndoes. The indictment has stated- that G. means Gentlemen, F. Farmer, 
the King the King of Great Britain, and the Parliament the Parliament 
of Great Britain. 

One of the Jury ; — We have no doubt of- that. 

Mr, Justice Buller : — If you find him guilty of publishing, you must 
not say the -word only. 

Mr. Erskine : — By that, they mean to find there was no sedition. 

A Juror. We only find him guilty of publishing. We do not find 
anything else. 

Mr. Erskine. I beg your Lordship’s pardon with great submission, 
I am sure I mean nothing that is irregular. I understand they say, ‘We 
only find him guilty of publishing.’ 

A Juror. Certainly; that is all we do find &c. Sic. 

It is an historical dialogue. That was a very interesting case.' It 
was a struggle between Juries and Statesmen on the one hand, 
and lawyers and judges on the other. Now although that verdict 
was returned by the Jury, the Judge found the accused guilty and 
convicted the man. This was considered to be a wrong judgment 
in that case. There were other cases but lam not going to take up 
your time because I have to refer to cases since 1792. In the case 
just referred to, Lord Erskine moved for a new trial and to set aside the 
judgment. The matter came before Lord Mansfield who heard Lord 
Erskine’s arguments but refused the application. He, however, directed 
the notice of parliament to the matter and that was how the Fox’s Libel 
Act was passed in 1792. It -was taken up in the House of Commons and 
the House of Lords . The popular argument was that the state of the 
mind in a case of Sedition as in cases of murder and theft must be left to 
the Jury to decide. Judges have certain formuloe. It saves the Judge 
much trouble _ if he has a ready made maxim or legal formula such as 
‘■a manimust intend the natural consequences of his acts.”It is like a doctor 
prescribing mixture No. 1 or No. 2. But then what is left for the jury? They 
have only to say whether the writing is published or not and if so whether 
the inuendoes are correct or not. Out of the three questions two were left 
to the Jury and one was left to the Judge. Erskine argued that this was not 
sound law. It is not in accordance with British Justice or tradition. 
Again where there was struggle between Government and the people, the 
Jury in England had to be unanimous. It does not matter whether a Jury 
is unanimous or not in a case of theft, because the interests involved are 
the interests of a particular person. But as between Government and the 
people the method of trial by Jury is most important. It is, therefore, that 
you are the bulwark of the liberty of discussion, and of the Press,' 
Judges are bound down by precedent. The Judge ignores the importance 
of the matter and follows the precedent in order to keep up the current of 
the decisions of his predecessors; and they maintain these decisions 
because they say uniformity of practice must be maintained. They say it 
is th^ law of the land ; we cannot change it. As you know, in England, 
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after a time, the law became fixed and the legislature had to come inr 
Till then the Jury must take it into their own hands. Judges may not 
know when this stage is reached, and that is really how the Court of 
Equity in England came to be established. The special Court of Equity has 
the matter placed before it now-a-days, and eventually the matter is taken 
to Parliament. Before that, in 1792, the state of things was entirely 
different. The people had to struggle against this doctrine and when they 
had struggled in very many cases, they refused to say that a man had 
been guilty of seditious intention . They said publication and inuendoes 

were proved, but as regards intention they did not say anything. It was 
not a verdict of guilty. It was a verdict of publication only. The matter was 
eventually taken to Parliament. Eord Mansfield represented the views of 
the Judges in the house of Lords while Mr. Erskine took up the cause of 
the people in the House of Commons. The Act was passed in 1792 and is 
consists of four sections. It was stated that it was not the Judge who was to 
decide intention from the article, and in consequence of the Act the Jury 
had to decide upon it. Now that is Act 32 of George IV. Chapter 
360 and the enactment can be found in Erskine’s speeches. I will 
read the Act to you. It is only a short Act, containing 4 clauses. 
(See Appendix. ) It is to be found in the Statute Book and in 

other works of Criminal Law. The controversy that the jury should 
decide the question of intention is the chief point of the 1st clause. 
Now the jury had to give a verdict on the whole matter, including inten- 
tion, finally taking intention to be a question of fact and not of law. 
So you see in a clear legislative enactment that you will not be 
charged to find the prisoner guilty. It is left to your discretion. You will not 
be charged by the Judge to say by reading the documents or acting on the 
maxim that a man intends the consequences of his deeds that the accused 
is guilty or not guilty in this case. You mu£t take the surrounding cir- 
cumstances. The Judge may give you his opinion or not. In England it is the 
practice not to express an opinion. Of course you must be guided by him. He 
must give you his assistance . This Act is not intended for the purpose of 
exciting Juries to rise against the Judges. It is not intended to excite dis- 
afiection between Judges and Juries. But you cannot be asked by the Prose- 
cution or Judge to find that since the maxim is an accepted maxim, a man 

must be presumed to intend the consequences of his act. There you need 
not go any further than this Act. It was all decided by Fox’s Act of 1792. 
Pitt was Prime Minister at that time, and Hansard’s ' Parliame- 
ntary report for that time is very interesting reading in regard to 
this matter. The Act leaves discretionary power to the Judge. 
The Act says that a Judge may or may not give his opinion. ior 
some time the practice was for Judges to give their opinion. After- 
wards they thought that it was a discretionary matter and it was better 
in the interests of justice not to give an opinion. That is the law in 
England. Those times were exciting times, and unrest prevailed 
in England, and in every other country in Europe. It was the time of 
the French Revolution. Of course this struggle was very keen and 
it was an act of wise statesmanship to solve the matter in the 
interests of the people, and the Parliament took the matter in hand and 


passed the law which has been in force from 1792 upto the present time? 
I wili^ refer to a few cases after that in order to show how that Act was 
administered and was carried out in general practice. Since that day it 
is now entirely in the. hands of theJur\^ to return a verdict of guilty or 
not guilty. If you think the man is not honest, that a man is not writing 
in the interest of the public, and is a fanatic, and that he goes against 
the current of public opinion, then return a verdict of guilty/ but if you 
-are convinced, not merely by publication but by considering all the 
-surrounding circumstances, if you come to the conclusion that by anything 
the man says his real object has been contrary, yon must return a verdict 
of not guilty. You move among the people, you kno\? what is going on. 
As Mr. Erskine said, it is impossible for a Jury to misconceive the mo- 
tives of the accused. The authorities may, the Executive Government may 
misconceive, but it is impossible for the Jury to do so* 

So therefore you can never be dependent upon the support of an arbi- 
trary Government, What is the real safe-guard of liberty in England? The 
Jury. If any 12 men taken at random from my countrymen say that my 
conduct is blamable certainly I have no right to complain. I am living 
amongst them, and if the people around me don’t like my writings or my 
views, I have no right to force them down their throats . That was the 
provision of the English Statute enacted by the Jury Act of 1792, and that 
Statute safeguards the liberty of tbe English people in matters of speech, 
in matters of meetings, of public discussion, and of public writings. The 
whole test is this and that is what is laid down by Lord Kenyon 
w’ho says the law of sedition in England is that you can write any- 
thing or say anything that 12 of your countrymen approve of. The un- 
animity of the Jury is another safeguard. Happily for India the law is the 
same here in Bombay. I am glad in one sense that the case has been 
brought to Bombay, and that it is to be tried by Judge and Jury, and not 
by a Magistrate. One of the undesirable reforms of 1898 is that the offence 
of sedition is triable by a First Class Magistrate. That is the law and I 
knew that the Presidency Magistrate could have tried me. And it is exactly 
for this reason that the law should be administered upon a more equi- 
table basis, that these cases are brought before the High Qoiirt, or a Ses- 
sions Court and tried by a Jury or Assessors. And if there is any safeguard 
for the people it is because their own countrymen are empanelled upon 
the Jury and asked to say if the writings are seditions or not. If you libel 
a private individual it is defamation ; if you libel Government it is sedition. 
That is the necessary qualification. 

Now the first case that arose in England after 1792 is the case of 
Regina vs. Eambert and Perr}^ in 1793. It is the has been 
xefetred to by Counsel for the Grown and was the 2nd case against these 
gentlemen. That case was reported in 22 State Trials, Col. 9 85. It 
is reported also in Erskine VoL 1, page 405. There was a second * case 
against the same men referred to by Counsel for the Crowns That "was at 
the end of 1810', and is reported in State Trials on p, 305. Now gentle- 
men, the facts of the case are that these men were Editors and Proprie- 
tors of the Morning Chronicle* It is a Newspaper case (Reads) . 
The trial was the first after Fox’s Act of 1792. :Now there; are certain 



statements here very similar. Reform of Government was asked for (reads 
down to “we say that the expenses mnst be reduced.”) The first demand is 
for economy, just as we are demanding it here. (Reads down to “ dignity of the 
nation ” j . We are complaining of the same thing here .It is no use extending 
the limits of British India, while famines and poverty are ruling in the land. 

( Reads down to “ Military extravagance”). That is one of the com- 
plaints made at the Congress in India today. In the same strain this 
goes on to ask for reforms in a peaceful and constitutional way. 
Now there is a summary of this in Stephens’ History of Criminal 
Law Vol. 2 P. 367 (Reads). That w^as matter published in 1793, 

immediately after the passing of this Libel Act. What do you think 
would have been the result of such publication before 1792? Every Judge 
in England would have pronounced it seditious. Fortunately the Act 
had been passed and was a few months old. Mr. Erskine appeared for 
the defence and made a very eloquent speech ( reads— “ Mr. Erskine 
repeated the very arguments which he had used on the previous 
occasions ” j. These were exciting times. It was the time of 
the French Revolution. The jury returned a verdict of guilty of 
publication. Lord Kenyon would not receive it. He said “that is not a 
verdict I shall accept from you The first verdict amounted to ‘guilty 
with no malicious intent’. Finally the Jury returned a verdict of not 
guilty. 'The case is reported in No. 22 State Trials, Col. 985. This is 
how the proceedings are reported here (Reads from ‘ ‘ the jury then with- 
drew ” down to “ a verdict of not guilty”). That was the first case 
after the Act of 1792 was passed. Another very interesting case of sedi- 
tion was Rex. Vs. Reeves, reported in 26 State Trials Col. 530. It is also 
referred to in the history of Criminal Law in England by Stephens, p. 367. 
“ The immediate effect of the Libel Act was, as appears from these 
cases to make the Juries ex post facto censors of the press. ” It is 

written in a despondent tone. He did not approve of the law as it 
was. I might remind you that it was Stephen who framed the Penal Code 
Code for India in 1870, and he framed Section 124 A under which I am 
charged. He also framed the Contract Act and he was a great writer and 
a learned man. He was of the old Tory type. He did not approve of 
government by the people, He believed the old direct government 
was the best. He looked upon Monarchy as a tree, and the 
House of Lords, and the House of Commons as only branches, or orna- 
mental foliage of the tree. Mind, it was a prosecution made by the 
sanction of the Parliament. It was an observation against Parliament 
and its institutions. ("Reads down to “ return this verdict ” J. Lord 
EUenborough was the Attorney prosecuting, and Lord Kenyon was the 
presiding Judge. In fact the Jury did not agree with the view which 
was propounded in the pamphlet, but they thought it was the right 
of every Englishman to plainly express his view, the motive being of a 
reformation of the English Constitution. He was' himself the author of 
a Histroy of English law. That being his motive the Jury said he was not 
guilty. So you see what the right of a Jury had been since 1792. I was 
talking to you of intention and motive; if you are convinced that the 
motive is good, that it honestly asks for the reform of certain institutions it 
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is not seditious. You may not like these views or those reforms. You 
mio'ht have quite different views from the writer; that is immatenai. _ ou 
cannot find him guilty on that. The question is not difference of 
which you have to decide. Today I am in the dock for opinions ^^^ch I 
have promulgated. If you want reform, you might be in the dock tomorrow . 

- You have not to decide whether you accept my views or not; you may 
consider it to be an absurd view, a view _ that ought not to f^ve been 
nut in that way. That is a different question altogetner. What 1 say is 
what liberty I have now you will have tomorrow; what liberty you would 
deprive me^ of by your verdict will be denied to you tomorrow. It is a 
miLtion of the rights of individuals to propound certain views; 
whether those views ate right or wrong, you must consider this from 
the point of view of a common citizen-whether every citizen should 
or sLuld not have the right to express his views. We have to 
try to convert the majority to our views. We try to create and 
keep up public opinion. If it is in the direction of reform an progress 
you are bound to return a verdict of not guilty. You may be quite 
prejudiced against the man in society. If it were a case of having a 
dinner with the man it would be a different matter. But this is a question 
of the right of public discussion, to which you are equally entitled as myseii, 
and it is from that point of view that you have to decide the question. 

Another case to which I will refer you is Rex Vs. John Burns in 1886 

- reported in 26. State Trials Col. 596 f Reads from “in this case the prisoner 
was charged with sedition”) . This was about a meeting fora political pm- 
pose, for advocating certain political reforms.Now at that meeting the defend- 
aM was reported to have said that it was the object to obtain reform y 
fair means if possible’’ fReads down to ^ Vould shed his blood on the field • 
or on the scaffold”). The speaker, gentlemen, is today the President 
•of the Board of Trade in the English Cabinet. He said that 
they were moving in a perfectly constitutional manner 

‘ ‘ if the Government continues obstinate ’ ’ down to scaffold ) . 

I am quite sure that if this case had occtired in 1792, the Judge 
would have said ‘'this is sedition, and the man must -be depor- 
ted”* But the Jury knew the man and for what purpose the Associ^tioti 
to which he belonged was established. It was for the liberty of the p^ple 
that thev were fi®"htin<^. They knew the state of the country at the time# 
S^e^ethktwls held innocent, and not likely to excite fedings 
of disaffection. I will read to you the verdict. It is a not 

guilty. I will now refer you to another case taken up in 1810, an 
a passage from which was read to you by the learned Counsel the 
Crown. It was the second case against Lambert and Perry. I tead fayon 
»an abstract from the summing up of Lord Ellenbotough, who dqfine ^ 
what are the elements of the liberty of the. Press, and the lic^|e ot 
the Press. The extract was quoted to you to show what was the libdty oi 
the Press according to Law and what was license. But there is nonuse m 
quoting from the summing up of a Judge; you want to know what the 
verdict of the Jury is. The liberty of the Press depen^^^ the 

view and not the view of the law. The Jury has neff to 
decide merely from the summing up of the Judge. Judges have 
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to take tke verdict of the Jury. This is the safeguard of libertyr 
You are the law-makers in this case. As I have said it is Jury- 
made law, and not Judge-made law. In 1810, just a hundred years agoi' 
the “ Manchester Chronicle ” was charged for the second time (Reads 
down to “ total change of system ”) ; just the same as we have been as- 
king for. If Bureaucracy be a Policy, Bureaucracy is not the Government.’ 
It is a system of Government. ( Reads on down to “ the whole course of 
his policy “ j. That is the dictum of Lord LUenborough. If we say that a 
king is mistaken in his policy, that is not Sedition ( Reads verdict of 
jury; also reads Lord Ellenborough’s charge down to “ degrades his 
Majesty ”.) It is a question of intensity. There are errors and deficiencies 
in Government, there is nothing seditious in saying it. There would be 
no progress otherwise. England would not have been what she is but 
for the liberty of the Press. (Reads down to “ Rebellion ”.j The jury 
immediately pronounced them not guilty. Gentlemen, I wish that the 
Counsel for the Prosecution had quoted the paragraph that I have just 
read to you. Never mind; now we will proceed to the charge of Lord El- 
lenborough. I shall read it to you. (Reads The same view of the L^w 
prevails upto now. There have been other cases where the prisoners have 
been convicted. I don’t want to conceal that from you; possibly the Prose-' 

cutiou might read to you some of them. The principle is established in 
England and, gentlemen, I ask you to put it into practice in India as the 
net consequence of the word “ attempt ’’ in section 124A. I have read 
this passage to you with the object of informing you that the word won’t 
stand alone if you value the meaning which I have suggested. There are 
cases since the publication of the Fox’s Libel Act in 1792 and the same 

law IS followed here. I shall presently read to you some findings of the 
Jury in libel cases. These are tried by means of a Jury and a Judge. I think 

it IS the practice in this Court to leave the whole matter to you. That 
means that the law here is the same as in England since 1792. That 
means that the Judge will sum up and leave the whole matter to you.' 
That means that you will not act on the direction that a man is to be 
presumed “ to mean the consequences of his act.’’ The Jury has the 
nght to decide not merely from the legal fiction but from a general con- 
id eration of the whole, There are various other circumstances. What 
IS the motive of the publication, what are the other facts which influence 
the^writer ? If his motives are good, if he is trying to secure constitutional 

people; trying in a fair way and a persevering manner, he is 
entitled to express his views fully and fearlessly. It would not be fair to 
obstruct him in expressing these views. It would be coming in the way 

of the progress of the country to do so. These are your traditions. We 
mire them. So^ long as we admire them you are pleased, but as soon as 
epn to^im:^ate them yon call it seditious. That is what Enrfish 
education ^ the_ community. What does Government say 

to the men in power They have long enjoyed absolute arbitrary power. 
We are fighting against it. It is a great struggle .between the bur^Scracy 

W We want you to support us 

here in the- same way as the Junes did in England. I have read to you 
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the views of the English Juries in 1792. It took a lone- time for the inriVs 
to establish this principle that it is for you ^juries) to say what is 
sedition and what is not. Make the law as strict as you can. The law 
will take care of itself. We are not so concerned with the law as with the 
rights of the Jury. So long as we have our own people in the Jury we 
are quite certain that the _law_ may be of itself rigid, but that will not avail 
in the administration of justice. That is why you are called the guardians 
of the liberty of the Press. I will read to you from Cox’s CrimLal T am 
page 51, the charge of Lord Fitzgerald in the case Rex Vs Sullivan 
fReads_ down to “arbitrary power”). “Arbitrary power” that is the 
I used sometime ago. You are the protectors of the oress 
It is a sacred duty which you have to perform. You have to iudg-e of 
the motives of the man. When a power is arbitrarily exercised^you 
must protect him if you can f Reads down to “Guardians of the press”! 
You must not take a criminal view but must put an innocent intemrpfa * 
tion upon it if you can. It is a principle of Law that every man iS 
considered innocent till he is proved guilty. That is the law that they 

followed in this case. In the summing up the Judge said (Reads from 
the charge ) . We have a nght to complain if India is to be o-qv- 
erned in a completely arbitrary manner. But India is o’overned'’ hv 
a nation having respect for the liberty and the freedom of the Press^' 
which sacrificed some of_ its best men for it. Although the Bureaucracy 
here may feel the inconvenience of the principle, it is your duty, gentlemen 
to stand between us of the press and those people and protLt us. You 
are the guardians of our liberties. I say we want local Self-Government, 
bcal Home-rule, whatever you may call it. Government at once says ‘there 
^ey are; they are^discontented and they want a share in the Government. 
They are acting disrespectfully.’ Is it not derogatory to our self-respect 

and prestige ? And if the matter is to be considered like this and the law 

® accused 

will be found guilty- We had better not have trials at all. It will 

remain in _ the hands of Government to send a man to the Andamans 

S fo a share LitsT sedition to complain to Government and to 

1 . oa ^ f It It “ot seditious to find fault with 

law in En°?S iH^R T"? ‘^e administration. If that is the 

vllw ^ English Juries take this 

Sw and sltr tLf Tit T and take the same 

view and say that although you have come out to India, you have the 

same view and respect for the same traditions that the English Juries have 

Further on you wil findj Reads “province of the Press” “down to prutec- 

tion from the jury ; There are some who say that juries have notWn^ tb 

do with motive, whether the writing was Tnteided for puhSon 

a|d^ whether the wnter was actuated by a desire to further thV cause 

of the people. I say that they don’t understand the law bn 

subject of the hberty of the Press. This much is allowed. I 

hands. "TyomThm^^ writfn|rtLt°I am“^fio-Sifa ""r T 

libmty of the people, Tor a change tf’ the coLiRulS^ fS a mfc^ 

0 overnment, then it will be your duty to return a verdict of not 



Whether you approve of my views or not, so long as you are convinced 
of my good motive you need not depend on the legal fiction which 1 

have referred to previously. It is not your business to depend upon tins 
fiction of the law which has been adopted in a number of convictionsj as 
there are also a number of exceptions to it. Finally I refer yon to the 
case of Rex. Vs. Burns, Hyndman and Ors, which is reported in Vol. 16 
of Cox’s Criminal Cases at page 365. It was tried by Justice Cave and his 
charge to the jury is given here. 

The direction of the Judge on this point was as follows; — l am unable 
to agree entirely with the Attorney General when he says that the real 
charge is that though these men did not incite or contemplate disorder, 
yet, as it was the natural consequence of the words they used, they are 
responsible for it. In order to make out the offence of speaking seditious 
words, there must be a criminal intent upon the part of the accused; they 
must be words spoken with a seditious intent; and although it is a good 
working rule, to say that a man must be taken to intend the natural conse- 
quences of his acts, and it is very proper to ask a Jury to infer, if there is 
nothing to show the contrary, that he did intend the natural consequences 
of his acts, yet, if it is shown from other circumstances that he did not 
actually intend them, I do not see how you can ask a jury to act upon 
what has then become a legal fiction, x x x x The maxim that a 
man intends the natural consequences of his acts is usually true, but it may 
be used as a way of saying that, because reckless indifference to probable 
consequence is morally as bad as an intention to produce those consequen- 
ces, the two things ought to be called by the same name, and this is at 
least an approach to a legal fiction. It is one thing to write with a distinct 
intention to produce disturbances and another to write violently and reck- 
lessly matter likely to produce disturbances.” Now, if yen apply that last 
sentence to the speaking ot words, of course it is precisely applicable to 
the case now before you. it is one thing to speak with a distinct intention 
to produce disturbances, and another thing to speak recklessly and violently 
of what is likely to produce disturbances (R. v. Burns 1886) (16 Cox G« C. 
366.) The Jury returned a verdict of not guilty*. 

The next case to which I wish to draw your attention is a case in 
America recorded by Stephens in his History of the Criminal Taw. What 
happened in England happened in America. This legal fiction was taken 
from England to America by the settlers. It occured in 1735. The 
Americans had not yet established their Independence and the Colonial 
Government there tried to carryout this fiction from old records. The same 
arbitrary power characterised the Government in America. The case was 
that of Zenger reported in 12 American State Trials page 675 in the year 
1735. I have not got that book here but I will read to yon a passage from 
that trial as quoted in a newspaper here from Booth’s History of New 
York. The facts of the case are very interesting ( Reads ‘Hn 1734 
Cressby, then Governor of New York” &c. Vide Defence Exhibit no. J 
The acts of Government were very severely criticised. It was not a 
republican form of Government then, but a Colonial form of Government.* 
Hamilton occupied the same position in this case as Erskine in England* 
Hamilton fought for the Tiberty of the Pres^ in America as Erskine 



fought for it in England. This was a case that depended upon innuendoes, 
not so much upon direct attack on the Government, but it was contended 
that certain innuendoes introduced into the articlas or invented or 
whatever you may call it were intentional. Then the doctrine it 
laid down was that A libel was so much more dangerous if true. Don’t 
take the person into account nor the state of society into account; don’t 
take the motives into account. Take the writings and upon them convict 
him.” ( Reads “ in this case the Governor became the representative of 
the Crown ” For that purpose the Government is represented by the 
Crown- In this country every policeman calls himself a representative 
of the Crown. C Reads down to “ libel is not sedition”^. Innuendoes 
go for nothing, that is what Erskine contended in the Dean of 
St. Asaph’s case. And there are besides other authorities such as Locke on 
Government, which say that taken by themselves they are not seditious. 
There is a passage in the Bible which says “there is no God etc.” If you 
leave out “the fool hath said in his heart” then it is held to be blasphemy . 
If a man writes a pharse like that from the Bible there are people who 
would bring a charge of blasphemy against him and ask the J ury to give a 
verdict of guilty. Hamilton’s argument was similar to that (Reads on down 
to “there’s the innuendo”}. So by the help of these innuendoes innocent 

words in any writing can easily be converted into a seditious libel. 

The Court then rose for tiffin. 


( Resumed after tiffin on Thursday). 

My Lord and Gentlemen of the Jury, I think that I have sufficiently 
laid before you my view of the meaning of Sec . 124 A and I am not going 
to try your patience further on the point. It is a delicate matter, and his 
, Lordship would direct you on this point in summing up the case. There 
are some questions which I should like to call your attention to , and there 
are some points of 153 A which I think I ought to go into at once as they are 
points which I desire to raise in my defence. My view of the law as Ihave 
stated is that you cannot merely read the Articles, apply the legal fiction 
and give a verdict. There are a number of circumstances to be considered. 
For what purposes were the articles written? Were they written for the 
purpose of exciting disaffection ? If you think that they were written 
with the motive or object of exciting disaffection then you are entitled to 
return a verdict of guilty. If I succeed in showing, which I hope to do, 

that these Articles were written for a definite purpose, a purpose which is 
perfectly legitimate, then you are bound to return a verdict in my favour. 
Let us come to that point. I have already given you the history bf the 
I.(aw of Libel in England during the last hundred years and I think the law 
in England and India is the same. The Jurymen are the real Judges. 
This is the fact that has made libel actions so rare in England 
If : you take that^ and enter the same spitit as the ■jurymen in Engl 
I daire say that hj)el actions will be as rare in India as in England. 
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A case which I quoted to you yesterday — case of the Dean of cif 

purpose for which the pamphlet was 
published ? Mr. Erskine told the Jury tLt if that mimns^ a L 

SScaaoSTthe‘*°'‘“ “‘f ■ 1“ *' y»“ “■«' ''^e cS 

dSrSSoS '’X"* la'-a been written. Isay 

written it It is Ex O fn . states_ the reason for which I have 

c t. li- t. ^ ^2th May 1908 and at 

inlcation at SStom ot ^e'aS'of^tf '' ''"'I’ ^ 

has been written':°^V'sf„'fi1:': “eride^lat 

been produced by the Pro.secution to show that trhis is not really the reasAn 

fiction 'PTiatp io ■ -Absolutely no evidence except the leo-al 

end in' view you to suppose that a man has any other 

See Bnf M T , “^e article itself. Yon find that on L first 

ThevSefanit ' question of the translations afterwards 
ISwn “Lsf Th" 'r ‘te objections raised ta tte 

neTagat^her: S?r3eSnce” S'tL°° ^.line 13th a clear statement, 
written for fb^ ^ f ^ article showing that the article is 

in the Anglo-IndiL PrJs aL’^^for ?he^°“^ articles which appeared 

according to m v wv'^f . ^ ^ ^ purpose of giving correct advice, 

if I have advice to ^ve ?°shoMd ^“o anf fa that 

that is not the duty of the newsmner m^n ^ xuh f f officers; but 
in mv newsnnnfr^ T “ , Whatever I have to say I say 

how my visits would be rece°ived fexnrefrm and I do not know 

interest frankly and that wniUri k ^ on public matters of 

When I have done that T hT ^ ^^"^P^^ssing the views of my community. 

arid, stand between a?arWtai°°' Newspapers, as I have 

represents public opinion to po^ power and and the people, and the press 

in the adLwSaZTthe c^“k“'‘ Pu^unlarly neceLary 

to represent the vW nt 7if country. Government may have their officials 

from the off Sal stand nAh^^ ° situation . 

tne omciai stand— point necessarily gets corrupted. 

any 47'’ N^X^on'IeTun ‘m “ V “''f “t“‘ 

the beginninoofttefJentilth ? 7^?'**™' ^“'u'^-ontrages take place at 

tion of the commtShrin mv p7t^7b ''■=?““* “ >^7 por- 

tenced* T "ho I ^ p^-p^r , Khudiram Bose has just been sen^ 

w7t’rth7rn.s s. Tf ” *'■' ‘'■" is nry dn“, 

rtbec 7 tJ ^ «■”“ uue times of 

iinrest, it becomes the duty of a npw<?-nan(ar -n-in-M ■<--.% /-i 

ment the causes of that ufrefr r. man to unpress upon Govern- 

duty and someHtnec ■ i* j ^ hard duty — a very thankless 

to b^done lf7r ’’ 7 ''«y ’'oH, bnl it has 

me interest of the Government, you cannot aUow any other consideratiAii 
to interfere with vour duty We hii.r^ ,nryf ^ ^ 4 7/ consideration 

money only. We have started them tY v ^ papers to earn 

questions and for creating T-lif o^Mon 74 7 P”“= 

ue say be palatable or unpalatable to the people, or palatable or mrpalatable 
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to the Government, we have to make up our judgment on the spur of the 
moment. If the incident takes i)lace to-day and my paper is pulDlished to- 
morrow I am hound to give my view upon it to-morrow. Perhaps it may 
not he correct, Man is liable to err, especially the man who writes on the 
spur of the moment. There are party papers that take a different view of 
the same matter and people learn to find out which view of the case is right . 
It is said that this can only be done by public discussion and agitation ; 
well, that is exactly what the newspaper writer has to do, I suppose. These 

articles were written in the performance of that duty and not for the purpose 
of exciting disaffecticn against Government. That is my point; and if I 
write in discharge of my public duty you cannot say that the Articles con- 
tain here and there expressions which in peculiar circumstances might be 
considered as likely to give rise to disaffection. Stating the case and writ- 
ing one’s views on a political question of the day is very different from sedi- 
tion ; a critic may find fault with you ; but to question the writer’s motive 
is extremely ungenerous. I am not infallible; man is liable to err; but to 
drag me out for sedition and for punishment for malicious attempt is, 
gentlemen, to say the least, ungenerous — exceedingly cruel; you might or 
might not have experience of my position and it is for this |)iirpose that I 

have to create around my articles, by reading certain extracts from other 
papers, the atmosphere in which I worked at the time I wrote those articles . 
It is quite necessary for you to realise my position at the time and see for 
yourself what was the atmosphere created around me and what would 
have done under the circmstances. That is the proper way of judging the 
motives of a man, and the intention of a man ; and the several papei^s 
that I have put in are papers which were lying before me at the time when 
those articles were written and each of them contains arguments to which 
I had to reply at that time. In a homogeneoiis coiuitry like England, 
there are parties like Conservatives, Eiberals, Radicals and Nationalists; 
each man takes his own view of public events. Take, for instance, the 

Boer war; there were people who disapproved of it, though they were a very 
small minority. The majority of the nation determined tipon going to w^ar 
and the war did take place. Those who represented the view of the minority 
used arguments in favour of the Boers, they were called the pro-Boer party; 
the others used arguments against the Boers. So there was public Gpinioii 
discussed on both sides and from both points of view. That is the beauty 
of a free press, which allows discussion in this way to the people of the 
country upon a particular subject. Now to come to the point, if the deplo- 
X table incident at Muzzafarpore had happened in England the people 
would have been able to discuss their views freely. There was no difference 
of opinion here as to the character of that deplorable event but the question 

for Government to decide was how to prevent a reccurreiice. What was 
the cause of it ? This was a question which was perfectly legitimate as a 
subject for discussion. Something very extra-ordinary takes place; something 
that appeals to you as quite out . of the way and public discussion is sure to 
take place. You must realise what my position was and I am going to prove 
that position by r to yon extracts from Anglo-Indian newspapers of 

the timq at which I was writing. Of course his Lordship has ruled that if 
;we put in certain p the right of reply , I do not care for 
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tlie tight of reply, I care for truth. The whole history of this matter must be 
before us. That is why I explained the law of intention to you yesterday at 
such length. Suppose I say something in a club before the members in a dis- 
cussion at the club in wdiich members were taking part, I make some obser- 
vations. If you consider my observations without taking into consideration 
what was said by the other members also you are sure to carry away some 
wrong impression. The whole discussion must be taken into consideration.' 

Thus to form your opinion about this Article, you must read the whole 
article. This is admitted by the prosecution so far, but wdien we try to put 
in the papers they object. Am I not entitled to put in a single contribution 
to the controversy ? I have read the views of other people, and have taken 
pail ill the controversy on a certain incident; I have had to modify my views 
and where I disagreed with them I have had to say so. It is for that reason that 
the freedom of the press is protected. When comninnities takepart in a dis 
cussion, Anglo-Indians, Mahomedans, Hindus, and Parsees each discuss the 
matter in their own way. in England, in every civilized conntiy, there are 
parlies. In India which is divided into communities public opinion is not 
represented by parties formed on principles, but parties formed more or less 
by different communities. Now' take the Bomb incident. What was 

the cause of it ? English papers tang on one note that the true cause of 
it was the agitation carried on by journalists of different shades of opinion. 
The Pioneer’’^ wrote about the ‘‘^Ciilt of the Bomb” I wrote about the 
Secret of the Bomb.” Whether my view is correct or the Pioneer^ s 
view is correct is not the point. Perhaps yon will accept my view. Others 
will accept the PioncePs view. When this was happening it was my 
duty to write about it. I move in a commnnity which has a particular view, 
and being one of them find that by consulting them I can see what my 

commnnity itself thinks of it." I do not say I take votes to decide the matter 
but I am living amongst the members of the commnnity w^hich I represent and 
I am in constant touch wdth them and know the view they take. Necessarily 
therefore I have to express the view of niy community upon this important 
question of the day. If I do not express my view in my own journal I do not 
know why I should continue to be the Editor and Proprietor of a Newspaper. 
I shall have to give tip my post and make room for others. That being the 
case, while there are different views formed as to the cause of this regrettable 
I^have called it ^‘A misfortune of the Gonntry.” It is the heading 
article. It is not that I am now asked for an opinion about the 
regrettable incident but I have said it is the very hinge of my article on this 

great Well, and there are also other expressions which I will 

have tb^ point out to you. New this misfortune having occurred we were 
faced with two ^ different kinds of views. One view was that it was due to 
political agitation, from the Congress downwards or upwards. The 
argument was something like this. The leaders of the Congress expressed 
their own opinion tnerely, and the Congress was not a legislative assembly. 
On the other side it is stated more strongly that the nationalist party is to 
blame . An attenipt was made to show that the Bombs were the latest 
outcbnie of the agitation of these people; and they said, “Well, if that is the 
cause put a stop to the Congress and eveiy thing of the kind. This should 
no longer be tolerated’^ . That was the view put forward by the Piomerj 
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Engli$7tman^' tjie Times of India ^ and even by the London Times. 
I need not name the other papers , That was one view of the case . 
That was the chain of the reasoning ; and what was the Government to 
do? Why to put a stop to everying with a high-hand. Now I ask yotij' 
Gentlemen of the Jniy, if you were the representatives of your com- 
munity as I am of miiiej ^^what would you have done ? Evidently you 

would have done what I did. The learned Advocate General said that if you 
put any thing frankly, that is no offence. It was no offence to show 
that the following was the view of my community. My view was the view 
of the Marathi-speaking people and of the Hindoos every where. You 
charge me with exciting public feeling. If I show you that I did not excite 
the people but only expressed public opinion and simply stated the ptiblic 
feeling and put that down in writing for the purpose of rej)lying to the 

arguments on the Other side and for the information of the Government 
how can you hold me to be guilty of sedition ? It is but my duty. 
Secondly I am expressing public opinion and putting forward new ideas 
which may not be approved of by every community or which are peculiar 
to this province. That is my defence and you have to judge of my defence 
from that point of view. Our view evidently is that the Pioneer wxis 
referring only to a certain number of the links of the chain. What is 
the Congress agitation really for ? For the reform of the bureaucracy ! I 
follow the line of argument of the Pioneer. I say you only discuss some 
rungs of the ladder. I say that there is a hidden rung which I bring to the 
public view. There is an old story; something like this. Ten men were sitting 
round a table; each one was asked ‘diow many are you here”? Each man 
replied hiine,’ forgetting to count himself. This case is something like that.' 
The bureaucracy forgets to count itself with the rest, putting it very 
benevolently here. That is the view on one vside . What is the view on the 
other ? It is this; we do accept your chain of reasoning and go a little further 
on, we find that the constitution of the Congress is due to certain defects in 
the bureaucracy. If you want to stop bombs now it will not do to put 
down the Congress agitation; but you ought to put down the bureaucracy 
first or reform it. I know that some of you may not like this. That does 
not matter. I have not come here with the object of forcing my view upon 

you. The solution of the question ultimately rests with Governmentf 
Government may take one view or other or favour one view or favour 
the other. The Judge has to decide in a different manner, altogether.' 
I know that when bureaucracy is not taken to task they like it; and when 
we take them to task they do not like it. But we are perfectly justified in 
putting forward our view; and when we do it we are charged with the 
enme of setting one community against another. We find certain liberty 
enjoyed by Anglo-Indians in India, whether officials or not; we are entitled 

to enjoy the same amount of liberty. Administration would be impossible 
but for this freedom of expression. We have every right to place our 
views belore the Government and also the views of our community, 
livery Indian journalist tries to put forward his view before the Govem- 
arent both as regards the cause and the preventive measures to be adopted,' 
have given my view regarding the causes and will go on now to the 
prevehtive measures. The controversy is stiU going on and it is not yet 



ended. So these articles written from week to week have been written 
upon materials, as those materials were accummulated every week. For the 
first week we have a certain number of papers before us. A fortnight after 
we get English opinion; we answer it from our own point of view and it be- 
comes another contribution to the controversy . For a week or two we discuss 
t 6 III ian opinion j after that we disettss the English opinion 5 then a week 

after new newspapers come to hand with new materials for disjcussion, we 
tove to express our opinion upon it ; as a matter of fact every week some- 
thing happens ; pmebody expresses his opinion either in the form of 
a letter addreped to the newspaper or in an editorial. All this occurs and 
It becomes a journalist’s duty to represent the views of the community 
and to write whether he agrees with them or not. It is not a matter of 
c oice, but of duty, and if a matter of duty, I ask you, gentlemen, what 
could you have done under the circumstances ? Would you not have taken 
the current topic or would you have been content with thinking that as the 
imes were disturbed, you should write on a religious subject or take up an 

antiquarian subject and_write_ of the latest researches ? I could not have 
j j discussion of current subjects that newspapers are 

started and so long as l am independent and reply to the views of others I 
am perfectly justified in taking my views, from the standpoint which 
appears to me to be most efficatious. There is no question about it; and 
this is the point of view from which these articles have to be considered; 
and not only with the help of the maxim that every man intends the 
natural consequences of his acts. The Prosecution ought to have 
put all these matters before you and not left it for the defence to do that; 
All the tacts, in fairness, ought to have been placed before you by the 
rosecution; instead of that they have taken , the article and charged me 
under 124 A; without looking whether it is covered by the first or second 
part of the section, they placed it before the Magistrate, and before 

you. They have read it to you, saying “here you are; if there are any 
exculpating circumstances allow the defence to point them out.” Certainly 
am not called here on the presumption that I am guilty. I want the 

Prosecution first to point out how I have erred, taking into consideration 
ml tne circumstances. The whole process is unfair as the burden has 
been erroneously placed upon the defence. That cannot be done; otherwise it 
eeomes a single matter. You have only to give an article to the Translator’s 
epartnient. Get it translated; pin on section 124 A to a few sentences and in 

whole thing is done and the verdict obtained. Not only 
tnatbut lwant to put in the papers containing the controversy and objection 
dken by the Prosecution. No witnesses have been called in this case, so 
we cannot cross-examine them. If they had been called to show intention 

cross-examined them. It is allowed by law and therefore 
W 1 ?^ Lordship. I say the process followed 

translations you will see that there are 

and thpn ^ maxim in English “ give a dog a bad name 

nd^then hang him. I don’t say anything about deliberate intention. 

a^’t articles translated; you 

put in a few inuendoes from the 
distorted translations and the whole thing is done.’’ I notice a very peculiar 
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case, there is a sentence there (I did not put it) as to calling a rope a snake: 
It IS a very common proverb in Marathi for expressing the idea of mis- 
taking an innocent thing for an offensive one ; for mistaking an innocent 
man for a thief and punishing him as such. It is the same as giving a 
dog a bad name and then haging him. But having been translated in the 
fashion in which it is translated here, the learned Counsel for the Crown 
hestened to draw the inference here that the writer by the word ‘ snake ’ 
3^^fers to the Government. X read the translation to you. ^^It is no use 
striking idly and continually a piece of rope after calling it a snake. ” 
^his is ^^n entirely distorted translation. I will read to you the original 
Marathi ( Reads E) Now a translation like that is no translation a^ all. 
,The Oriental Translator said that the Printer’s Devil came to his help. A 
small k ^ was turned into a capital ^ IC ’ . Probably the printers are very 
much afraid of sedition. They must have thought that if they set capital 
K ’ they would be quite safe. One refers to ‘ the King ’ and the other to 
kings ’ in general. The other instance is The Translator 

thought that ‘ killing ’ was^ a poor insignificant word, he wanted something 
gr^d. ‘ Assasssination ’ is a grand word. He would appear, he thouo-ht, 
to have a greater command of the English language if he used such a 
grand word as ‘ assassination. ’ 


I ■was going to question the translations.' 
1 said, \es. In my own interest and in the interest of the cause I represent 
I was bound to question the translations which were completely distorted. 
Gentlemen, that is the material on which you have to judge whether the 
arhcles are seditious or not. That kind of translation will make anything 
seditious. I submit that it is simply intolerable that conviction for ‘sedition 
should bebased upon such translations. The errors may have been innocent- 
ly made, but this is not the place where such errrors should be allowed.' 
- » you here may have visited the laughing gallery that was exhibited 

m the Exhibition held in Bombay a few years ago. There were displayed 
m 1 Wo mirrors, one containing concave and another convex glasses. 
On looking into those glasses, on the right and left, one found one’s face 
distorted in various ways, sometimes like the face of a monkey and some- 
times hke that of some other hideous being; but it was the self-same face 
after all._ So long as that laughing gallery was in the Exhibition one 
really enjcyed the ^n of it; but when that laughing gallery, so to say, 
was placed in the Translator’s department, it was. a very serious thing 
indeed. I am bound to protest against it. That is not the place really where 
the laughing gallery should be placed; it is the last place in the world 
where It should find a location. I think that after the discovery of such 
distortions the proper coarse is either to get new translations made or to 
acquit me altogether. Really speaking my articles are not the subject of the 
charge. It is these translations that are the subject of the charge. My articles. 

are in Marathi. You distort them. I do not mean you, gentlemen of the 

Jury, Imt some one who is responsible for translation; and on the strength 
of such distorted translations two serious charges have been brought 
against me. H I succeed in showing that the wording of these translations 
is not correct, that in itself is enough to insure my acquittal. Nothing 

more is necessarv. The words on which the Prosecution is 
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likely to rely are found to be distorted images of the 
original words. If that fact is once proved, even in the case of 
ten words, how can you as reasonable men rely upon such translations ? 
It is not my duty to cross-examine the translator and to see that every 
word was properly translated. If I were to do so it would take four or five 
days to examine the witness. I have pointed out that the principal words 
on which the Prosecution relies have not been correctly translated. For 
instance, in line 10th page first of the first article, in the phrase ‘‘ perver- 
sity of the white official class ” the word “ perversity is mistranslated, 
and the word “ white ’’ is wrongly used* We may say instead “ stubb- 
ornness of the English bureaucracy.” If we accept the phrase used in 
the translation it takes away the whole sense of it. Furthur on, in line 

28, we have the phrase “ the oppressive official class Really it ought to 
be “ the despotic bureaucracy.” This is a perfectly legitimate expression, 
which, I say, has been used by every Indian writer on every political 
subject, “ Despotic bureaucracy ” or “ arbitrary bureaucracy” are the 
phrases used for it both in Indian and English papers and they are never 
considered offensive. And because I had to represent in a few coined, 
words in Marathi these constitutional ideas which the High Court trans- 
lator does not understand, I am brought here before you to be tried on a 
charge of sedition. Then later on, there is the phrase “ tyrannical and 
oppressive official class.” I ask what the words are for “ tyrannical ” 
and “ oppressive ” in the origianal. There are no such words in the 
original. The phrase ought to have been rendered by “despotic and arbi- 
trary official class ” Now, when there are so many inaccuracies, would 
you say that it is my duty to find out every mistake ? Certainly not. 
I am not called here to correct the translations of the High Court transla- 
tor gratis. ( Laughter ) . 

The Judge : — If decorum is not preserved in this Court I will have 
the Court cleared. 

The Accused:— I claim, therefore, that the charge is not maintainable. 
I never knew that the articles coud be so horridly distorted. Marathi 
langage is growing, and an attempt is here made to translate the Marathi 
language of 1908 with the aid of a dictionary published full fifty years ago. 
I faiew that the High Court translator would take shelter in a dictionary; 

cannot stand before new guns. In this way not 
only these, but as I have explained in my statement, several words have 
been wrongly rendered. I do not attribute any motive to the translator. 
I have to say this in my self-defence, as the sword of Damocles is hanging 
over my head. I wish these translations had been substituted by new ones.- 
And why was that course not taken ? I asked the Advocate General 
whether he wished to put in a new witness to testify to the correctness of 
the translation ? He said, No. Then, am I to be tried on these distorted 
translations ? Why not acquit me ? There is the rule of law that if a 
charge is shown to be faulty in any essential particular the defendant can 
claim an acquittal or a retrial. Why is that not done when the trans- 
lations are shown to be faulty in material portions ? 
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Now, look at some words in the second article, Ex.' D. To bepin 
with, there is a sample. (Reads. “ The fiend of oppression has taken 
possession of the body of the Government of India ” &c. ) The insinu 
ation is that we call the Government of Indian fiend or Demon. The 
is a common expression ‘ ‘ evil genius has taken possession of you ’ ’ and 
it applies here. I am thankful to the translator for not translating ‘ ’ demon 
of oppression.” Then, again, the phrase “ aberration of intellect.” As I 
have shown in my cross-examination, it originally means nothing more 
Aan “ error of judgement.” Took at the difference between the two. 
pis error of judgement ” is a common and inoffensive exnression 
Aberration of intellect ” ascribes lunay to Governmnet. The inmnuation 
is that I call Government a fiend, I call Government tyrannical that I chall 
Government oppressive; and it is on these mistranslations, gentlemen that 
the Prosecution wishes to base this case . How for a moment it can stand 
I do not understand. I do not understand how any prosecution can be 
supported on these mis-translations. I do not know; the learned Advo 
cate General may have some reply to give. Possibly he still thinks that 
the translations are correct. But if that be the view of the Prosecution I 
think more witnesses ought to have been called. The fact of correctness or 
otherwise of the translations can only be established by a witness. Had 
there been a Marathi-knowing Jury they could have judged of the articles 
for themselves. But here the only way in which the true meaning of the 
passages objected to can be brought to your notice is by producing- a witne-?^: 
who will testify to the accuracy of those translations. Then^and then 
alone, you can base your innuendoes or inferences upon them. It is a 
very serious inconvenience not only to me but also to you and I say that 
on translations like those it iS' impossible to condemn a man. Even if 

nothing more is proved by me than the words horribly distorted', I am en- 
titled to an acquittal. 


So the material placed before you by the Prosecution is nothing more 
than these translations. I am going to read all of them to you and ex- 
plain tne purport, the reasoning, the innuendoes that could be fairlv 
rawn from them. As I have already said, I requested the Prosecution to 
mar out passages. No, they said, here is a bundle, you may take yOur 
chance. Why ? Because the Prosecution has the right and is allowed 
by the lawd:o p so.^ I do not question the legality of the procedure. But 
It IS very hard. I have now to explain to you, though somebody will 

accuse me of waste of time, every sentence and be on my guard that 
none of them is perverted for making it the basis of an innuendb. 

_ As regards surrounding circumstances the Prosecution is absolutely 
silent excepting that one card. If any gentleman of the Jury cah^^^^ 
Marathi and can get himself satisfied I can give them copies of 
original articles. 

Foreman i—Wq should like to see Ex: G- (Article of 
The Judge all the original exhibits be shown to the Jury* 
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The Accused We have leprinted them ia the form of a pamphlet 
and if your Lordship will permit me I will supply the jurors with 
the copies. 

The Judge •• — By all means do so. 

This being done the Accused pointed out the lines and pages 
where the passages referred to by him occurred. 

The Accused — ^The first expression occurs in line 4. “English 
Ladies” In the translation the words are “two white ladies.” The 
insinuation is that by referring to colour we mean a certain sense of 
disrespect. Again the word “gora” does not mean ‘white.' It refers to com- 
plexion. Ordinarily it is so used in Marathi. It is not a term of reproach. 
Inline 6 the word “titkara” has been rendered by “hatred.” while it 

simply means “disgust.” Then the words “gora Adhikari varga” 
•‘bureaucracy” appear in English. In order that the word might not 
be misunderstood I have put the word bureaucracy, and yet the 
translator misunderstands it. Then the two words that follow ‘ ‘bureau- 
cracy’ are “hatta” and “duragraha” and they are wrongly rendered. 

Then about five lines below is the word ‘Nemanem’ — That has been also 
wrongly rendered. Three lines still below occur the words “ Badmash 
Mathephiru.” I have called those that did the outrageous deed as 
“fanatics and felons” in the articles. I have called them “Atatai” 
felons and “Mathephiru” fanatics. But in the translation “Atatai” 
has been rendered as a “violent man” and what I call “fanatic*’ is 
according to the_ translator simply a ‘madcap.’ Where there is the 
question of blaming those that committed violence the words used in 
the translation are less strong than those in the original. But where it 

is a question of blaming the bureaucracy the English words used in the 
translation are stronger than those in the original. “Zoolmi adhikarivarga” 
which means a “despotic bureaucray” has been rendered bv “oonres- 
sive or tyrannical bnrcancracy •> That entirely changes the mlLi. 

Tiien comes th6 expression ^^Gora adhikarivarga,” The expression is 
throughout rendered by the white official class*” I maintain that 

white is a wrong translation altogether* Of course) white” can be 
understood in a good sense,^ As for intance they speak, of ‘‘the white 
^ But it is likely that an innuendo may be based upon it to 

^ff^ct that we call them “white” contemptuously. In a translation 

l^e this itis necessary not only to represent the original but also to see 
that no unnecessary element is introduced from which au adverse infer- 
ence or innuendomay be drawn. In order to save time I will mark -out 
hues of passages to wh^ wish yon to refer and I shall give them to 
you tomorrow; you have two days’ leisure and you can for yourself ascer- 
tain whether the translations are correct or not. 

The Judge: ( To the accused ) . Of course, whatever you may tell 
the Jury and whatever those among them who can read Marathi tell 
their colleagues is permissible* But I do not think it would be right 
for any geutlem&u of the Jury to have these articles read or translated 
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bj- S-Hybodiy else* You mo 3,t liberty to exolaiti fTiAtn 4- 4-1. -r 

whatever manner yon like. You can tell them that tSs is the “ 
^ven by the translator, that this is the Marathi wL? f 
that that is your meaning, and those iurors whn 
I W no iUt, tell t& ooMeagnes’Xht yo^rcoSL^;/”' 
nght or wrong. But they must not resort to any outside hi 
Jury) Gentlemen of the Jury, the Accused is entitled to uoinf^ontT'' 
what according to him are the correct translations Hnf r ^ ^ 

to get those otfgtaals read to you by auyboTy'elae: "0^ W “befo^"'^ 

the High Court official translations, which must be voir r 5 ^?^^ 

accused IS entitled to point to you what he considerrmistra^5’f^“*^ 
those translations, and those gentlemen of the Jury wb? 

Marathi will be able to tell their colleagues, who do Vn 

whether the accused’s contentions are correct or not IM Marathi,' 

judge, but you must not resort to outside help. ‘ ‘o 

Yhe Accused- I must accept the ruling of his Lordship^ 

^Continuing the Accused said: What observations I have te 
the translations I will reserve them for the present. I will Lw 
other points which are essential in this case: There is onTpoinrh!! 
which may occur to you, and it is, ‘How can these trauXiiW k 

• attribute any motive to anybody! What has ] 

IS this. We have to write hpon current political topics- 
science, on political events, on historical events, and so’on 
Marathi language was not certainly capacious for tL uurnn 
have words, for instance, for “ monarchy;” but none for 
The very idea of constitutional monarchy is 

abaut way. Wa cannot find words for it eitlicr in MoiSwortfi-s or 

dy s Dictionary. As to the words “ Killino- ■miirrJpw o. ® Caw- 

tfiaic ia a word for ■ murder "md for ‘Stag^but ^ot oi 

smation That ia the particularity of the iLwiage 
are new ideas and every writer in Marathi ha^ / yLr 

perform. He has not only to express his ideas in -norm Jar <2uty to 

probably not awarJ of the difficulty. The EngliS is a htS* 
language; every sentiment and shade of meaning- ""Sn 
accurately expressed in it. But such is not the caS with Maratbi % ""f ^ 
on economic questions-protection , free trade, balance of ’ 
and expsessmns which it is very difficult to render fn MarSw A nfu l 

you read in iAnglish papers— subjects of high politics comn-rerVp 
mics, is discussed in Marathi oaner'? tir>Tiro 4 ;.„c^ j econo* 

difficult to render them in Marathi. The ideL’ oJeurYo ^rin Enlr? 

because we have received them thfouo-h English bonk<5 Ttrb'i Hmglish, 

write in Marathi. This has been “olnt ^n for we have to 

Before the character of the ladgulve Is ct^ved 

ideas hiif- fliers T^-Mrvi;oT, cnangeci, not only Enrfsli 

Marathi is a combination The present 

Eug&h ideas enore”e“ bv n™® • “S'* with 

P iblyo find these words in any dictionary, ■ The translations haye!St 



been intentionally wrongly done. But the man, who did them could not 

have been acquainted with the literature of the present day. In order to 

properly render these Articles into English, the man must be up-to-date. 
The is the reason why these translations are not correct. 

Then there is another point which the Jury will have to judge, and it 
is whether the innuendoes are correct or not. I do not know for the present 
what innuendoes the Prosecution are going to draw but I am anticipating 
them from some remarks which fell from the mouth of the learned Counsel 
for the Prosecution. There may be others but to those I have no opportunity 

of replying. Another point which I wish to bring to your notice is the diffi- 
culty of ascertaining the feelings of the Marathi community. I have said 
that in order to judge of the effect of an article on a particular community 

you have not to judge what the effect of that article will be on the English 
community or the Mahomedan community or on the Bengali 
community. They are all excluded. The articles were read by 
IMarathi-knowing people, and the question is what the present state of 
Marathi-knowing people is. That is an important point. As I said 
yesterday you have to consider those points, the language of the article, 
the state of the society, and not merely the state of the society, but also 

the state of the society at a particular time. That is what you have to 
judge. It is, as I then said, an equation' containing three unknown 

quantities, and unless and until these three things are ascertained, it is 
impossible to judge of the probable effect of those words upon the minds of 
the Marathi-speaking people. Do not thjnk that whatever impression 
those words in the translations have produced upon you, is also the 
tthe im pression which is likely to be produced on the Marathi-speaking 
people. As I have alredy said the impression is different on different 
communities. For instance, as I have stated, an article on cow-killing 
would produce different impressions upon the two communities, namely, 
the Hindus and the Mahomedans. You have nothing to do as to what 
impression would be created in Bengal, N. W. P.,' or the Madras 
Presidency. My paper is not read in those parts of the country. I am not 
charged with exciting feelings of disaffection throughout India, But the 
ch^ge is as to the effect that is likely to be produced on the minds of the 
readers of the The proper course then was to put some readers 

of the into the witness box and ask themwhat effect those 

articles had produced upon them. That would have been the proper 
course. That is the chief point. If these articles are likely to produce 
an evil effect on those readers they are seditious, otherwise not. 

The case was then adjoitrned till Friday. 
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IFTHDAY. 

Friday 17 th July 1908. 

Mr. Tilak resuming Ms address said: — 

My Lord and Gentlemen of the Jury, yesterday evening when the Court 
rose I had only placed before you some of the points on wMch I wish to rely 
in my defence. I tried to show first that it was a controversy in wMch as a 
newspaper editor I was bound to take part; secondlj^ in doing so I represented 
the opinion of my community, and did not invent any new argument and 
thirdly that my arguments were in reply to the arguments advanced by the 
other side, and this was urged especially to show that when you have to judge 
of the arguments advanced by me you have to take into consideration the 
arguments to which they are replies. It is impossible to judge intehio-ently 
the effect of the arguments on the one side . unless the arguments to wMch 
they are replies are also before you. Then I tried to show that you have to 
judge of the effects of the articles written in Marathi on a Marathi-speaking 
commmunity. The paper is not read all over India, but only by Marathi-know- 
ing public. And I also adverted to the fact that the translations not being 
correct you were placed somewhat in an awkward position in judging of the 
effect of the words upon the minds of the Marathi-speaking people, as well in 
drawing your inference as in basing your inuendoes on the same. AU these 
facts have to be considered as the surrounding incidents from which you have 
to draw your inference as to intention and motive. I mention this in con- 
tra-distinction to the legal fiction that a man must be presumed fo intend the 
natural consequences of his acts. These circumstances will have to be taken 
into consideration in arriving at a proper conclusion as to my motive, consi- 
dering the cause I had to represent at the time. Tawyers say, infer the con- 
duct of 'a particular man fro.m a particular act committed by him. The 
surrbuhdihg ' circumstances also are perfectly relevant. There are two or 
three points which are to be noticed. I wish to do it now, and then read 
some of the extracts from the papers to enable you to judge of the atmosphere 
surrounding me at the time the articles were written. As I have said T^as 
making a suggestion to Government not merely givinga reply. Certain adidce 
was tendered by the Anglo-Indian papers to Government which I thought 
was against the interest of -my community. It was as a newspaper editor my 
duty to place my view before the Government in a different light from that 
in wMch the Anglo-Indian papers thought it fit to do. Gentlemen, here I 
must say one tMng. Although I speak of the Anglo-Indian community, it 
is not a matter between Anglo-Indians and Indians as I observed yesterday. 
Political parties _ take the form of rival interest between communities in' 
India. But that is not always the case; and in my controversy I should rather 
say instead of Anglo-Indian community and'Native community we should 
say the pm party and the anttSBtifeaucraGy party ; or if you 

do not want to use the word “ anti-hufeaucracy ,” let us say ^e 
pro-Gongress .pa^ These were propieily defined; 

The object being to place both sides before Government I usC the 
pro^jlreauctat and T^^^Congresst order to show that their 
inte|lStgisare;«iiot, T interests . It is a mistake tO^^^^^^s 

:-GQntn)|ei^;arc)se^^ 0^ Th^re Tras a^; opppsitibh 
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ot interests, such opposition as we find in England between the Conservatives 
and Liberals. Of course an attempt- will be made and has been made in the 
newspapers to represent this conflict of interest as racial, and as due to race 
animosity. Our view of the matter is that it is not racial; for you will find 
when I read some of the extracts from the newspapers that there are Indian 
gentlemen who have sided with the Anlo-Indian papers, and also that some 
Anglo-Indians side with the native papers. One of the articles put in by 
the Prosecution is put in to prove intention. It is dated 19th May and is 
headed ‘A Double Hint.’ (Ex. E.) That means a “hint” to the natives as 
subjects as well as to the Government. That discloses the object of an article 
which has been put in by the Prosecution to prove intention . “Double 
Hint’ ’ is a sugsestion made to Government and made to most of the native 
leaders who are siding with, or who are in favour of the views expressed by, 
Anglo-Indian papers. There is a double warning conveyed to both sides; 
and the warning conveyed to the people being not to go against their own 
interests in the hurry of the moment and not to forget what the real interests 
of the native community are. Because an outrage has taken place, let us not 
be confused but take a calm view of the situation. That is the purpose for 
which that article was penned ; it was to convey a hint and warning to both 
sides and to Government. Another point to be considered is that proposals 
were then actually before Government, notice had been given that Govern- 
ment were going to pass a Press Act and an Explosives Act. (What they pass- 
ed is not exactly a Press Act.) These two measures were known to be before 
the Government and my comments on these measures and the view of the 
community on these measures had to be communicated to Government and 
that has been done in the other two articles. Repressive measures were 
contemplated; and we had to give our views, just as it is perfectly legal for a 
man to give details of a bOl, (in this case there was no publication as the 
time was too shoid) and to give his views on them either privately or pirblic- 
ly according to his position. So I had as a newspaper man to comment on 
the measures contemplated, and that is done with the purpose, with the 
object, of communicating my honest views to Government. Though Govern- 
ment may not agree with my views altogether I am perfectly within my right 
in communicating my views to Government. When I have notice of a certain 
measure being contemplated it is my duty to place my views before Govern- 
ment. So the situation is this. As against the legal maxim that a man intends 
the natural consequences of his acts. You have to take into consideration 
aU these circumstances. I have summarised them shortly. (1) It is a reply to 
Anglo-Indian criticism. (2) It is a suggestion to Government and addressed 
to Government. (3) The articles are also addressed to the people. (4) It is a 
discussion of the situation. (5) It contains a warning to both parties 
which it is niy duty as a journalist to convey and (6) It contains a criticism 
of the contemplated measures of Government. That is my defence, and it is 
on these grounds that I ask you not to rely solely upon the legal fiction 
but to take into consideration the other circumstances . If you find, as I 
have said, that perhaps writing on the spur of the moment, it was not possi- 
ble for me to weigh my words in a balance, and if you find my motive has 
been good, I expect acquittal from you. Gentlemen, It is impossible in writ- 
ing On the spur of the moment to make a choice of words. I asked Mr. 
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JosM to give me a word for ‘error of judgment,’ He said he would give me one 
the next day. I must give the word at once and express my opinions. Week 
hy week, we have to see what material gathers during the week and we have 
to give a summary of the public opinion; we have both to reply and to give 
our views on the same. That is what has to be done at short notice in a 
newspaper office. The pressure is greater in the case of a daily ; it is not 
so great in the case of a weekly. But after all it is pressure under ^ which we 
have to work. Now we work under that pressure, with the object of pre- 
senting our side before the people and the Government and replying to criti- 
cism in the press owned and controlled by the other party. That is really 
the situation. Place yourself in that situation and when you have done so say, 
if you had been an editor of a journal in these times , what you would have 
done ? Possibly you are not aware of the volume of matter that comes before 
us. In my own office I get as many as two hundred newspapers a week. We 
have to sift, and summarise, and settle on lines of reply. In order to 
give you some idea of the pressure under which I have to w'ork, I 
have put in those documents. I do not want to read them aU 
to you. I do not wish to take up your time. In fact I can myself 
iU-bear the strain in the present state of my health. All I want to do is to 
give you some idea of the pressure under which we have to work and of the 
surrounding circumstances which influence our judgment for the week. 
That is done in every newspaper office. Now you will kindly give your 
attention to one of the comments which is to the effect that the arguments 
of the Anglo-Indian payDers are “silly”. Here are two notes, one relates to 
cause and the other to preventive measures. There are the two main points. 
Now on these two points the controversy was raised. One party diagnosed 
it in one way and the other in another way, and one party treated it in one 
way and another party in another way. You cannot form a judgment from 
one article taken singly isolated from the controversy. As I told you yester- 
day, the diagnosis of one party was political agitation. There is a party in 
this country^ which feels that the Administration is not all right. I am not 
asking you to agree with me. This is not a Political Club where we intend 
to argue with each other. This is a Court of Haw where we have to see 
whether we have a right to put forth our views or not. It is impossible to 
make conversions here and I am not going to attempt it. I only say that 
every party has the right of expressing opinions in its own way and the same 
right must be conceded to the other party. Now that is the purpose for 
which these papers have been put in. If the other side had said that the 
arguments of this side are dangerous or preposterous I .would have been per- 
fectly justified in saying that they are talking nonsense. It is in that way you 
have to judge of the import of the words used by me in this controversy. It 
us a reply. It is as it were a tug of war and the tension on the rope can 
only be asertained by ascertaining the force on each side. It cannot be 
dpne otherwise. That is the reason why I want to read a few extracts to 
you to show what effect these words and arguments are likely to produce and 
had produced on the other side. It was the duty of the Prosecution to do that. 
The Prosecution is perfectly at liberty to take a different view. They have 
only placed before you one end of the rope in this tug of war. It is a rule in 
mathematics thatno tension canbecreated by pulling a string at one end only. 
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When you want to find a tension you have to see what the forces are at both 
ends. And it is with that view, as I have said, that I have put in these papers. 
I wish to read some of the extracts from them to you. I am sorrj- it will take 
up your time but I cannot help that . It is not a question of who is right and 
who is' wrong. If both parties are entitled to put forth their \dews, I request you 
to show the same consideration from the point of view of law and justice to 
both parties. If it were a controversy taking place in England between two 
parties one party would say that the other party had no right to be in. power. 
Now the Liberals are in power, and the Conservatives say that they ought not 
to be in power. There is a controversy raised about the existence of the 
House of Lords itself. Do you mean to say that the controversj* raised about 
the House of Lords is seditious? Then the late Prime Minister would have to 
be sent to jail for his speech against the House of Lords. He was not question- 
ed at all.as he was entitled to express his opinions. As I have said Government 
in the concrete should be distinguished from Government in the abstract. I 
am not here to advocate that my \dew is right. Some people think that the 
present state of things is aU right, others think that it should be reformed. 
But in any case each party should have the liberty to place its view before 
Government. What is the advantage of a free Press? It has its disadvantages, 
but on the whole, advantages outweigh the disadvantages. India is fortunately 
, ruled by a civiHsed nation. The liberty of a free Press is allowed to us. I know 
we have not had to fight for it, as the Enghsh people had to do in 1792; but 
after aU it is a concession granted to us and so long as it is not withdrawn we 
nre entitled to have the same liberty that. is enjoyed in England. 
Now with these remarks I propose to read . to you the first 
charge-article. It is the. article w^hich appeared in the Ahwv dated. 
12th May. It deals with the events of the 29th and the 30th of April. 
Of course views on these events were published in the issue of 5th May 1908. 
When our views in the article were written we wanted to see w'hat shape the 
controversy would take. In the meanwhile as an editor I had on my table 
a number of notes. What I do with these notes in this. I read them. I 
digest them_ and I give a summary of the new's in my paper and at the same 
time if I think there is anything harmful to the interests of my community 
I try to reply. _ Now the reply must not be judged in the cool, atmosphere of. 
this room but -taking into consideration the state to which my mind was- 
brought on reading these notes. You must feel as I felt then, find it can- . 
■only be done by placing before you the matters which were before me when 
r*rote these articles.. This is the relevancy of the, various papers that have 
been put in. Veiy likely you may be taking one or two of these papers, 
u ^ controversy is and it is to give you 

that idea that I put in these papers. You must be reading some of these 
newspapers but not ah. What do the editors do ? They : do the work for 
you. But here you are brought to give a judgment, and I read these papers- 
to you in order that you should arrive at a sound decision. Now the 
papers I have put in maybe classified under three or four heads. You have 
the comments made by the English papers such as the Pioneer^ the En^-- 
hskman,the Siaiesfmn, th.e Empire, the Times of India, the Advocate of 
Indm, Pthsca you have the reply of the Indian Press to the same in : 
the Bengah, the Htndu, Madras Standard, the Patrika, the Punjabi,. - 
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et'c. It is not only in the Marathi journals that the controversy is raised. 
It is raised aU over India. The two views are represented by the exponents 
of the different parties in the press over which they had control or which re- 
presented them. That is the point to which I shall draw your attention. So 
you have first of all the opinion of the English papers in India and then the 
opinion of the native press in India. Then came after a fortnight home 
papers with the views on this incident of Englishmen. That becomes 
another chapter in this controversy. When I read to you the three or four arti- 
cles which have been put in, , you will find that they have not been written for 
nothing, but that- there was an immediate cause which prompted the writing 
of these articles. This is the way we write from week to week. It was one 
of the arguments of the learned Counsel for the Crown that I had been going 
on from week to week issuing seditious articles. But the controversy went 
on. from week to week. You have the English opinion, the Anglo-Indian 
opinion, and the Native Press opinion, and then we come to the view held 
in this Presidency and by the Marathi-speaking population. I am charged 
specifically with causing excitement not throughout . India but among the 
Marathi-speaking population. ■ I do not stand alone in my views. I put a 
question to Mr. Joshi as to how many parties there are among the Marathi 
speaking people as I wanted to show that the papers of all parties to which 
the writers belong and of all parties in the Marathi-speaking community 
took the same view as I did. That absolves me from any evil intention. If 
there is no personal prejudice against me, these articles wiU show that I was 
not prompted by any personal prejudices. They need not be looked at 
through coloured glasses. It was a natural outcome of the forces acting 
upon us at the time. In fact what I maintain is that, as they say in 
medicine, there are certain causes which are responsive to a reflex action. 
My ^intention is to show that these articles were written in answer to certain 
criticisms. The articles I have put in may be classed urrder these four heads. 
Then there are the proceediirgs.of the Legislative Council as printed in the 
Gazette of India in corrnection with the passing of the Press Act. These pro- 
ceedings form the subject of the comments in my article. It is hr that way 
that these papers are relevant. Of course they are a great mass, but I do 
not want to read the whole lot but a few extracts only. But if you are not 
satisfied you can take them and read them and form your owrr judgment 
from them,. It is not , my wish: to raise that coirtroversy here. 

Accused : — May I ask my Lord, if I#may be aJlov/ed the use of certain 
papers that have been put in. I have already explained their relevancy. 

His Lordship to Clerk of the Crown: — Give accused the whole bundle. 

, Now the first paper I have put in is the Pioneer 'oi. May 7th 1908. 
(page 2 Col. 1 ) The issue is only a week after the bomb incident and befote 
I wrote my article of May 12th. What does the Pioneer say ? The heading 
is “The Cult of the Bomb” and that heading deserves to be compared with 
the heading of my article “The Secret of. the Bomb” Now there is one 
sentence there. (Reads from ‘Tf” down to “for every life sacrificed’’. Vide. 
Defence Ex. 1 ) That was the recommendation made ; an indiscriminate ; 
slaughter of the innocents. . 

Mr. Branson My Lord, do you think Mr. Tilak is entitled to read 
that passage and say it recommends,: the slaughter of the innocents ? 
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His Lordship : — Of course it is difficult to direct the use of language;: 
we must leave him to exercise his discretion. 

Accused : — Of course there is a qualification. 

Continuing Accused said. 

There is another extract also which I want to read to you. (Reads “only 
class” to “striking for freedom”, j Look at that; If that is stated it is 
our bounden duty to state our side ; and that is how my article arises. 
(Reads down to “British Government may be tolerated temporarily.”.) Of 
course that Is a ‘somewhat perverted view of the aims of the Congress . 
(Reads down to “wicked”.) And then the article goes on to say something 
about Keir Hardies and and Nevinsons. ("Reads from “only force” 
down to “ignorant masses and to “bombs thrown in Calcutta. ”) 

• ^ So thatTthis paper says that there is a logical connection between 
members of Council and Bomb-throwers in Bengal. When these serious 
comments are made in the Press is it not the bounden duty of the editors 
on the other side to place their side of the controversy before the people ? 
That is how the situation arises. Of course the article gives me more 
credit than I deserve here (Reads ‘ ‘ By their bitterness ’ ’ down to ‘ ‘ it is 
wicked” ) We never denied that. (Reads “the nationalists may be” 
down to “by bomb.”) Further on it says (Reads “It is impossible to 
judge” down to “not guilty”) Indirectly charging that eveiy^ one of 
us knew that bombs were going to be thrown. (Reads down to “astray”.) 
Now these quotations are from this article, which extends to two columns. 
If any of the Gentlmen of the Jury wish to see the article your Lordship 
will direct that it should be handed over. 

His Lordship : — If any one desires to see it I will allow it to be handed 
up to the Gentlemen of the Jury. 

(The paper was handed up to the Clerk of the Crown) . 

Accused continuing ; — 

You win find that these are the comments of the Pioneer; I am 
specificaUy named both as editor*of the vernacular paper of over thirty years 
standing and also by name. Now here is an extract from the Aisan which 
IS coupled with an extract from the Empire, (vide Exhibit D 2. ) 
Then comes (Reads “Mr. Kingsford is” down to “range”.) He is 
recommended to shoot at short range; and then it goes on (Reads “we 
hope Mr. Kingsford wiU secure a big bag” down to “best of luck”.) The 
“f^^t paperl wish to read is the of May 31st. page 773 Col. 2 

whi^ quotes from the Englishman's correspondent with the comment of 
the Editor upon it. (Reads “I submit that powers” down to “which they 
endeavoured to direct’ ( vide 'Exhibit D 3. ) There was also the 
made that all these men should be whipped in public 
streets by public sweepers. I now put in the Pioneer of 11th may, 
page 2, Col. I to 3.^ ( vide Exhibit D 4, ) I have not been able to 
to procure all the articles of the Pioneer or I would have done so. The 
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Pioneer of 11th May 1908 speaking of the Seditious Publications Act, which 
was adopted in the Legislative Council, names Dr. Rash Behari Ghose and 
the Hon. Mr. Gokhale and goes on to say:-(Reads down to “liberty”) Then 
it goes on to speak of the agitation in Madras and Bengal and other places and 
then goes on in this manner (Reads “The exhortation ’’down to “in effect”) . 
This means that people should be prohibited from all public meetings 
Happily the Press Act was not passed then or the Poineer would have said that 
both meetings and the Vernacular Press should be suppressed (Reads 
down to “not prohibited”.) In that way the article closes. Now I 
would Hke to read a few extracts from three or four articles from the Calcutta 
Statesman. The feeling is not so strong on the Bombay side. It is particularly 
strong in Bengal. The Statesmaji from w'hich I am going to quote is dated 
May 5 Cvide D 5. ) (Reads from “the people” down to “murderous 
outrage”.) Further on it says: — (Reads from “it will be observed” down to 
‘ ‘ extremist agitators . ” ) And . then there is a long tirade against the 
Extremists. We now next come to the Statesman of May 5th and 
7th (Reads “ so long as ” down to “ terrorists will remain. ”) These two 
articles appear in the Statesman and you can satisfy yourselves that the ex- 
tracts I am reading are correct. It is not a question of translations. Again 
“Cas: Statesman QihA&Y 15, paged. Col. 2 and 3. says (Reads “ Even in 
Russia” down to “many countries.”) Then we have “the Times oi India"''' 
of May 4, which says (Reads “The spirit” down to “motives may have 
been pure.”) Of course that is one of the reservations made. Thus Isay 
they contributed to the agitation. They attributed it of course to the extrem- 
ists of the Congress. Again there is the Advocate of India dated May 4 page 
6 Col. 2 and 3 (Reads “ The one unnpalatable truth” down to “ Hydra with 
the paper knife.”) It advises Government to have recourse to the most re- 
pressive measures. Reads “It is no use” down to “now to deplore. ”) Now 
l^hese were the writings which were published between the date of my ai-ticle 
and the date of the incident or outrage. They were all before the public. 
We honestly believed that these writings were mischievous, particularly the 
insinuations of those writers and they had to be counteracted. What were 
we to do ? Not put comments in our paper contradicting this ? If we had 
used equally strong terms should we have been allowed to do so qtdetly ? 
That is the point to be considered. In a controversy we have to counter- 
act some other views. Of course this was done by the native papers and I 
have put in two or three issues of the Bengali. The editor of this paper is 
Surendranath Banatji and his name is mentioned by the Pioneer m. the first 
article I read. Of course, the reply is that all these articles were. written in 
the heat and excitement of the moment and that there is another side which 
must be placed before the Government. The Auglo-Indian papers are read 
by the officials. If they read the vernacular papers, it is from translations 
supplied by the Oriental Translator. Now the papers I wish to read from 
are the issues of the Bengali of May 5th, 6th, 8th, 9th, 10th, 13th, 28th, and 
31st. All these papers are put in not with the object that the whole of them 
should be read here in Court, but with the object that any one of you Gentle- 
men of the jiuyq who wishes to see what the nature of the controversy was 
may be able to look at them. I will read only one or two sentences from 
each. I will take the Bengali of 5th May, page 5, Col. 1, 2, 3, First there 
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IS the reply to the Etiglishman, (Reads ‘"The Englishman has gone'inad” 
down to “machinations of the agitators.”) Then there is a quotation from 
Burke, In the issue of May 6th page 5 Col. 2 and 5 there is another attack 
on th.^ Englishman. (Reads “Now the Englishman said this is a 
miserable ” down to “ police have at length unearthed. ” ) Then in the 
Bengali of May 8th, page 5, Col. 2 and 5 there is a comment on the Pioneer 
and Englishman combined and summary of the Pioneer article on the ‘ Cult 
of Bomb.’ (Reads “as a result down to Congress moderates,— extremists 
.and Co.”) It then comments in the. strain that all this is nonsense and 
what is reqmred chiefly is a policy of coercion. We then come to the issue 
of May 9th, page 5 Column 2 of . the same paper which quotes a passage from 
the (Reads “commenting on the Bengal” down to “unfair 

interpretation of that word.”) Then the Be?igali says “ there is hardly ” 
down to “ dastardly outrages.”) Next, we have the Bejigali oi 10th May. 
It is a comment on the Pioneer and Englishman together very much in the 
same strain stating (Reads “Nevertheless ia theas days” down to “reore- 
sentive measures”) I will refer now to the Bengali of the 13th May page 5 
Col. 1 and 2; there is a quotation there from the Madras lEmes 
commenting upon this ( Reads “The injuries” down to “qualities of 
the Bnglish ) There is also a paragraph that refers to the news of Mr. R 
C. Dutt (Reads “We learn from the writer” down to “quote”.) You may sav 
if he thought so why did he not warn the Government ? In fact a-, warn- 
ing was given to Government in the council by Mr. Gokhale, but very little 
weight is attached to our opinion there. We might as well cry in the wilder- 
ness. It IS not only the daily press and the weekly press but also the month- 
ly press that does all this. I will refer to Modern Review for June 1908 page 
547 pubHshed at AUahabad. There is a summary of the whole political situa- 
tion. (Reads. The political situation and lYestern Sentinients ’ ) That is 
“the heading and that is the subject of the article. ( Reads “we never expec- 
ted” down to “such measures of Justice”.) It takes the view that such 
measures are imported here. Then there is a quotation from Mathew 
Arnolds description pf murder. It also quotes the Pioneer and gives the 
genesis of the bomb in Bengal and controverts the PioneeP s view This is 
written in the cool atmosphere of Allahabad. There are a number of other 
quotations, e. g. article signed A. K. C. whatever that may mean Next 
I will read from the ‘Indian World’ for May, page 472. It is a monthly' 
magazine and Says much the same thing. It is an article on the progress 
of the Indian Empire and on the bomb-outrage. (Reads “Attempts have 
been made” down to ’’responsible for the party and then down to “members 
of the party are well-known’;.) It goes on to say (Reads from “battle of 
Hassey” to end of article.) It is written by a man who assumes a German name. 
Here is nother from Madras far away from the scene of the outrage. I put iii 
the Hindu of May 9 page 4 Col. 1. The writer quotes Mr. Gokhale’s speech 
at the legislative Council with regard to the objection why the leaders 
•did not warn Government of the coming evil. (Reads “Govern- 
ment OfScial Class” down to the end of para.) So the 

warning was conveyed a year ago. It is the same phrase as i^ usedby 
mem the“ ” _Now we come to the Hindu of 21st May 1908; 

It gives Dr. Rash Behari Ghose’s speech to the Congress delegates in 1906 
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(Reads down to “perliaps in Russia.” j Mr. GoldiaJe, I believe, gave tbe same 
warning further on. I have here the Hindu of May 22nd, page 6, Col. 2 and 
3. The article I want to read is a reply to the Pioneer by Nepal Chandra. 
It says; the Pioneer in commenting upon Russian Autocrats gave one 
view and commenting on Indian Autocrats gave another view. The letter 
was addressed to the , Piojieer but was not published in the Pioneer. It ap- . 
peared in some other papers. (Reads down to “ such conditions do not 
last. ”). And yet the Pioneer thinks that they can last in India.. Then we 
have the Indian Patriot of May 24th, page 4, Col. 1 and 2. It is a popular 
Madras daily paper. (Reads on “Anarchist in Calcutta” &c.) . Of course the 
writer takes the Indian view. (Reads “Will the anarchists” down to “griev- 
ances.”) There is also an article headed “The Danger to Bngland.” , 
(Reads article down to “Official acts in Parliament.”) I also have here the 
issue of the same paper for May 14, page 2, Col. 1 and 3. ( Reads “ Anglo- 
Indian ” down to “animosity and hatred.”) In the same paper for May.ISth 
page 4, Col. 1 and 2 (Reads “of the people at large” down to “bureau- 
cracy.”) 1 not r&a.d, extt&cts Irom the Madras Staiidard but will pass 
on to the Punjabi aai6.th.e. Tribune. In the Punjabi of 9th May page 3, 
Col. 1'. we find { Reads “ Even the most depraved” down to “other 
races, and there is a reference to Mr. Justice Amieer Ali. 

Then we have of May 9 fpage 4, Col. 1—2.) This paper be- 

longs to another party (Reads “it must be admitted” down to “ Anglo-In- 
dian Journals.) Next we come to the Indian Spectator of May 9 page 
362, Col. 2 and 3. This paper which is known to be the moderate of the 
moderates says (Reads “now what shall we say of” down to “class of punish- 
ment. He then goes on to represent both sides. Then we have the 
which is published in this Presidency. I have put in th& Indian 
Spectator oi May 16th, page 381, Col. 1. It is much in the same strain. 
It takes the same view as the other papers do . It is not only the Marathi- 
speaking community which takes tHs niew. In the issue of the Gujarati 
dated May 17, page 705-707, Col. 1-3 we find (Reads: — “who was to con- 
ceive that discontent was growing.” J Then we have the Gujarati of May 
31st page 777-79 Col. 1 to 3. Here is an eulogy on the Bomb. The writer 
sings to the Bomb, “you do not come to this Presidency.” Next there is the 
'•'•Indu Pra.kasJi" of May 5th page 7, Col. 1-3. It is a Bombay paper and the 
party to which it belongs is the party to which the Kesari'’’ does not be- 
long.. Mr. Joshi said so the other day. It takes the same view that it is 
the bureaucracy which must be reformed. Then it quotes Mr. Gokhale’s 
Budget speech in the Viceregal Legislative Council which is the same thing 
done in the' Kesari. ( Reads “ there is much in the present situation” down 
to “as the succeeding years continue”) . Then comes the Dnyan—Prakasli 
of Poona of I9th May page 2 col. 1-6. It is conducted by one who 
assists Mr. Gokhale with his services in the Servant of India Sdciety 
since it was formed by him. (Reads “Representation will not eradi- 
cate the evU..”) In the issue of 8th May page 2 col. 5-6 of the same 
paper ( Reads down to “ the sentences are nearly the same ’)) . I have 
j,; been reading from the translations but they can be referred to in the 
original. I have put in the originalissues. The writer says that the authorities 
have been led to adopt these measures because public opinion is bound to 
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be disregarded in India. Then there is the Chikitsaka of Mav 27th page 
3 Col. 2. Here we have a paper completely hostile to the J^esarz taking 
the same view as the latter. It admonishes the Anglo-Indian papers 
for siding with the ^ Anarchists in Rnssia, and for coming down on 
aU sorts of people in this country and holding them responsible for 
the Bomb outrage. Now there are also some open-minded Anglo-Indians 
and the Bishop of Lahore is one of them. In the Advocate of India of 
May 17 page 7 Col. 4 we find a speech in which this Bishop says (Reads 
“order can andmiay be preserved” down to “by persecution.” > He 
takes the same view as we do. Rhat is what I say. It is not a racial contro- 
versy. It is really a controversy between pro-Congress and pro-Bureancratic 
parties. I now put in the Maratha of May 24 page 246 Col 1-2 giving the 
summary of the opinions in England. We had by that time received the 
Home papers. The Indian party there takes the view that the Bomb incident 
IS the result of certain mistakes in the administration. Some one says we 
have to face the fact that the India of to-day is not the India of twenty years 
ago. We have Mr. Nevinson’s opinion and also an extract from a French 
journal the Paris Times. Then we have the opinions of representative men such 
as Sir William Wedderburne and others and the remarks of the Daily: 
Ckronicle, the Morning Leader &c. (Read down to “served the purposes”) . 
These are the notes and views on Indian matters in England. My own \iews 
uefore tlie Decentralisation Commission are also there. I have put them in 
my statement before this Court. They say in England that the situation can- 
not be improved except by having resort to Self-Government. That is 
what I stated in March last. I will now quote you an extract from the 
Times of India hateh yiay 12 page 7 col. 1. It gives the views of Lord 
;^rley on the situation. SpeaMng at the Civial Service Club dinner he said 
(Reads “I think I can show” down to “aliens to rise in India”} He admits 
this , and as regards the remedy he says (Reads “our first duty” down to 
desirable.’) It is the British Government that has taught us to ask for 
fmedom of rights and for self-Government. Then comes a rather unpleasing 
^servation (Reads “unless we somehow” down to “will not be theirs.} 
He plainly admits that it is the duty of the Government at this time to 
reconcile the maintenance of order with political progress. That is Lord 
Morley’s view and that is the view I have taken in my article. The despotism 
of the bureaucracy can only be checked by the democratic following 
iti England. That view of Lord Morley is very important when we come 
to Consider Government in concrete and Government in abstract. When the 
highest head of the administration thinks in that way then it is not sedition 
for a ineie writer like myself to say that pure representation is needed. 
There is another speech by Lord Morley on the subject that the partition 
of Bengal was a mistaken one. The controversy was raised in the House 
of Lords. Now what was Lord Morley’s reply to Lord Curzon? ( Reads “ I 
accept Lord Curzon’s views” doivn to “no damned nonsense.”} Then there 
are certain other papers. This is, as I have said, about the cause of unrest. 
Diagnose the views and say if repressive measures ivould be a better remedy. 
Then there are two other papers I wish to read, extracts from the Sudharak 
of May 11th page 2 col. 2 and the Subodha Pattika dated May 10th page 2 
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Col. 2. and May 17tli page 2 col. 2. These are the papers which represent 
different parties of the Marathas as Mr. Joshi stated in his cross-examination. 

I am not going to read any more extracts. What I have read will giv^e yon an 
idea of the kind of controversy which was raging when I wrote the articles. 
There was gross abuse of native aspirations in the Anglo-Indian papers. In- 
Ex. E dated 12th May 1908 which is put in to prove intention, you see 
(Reads'* since the commencement of the bomb affair” down to “agitation.”) 
That is nothing but a fairsummary of other views. As I pointed out, about 
the word missionaries, there is a wrong translation. ( Reads from “but this- 
paper ” down to “ Swadeshi and Boycott agitation Then comes a note 
about the cancelling the partition of Bengal (Reads down to “partition itself”} 
That is my comment. (Reads down to “Swaraia.”)Now this passage was read 
to you and you were asked from it to infer that that was the opinion of the 
Kesari on Swaraj . ( Reads dowm to * * vice ” ) I say it is no use waiting till 

the disease develops . (Reads down to * * Partition of Bengal’ ’ } This is put in to ■ 
prove intention. It was really quite necessary' to bring the import of this: 
into articles read to you. You cannot understand the real import of- 
this unless you know the circumstances under which the articles were 
written. This note has been put in by the prosecution. It was quite neces- 
sary to show what the States7ttan, E^iglishmmt ^ Tivies oi hidia,- 

Advocate of India said and compare it with what I have said on the point. 
Now I -will explain to you the position taken up in the first incriminating 
articles. You can understand it better now. 

You know the right \iew" to take. For every sentence here I can 
point out a parallel passage from the literature of our party. The arguments 
are not invented by me. I have of course represented them in a somewhat 
different form. The whole party is responsible for them. In charging me 
for sedition this will have to be borne in mind viz what impression will it 
produced on the Marathi-speaking public . The Marathi public is familiar 
wtih every one of the views I write. Then what effect can these articles 
have on their minds ? All they say is, well, the reply has been well given.' 
What is the effect likely to be made on the minds of the Marathi-speaking 
public if there is nothing new ? I ma}' be charged, in fact I am charged 
with attempting to excite their feelings. They are familiar -with all already; 
so how would my writings prejudice their minds ? I have been -writing 
nothing which I hav’-e not written for 28 years ; it is no new doctrine. It 
is from that point of view I draw your attention to the fact that the view 
expressed in my article has been already expressed previously by some 
leaders of our party. 

Now I will commence to read the articles pointing out the errors in the 
translations. (Reads from Exhibit C, dated 12th May 1908.) 

(Reads “no one -will fail to feel’* down to “European Russia.”) 

The Marathi [words I have used are r%rlt?r ^ | (Reads 

furthermore” to “rebels.”) The word used by 'me is 5:^. means both 
physical sorrow and pain. The words I have used in connection with the 
painful incident at Muzufferpore were not what they are made in the trans- 
lation. The translator evidently thought it would be disrespectful to use the 
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word women so lie translated {^i|f by ladies and by white. The 

word hatred ” there as I have explained should be ‘‘disgust”. (Reads 
to ‘V historical fact, ” ) That is rather too liberal. (Reads down to “white 
official class . ’ ’ ) You will notice that the word Bureaucracy follows and you 
will see that the translator has put a marginal note to say that this is print- 
ed in parenthesis in the original in English. The English word is put 
there , to qualify what is meant by white official class. We have often to use 
coined words and when we coin words which do not exist in Marathi, we 
print the word in English till the word becomes, familiar. Bureaucracy is 
distinctly specified as distinct from the Government. Having expressed re-, 
giet at the Muzufferpur outrage, I say that it cannot but inspire (fill) many 
with disgust and after writing a description of that outrage we state that 
such a crisis has occured in Russia. Proceeding further the article goes on 
to say that the political situation in India is reaching this stage. We say 
we never expected that the crisis was coming so soon. (Reads to “obsti- 
nacy and perversity”) I have already stated that the word “perversity” 
should be “stubbornness” which is the word used in the original, and as 
the translator has rendered it in another place. It appears that matters 
have been brought to this stage by the obstinacy and stubbornness of the 
Indian Bureaucracy, It will be recollected that one of the points made by 
the Prosecution was that the word “perversity” showed intention. You 

can now infer what motive the writer could have had in his mind when he 

used the innocent word stubbornness which has been mistranslated by the 
translator. (Reads from “in such a short time” to “white official class.”) 
These latter words mean nothing more than the Bureaucracy . The word 
“white” ^is introduced by the translator, it is not in the original. What 
IS meant is that we never thought that the Indian people would so soon, on 
account of the acts of the arbitrary rule of the English Bureaucracy, be 
inspired with disappointa^ (Reads to “the rebellious path.”) The re- 
belliqus path is described further down as the path of the anarchist. (Reads 

God are extraordinary.”; The original words 
are 

Of course the English parallel “^the dispensations of God are inscru- 
taole would do but in translating we must be careful to use the phrase* 
which exactly represents the original ( Reads from “ bomb explosive 
at Mazufferpur” down to “ mad— cap ” ) The words are stronger there 
than in the original (Reads “ It does . not appear from the statements 
of the persons arrested”) When we search for the causes we have to 
examine d in connection with the bomb a long explanatipii 

is necessary. We must discover the reasons that prompted this fanatic 
to do this deed and then discuss his motives, much'in^the same way as I 
hav| read to ybi the murders and murders ! (Reads ‘‘even Kudirani’C 
-vy-hat then, should be said of others.)” Now this does not convey 
the^ sense of the original. The other is an emphatic way declaring 
indignation and one can easily see that it is self-evident that 
pther|gf^^ pain, t^ the man Kudiram, f Reads to “such 
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monstrous deeds”) There is nothing remarkable about that’ 
It is from the statements taken by the police ofEcers. Again here the word 
“ British rule ” is a mistranslation for Bureaucracy, arbritary or despotic 

Bureaucracy. “to do away with the oppresive Official Class. ) I 

have explained before that the word is despotic. The meanino- of that is 
that the power is not shared with the Goveniment. Unhappily the same 
word stands for three or four words in different contexts as you have 
heard when Mr Joshi was giving his e^ndence. lam not complaining of 
the tyranny of the Bureaucracy but of the iinhmited selfish power which thev 

possess and exercise without reference to public opinion. They mav do it 

according to theory, but as a matter of fact they do not com^uTt 
opinion because the Bureaucracy is a despotic form of Government 
Bureaucracy is a word used by a number of political writers. You wrill 

find it used by writers on political science and writers of constitu- 
tional history and by writers of ordinary history. I intend rpadino- 
to you at the end a few passages from books in which the word 
Bureaucracy is used. And as I have said it is used in the Bno-lish 
newspapers. What reason is there for supposing that the word “desr,nt1r«» 
here is meant for tyrannical ? I gave Mr, Joshi this sentence to 
translate. A despotic government need not necessarily be tyrannical: ” and 
the translator himself found it difficult to express two shades of 
meaning except by using the same word to make it clear / It is a 

difficulty which exists in the political vocabulary in Marathi and/’ even the 
English vocabulary is deficient. Writers of political science use) the word 
despotism in che sense of benevolent despotism. lYe have to write and we 
have to express the sense and express it in the best possible form ^ in the 
best words that the Marathi language supplies. In course of time we^iay 

have some new words by which we wffl be able to express ourselves morl 
defeitely and there will be two separate Marathi words to express “ des- 
potism’ and “ tyranny ”. But at present we have to use such words 
as are in vogue already, which the people use and which anbeal fe t^^^^ 
minds. If you read Trench on the use and abuse of wor^rhisTs /^de 
clear. He says there is an evolution going on in the original meanino-s of 
English words . A similar process is taking place in Marathi. We have to 
use words in political matters and these notes in the Kesari have been res- 
ponsible for adding several words to the Marathi language during the past 
28 years. The burden of coining new words falls .upon the Kesari; it is a 
fact which is well-known and our readers know the meanings of the words 

which we have used in these articles. Even other papers have adonted 

■purvmrds.^:, „ '.vy;: :. ^ 

adjourned; till Mohday '20th; July, - h 
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SIXTH DAY. 

Monday the 20th Mly 1908. 


M 11-30 A. M. Mr. Tilak continued his address. He said; 

My Lord and Gentlemen of the Jury; 

't vou are now fairly initiated into the controversy of which these 

I think y is an old one. It is not raised on this 

articles form a part. Th onlv The AnMo-Indian view is 

present occasion by he bomb-outrage damnned 

weU PJ‘ '>y Stitade taken up by tie pio-Bureancratie Press 

by means “S 

ft“‘Si?t«e‘Sore"S. ‘I* 

forc^ That is tne arau y j .^ranting concessions and then only 

crimeWustbeput do , b^t^^^l ^ to say that the 

can permanent is more inclined to the anti-Bureaucratic 

present Vhead of the Cavern . parties 

side thaf to the pro-Bureauc atic You 

fThSTo ‘tSr I have said this article is a reply to_certain charges 

b”:ilb pop^r party tie giTaS ridSe 

fSf S ii« — dlnl Tert relatiJns to each other 

havl Lid in the beginning, theprosecutioiidoes “^gg°^ye 

As i JiaiCv exactly the objectionable passages aie. I have been able 

rtte^a^e wirti^g rs rn^rsj^ 

of the paisagA"*»*«i n commencing from “ No one will 

j^May “ The Country's official class.”; I have 

bud,” down to “obstinac} ,P fffTras) is mistranslated. It should 

already explained that t ®^%^^gi^ied stubbornness as the translator has 
bestubbornness.lt may b Perversity is not the right word, 

himself translated it in another place. authorities.”) Assassination 

(SSds “ “Secret ^ E, 

is not the word I used ^Itbo ^ the original Marathi word which is 

I would like to bring to your notme tbe^^^ assassination. 

-You have m English ^be wot^s intention 

Killing simply means to ^ act is assassination. How are 

it is murder, when there Kiffin<^ is translated by (n^) «"brder 

we to translate these in o Cirir^) (Reads down to “white official 

by (^frj and assasamation by (gaW- i< English Bureaucracy.” 

•class?’) “White official '^f^’^T^ave used ffi my statement. We 
Those are constitutional are no words in Marathi to express 

-manufacture some words becaim revolts.”) The original words 

iReadf “ “oppr-ort,). ^bis ».gbt ro be 
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which means repressive. (Reads down to “ ^ 

The writing in 1902 against the Lssian S 

the direct result of the repressive policy. Why should it not he- ^ 
that unrest in India is from the same cause? It is in the nature of 
to what the Pioneer says about the bomb-outrao-es CPf-Atlc 
patience of humanity.”) The question is whether^he snfrit^Ti^f'^^^ 
a peace — Gloving nation still exists in India. Of course we hax-e d^t 
but we have a claim still to some of that sSSro W f “f 

to “ flat refusal to their request. ” ) The word <iraw in 
Morley means that he is a scholar. Now that worries us3^ 
philosopher. I have used that word to show that he is moi-P a 
a statesman. (Reads down to “inebriated with the insolence of 
the word is in the original which mra^s 

power. The translator’s phrase is not my phrase. I have used ^ j 
whidi mems Mnded. It is the word tised by Burke when he'sTpM^^l 

argument is it is impossible that not even a few amongst th«rtv„ 
crores of people should become turnheaded, ( fanatics ) (Reads d 

one of a stag at Se sim&: sta”?rnsS"“o? ¥h\“ 

ttTs^^eSii^n d”emrr " 

SSSbay If'^p^JseVSSr?^ tlS'sengfe will 

" ejjs Thf sfLs! 

vl*^''ence’’'irnS't?e“ woirS MaJaT '“t nV^’h’"^ 

you have the fire nf sniidf rv J-aratm, it is ar^Rt. It denotes that 
foreign rule demands these aualiries Vp^ d f<K expression that 

V r~: 

the idea "hiif t o., ^ reply to this. I say abuse my party or abuse 

altogether completeirdeTOfd''S ^d^ argument that the people are 


wholi TOhcv of Ihe O? “ ^ehgious faith.” ) Ti 

of these points. I shaulirSS Lo/ff I"" oonsideratio 


of these points rsb^lT ''' oonsideratio 

■ ■ statoivJf r f preseuriy read an extract which wih show you ti 
Statement of fact. ( Reads “ Enghsh statesmen have ” Swn 
ne Rnghsh writers ’ ’ ) Trr^*?+<i»' J3 •» ir *«.4« 


f s writers ) The writer here referred to is Mr, Thorbu 
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who was Commissioner of the Punjab. (Reads “when one country,” down 
to “ self interest alone. He goes on saying that one country does not 
acquire another for philanthrophy. It wants to get some profit out of it for 
itself as well as for the people of the country that is acquired. There are 
three views of the question, simple benevolence, simple self-interest and 
the two mixed together in a varying degree. I will read you what Mr. 
Thorbum says: — 

“With a view to secure that good will, we gave India what was most 
likely to content her people — impartial justice internally between m an 
and man; but externally we subordinated India’s interests as a whole to 
our own. In furtherance of these principles, we strangled those of our 
Dependency’s industries which clash with England’s — India’s silk, calico,, 
muslin trades, for instance-and we rigorously excluded outsiders from sharing 
in the profits of our Indian estates. After the mutiny, when the nation 
collectively became directly responsible for the good Government of 
India, we opened the country to all comers, and gave Indians as full a 
measure of justice as was compatible with the superior claims of our own 
ipeople. With these objects in view, we completed the destruction of the 
handloom cotton weaving manufactures of India, and insisted on the abolition 
of the duty on imported cotton goods, and not until the Treasury was 
empty and the whole press of India, English and Vernacular, united for 
once in history, condemned with one voice the selfishness of our proceedings, 
did we in 1896 sanction the reimposition for revenue purposes of very- 
light cotton duties. It was the coersion of shame and fear, and not the 
pricks of conscience, which induced Parliament to accept what all India 
was demanding — shame at the “expose” of our selfishness, fear that 
persistence in refusal would alienate from us not only Indians but Anglo- 
Indians as well. — \lndia page 33 ^ 1902'\ 

He says that we are governed by selfishness, ( Reads ’“in my 
opinion ” down to “on her administration.”) As I have said there are 
three ways; ( 1) India should be governed for the benefit of the Indians, 
which has been expounded by Mill. There is another theory also that ( 2 ) 
India should be governed by enlightened self-interest. Thorbum is not alone 
in holding that theory; there are several English writers who hold the same 
theory. In any case it is not my phrase. The complaint at present is that 
Indians are not allowed any voice in the administration of the country. That 
was the evidence given by myself before the Decentralization Commission. I 
have hot said it secretly in Marathi only, but I have stated it openly before 
the Royal Commission, specially brought, out from England to fiind a means 
of removing the complaint. (Reads “The whole contract ’ ’ down to “white 
official class in their own hands ”) the word used by me is “ JOT “ 
“monopoly”; that is. the ground of complaint that has been urged for the 
past fifty years. How can you say that this phrase will excite ffisaffection, 
when it has been used by Indian writers for the past fifty years and it has 
not yet excited disaffection ? ( Reads down to “ be uncomplainingly accep- 
ted ”) . Now I am explmmng in all these passage what the bomb— outrages 
are due to.. One party says it is due to the Indian Press, to the Extremists 
of the Congress party and to aU kinds of agitators. I say it is due to failings 
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in the administration and if that administration is improved then this- 
agitation will stop. As a matter of course, all this agitation by the Congress 
and by the Political leaders is the result of defects in the administrative 


systerh. That argument is taken up naturally for the purpose of writing 
against the Bureaucracy. The Pro-Bureaucratic Press says that it is these 
agitators who have brought about all these troubles. Bet us put them down* 
by a militaty and police regime. Our case is that it is not a true indictment 
and that it is the system of administration that has done this work already. 

We say that the Bureaucracy is becoming intolerable ( not tyrannical not 
because of actual tyranny but because of the absolute despotic exercise of 
the power held in their own hands. It is opposed to representation bv 
the people. With the spread of education and the coming in contact 

with other foreign nations it wiU be impossible for these to continue 
It is a controversy which has been going on for thirty years ever since 
Mr.Dadabhai Nowroji wrote his book ‘Poverty and un-British Rule in India ’ 
It is a goodly volume of five hundred pages propounding the same idea, and 

as far as I can see his arguments have remained unanswered upto this time 
Major Evans Bell in his work ‘Our Vassal Empire ’ takes the same view 
of the situation. He says that some day the two parties are sure to come 
into conflict, one refusing to move an inch and the other knocking at the 

door for admission to the house of Bureaucracy. That is the way it has 
been put. It is not my own argument. It has been advanced for a laro-e 
number of years and I have simply used it to show that the arguments of 
the pro-Bureaucratic Press are not logical and not sound. ( Continues read- 
ing from article ‘ whatever things we might do ’ down to ‘ our hands.’ ) 
The learned Counsel said in his opening address ‘they want power.’ 
Well, certainly I do not deny that; if that is seditious then I think all these 
works I am reading from must be confiscated and be destroyed. The De- 


centralization Commission asked me if I wanted this change at once. The 
word ‘ gradually ’ in the original has been left out by the Translator and 
lost sight of and it is suggested here that I have stated that the whole power 
must come into the hands of the Indians at once. (Reads down to ‘ another 
Russia.’) If the Bureaucracy had its own way, if it was not checked by 
democratic feeling in England, they will go to further’lengths than this. There 
are checks even to a Bureaucracy, one of the checks beingthat the Bureaucra- 
cy is subject to Parliament. (Reads down to autocratic sway.^ It is a clear 
warning clearly stated. It is one of the cases to which Eord Curzon refers 
The word oppressive has been ryrongly used here. The original word is 
iggnfr, which means repressive. The question here is— is the - repressive ad- 
ministration Hkely to be popular- in the time to come ? And if not shohld 
some change not be made ? Ahd as I have said bomb-outrages are a sighal 
from which some warning inay be taken by ;Govemment. ^Reads dbish to 

* horrible deeds.’ ) I have pointed out what that means. That meahs that 
it camiot but be sOj.. , The opginal words I used here are w- 

ww: 5|iw; iwtthat wapjh Again to sug^st that la 

not ne-syyuot pf my own^aying' ^ T^ 

syeech% in fie JE^sl^ive Goundl; before , the Vicfi^ i said V 
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‘ This then is the position, A few men in Bengal , have now taken to 
nreachin<^ a new gospel, and here and there in the country one occasionally 
hears a faint echo of their teaching. But their power to influence the 

^gQple ^to the extent to which they are able to influence them— is derivea 

mainly from the sense of helplessness and despair which has come to prevail 
■widely in the country, both as regards the prospects of reform in the adminis- 
tration and as regards the removal of particular grievances. The remedy 
for such a state of things is therefore clearly not mere repression but a 
course of wise and steady conciliation on the part of the Govrnment. ’ 

The wamino' was given by Mr. Gokhale and also by Dr. Rash Behan 
Chose in Ms Budget speech of March last. That was the warning and 
Dr. Rash Behari Ghose said the same thing. 

■ ‘ The choice lies before you between a contented people proud to be the 
citizens of the greatest Empire the world has ever seen and another Ireland 
in the East. For I am uttering no idle threat, I am not speaking at random, 
for I know something of the present temper of the rising generation in 
Bengal, perhaps another Russia. ’ 

He said this in his welcome address of the Congress of 1906. Why this 
■was quoted by The Englishman. It is curious to note that The Englishmz.n 
.quoted this and stated that because Dr. Rash Behari Ghose gave this warn- 
therefore he must have known something about the bomb-outrages 
beforehand. If he had not given that warning they would have said ‘well, 
here you say you desire the welfare of the Government, why then did you 
not give the warning?’ (Reads againfrom article of 12th May down to ‘As you 
sow so shall you reap’ ) The Translator has put in the English maxim which 
is practically the same. But I rely upon the ori^al and I will only refer to 
differences in the translations which in my opinion are serious. ( Reads 
down to ‘human nature.’ ) I am not the first to put such a soliloquy into 
-.the mouths of the Bureaucracy. Sir P. M. Metha said on one occasion:— 

“In progress of time large numbers of Englishmen trained in the maxims 
•of despotism and saturated with autocratic predilections, ^ would return to 
their native home, where they could not but look ■with intolerance on free 
•and constitutional forms. TMs is no visionary speculation. Careful English 
observers have already noticed traces of such tendency. In the course of a 
few generations, such a tendency, if not checked, would develope into a 
jnigfity influence and the free and constitutional Government oi England 
which has been so long deprived of the world would be placed in the dead- 
liest jeopardy. With a policy of force,, as I have said before, the resources 
of India would be drained in the first instance in maintaining large costly 
armies and huge services ; the country would be thus too much impoverished 
to admit of her developing the great material resources which nature 
has showered on her. 

“In India, impoverished and emasculated, ' the English Merchant would 
only be an emaciated attendant in the rear of the Euglish Soldier and the 
English Ci'vilian, and English commercial enterprise, more glorious even 
thanher miHtary enterprise, Would find no cohgeaiaj'fidd.’* 
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Sir PherozsBali Mehta in his speech welcoming the dele o-ates fn 
the 20th National Congress in Bomba}!- in 1904 also said- ™ 

“I wish to speak with all respect for these disinterested admsers ■ but T 
cannot help comparing them to that delightful “ Poor Man’s Prieurl ’ >> < 5 ;t 
John Bowley, so admirably depicted by Dickens “Your only busings mv 
good fellow, is with me. You need not trouble yourself to think about ’any! 
thing. I will think for you; I know what is good for you; I am vour uer 

petual parent. Such is the dispensation of an all-wise Providence * ^ * 

What man can do, I do. I do my duty as the Poor Man’s PnVuH 
Father, and I endeavour to educate his mind, by inculcating on all occa- 
sions the one great lesson which that class requires, that is, '"entire deueur! 
■ence on myself. They have no business whatever with themselves ’’ T 
venture to say that to accept this advice would be equally demoralizino- tn 
the rulers and the ruled. It ignores all the laws of human pro-.rS^'" i? 
Ignores the workings of human nature, it ignores environment and surround- 
ings We may be as well told to cease to breathe, to think, or to feel 
Political agitation there wiU always be. The only question is whether we 
should suppress and bottle up our feelings and hopes and aspirations and oTir 
grievances in the innermost recesses of our own hearts, in the secret com 
claves of our own brethren, or deal with them in the free light of.ppen day.’ 

I haTC said the same thing. They ignore the awakening of human 
nature. Of course the instances introduced are recent ones! that Sve 

taken place since 1904. I simply wanted to show that the Bureaucracv 
Ignored this aspect of human nature. reaucracy 

1 literature of our own and those books are held to be auite 

legal. They have never been suspected and when I was called upon for a 
reply I took my stqnd upon the principles of my side and I am here to 

-down to leaders. ) You will again see that this reply to the 

written by myself on an occasion of provocation 
disaffection. If you were in my position when SS 
Repressive jActs were passed, if they were passed in your Gountrv 
would you |iot come forward and say what I have said! Of course S 
may be unpleasant advice but a distinction must be drawn between 
Surthr^d sedition. (Reads down to ‘ those leaders again’;. 
UP T Hdyice of the Anglo-Indian Press and in summing it 

I havf Ldi S comment 

4. nave madei is that the advice is most silly. Then I o-o nn 

Thfdam'beiiniT'°“' down to ‘unrestrained official class alolfe’: 

■The due to the rain or the flood? 

ieeling That ^ 1 official class^ and the flood the popular 

. argument which I tried to use wheh endea- 

down the present unrest lie.' (Reads 

fhfv ^ V IS another illustration. We revolve njund 

Bureaucracy liakes mistakes 
t attributes those ^mistakes to others. Autocratic, irrespousible^-these 1 
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are words that have been used for the past fifty years, and ev^ 
SonlS words in describing the situation. In fact 30 years ago people 
wSf qnite satisfied with it. Bat with the spread of educatoa 
asnirations have arisen in the hearts of the people. I do not want 
rSS this fact. The Eareaacracy may have doae ^"me good but 
it has also done harm, and the time is now ripe for a change. Are 
we to be charged with sedition for saying what has been said, in the 
legisktoe ColieU, ia the Congress and before pnbhc andiences rn 
England and in India? I don’t think that this view could be objected 
to when put forth in a newspaper in reply to certain attacks. It remains 
orwTs?men to point outthemal cause and lay fe blame on ptoper 
Jhoulders ( Readidown to ‘subject people’), ^bat ^ 

agitation in India is. There is one pro-Bureaucratic class , ^ the 

Congress there are two parties-one calling themselves Moderates 
other calling themselves Nationalists, or, as they are called by others 
the ESemfsts and then again there is a class who are neutral. I 
have tried to give an explanation of this class here ( reads dow 
the oath of passive resistence’ ). I may tell you at once that I am 
appealing to tL latter party. The aim and object 

the same. They both want to have a share in the administration, 
but one of the parties wants to push it a little further. ( Reads down 
to ‘in all places’ ). For the words ‘indignation ’ and exasperation the 
words should be ‘fire of enthusiasm.’ Of course the illustration is that the 

sun remains the same but his heat is less in Simla or Darjeehng than 
in Marwar. So the cause may be the same but the efiect may 
be different in the case of different persons. I P^^. 

out that in the original the words are thousand-rayed sun. , 

( Reads down to ‘ by an unpopular system ’ ). Tkis means despotic 
system; my words in the original are ( ) ( Reads ^ from ^ tt 

tLreisany lesson ’ down to ‘ Muzzafarpore bomVaffair .) ifie 
power of Government is not denied. They can put a stqp to it at any 
time by a reign of terror or police regime. But is that 

should do? It is not by resorting to repressive measures toat anythin^, 
can be done. As Lord Morley has said there is to _ be_ manual Raw and. 
no damned nonsence ’ ( Reads ‘ develope again in another P^ttr > 

The simile is taken from medical science. Some extraordinary medicine is 
necessary. The boil is not an extraordinary disease but this is dnextraordina^ 
boil. ( Reads ‘ subject’s great misfoitune ’ down to horrijiile calamities. > 
It is I misfortune to the country, a misfortune to the ruler) and the_ ruled 
and to the whole country. The capital K in the sentence is a mistake. 
It is a common noun. The capital ‘ K ’ has been attributed by the trans- 
lator to the Printer’s Devil. As translated by the Translator it means 
a ruler ( Reads from ‘ it is plain ’ j It is not a militar# remedy ; It is a 
civil remedy. I have said we rely upon getting tais remedy. Une 
diagnosis is that the cause is the agitators. We have said that we naa 
been asking'for certain rights for 50 years and that we must g^et some 
attention. No attempt is made to answer the Piineer in the^ same 
strain although it has recommended that we should bd whipped pubnmy ny 
jtbe sweepers* - We have Written in a and reasoning fasludn. ( 
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down to ‘improper deeds ’ )'. This means that one man here and one man there 
may feel disposed to use this wrong means . (Reads down to ‘ instead of being 
stopped ’). It is likely that Government may get excited ®over the matter^ 
it would lead to more repressive measures; but at the same time advice is 
given to Government that it would not do to adopt a more repressive 
policy as suggested by the Pioneer and other papers. ( Reads down to 
^persistently and constitutionally ’ ). All these words have to be coined 
anew. It is not denied that people who make efforts in a leo-al and con- 
stitutional manner need fear anything.' In fact that is the principle upon 
which all political agitators go in India whether they be Moderates or 
Nationalists. The only thing is the degree to which we shall go in 
demanding these measures. ( Reads down to ‘ out of control ’ ). Because 
some people go mad or grow wicked you cannot say that all political 
agitators in India are seditious. That is a wrong way of reasoning, and is 
one that is adopted by the Bureaucratic Press. The whole matter is rea- 
soned out in this article by means of arguments which we have found in 
the literature of our party. Here and there an illustration may ^be new but 
the arguments are familiar to the readers of the Kesari for the 
last 28 years. The arguments that are there, are familiar to the 
readers and to the leaders of the Indian parties for the last forty or 
fifty years. What can be the effect upon their minds? The same effect 
as ten or more years ago. They would only say that their arguments 
are marshalled very cleverly. I have marshalled my arguments without 
abuse or vilification leaving it to the readers to say if that is not 
more impressive (Reads down to ‘Political rights are seditious’). 
It is a wrong inference which has been drawn. That is not the point; 
the point is to whom, are the articles addressed, and what is their 
purpose? You have to take into consideration that they are addressed 
to the authorities and are not intended to stir up the people. 
All these arguments help in putting forward our views in a particular 
way . The Bureaucracy does not like power to pass from their hands ; but 
it would be wise for them to do so and they should take a warning from 
this and know the state of the country. The article, however, says it is 
no use murderi' g an officer. If one is murdered another comes and suc- 
ceeds. It is foo..iSh to suppose that the British Government can be affected 
by the murder of any high officer, because another is sure to succeed him. 

( Reads down to ‘ exhausted ’ ). The people may be as peaceful, as 
harmless, as poor as they can be; still just ( as I haye said ) as the cat 
turns to bay, they may turn to bay. Advice is tendered to both sides 
and I have given a double hint. I have said to people, ‘your acts are 
Wicked, you cannot affect Government in that way; ’ and I have said to 
Government ‘these acts are wicked and must be suppressed, but in order to 
prevent them in the future some rights should be given to the people*’ 
Reads down to ‘despair’. ) The capital ‘K’ there is wrong; it should 
•only be a small letter,^ ‘ Traga ’ is a word adopted into Marathi long ao-o* 
means that a man inflicts some injury upon himself so as to throw the 
blame upon another. You injure yourself to bring your wishes before 
anotner. That kind of practice is always the result of persistent refusal 
of one s wishes. When you beseech and pray and beg, and you do not gef^ 
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you desire theu ‘ traga ’ is committed. The word I used iu original is^ 
(^TOT) self— infliction. The advice given to Government is that their 

policy should be such that the public should not turn to bay, not even 
a few of them. This is the advice we are tendering to Government on 
this present occasion. We are giving that advice in place of bad advice- 
such as that which is given by the ‘ Pioneer ’ and other Anglo-Indian 
papers. We say do every thing to punish outrage at Muzafarpore, 
to stop these fanatics, but give us some measure of political reform. 
The difference between Lord Morley and ourselves is the degree of 
reform which is to be granted. His is a modest measure of reform, we 
want something more. He said at the Civil Service dinner ‘You can 
not govern by mere repression’. If that is the view of Government, if 
that is the view entertained by Lord Morely, then to state this view by 
suggestion before Lord Morley’speech was published in India is not 
sedition at all. (Reads down to ‘ Repudiated it’ ). Our duty is not only 
to point out faults but to suggest the remedy. What is the good of telling 
a man that he has phthisis, if you cannot tell him the remedy. ( Reads 
down to “ such extremities”). We do not want these crimes, these 
outrages; there is no question about it. But our whole duty as subjects 
is not done simply by expressing our abomination. Violence is repudiat- 
ed and advice is given to Government and to the people not to 
become excited. Of course the advice may be unpleasant to the- 
Bureaucrats, but unpleasantness and sedition are two different things, 

I would like you to notice that the tree of anarchism is called 
poisonous by me. (Reads down ‘to misfortune to us all’). It is a mis- 
fortune to all around, as I have said, that this Muzafarpore affair should 
have occurred at this time, that the Pioneer should give such advice, 
and that Government should ignore our advice . All these things ^ are 
a rnisfortune. Some times one has to say a disagreeable thing, 
but if the advice is beneficial no body can complain. You must 
take quinine occasionally although it any be unpleasnt to you. 
We do not want these wicked outrages. We advice people to stop 
them ; if our advice is not followed what can we do? The matter is not 
in our hands. Providence has not left it to us. We merely deplore 
the wicked acts and at the same time we have a right to say that 
these acts can be stopped only by such and such means. This is 
a reply to the Pioneer who says that the people throughout the 
land should express their abhorrence for this outrage. I say do it 
by all means, but do not forget that it is necessary to give advice to 
Government for avoiding it in the future. Also .4 want to 
mantain the Bureaucracy as it is at present; they only want to utilise these 
misfortunes. They are not in a temper to appreciate our efforts to obtain 
some concessions. I come down then to a review of political arguments 
by which the article is actuated. I say the duties are mutual. There’ 
is one duty for the subjects and a corresponding diity for the rulers.' 
(Reads down to ‘irresponsible’). I have said that, and the word irresponsi- 
ble is used throughout to mean irresponsible to the people, not subject 
to the opinion of the people, as the Government in England is. 
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Irresponsible to tbemselves is not the meaning. It is used in the 
political sense meaning not subject to, and quite independent of , the people 
themselves ( Reads down to ‘is inevitable’). We say that in the case 
of Russia and Turkey. It was the state of England before the Revolution, 
f Reads down to ‘with that object in view to-day’s article has been 
writen’). 

Now in _ writing that article, I ask yo.u what was the reason 
for writting it ? I have read to you extracts from the Pioneer and 
Englishman and other papers to show how they utilize these 
incidents for their own purposes. This is a reply to that. We have as 
much right to put our views before Government. With those Papers 
before you now, judge of the wording in these articles by comparino- them 
with the article of the Pioneer. If the Anglo-Indian papers 'are to 
have a monopoly of tendering advice to Government, then it would be 
better if we stop the Vernacular Press altogether. In return for the 
viMcation and the abuse showered upon us by the English Press, this 
article with calm reasoning lays the popular view before the Government,, 
with the arguments that have appeared in the literature of the party for 
the past generation. Perhaps some of them may be new to you, but you 
do not read the Vernacular papers. They are not new to the people or to 
the Government. We have been asking this all along, and on the present 
occasion it was necessary for some political party to put forth their views 
before Government, and I felt impelled to do so. The bomb-outrage is a. 
peg on which these articles hang. That is the view that this article 
takes of the situation. I am not ashamed to own it. It has been written 
for that purpose, and I want to explain to you the purpose for which it 
is written. In the Dean of St. Assaph’s case there is a small note saying 
that the pamphlet was written with such and such objects. I rely upon 
a similar ground. I have said why this article was written. I have refer- 
red to the Pioneer^ Englishman , Times of India., 8cc., they have mention- 
ed me by name. So what ground is there to suppose that this is not a 
reply to the PHoneer ? That I am not entitled to convey the view of the 
Marathi-speaking population ? I might say very truly the view of the- 
whole of India ? Of course there are some Indians on the side of the 
Bureaucratic Press just as there are Conservatives and Eiberals in Eng- 
land. Would you hold anybody seditious under Section 124 A, for writ- 
ing as I have done, in England ? There are two parties in England and 
it is the duty of each party to represent its own views. There is nothing 
wrong in that. If the Vernacular Press should continue to exist it 
should exist only for this. I was bound to criticise the abuse of- the 
Pzoneer and to express my views couched in decisive terms. Is that se- 
dition? W^hat has been done ? The outrages have been repudiated and 
condemned. I do not speak here with the object of making you 
converts to my view, but when one party goes on like that and abuses 
the other, they challange the other party. I know that some of you will 
Pdoneer has said so and so, why®don’t you file a suit ? ’ If 
we must file a complaint under Section, 
153 A. But to do so we must obtain the sanction of Government.! 
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Goyemment must sanction the Prosecution, and Government is - not likely 
to give that sanction. A question was asked in Parliament as to whether the 
'Government would peosecute the Pm for making certain statements, no 
reply was given. The papers arrived only here by last mail. It was Mr. 
O’Grady who asked why the Government would not prosecute the Pzoneer 
and other papers. I do not want them to be prosecuted. I do not wish that 
any other Editor should be in the same predicament as I am today. Ido not 
wish it even for my enemies ^ I do not want to be vindictive, but I think 
it is an instance to show. If it had been a personal matter I would certainly 
have filed a suit against the Editor of that paper. I might mention the case 
of Captain Hearsay who was libelled by the He did not waste any 

time in filing a suit. He went to the office and horsewhipped the Editor. 
That is how you, gentlemen of the Jury, would proceed if insulted like 
that and your name were concerned. The people of the Punjab once 
requested the Government to prosecute the ‘ Civil and Military Gazette ’ 
for certain libellous statements made against them, but the Government 
refused to do so. If the Government believes that those papers are ac- 
tuated by honest motives, though their language may be very strong, 
h.ow can they believe that this article written in much milder language by 
me is seditious ? It is only a reply to the advice tendered by the Anglo- 
Indian papers to Government. As a matter of fact we are entitled to greater 
latitude than the Pioneer since the Penal Code says that what is done in 
self-defence is not an offence. That referes to property and I maintain 
that property includes reputation. Are we not to be allowed the right of 
reply ? We have referred to the article in the Pioneer in very mild 
terms; we have replied with arguments only. Are we to allow the Pioneer 
to go on abusing the mass of our readers and of the people in this coun- 
try ? In that case it would be much better to abolish the Vernacular 
Press, and leave the Pioneer in the field alone. It is my duty to 
reply to such vilification. Some say that political agitators are the cause 
of all this. They must be hunted down and whipped by sweepers. But 
our party says their argument is not sound, they heve gone mad. For the 
proper view is very different. These arguments are different. These 
arguments are set forth calmly and reasonably. I shall show you presently 
■by reading a few quotations from important authorities that the descrip- 
tion of the Bureaucracy I have given is not a new one. It has been given 
by eminent writers who are popular in England. You have further to 
remember that the Bureaucracy is not the Government. To criticise the 
Bureaucray is not bringing into contempt or hatred the Government esta- 
blished by law in this country. The Bureaucray call themselves the 
Services and for the purpose of 124 A the servant is at once turned into the 
Master or the King. They are the Services and no body pretends to 
say otherwise. I will read you a passage from Major Evans Bell’s book 
Our Great Vassal Empire ” page 6. ( Reads ‘ Government is not the 
administration’ ). Hence the administration is not the Government; the 
Bureaucracy represents the administration under Government; the Bure- 
aucracy is not the mainstay of the British Empire. Are there not provin- 
ces of the British Empire which are not governed by the Bureaucracy ? 
The Bureaucracy is not a synonym for ^ British Rule in India’. Every 
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-writer in India lias made a distinction between Government and the 
administration; and it is now recognised that to contend for the right of 
self-government, as ruled in I. L. R. 34 Calcutta, is not seditious. Ho-w 
can yon demand a share in. the administration unless you can show that 
the present administration has some defects ? If you cannot find any 
defects you have no claim for reformation. It may be unpleasant to the 
Bureaucracy, but there is nothing in it which brings contempt or hatred 
upon the Government — I mean Government in the abstract . It may not be 
agreeable, suppose I am the trustee of a certain estate; you may remove the 
trustee, but that does not destroy the estate. The Bureaucracy are think- 
ing that they are Government established by law. It may be unpleasent, 
anno 5 dng and disagreeable for them to be told that they are not so ; but 
that is not sedition. I will read to you a few more extracts. I will first 
read to you from “Problems of Greater Britain” by Sir Charles Dilke: — 

‘ Foreign observers are, however, given to severely criticising our 
pretence that our Government of India is not a despotism ; and, on the 
contrary they defend it as the perfection of an autocracy, a benevolent 
and inteUegent rule which in their opinion suits the people governed, 
more closely than is the case with any other Government on the 
Earth’s surface. It is indeed difficult to see upon what ground it 
can be contended that our Indian Government is not despotic. The 
people who pay the taxes have no control over the administration. 
The rulers of the country are nom-iuated from abroad. The laws are 
made by them without the assent of representatives of the , people. More- 
over, that is the case which, as has been seen, was not the case under the 
. despotism of Rome, or in India itself under the despotism of the Moghuls, 
namely, that the people of the country' are excluded almost universally 
from high military rank, and generally from high rank in the cml 
service. The nomination of a few natives to positions upon the Councils 
is clearly in this matter but a blind, and it cannot be seriously contended 
that the Government of India ceases to be a despotism because it 
acknowledges a body of laws . On this principle the Russian Government 
is not a despotism, because the Emperor never takes a decision without 
some support for his views in the Imperial Senate.’ 

That is the argument of the pro-Bureaucratic party. Despotic is the 
'term used in Political discussion and that is the word that I have used. I 
might remind you that Sir Charles Dilke was once a member of the 
Ministry and was a leader of this view. Sir W. Blunt has said the 
same thing.- — 

' The Government of the country was vested in a Board of Directors 
sitting at the India House, and delegating their executive powers to a Civil 
Service of which they themselves had in most instances been originally mem- 
bers, and whose traditions and instincts they preserved. It was a Bureau- 
cracy pure and simple, the most absolute, and closest, and the freest of 
control that the world has ever seen; for, unlike the Bureaucracies of Europe, 
it was subject neither to the will of a Sovereign nor to . public opinion in 
any form. Its selfishness was checked only by the indiridual good 
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feeling of its members, and any good effected by it to others than Ihose was 
due to a certain traditional largeness of idea as to the true interests of the 
company. ’ 

Also Mr. Mill says in his ‘ Representative Government ’ :■ — 

‘ The Government of a people by itself has a meaning, and a reality; but 
such a thing as Government of one people by anothei does not and cannot 
exist. One people may keep another as a warren or preserve for its own 
use, a place to make money in, a human cattle farm to be worked for the 
profit of its own inhabitants. But if the good of the governed is the proper 
business of a. Government, it is utterly impossible'that a people should direct- 
ly attend to it. The utmost they can do is to give some of their best men a 
commission to look after it ; to whom the opinion of their own country 
can neither be much of a guide in the performance of their duty, nor a 
competent judge of the mode in which it has been performed. ’ 

These are English authdrs but there are also remarks of Mr. Bryan 
who is the Repulican Candidate for the Presidentship of the United States, 
who in his book ‘ India under Great Britain ’ says the Government 
of India is arbitrary and despotic. 

That is what we have been saying to audiences in England, that is 
what we have been asking from the platform and in the Press and books 
for the last fifty years. And now to drag me in 1908 before a 
Court because I have said the same thing after provocation from the 
pro-Bureaucratic Press is not, apart from the legality of it, even logi- 
cal. I am not reading extracts from Sir Henry Cotton, Sir William 
Wedderburn and other members of the Congress party, because the 
Prosecution might say ‘ Oh they are just as seditious and we do not 
prosecute them because it is not good to do that just yet.’ This is the creed 
of the party, and I have not gone beyond that or used words not previously 
used. There was a good occasion for my writing. There was provocation. 
A challenge was thrown out and I had a duty to discharge. And it was in 
the course of the discharge of that duty that this article was written. I 
think, I have quoted enough. I will not tire your patience by 
quoting any more. There are a number of other books here. Now I 
will read to you the two notes written on the same date 12th May 1908 
and marked Exhibit E. ( Reads from* since the commencement of the 
bomb affair ’ down to ‘ in future’ ) . Again this is an article written 
upon the provocation received. It distinctly names the papers to which 
the reply is intended. ( Reads down to ‘ stopped ’ ). This means that 
the outrages are due to political agitation, and that all political movements 
in the country should be stopped. ( Reads down to ‘ Tarkata Shastra.’) 
Here I have used two marathi words meaning logic and sophistry, and 
they can only be understood in that language. In this article again the 
bomb outrges are deprecated but I have also pointed out that we might 
hope that these outrages will draw the attention of England to our grievai 

ces as they, did in Ireland at one time. ‘ 

_ We now come to the Article of the 2nd JuneT (At this stage the Court 
adjourned for lunch.) 
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I have to read you the Article and the two paragraphs dated 12th May 
and marked Exhibits D and E-l^he incriminating Article is marked Exhibit 
D, and the two notes are marked Exhibit E, but the Prosecution have 
put in other Articles dated 19th May, 26th May, 2nd 
Instead of reading the next incriminating article after this I thmk 
it will be better to read the Articles in Iheir chronological order, ^ so that 
I will be able to show you the various phases through which the 
matter passed, and you will be gradually led up to the Article of June 9. 
The three articles are put in to prove intention, but I want to read to you 
all the articles in the controversy. The first article was written on May 12th, 
and on May 19th &c., other articles were written in reply to articles that had 
appeared during the meanwhile. You can infer the intention of one article 
by reading the three. Certain things had been published on which criti- 
cisms were necessary. Those criticisms were made in the articles of the 
19th May , On May 26th we received news from Home by the English 
Mail (fully a fortnight later J and we found the matter discussed in the 
English papers. Then we published our arficle of June 2nd which was a 
sort of review of the whole situation. Then two notes are based on 
this in the issue of the 9th June, and I put in the article in the issue of 
16th June to complete the series. It was not put in by the Prosecution. 
These two articles of the 9th June, refer to the executive acts of Govern- ^ 
ment. So from week to week the controvery was carried on as fresh 
arguments and fresh facts were urged by the other party. Then followed 
the two legislative Acts which were opposed. It is a continuation 
of the same subject. So how can it be that the articles were 
written with the intention of exciting the people ? If you will read 
the articles you will find that I wrote every week, and touched upon 
a different situation, and met the arguments of the other parties in 
different ways. I do not think the controversy ' is yet over. In order 
to acquaint yon with the details, I mean to, read the articles in the 
order of their appearance. Of course I am not going into details as I did 
in the first article. These articles are put in to prove intention. , Yon are 
not to rely on them like the incriminting articles . I am not going to 
deal so fully with them, as it would take up so much of your time. I 
shall have to read them fully, but I will only make a few remarks as I 
read to you. When the article of the 19th May was written you will 
find that during that week certain telegrams were received stating that 
meetings had been held in Bengal, presided over by the Maharaja 
of Durbhunga, expressing sori..w and regret at the bomb-outrage, at 
the same time condemning the outrage and attributing it to political 
agitators . Now these people belong to our party and it was necessary 
in the interests of the community to contradict the charges made, and 
to expose the charactar of those meetings. You will find there were no 
meetings all over India, but a few meetings which were managed by in- 
terested persons. We had to show that these were not representative 
meetings, and we had to issue a warning to Government, We di^ not 
disagree with them in expressing abhorrence and regret for the outrages,, 
but regarding the other part we thought that they were playing into' 
the hands of the other party. To prevent that this article was writtenj?4nd- 
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consequently it is headed “A Double Hint” or a double warning. It was 
warning to the people tbemselves, and to the Government, that these 
meetings should not be taken as representative, with the corollary 
that at the present time it was necessary to make reforms in the 
administration. I have said in this article that bomb-throwing is not the 
method of obtaining Swarajya. It is not a logical method. It is not 
sanctioned by morality. (Reads to “suicidal in the extreme.”). It means 
suicidal to the cause of a country. That is the meaning of the heading, 
fa double hint.’ 

We may be tight or wrong," but we place our view openly before 
Government, so that Government may not be misled by these 
resolutions. I have said that though Anglo-Indians may be glad of 
the few meetings they might mislead Government. It also gives a 
reply to the charge upon the political agitators in India, that they are 
trying to get power into their own hands for selfish ends, while the 
Bureaucracy is cariying on the Government for benevolent purposes. 
There is a point of differnece in the diagnosis. We say outrageous conduct 
is one of the effects of a bad system of administration. They say it is due 
to agitation. (Reads down to “in India”.) By attributing it to agitation 
and the heated feeling as it is at present in India, they think that this 
trouble will cease by putting down agitation. It is a struggle between 
two patties, like the liberals and Conservatives ; just the same as the 
Social Democrats in England and the Eiberals. In this way the controversy 
goes on. The House of Dords is an old institution and has done much 
more good for England than the Bureaucracy for India, and yet it is 
a subject of controversy. (Reads down to ‘ in this manner ’ .) 
It is a way of party tactics, that each party should press forward its 
cause on every favourably occasion. This principle has j,been used by the 
bureaucratic Press, while on the other hand it has been contested and 
replied to by the Native Press. 

I 'Will not refer to the whole litereature of our party. But the evi- 
dence is so strong that it will convince anybody that this system of adminis- 
tration has been outgrown by the intelligence of the people. ( Reads 
down to “ in their minds. ” ) Here again we have a mistake in the 
translation. The word in the original is ( ) .( Reads down to ‘human 

nature. ’ ) This is the same argument used in the previous reply but 
with a different phraseolgy. ( Reads do^m to ‘ false report. ’ ) ‘Report’ 
is not correct ; the'original word used is ( f s ) which means outcry or alarm. 
( Reads down to ‘public opinion.’ ) This is the History of the European 
countries in the 19th century. ( Reads down to ‘ political agitators. ’ ) 
It is something like this. Arsenic is a tonic if taken in certain quantities, 
but because a man commits suicide with arsenic that is no reason why 
arsenic must not be used at all. Because fire sometimes burns a city, must 
it be ^ abolished? Because a turn— headed man takes to violence, should 
all political agitation be stopped ? That argument is false; it is not 
sound; and it is misleading. ( Reads down to ‘ selfishness. ’ ) That 
means that oiie party wants the Bureaucracy. It is not done from igno- 
rance but from self-interest, ( Reads down to ‘would be considered 
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foolish.’ ) That is taken from history. It is an old story of the Peshwa, 
that Anandibai changed one letter in the order given by Ragunathrao to 
a Military Captain and in the place of in ( ) she substituted the 
letter irr and made it ( irrorar ) which made it ‘ murder ’ instead of 
arrest. ’ Would this justify a cry against female education? Simi- 
larly to stop all political agitation because one person has taken it into 
his head to murder an official, is a fallacy. ( Reads down to ^ in any 
country.’ ) This is only another illustration. You know when the 


electric trams were started in Bombay there were a few accidents, 
but it would have been foolish to stop the trams because of those accidents. 
C Reads down to ‘India alone.’ j It is a false process of reasoning 
to make the political a^tators responsible forwhat has happend in Bengal.. 
f Reads down to ‘ initiate it. ’ ) When we have before ©ur eyes what 
happend in Ireland, France, Germany, ^d Russia, we can see that it is not 
due to political agitators, not to what these young men read in the news- 
papers. (Reads down to ‘our rulers.’) There again is the warnino- 
I offer to the Anglo-Indian Press and to Government ( Reads down to 
‘ Prescribed by Baw. ’ ) It is expressly stated here that the law ought 
to be put into action, though Government ought not to take repressive 
measures. (Reads down to ‘ we are helpless.’ ) There is no excite- 
ment. This is an historical parallel taken from English history. 
There again is a mistranslation; the original word is (Reads down 

to end of article, j This article again was written on the' 19th of May. 
The view of the party is that we condemn boihb-outrages as strongly as 
any one in the countr}r, and our claim is that matters have run such a 
course, it has now come to such a pass in this country that measures of 
reform must now be taken. That is the view of the Viceroy, that was the 
view of Lord Morley at the Civil Service Dinner. He said mere repres- 
sive measures wiU not do. That is the view that this article takes. Other 
people hold the same view. The purpose of this article was to warn Gov- 
ernment against taking these resolutions as proper expressions of opinion 
The object appears at the end. It appears from the different sentences of 
the article and if you do not go behind the article there is plenty of 
material from which the object of the article can be gathered. This 
j of the series, as I have stated, and it has just been 

ruled by His Dordship that they are all part of one transaction. These 
articles were written week by week as information came in. I contend 
that these articles cannot be used to infer the intention. Even if you did 
use them you cannot reckon them all as one transaction. We will now 
come to the arfacle.of 26th May^ which is headed ‘The real meaning of 
the bomb. (^The Marathi originals were handed to the Jury with transla- 
tions;. By the side of the articles, you- will notice, are published English 
opinions on the subject of the bomb-outrage; This article is written and 

connection with the controversy, given. Some 
of the English opimon is favourable to our party and • some to the Anglo- 

divided here it was 

Wn thought of prosccuting auy one thereas I have 

® I®"" articles. The article is Ex. G. is dated 

.26th May and basi^ on Ei%lish opinions received by the mail of tb'* 
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23rd.' These first appeared in the MaJiratta^ which is published on Sun- 
day, and were then translated into the Kesari oi the 26th. The article 
written embodies those views and also talks about the general commotion. 
It is a matter of satisfaction that the Government of India and Lord 
Morley take the same view. Lord Morley says that it is a modest reform 
that he is introducing, and the Viceroy said that he would not be daunted 
or turned away from his purpose of introducing the reform by reason of 
the recent occurrences. After all it is the Native Press that has won the 
battle to a certain extent. Even in England there were two parties and. 
that you can see from the recent controversy between Lord Curzon and 
Lord Morley. Lord Curzon representing the school of ‘ Martial Law ’ 
rand no damned nonsense about concessions’, — and Lord Morley the other. 
Lord Morley said that such a policy could not be followed in view of the 
history and traditions of the English people. There is the same contro- 
versy here. { Reads. ) ‘ The drowning man catches at the neck, ’ is not 

a proper rendering; it should be ‘ he is drawing his arms round his 
neck. ’ (Reads ‘ Swadeshi boycott ’ extracts.) I have read from the 
Pioneer and other Papers relating not only to political agitation, but also 
to Swadeshi, boycott, and other matters. The agitation is regarded with dis- 
pleasure and condemned as seditious. (Reads ; letting loose the Mussal- 

-man gundas &c.) These are facts which have been proved and are not exag- 
gerations. I may say here that I am not going to waste time by dwelling upon 
all the mistranslations of these articles as they are only put in for the pur- 
pose of showing intention. ( Reads ) ‘ Vetal ’ is one of the many kinds of 
fiends. ;Heis accompanied* by other ‘ pishachas’ . Here what is meant 
to be conveyed is that when one gets mad he makes others mad ; the 
way to stop that madness is not to get hold of the latter but to take posses- 
sion of the source. (Reads ‘reverberation of your tyrannical acts^ * 
This means in other words that the bomb is a reaction. It may be 
due to madness or wickedness — ^that is not discussed-but it is reaction 
and not the original impulse. It is not as though Parliament or even 
the Liberal party don’t contain ‘ tum-headed ’ people. I have said there 
are two sets of opinions in Parliament ; the one which is represented by 
the Hon’ble Mr. Rees is in favour of the views expressed by the Pioneer, 
the Times o/ India and the Englishman. The other set of opinions is 
represented by the Indian Party. Mr. Rees said that the repressive 
measures were very mild upto now, but hereafter they should be far 
stronger. ( Reads to ‘ when a man sees nothing hopeful ’ ). It is the hope 
that keeps up man in the straight path, and Dr. Rash Behari Gosh says 
that ‘ despair, has caused these young men to go astray.’ ( Reads to 
‘ called resolution. ’) This is a quotation from Spencer’s ‘ Social Science * 
( concludes reading the article ). This is what has been practically 
acknowledged by the Viceory, who said that he was quite assured of the 
new spirit that is engendered in the Indian Nation by the recent 
successes of Japan,, and it was his desire to lead the people in the right 
path and to guide their movements rather than to suppress them. The same 
view was expressed by Dr. Rash Behari Ghosh and the Hon’ble Mr- 
Gol^hale in the Viceroy’s daring the discusgions! on the Seditions 

Meetings Acl'bfBhl. (Readslrom Gazette of India page 186 hrom the Vice; 
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roy s speech on the same BiU beginning with the words ‘ I am weh 
aware of the poHtical hopes and ambitions of the people of this country 

&c. You will see that these very arguments were used not only in 
newspapers, but also in the I^egislative Council. There is no secrecy 
about them and their reasonableness has been acknowledged by the Vice- 
roy _hMseIf. It is not a new thing. Here in this article they appear as 
cnticism of Mr. Rees. These views, which have been pnblished in the 
(^vemment Gazette of the Znd of November 1907, were authoritatively 
given by the gentlemen I have referred to at the meeting of the legislative 
Council and have been ’finally approved. The only difference between the 
Government and the Indian political party is that the reforms are not 
thorough-going as explained by Lord Motley. He said that they are onlv 
modest. We say that they ought to be more thorough-going. The atom- 
meats used in the articles are the same as those which were put forward 
in the legislative CouncH by the members representing popular feelino- 
and finally when the Viceroy had to reply to them he spoke in the same 
strain in which the article concludes. ( Reads : ‘ we may repress sedition 
we may repress it with a strong hand &c. ’ ; There is no question what- 
ever that if there is anything illegal the Government of India is prepared 
to repress it and it has the right to repress it. The controversy has been 
earned oa in the Legislative Council, in Parliament and in the English 
and Anglo-Indian Press and I say it cannot be sedition if it is reproduced 
in the vernacular press in the manner in which it has been done here 
It ma,y be urged that in the _ vernacular press they might write anything 
they hke as what they write is not translated. That is a mistake It is 
translated every week. The Government has a special department for the 
purpose, and summary of every article is translated and sent to Govern 

Govmni^Jr behind the back of the 

There are two more articles before we come to the second incrimi^^f 
mg One of these is that of the 2nd Jnne. I am noW^S^to 

cnticise every line of the translation. I wiU read it so that you nTay kail 
tte whole controversy before you and judge in what spiri? these 
^des have been written. The article of the 2nd June w?s written 
objection which has been raised against the popular 
pa^. It IS asked do you condemn the bomb ? Yes. Then why ^don’/yS 
hdp Government in the repressive measures which Government ®s 
position of the party ? What view do you take of the 
bomb ? There are certain thinkers who say if von eondp-mti i. 
yon most go with Gonemment as if there is no othe/ altemativ? 
condemn bomb and be with Government, or ei^e ™umei£ 5 

That wasTe 

bomb, bat we also condemn repressive measures. We say use enonort, 
xepression for the purpose of punishing this wickedness but 
that no more repression is needed. That is the -position we take an / - 

result IS that we do not side with the Government Tn^ w^ do ao^ 
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and by bttr opimons. That was the charge made against the Indian 
Political Party. It was ‘Your position is not logical. How do- 
you explain it ?’ We say ‘We condemn the outrage, but we also condemn 
the repressive measures.’ The Press Act was passed afterwards but 
at the time of our writing Government’s intention of passing it was known. 
It was to be passed at Simla and on the 8th of June it, was actually 
passed. (I shall have to read a few extracts from the proceedings 
of the Legislative Council in order to explain to you the criticism 
which we passed upon it . ) And explanation was therefore necessary, that if 
we condemn the bomb we should condemn the repressive measures also. 
Hence the article. It is translated. ‘The secret of the bomb.’ But the more 
proper rendering would be ‘The Ethics of the Bomb’ . There is an article on 
‘The Ethics of the dynamite’ in the Contemporary Review of 1894 from 
which it appears that in 1893 a dynamiter was discovered with explosives in 
his possession. Immediately the Parliament met and passed the Act. At 
that time there was great sensation and excitement in England and the 
views Contemporary Review are similar to those which 

are expressed in this article. In fact, an extract from the Contemporary 
Review was read by the Hon’ble Nawab Sayad Mahomed in the Viceroy’s 
Le^slative Conncil. The same view is taken more or less in this 
article. When a man walking in the street stumbles, he begins to 
consider what is his position. Bomb is wicked but it is a signal to pause 
and consider. Out of evil cometh good. It rivets our attention and 
makes us inquire searchingly into the present state of things. We have 
condemned the bomb-outrage. It is immoral, it is illegal, it is suicidal, 
it is a felonious deed. Now the last stage of the episode comes in when 
the Explosives Act is passed, and the Anglo-Indian Papers say ‘You 
are hypocrites. You condemn the bomb but you do not side with 
Government in the represive measures.’ We reply ‘We are not 
hypocrites. We are sorry we cannot side with Government because 
Government has taken to a repressive policy. ’ Our position is a 
peculiar one. We condemn wickedness, but we cannot side with the 
Government in their repressive acts. This is explained and maintained 
in the articles of 2nd and 9th June, and the Act is criticised in details in the 
article of the 16th June. I believe it is the .Empire 'whxch s&ys “Your 
position is logical, but it is certainly not sympathy towards Government.” 
(Reads article of 2nd June; ‘ From the murder of Mr. Rand &c. ’ ) Here 
is a comparison between the two. The Rand murder was more or less 
a personal affair, here is the outrage in Bengal which is a national affair. 

I ^also make a distinction not only in this article but also in 
other aiticles, between the anarchist as such- — ^pure and simple who 
does not want any Government— and a man, misguided though he may be,' 
who uses anarchist methods owing to his fanaticism. Modern science 
has made Government powerful in the use of the draamite and other 
exp osives. for the^ purposes of war. It has also furnished a weapon 
powerful enougE for the purpose of terrorism. Then follow in a philo- 
^ophiG train of thought the consequences or the efiects of such acts, which 
you mayeaU wicked or* terrible, which arrest the man’s attention and 
make him^thmk of the- ootirse^of life he has to- pursue^ ( Reads ^ Death 
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is ordained at the very time of birth &c.,} This is an observation upon 
death taken from western philosophers showing that contemplation of 
death makes a man lead a holy life. ("Reads down to ‘ Pride of Military 
strength. ’ ) Here it is shown that the bomb will not cope with the 
military power. It is impossible. I will read to yon a similar extract from 
Major Evans Bell. He says that as long as the administration goes on 
smoothly the officials think that everything is alright. They do not care 
to ascertain if anything is going on wrong until some disorder comes to 
light and then they begin to consider the situation, ( Reads extract from 
Major Evans Bell at page 92 ‘ If the British people in their homes and 
in their Parliament &c. ’ ) He says that the Bureaucracy is an unnatural 
form of Government. This book was written in 1875 by an officer, a 
former Resident of Mysore. ( Reads the article down to ‘ wisdom. ’ ) What 
is said here is that bomb outrage ought to be checked but it serves as the 
diagnosis (to use medical phrasology) of a disease or as a warning of a 
certain symptom from which Government should take a lesson or hint. The 
bomb does not destroy Government nor has it any power to do so. It only 
draws the attention of the Government to the desirability of certain reforms 
in the administration. ("Reads ‘ the attention of the authorities was direc- 
ted towards the disorder, in the plague administration. ’ J Here it is 
pointed out that bureaucratic administration is carried on irrespective 
of the wishes of the people. At that time ("that is 1897) various sug- 
gestions were made to Government to moderate the rigour of the plague 
administration. But not one of them was taken into consideration. We 
say the bomb serves the purpose at any rate of directing or rivetting the 
attention of the Government to the state of the administration. ("Reads 
‘some things must be viewed from the people’s stand-point &c.,’) As I said 
Bureaucracy is intolerant of criticism. The Hon’ble Dr. Rash Behari 
Ghosh gave a warning at the Council Meeting and so he is now told that he 
must know something about the bomb. 

His Lordship: — If you are not tired I should like to sit a little further. 

Accused: — I am now tired as I have been on my legs the whole day, 
■ The Court then adjourned to the 2Ist. 


SEVENTH BAY. 

Tuesday 21tk July 1908. 


Accused : — Among the papers I put in as Exhibits are Nos. 17, 21, 
56)58,59,62, 63 and 65. Will your Lordship kindly direct that they 
should be handed to me by the Clerk of the Crown ? 

His Lordship . 

The Papers were handed to Mr. TilaR, 

My Lord and Gentlemen of the Jury I read to you yesterday the a.rticle 
4ated 2nd June- It is followed by an article dated 9th June which forms 
the subject-matter of the 2nd and 3rd charges against me under 124 A' and 
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153 A respectively. What I have to say in the beginning is that the mat- 
ter dealt with in this article is somewhat different from the other articles 
read to you previously. There the subject-matter is the Explosives Act 
and Newspapers Act. These Acts were passed on the 8th of June at one 
sitting. As regards the Explosives Act certain objections were raised, not 
against the Act itself but it was held that certain sections of it were likely 
to prove oppressive in their administration, and it was also debatable 
whether a Press Act was necessary at this time. These were the two 
measures which formed the subject of criticisms in Exhibits E and D. 
So you will see that the two matters are entirely distinct and the papers 
to which I have to refer are different from those to which I have had to refer 
previously. I have here the proceedings of the Supreme Eegislative Coun- 
cil. I wish to read to you certain portions from the proceedings and then 
read the articles to you, and after that I will comment on both the arti- 
cles of the 2nd and 9th June 1908. I will complete the reading of the 
articles, and the criticisms can come afterwards. Now the Explosives Act 
was a new Act introduced here after the model of the English Act -of 1883 
and there is another Act passed with regard to incitement to murder. 
Both were hurriedly passed on the 8th of Juue 1908. This article was 
written soon after, without examining all the detailed sections of the Act 
because they were not available except such summary as was telegraphed 
on Saturday evening. That was on June 9th and the detailed comments 
and criticisms were put in on June 16th in the form of a leader. Now in 
the proceedings of Council it will be found that opposition was made by 
Native Members of the Viceroy’s Council in the presence of H. E. the 
Viceroy, They did not vote against the Act but they expressed certain 
objections. Of course, Native members of the Council cannot expect to get 
a majority against any such measure. All that they have to do is to protest 
and to stop there. The act was passed at one sitting without previously pub- 
lishing the draft of the Bill and all we got at the time was the ex- 
pression of their dissent. No one ever objected to wicked persons, who 
commit outrages, being punished. But it was necessary that the Act 
should not invest the Police with powers which might be used to the 
serious annoyance of the people. The definition of ‘ Explosives ’ may 
include anything. It may include even saw-dust which is used for resist- 
ing or moderating the force of an explosive. It may even include kero- 
sine oil. That was the objection taken in England in 1883. But the 
case in England is different from the case in India. There you have a Par- 
liament to watch the administration of the Act, but here the whole power 
will be in the hands of the Police. So that, here to adopt a measure 
because it was adopted in England, was neither fair nor just. 

The second objection was that the Act would not in any way put 
a stop to these outrages. That was the objection raised by the Hon: 
Syed Mahomed who is one of the Moderates, The Indian reform party 
throughout India took the same view. Both these Acts were objected to in 
the Indian Papers and the Hindus and Bengalis equally condemned the 
Acts. Now as I read these two articles to you it will be quite clear to 
you that these articles take the same view. They show that a measure 
like this will not carry out the object Government had in view. And it 
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is the same argument again that unless concessions are granted to the 
people it will be impossible — even if you invest the Police with higher 
powers and improve the machinery, you cannot put a stop to these things. 
However the Act has been passed and we have nothing to do with it now, 
except for the pupose of explaining the meaning of this article. Now I 
will read to you the article. It is dated 9th June and is headed ‘ These 
Remedies are not lasting. ’ I have not said that they are not remedies at 
all. The Marathi heading is ( | qrftrr ) meaning that they cannot 

be held to be permanently lasting. ( Reads from ‘ this week ’ to ‘ re- 
pression. ’ ) I call it a new policy of repression because the Seditious 
Meetings Act was passed in November 1907 and these Acts were passed in 
June, 1908. ( Reads ‘ the fiend of repression has possession. ’ ) That 

is how it is translated, but I cleared up that in the cross-examination of 
Mr. Joshi. Reads ‘every five or ten years. ’ ) This refers to the repres- 
sive policy carried out in 1897. ( Reads ‘ the fact. ’ ) There are all the 

facts. ( Reads to ‘ ideals. ^ ) These, Gentlemen, are again wrong trans- 
lations. All that means that the fiends of repression still swarm when 
the Liberal party is in power. Then the simile is kept up there; some 
one there is, who controls the evil genius, and that man is calld a ‘Mantrika.’ 
The ‘ Mantrikas’ carry out that control. They have to observe certain 
rules and observances for carrying out that control. In plain words it 
means they ought to have been controlled by Lord Morley, but somehow 
they have not been controlled by him. ‘ Mantra ’ is a spell. One who 
exercises a spell is called ‘ Mantrika ’ ; it means that the Government of 
India is not controlled by the Secretary of State, and that being so that 
check on the policy in India has not been used in this case. Then you have 
the policy of repression explained. ( Reads upto ‘ repressive policy.’) 
It is when those causes which produce the fire of enthusiasm in a nation, 
are made to go back, that the policy is said to be retrograde, or re- 
pressive. ( Reads from ‘ liberty of speech,’ to ‘ nourish it.’ ) This is an his- 
toric! truth put in to show that by passing the Press Act, you retard 
the growth of a nation. It is not my own phrase. It is quoted from English 
works. I will read to you one or two extracts to show you that that is the 
view taken by constitutional writers. The first of these is from “ The 
Science of Politics ’ by Amos. ( Reads at page 210 down to ‘ out of 
love. ’ ) And here is another quotation from Erskine’s address in 
defence of Payne. 

‘ ‘ The proposition which I mean to maintain as the basis of the Liberty 
of the Press, and without which it is an empty sound, is this : — That every 
man, and not intending to mislead, but seeking to enlighten others with 
what his own reason and conscience, however erroneously, have dictated 
to him as truth, may address himself to the universal reason of a whole 
nation either upon the subject of governments in general or upon that of 
our own particular country; — ^that he may analyse the principles of its 
constitution, — point out its errors and defects, examine and publish its 
corruptions, warn his fellow citizens against their ruinous consequences', — 
^d exert his whole faculties in pointing the most advantageous changes 
in establishments which he considers to be radiclly defective or sliding 
from their object by abuse. All this, every subject of this 'country has 
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a right to do , if lie contemplates only what he thinks would be for its 
advantage, and but seeks to change the public mind by conviction which 
flows from reasonings dictated by conscience.” 

This is not a statement based on my imagination but based upon facts, 

and I will read to you a quotation from Malcolm’s ‘Government of India’. 


“A very serious question arose regarding the Native Press over which 
so far as I can judge Government has little or no check. The editors of 
these papers are well acquainted with their freedom. I desired to prevent 
the continued publication in a Native paper of the disputes between Govern- 
ment and the Supreme Court and particularly translations into the Native- 
language of some charges from the Bench which I thought were calculated 
to lower Government in the eyes of its Native subjects. ” ( p. 137-38. ) 

Of course in certain matters he does not take a liberal view. 
He wants certain Native Papers not to publish a decision ofj the 
High Court, as it was considered that it would : bring the Govern- 
ment into disgrace in the eyes of the people. In that case the 
Police were criticised in a judgment by the District Judge, and if the 
remarks were published the Police felt that it would bring them into con- 
tempt, and the administration would suffer thereby. That was also the 
view of Mr. Elphinstone in those days. I have here a book published in 
1833, so that from that day there has been a complaint made by the bu- 
reaucratic powers that the Press in India should be controlled. You will 
find a similar recommendation by Lord Curzon in his recent speech, and 
Lord Morley has referred to it. (Reads from Lord Motley’s Indian Budget 
speech ) That view is repudiated in Mr. Norton’s book ‘ Topics 
of Indian Statesmen.' (Reads from page 338 down to ‘inmore need. ’) If a 
press is needed anywhere it is more needed in India than in England. Sir 
Harvey _ Adamson stated in his speech in introducing the Explosives and 
Press Bills that there are people who do not desire any Government- of Law 
or anything of the kind. That is how these people have wrongly been 
described. You will find in Karl Joubert’s ‘ Fall of Czardom ’ at page 65. 

“Nihilism has no creed, for it believes in nothing— no God, no law, 
no Government, no virtue, no love, an eternal nothing. It is the apotheosis 
of. negation. No doubt there are in the world fanatics of this description 
against whom society has to protect itself; but we should be cautious of 
libelling any persons or groups of people anarchists or nihilists, for if they 
are actuated by political motives, or even by vengeance for wrongs done: 
to them, they cannot rightly be called either anarchists or nihilists, though 
they may be guilty of crimes deserving of punishment. 

Thousands of such men I have met in chains and misery, yet I could 
iiol find one amongst them who did not love liberty, not pne who was 

against law and order, not one who did not desire a well-regulated 
government, x x x x, / 


■ _ Are these your Russians anarchists and nihilists? These men who love: 
liberty aiid detnatided an equal law and equal rights for all people 5 who 
only sought freedom to pursue their callings unmolested, to educate their 
childern at. their own expense, to read the Bible to their families, to speak, 
their ihothor- tongue, and to declare the, truth as they understood it ? ” 
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■ You will see tliat exactly the same distinction is made there that is made 
here. And further on he gives the definition of insurrection. Exactly the 
same statement which is made here is made in the recent work on the 
Russian Revolution. So you see that the words are not used by me 
for the first time. (Reads to ‘weapon of the anarchists’ ) This simply 
means that the Bengalis are not^ anarchists or murderers, f Reads to 
‘desire’.) This should be ‘aspirations.’ (Reads to ‘resort to violence’) 
The Pioneer has taken exactly the same view of the disturbances in 
Russia in an article dated 29th August 1906 an extract from which I will 
read to you. (Vide Defence Exhibit 21). That is the view which the 
Pioneer took and the Eondon Times also 5 and this same view is reiterated 
here. It is not a new view of my own. 

Advocate Generals — What was the date of that article ? 


Accused : — It is the Pioneer of the 29th August 1906. 

(Reads article down to ‘wings’) This shculd be ‘feathers’ and not 
‘wings’. (Reads to ‘out of the cage’) This is exactly the language used by 
many authors to illustrate the poverty of India. I will read you such an 
extract from Torrens’s ‘Empire in Asia.’ 


‘ But communities denuded of native power, disspirited by disappoint- 
ment and drained for generations , of the accumulations of their industry 
cannot be expected to make such works for themselves. We have broken 
the limbs of enterprise, and we must find it splints and cratches. ’ 


Then there is what Mr. Thorburn has said in the same strain. This 
simply refers to the industries of the country which are being killed in the 
interests of England j not to actually breaking legs or limbs. (Reads to 
/savage’.) That should be /stern’. (Reads to ‘disarm their subjects’.) 
There are also English writers and English statesmen who have expressed 
the same views. One of these is Sir Thoms Mnnro. (Reads) That is a 
comparison between the British rule and the rule during the Mogul Empire. 
We have again the same view expressd by Mr. A* K. Connell in his book 
(Discontent and Danger in India’ (Reads) That is also an extract as you 
will see when I read to you from Major Evans Bell’s work (Reads froM 
page 92 down to ‘no ideal of making a home there,’) I am just reminded 
that I have omitted a pragraph and 1 will go back to it. It is this ‘Then 
why do the English commit the great sin of castrating a nation.’ That 
is an utterly wrong translation. You will recollect I put to the translator 
the sentence. 


^ ^ rv %i^ ♦ WiM* 

JTafRn'JT ftrs- 'tcct siri 

I'Rra SRja: to5 


The word I used was “manliness” but it has been translated into 
which means castrate. You will see from the extract that I read 
you that the words should have been ‘emasculation’ and not ‘Gastration’ of 
-the Nation f Read’s from Sir Perozeshah Metha’s speech at the 4tli 
National Congress in 1888 at page 283. ‘the reason why I support this 
resolution’ to ‘by emasculating the whole nation.’) So you see that 
‘‘manliness” was intended by me and that manhood^^^^^m^^^^^^^^ 
.translation. Manhood refers to function; man’dness refers to quality. Now 
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I do not mean to suggest to you the idea that I read these works at the- 
time I was writing the article. I have been reading those books, I have 
been studying this literature and I have been working on these lines for 
the^ past 28 years. I know the arguments that are advanced on each 
subject. I do not say that when I wrote each passage of any article I 
referred to these works. No, I am familiar with the literature of our 
party and I use the same arguments but in different phraseology. [Reads 
down to 'correct’] Now correct is a mistranslation. 

Hts Lordship : — The word is corrected in ink to 'covert’ « 

Accused : — I accept that; 'covert aim,’ means that there is some 
principal object in view. Merely ' aim ’ would be quite enough. It 
means that Government should by decentralisation transfer some of 
the powers^now in the hands of the Bureaucracy to the popular assembly 
or popular institutions by way of granting self-Government by the method 
01 decentralisation. That was what I stated in my evidence before the 
Decentralisation Commission. (Reads Defence Exhibit 56 B.) Those were 
the viewSj I expressed on the 9th of March before the Decentralisation 
Commission. Similar views are expressed all through this article of 
mine before you. What I mean to say is that some power should 
be transferred to the popular representatives. The date of "the evidence 
is 9th March and the date of the article is 9th June 1908. (Reads from 
article again down to ‘ heedlessly.’) (Reads down to ^up to time.’) This 
is not an imaginaery case, it actually happened. The reference is to the 
case of ‘ Hayagrivacharya ’ whose house was entered by the Plague 
Inspector, who went into that part where gods were kept. 

Advocate General: — Is this admissible ? 

His Lordship: — It is irrelevent. Of course the accused is appearing 
in person, and I do not wish to hamper him. 

Advocate General: — He is only wasting the time of the Court and the 
Jury. These are allegations w^hich can be replied to. 

His Lordship:— is a statement which you are not entitled to 
make. The Jury have heard you with the greatest indulgence. You are 
entitled to address the Jury as you like. You may refer to any matters you 
like and to any books. But you cannot enter into any facts which may 
requite to be contradicted. 

Accused: — This is a case which appears in the Dharwar Plague Com- 
mission’s Report, If necessary I will get the report# 

His Lordship:—! do not think it will help you much.' 

A caused: — Then I will give it up. 

Accused conttnues: — This says that the people were driven to exaspe- 
ration. I will now read to you again from Major Evans Bell’s book ' Our 
Great Vassal Empire ( Reads from ' the politicak diagnosis of India’ down 
to ’ ‘at present. ’ ) It is foreseen here what the consequences would be if 
this Bureaucracy were carried too far. Then further on there is a passage 



(Reads from ‘ if the British people’ down to ‘be associated.’) The 
question here is the same. It is not a question of contempt of Government, 
it is a question with regard to civil authorities.lt is not a question of military 
authoritv.lt does not mean thatthe bomb will redress the military authority. 
^Reads down to ‘military strength.’) This is a sentence which the learned 
Counsel for the Prosecution said he could not understand. It refers to the 
intellectual, not to the material or visible thing, it is a knowledge, not a 
physical fabric. The words in the original are ^ 

^^^rrCr- it is a thing to be known, and when a man knows it, then 
only a few materials are necessary, and a big manufactory is not required. 
The question is not one of materials but of knowledge. I am referring to 
the intellectual side. There are three words used, it is something like 
a’ spell, a charm, an amulet. ( Reads down to ‘big factory.’) We extracted 
^his statement from the evidence taken in Calcutta, and published m the 
Times of India on the Sth May, which quoted the expert opinion from 
the Empire. ( Reads from ‘ Times of India of Sth May.) In that 
way several opinions were given in the Anglo*Indian Press, some holding 
that the Explosives Act as it vras passed was not enough, but that some- 
thing more was necessary to put a stop to the bomb, and bomb manu- 
factures, and that strong measures should be taken to "subjugate and contra 
their manufacturers. This was discussed in the Anglo-Indian papers and w 
liave taken it ftom the Anglo-Indian papers as I have read to you. Counsel fo 
the Crown says it is incitement; that we are inciting the people byinnuendoe 
to manufacture bombs. If I am responsible, why not the Times of India 
and the Anglo-Indian papers ? It is not a statement I have made. It is 
taken from the Anglo-Indian papers. Of course it may be due^te eagerness 
to give the first report. Can it be said that the papers, which gave the 
details of the Muzafferpore outrage, were guilty of the crime of murder ? 
Every detail of the occurrence was published, was this an incite- 
ment to murder ? There are instances given of poisoning and other cases 
published in the daily press. Thousands of such cases. Would you call 
these incitements to murder or to poisoning -and would you prosecute the 
Editors of the papers ? It is not that we are telling the people to make 
bombs. That inference is attributed to us by the Anglo-Jndian papers. But 
it is they who have told the public how the bomb is manufactured by 
publishing the statement of the expert witnesses , who said that the ma- 
terials were there for a very well equipped factory and the whole process 
has been described by every Calcutta Anglo-Indian paper* 

'Mr, Branson : — It is not true. 

Accused : — ^Well, I have read to you the Anglo-Indian papers, and also 
the views of English Statesman, so that you may see that the views in the 
article are not my own. I have put in a copy of the Orientat Review 
marked Exhibit D 64, and you will find in the issue of July 1st 190,8 , ^an 
extract from the Calcutta correspondent of the Morning Leader, ( Begins 
,, to read extract, j 

Mr, Branson : — I am unwilling to interfere with the Accused exc 
when it is absolutely necessary . He now wants to read something 
is an .'extract from some English paper. 
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A^c2ised : —The letter is dated Calcutta 7 th May and was sect to Eng- 

land. 3 and appeared in mis paper on July 1st 1908. 

^ ffzs Lordship : —It could not have reached you before you wrote your 

Accused: — That only shows the greater and independent corrorboration. 

1 General : — It is absolutely irrelevent. Some person writes a 

letter which is uncorrorborated, and it appears in a paper which the Ac- 
cused wishes to use as evidence. 

!. I hold it to be admissible as proving that some other 

ng 0 n lan resident in Calcutta takes a similar view to mine in this 
controversy. 

will it tbe Accused thinks it is of importance to him I 

Advocate-General : — As your Loxdship pleases. 

Acctised: — (Reads article. fVide D 64. j 

fenre T !f T<- • ^ “akes it a part of his de- 

yyti , . evident that his views are those of the writer 

The dynimiter has come to stay ! writer. 

to thi jtry^f asks for the article and reads a portion of it 

/dis Lordship to Accused What did you read this article for ? 

To show that the opinion is that the bomb has come to 
tay and that it cannot be stopped by these repressive measures. 

Jdis Lordship .-You have not read it to show that it reflects your views? 

^ corroborative of my views 

about repressive measures. ^ views 

'Sw ft? 1 !S' ■ J ■* Accused merely reads it to show 
wliat the writings were with regard to this fact at the time. 

continues: Now, Gentlemen, these are the verv 

srp A^uT-iLr 

was . ^useless to oppose and to give a different vote. The da^ of 

Ee^Sv^CouLcH of ^^ “ 

i have also put in. I W here’th?^ r. P^^^age which he has quoted 
which rivet? tbP wLiI J 1 here the Cotztemporary Review (^Vide D 65 ) 

headed the ‘Ethics of Dynamite’ and 
^ 1894. It IS the article to which reference was made ii 
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the speech. I have just read you. 'There too the observations are to the 
same effect as the observations you find in my article, and also in the 
preceding article. The question is whether it will stop it, or are further 
measures necessary? In England and in India, the same views 

have been expressed, and the same thing has been said in my 
article of 9th June. Now it may be convement for some people to 
draw the conclusion that in criticising the Explosives Act we were 
trying to incite the people to disaffection, hatred and contempt of the 
Government. The whole question to my mind is, do persons throw the 
bomb, or the community ? Another question is whether the proposed 
repressive measures will be sufficient, or whether something more will 
have to be done. I have criticised this matter in the ^Kesari' in the 
same way as it was done by the writers whom I have quoted to you on the 
same arguments, the same conclusions. Not only this, but the whole 
Indian press has expressed the same views. I can only c^uess at 
what the Prosecution intended. I have been rather inconvenienced 
by these articles being put together in the joint charge. These 
two acts have been objected to by all the organs of the Indian reform 
party. That is not my opimonalone, it is the opinion of every one of the 
papers. The object of the writer was to remark upon the Explosives Act 
That Act has been passed, and has become law; but although the law 
as been passed there is no reason why one of us should not write to 
say that this Act will not do good, will not be beneficial to the people, its 
provisions should not have been what they are, and that it should have 
oeen framed on different lines and in a different spirit altogether. It is 
perfectly legitimate to do this in discussing the matter and to set forth these 
facts. I have supported my arguments from various authorities just as 
Mr. Syed Mahomed has taken the article from the ^Contemporary Review' 
q put iiriiis speech. I have shown you from the various extrcts that all 

judge whether it was intended 
assuggested by the Prosecution, as a veiled attempt to excite people 
to throw bombs, or whether it was written in the interests of the peopled 

it wa?imL^P^! ^ judge from the words of the article whether 

^ff^ciLn seeds of dis- 

throw botuT?^ Prosecution says it is a veiled attempt to incite people to 

throw bomba. 1 say such an inference does not follow, and if you^ were 

a°(mme will S^lonV account published in news— papers regarding 

Pennip An . Society; It IS an unnatural tendency. 

£h^ SL?tW cnmii^s by reading accounts of crimes; and if 4 
SuBDose a journalists^ will have to give up their job. 

wilffi susne^i accounts of the Mutiny of 1857, the Government 
buM? S / ^ member of the Anglo-Indiam 

4ry day this was incitement to sedition? The 

Vicerov^s CouuS^ 'bi Poona the same thing was said in the 

in th?public opinion as expressed 

Ise whole thing is nothing 
else but a controversy from the beginning to the end. The Hon. Nawal« 
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Syed Mahomed has taken the same view when speaking in the Viceregal 
Council, as also other newspapers. Then what reason is there to suppose 
that I alone am actuated b}’ criminal motives, while the others wrote in 
good faith ? 

I have put in Ex, 68, 69, 70, 48 B, 44, 45, 46 and 47 ( The 
Stihodha Pairika^ the Stidha 7 '‘ak^ the Dizyan Frakash^ the Indti 
Prakash 5th and 6th May, and the Gztjaraii 31st May and ^14th 
June ). These papers do not belong to the party of reform to which I 
belong though they are pro-Congress papers. Any one who doubts my 
statement may satisfy himself by reading them to see if the same thing has 
not been said by other papers, whether they are Marathi, or Gujrati or 
Anglo- Vernacular, It is the general view of all the parties not only in 
the Maharashtra but throughout the country that these repressive meas- 
ures will be useless and that something more is necessary. I have also 

read to you the views of the Secretary of State. But even if my view was 
totally disapproved, I was entitled to bring it to the attention of Govern- 
ment, It was not totally disapproved by Government, and Lord Morley 
has considered it necessary to introduce some measures of reform far more 
advanced than he originally intended. The other day Lord Curzon spoke 
about the Amir of Cabul in the House of Lords, and Lord Morley de- 
precated the language used by him as he thought that it was likely to 
create irritation. But he never thought of prosecuting Lord Curzon for 
exciting the Amir against the Government of India, You cannot charge 
the Hon. Nawab Syed Mahomed with the intention of creating disaffection 

or exciting disaffection. It was his duty as a member of the Council to 
express his views. In the same manner it was my duty to give my opin- 
ion freely as a journalist. This is not my opinion only, but it is the 
opinion of the whole Indian Reform Party ; and if in expressing that opin- 
ion words are nsed which may be presumed to denote an attempt to ex- 
cite disaffection according to a certain legal fiction, I ask you not to take 

that into your consideration. [Reads Ex. I. article of 9th June, ‘English 
rule is admittedly alien.’] It has been shown that taxation in this country 
has affected the prosperity of British India, and it is out of all proportion 
to the taxation in Great Britain. I may be right or wrong. The question 
is whether I have a right to say it or not. The Anglo-Indian press has 
been openly saying that they do not want concessions to be given to the 

people. On the other hand we say that the agitation is due to the faulty 
system of administration and it can be stopped only by granting conces- 
sions to the people and not by repressive measures. It is a question of 
liberty of the press — it is not a question of an individual. The question 
is whether, when a repressive Act is passed, the people are entitled or 
not to express their views frankly and openly. If such language isopen 
to misconstruction, I should like to know what is not likely to be mis- 
understood. I have quoted the case of Zenger on this point to show that 
judged from such a narrow stand-point, there is nothing in the world, — 
not even the words in the Bible — safe from misconstruction being put 
upon it. Therefore, what you have to look to is the spirit in which the 
controversy is carried on. 
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_ Now, I shall refer to the card, (K) which is put in by the Prosecu- 
tion. That card has been found in the search. The Prosecution think it 
of such iuipoitauce that they have photographed it aud I shaU be m^h 

surprised if it is not sent home for the inspection of Lord Morlev The 
history of that card is something like this. lioriey. 

ms Lordship I have not seen the photograph : it is not an 
exhibit . 


Accused:— We have been supplied with a photograph. Of course: 
the insinuation to be drawn from, the card is that I was engao-ed in manu- 
facturing bombs or some explosives, and that is the reason why the names 
of these books appear in the card ! It was found along with some other 
papers in the search in the drawer of my writing table— a drawer which 
was not locked up. It was found with "other papers I have 

put in those papers in order that you may judge of the 

character of the other papers that were found along with it and the 
purpose for which it was written and to show whether they were papers 
of ordinary daily business or whether it was kept in some other part of the 
drawer. That was the reason why I questioned the Police Officer aud 
remarked that the card was found behind my back. This card was 
ound among daily papers of business and not in some nook and corner 
where it could not be discovered by any one. I have told you that after 
i wrote this article we wanted to criticise in detail the provisions of 
the Explosives Act and especially the definition of an explosive, 
w icn according to the Act, includes even ordinary kerosine oil. It was 
necessary to collect materials to see whether the definition given in the 
Explosives Act tallies with the definition given in the works on explosives. 
iUe only reference book we had there was Encyclopedia Britannica and 
at was not enough and naturally the first impluse was to refer to the 
catalogue to see whether there was any work on explosives. If you will 
see the card you will find _ that there is one portion scratched and 
to rewritten with the prices. Here is the catalogue to 

Lid publication, but I do not purchase it every year. Now, in that 

ffi foundLTSl is an abbreviated name, and the other 

T® Vu- ^ ^yl^ord, this may be inspected by the 

f . index. (Accused hands up Catalogue of 

V 2 1902 Edition.) You will find thL two names, 

L . by Eisler’ and the name 

of the catalogue in which it is to be found. On page 34 the book in’ 

iS ^ marked it with red pencil. If you will 

ookat the card you will find there the title. Crosby is the name 

to and^hfr® general index a particular catalogue is referred 

to and there you have the full name. 

ordinkiiLoLf^ ^ folding card. But' it was really 

sent tolmf T? d subsequently. It was not intended to 1 

searoh Mr. Sullivan if he went to my library and made 

card a' ‘No-’ ¥ ' 


thouglit 


that enougit and the 


C£ 



was carried away as a trophy of the search. Insinuations 
and innuendoes will be made before you in connection with this cardy 
and I would, therefore, draw your attention to the order in which these 
two books appeared in the general catalogue. They are in the same order. 

® Modern Explosives^ is mentioned first and then follows ‘Nitro-Explosive’ ; 
subjoined to these names are the prices, and the names of the authors and 
publishers. 

Now, the papers found along with the card are the most ordinary papers. 
There is a letter from a gentleman asking as to how he should establish 
a school ; then there is an abstract from an opinion on my book on 
the ‘Arctic Home in the Vedas.’ Also two long— hand reports of my 
speech at Surat. 1 ask you to judge of the card in connection with these 
papers. The scratched portion is taken from the general index and the 
other portion from the general catalogue. I do not know with what 
object the Prosecution have put in the card. It means nothing. If they 
mean to say that there is something hidden in it — something ulterior— 
there is nothing to support the suspicion, because the card was among 
other papers which were placed in an open drawer. If it is suggested 
that the card was purposely placed among these papers and the drawer 
purposely left open so as not to attract suspicion, then I say that if you 
are to suspect in that way there will be no end to suspicions. In that 
way, the fact that the catalogue was in the library might also be looked 
upon with suspicion. In short, I do not see what connection this card 
has with the whole case and how you can rely upon it. As I have already 
explained we were then engaged in commenting upon the Explosives Act 
and as a matter of fact the detailed provisions ot the Act were criticised 
in the ^ Kesari^ of the 16th June. (Vide D. 66) The heading of the 
article is ‘ A couple of New Acts ’ or the ‘ Twin Acts.’ In that article 
the detailed provisions of the Explosives Act have been 
criticised and referred to. The definition of explosives is 
given at some length. The whole of the third column and fourth 
column criticises the definition of the Act, and the last 
column is devoted to comments on the Press Act. The definition of 
the Explosives Act has here been compared with the definition of the 
English Act of 1883. 

[At this stage the court adjourned for lunch.] 

^ — Canyon give me any idea as to how long you will 

take'^ 

Accused I think I will finish this evening. And I think if Your 
Lordship will give me 15 or 20 minutes to-morrow I can finish. 

His Lordship : — Otherwise you have finished. 

Acctised Yes] My Lord. 

■ [AFTER TIFFIN.-] 

come to the third charge. I do not know how the same article 
can legally be put in under two sections. I am not, jnst now, going 
to discuss the efiect of having the same article placed under Wo sections. 
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Whether the charges are cumulative or alternative and whether a man can 
be .punished cumulatively under the two sections, is another matter. I will 
read to you the sections and explain what they mean and you will then 
be able to say whether the writing comes under these two sections ( Reads 
section 153 A.) Now the section provides ‘ whoever promotes or attempts 
to promote The wording of the section appears to me to be very faulty 
or defective. Promoting evidently does not mean a particular effect It 
is inclusive and of course it comes too much into conformity with the words 
above. I think that ‘promotes’ there is not intended as separate. The 
latter wording is ‘attempts to promote.’ It is the same kin d of wordincr 
as in Section 124 A ‘excites or attempts to excite’ — ‘-promotes or attemntt 
to promote.” As I have explained in the case of Section 124 A it seems 
to me that for the word “promotes” in the first part no intention is needed 
while under the latter part of the section particular intention and object are 
included. As I explained then, no attempt can be an aimless attempt the 
very word shows that something is aimed at. I throw a stone at random- 
It is not attempting anything. It is only throwing a stone and you mav say 
my. intention is to throw a stone. But when I throw a stone at the Lniversitv 
Clock, I may miss it as it is too high to hit— but if it can be shown from 

other circumstances that I throw it with that object it is attemptiiio- it. Mv 
idea of attempt is that something must be aimed at. There cannot be as I 
have said an aimless attempt and here the attempt is to promote feelino-s 
of enmity. Tike attempting to excite disaffection it requires intention and 
motive, both. You cannot conceive of an aimless attempt. There is no 
attempt without some end in view without a crime or action beino- kent in 
view. Well, if you have something else in view and something occurs 
wmch was not likely, that is not covered by this Section, 


I that point. It is reported in the 

Reporter No. 14, Aplil 1907. It is the case of the proprietor 

Ma^strate to the Punjab High Court. It was not tried by a Jury. There 

imd? only case I find reported 
under Section 153 A. The Chief Justice there seems to interpret th^word 

^Isa mean intention and takes it along with the word iiitentibn. 

Will read }oii his words. ( Reads from Punjab Weekly Reporter No. 14 

April 1907 from ‘ promotes’ to ‘effect.’) 


Ifzs Lordship: — May I see that case ? 

[ Accused hands up the book and after His Tordship has read it he 
hands it back.] 

the Punjay Judges have held that the phrase ‘ promotes or 
fn w?I ^ promote feelings of enmity or hatred ’ here includes conscious 

X ^ promotion. It is not to be inferred merely from the 
art-eles. It must be inferred from other circumstances. It is just like the 

SSSstV? - f ^ ‘ 'i^ferent classes of his 

r? y r ; suojects. • ^Wha^ is to be inferred .from this word ‘ classes.’? 

1 mean two political classes ? I venture to say, that it cannot meaii two 

4 parties j or ^ which are based on difertot principles • It maj^ 
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mean Hindus and Mahomedans. It may mean as has been held between 
Europeans and Indians. But the distinction cannot be between two 
political parties. They are not called classes. They are called parties . It may 
mean Armenians and Catholics, Protestants and Jews but it cannot mean 
Conservatives and liberals. As regards the ^question of^ His Majesty’s 
subjects, it has been held to mean Europeans and Natives or Indians. 
Classes which have a prominent mark of distinction are to be regarded as 
different classes of His Majesty’s subjects. But I contend that this cannot be 
taken to mean a distinction or division into political parties so far as thepbject 
of this section is concerned. Thus we have the explanation [ Reads ' it does 
not amount ’ down to ‘ intention ] That phrase again shows that 
malicious intention is intended by the word ‘ promotes or attempts to 
promote. ‘[Reads down to ‘subjects.’] Again the 

‘classes.’ More or less in this section it is intended ^that 

feelings may not be roused between different classes or communities, 
that they may not act one against another. That seems to be the object of 
this section. Now in the one I pointed out it shows that some kind of cri- 
minal attempt is necessary to prove a case under this section and it is also 
held that without actual criminal intent something may ^ be said, or w^iitteii, 
anything of that kind may be done with the object of miminising diffeiences 
or pointing out defects. Suppose I wrote a book pointing out the differences 
between the Hindus and Mahomedans saying who I think is in the right. 
That would not come under the section ! As I have explained ^ malicious 
intention does not come in here. As in the case of Section 124A. it is made 
clear in the explanation. So long as it is merely an explanation, merdy 
intended to explain the words in the first paragraph, the burden is on ^the 
Prosecution to show that the case is not covered by this explanation. 


jtlLj;.' 


His Lordship ; — I have had the case to which you referred brought up. 

I see it is Punjab High Court Records Vol. 42, 23rd September. 

Accused continuing said ; — So in the first place what I want to show is 
that there are no classes mentioned in the article. A whole page of that article 
is full of criticisms on the Explosives Act and the Press Act. It co^d only 
be contended remotely by straining the words that in crticising the 
provisions of the Explosives Act it was intended to incite persons to throw 
bombs at the other community. I do not think that meaning could be 
put upon that article. 

It is further doubtful whether Bureaucracy comes in the words of this 
section as a class of His Majesty’s subjects. I am charged under section 
153 A in regard to the second article. Which classes it does not say and I do -^ 
not know whether it means between Europeans or Natives or between 
other classes. 

His Lordship : — Let me see the charge. 

Accused : — I do not think the classes are mentioned. They are not in 
the copy I received. 

His Lordship I see that the words are as follows. ‘By printed words 
promoted or attempted to promote feelings of enmity and hatred between 
classes of his Majesty’s subjects.’ 
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Accttsed .-—That is all ; the classes are not specified. 

His Lordship: — No, the classes are not specified,' 

Accused: —So, I am labouring under disadvantage. I cannot say whether 
it is between Europeans or whether it is between Hindus and Mahomedans or 
between Jains and Sikhs. Of course if I mention some particular class now the 
Prosecution may take up some other class afterwards . Some one is responsible 
for having made the charge defective. I presume Europeans and Natives 
are intended. But that defect in the charge, I would ask your Eordshin 
to make a note of as it places me at great disadvantage in auswerino- it and the 
charge must fail. The article was not intended to promote enmity or hatred 
between the classes, and it was a criticism upon the Press and Ex- 
plosives Acts. The innuendo that is likely to be drawn from the words is • ‘here^it 
is; you promote or excite the people by saying that bombs can be easily made 
&c . . If you comment upon a particular thing you are bound to give not onlv 
your own views, but reasons in support of that view, and when ySu mve those 
reasons you cannot be construed into meaning something else. The obiect 
is clear that I was commenting upon particular sections of these two arts 
The aim and object is plainly before yon, so there must be some evidence 

placed before the Jury to prove that my obiect was quite different. Manv 
hypothetical cases might be put to yon, likely or unlikely. Nothiim is un- 
likely, just a,s in Napoleon’s Dictionary, nothing was impossible. But we'have 
to see what is the natural construction to be put upon it. Then ao-ain the 
same article has been made the basis of a charge under Section'’l24 4 
Apart from the legal technicality it appears to me to be somethino- like this 
A guest comes to me and I present him tvitJi a dish of food, %ke emhiv 
dish I present to another guest ! ! The same words are made to supnort 
two offences. ^ We know that in Mathematics a stone can kill two bir^ at 
one time, if it has got sufi&cient velocity, but I did not know that one set 
of words^ could be charged under two Sections . That is why I wanted the 

prosecution to specify the words charged under 124 A and the words charo-Arl 
under 153 A. cuai^ea 


^ This third charge is not only vague and defective, but Section 153A. I 
maintain, is not applicable to that article. The words are not mentioned 
the classes are not mentioned, the bureaucracy cannot be a class under 
this section. On the point of law particularly, there is nothing to support 
the charge regarding this article. 


n Lord, I would like to refer to some sections of the 

L. lA C.I beg your Eordship’s attention to sections 298, and 299 of 
+ j *5' the duties of the Judge and the dirties of the Jury, 
i stated in the beginning in explaining section 124A. the Eno-lish 
few on the subject. The jury may have the help of the legal maximrthat 

‘‘ every man intends the consequences of his act,’ but it is their duty also 
to examine all the surrounding circumstances. That has been the few 

since 1792. Now the practice in England ever since has been to leave the 

whole question to the Jury. In fact that was the reform effected, and 
tnat reform substantially effected the liberty of the press in England. 

Judge has to give the law, and the Jury hae to take the surroi 
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circumstances into con^deratmn and return ^ of 

Indian law is based on Englisb law, and f f f to^ 

I: A" If Lordship %fers to section 298 and 299 yon ^li find 

that the dnties of Jndge and Jnly are dearly definei Of ® ' 

perfectly fithin the discretion of yonr Lordshtp ^ *‘“5 “ 

not. The Judge may give his opinion or may not e his opii o . 

I wiU read the duties of the Jury. 

(a) to decide which view of the facts is true and to return the 

verdict which under such view ought, according to the direction of the 
Judge, to be returned. 

(d) to determine the meaning of all teachnical terms ( (Aher than 
terms of law ) and words used in an unusual sense which it may be neces- 
sary to determine, whether such words occur in documents or not, 

(^r) to decide aU questions which according to law are to be deemed 

questions of fact; 

(d\ to decide whether general indefinite expressions do or do not 
anplv to particular cases unless such expressions refer to legal procedure or 
unless their meaning is ascertained by law, in either of which cases it is the 
duty of the Judge to decide their meaning. 

It is the same as in Fox’s Libel Act. The second illustration 
T hai^ read to you shows that the considerations include motive, 
Lr Mention and mental state. These are matters for the 
Jury to consider. They are left entirely to them. The Jury is not to accept in 
ference They are to take all the surrotmding circumstances into considera- 
tSm Of course so far as I can say there has not been a case where so many 

surrounding circumstances have influenced the case. ^ 

depend upon the words and the inference drawm from the Icj^al fictio i.. 
Then there is the direction of the Chief Justice, Sir Lawrence Jenkins, in 
the case Empress-vs-Luxman, reported in Vol. II, Bombay Law Reporter 
1 ono I hope your Lordship will be pleased to direct them accordingly . Is 
it a question of pure law, or law and fact? The Jmy take i»‘° 

all the surrounding circumstances the time, place 6cc. Now in cases wine 
were decided in 1900 none of the surrounding circumstances was. 
takeh intoaccount.lt may have been due to the fact that they _ vrere not 
explaihed, that they were not considered by the Jury. I main am ^^i^ 
if those circumstances are explained the Jury is bound to take them 

nto consideration . I maintain that the word ‘ intention ’ is inore com- 
isive than the word ‘attempt.’ The Chief Justice here says ‘ you 
to say whether it is an attempt or not ’ After that yon may use the 
inaxiiii that every man intends the consequences of liis acts, out it 
mi wish to prove intention other circumstances must be taken^intQ 
’ohsideration. Then as regards the controversy I claim the tight ot 
private defence. Of course this does not come quite under the provisions- 
>f tie I. Has or has not * a man any right of private deki^^^^ 

n remedy is to go to ' a court of law, and if- he' 
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cannot go to a court of law is there no other remedy ? In the present case 
going to a court of law depends upon the Government. Does it mean 
that the Anglo-Indian press has a licence to abuse the native press ? I don’t 
think that it can be contended for a moment that is the state of the 
law at present. Speaking of the right of private defence against property 
I would only say that property includes reputation. It would be very 
strange to say that a man has no right to defend his reputation, and the 
reputation of his party ; to say that would mean that a man cannot prosecute 

another man for defamation. Repirtation is considered a valuable property. 
Taking the case in that light , if certain newspapers charge me with bad 
motives, and they say that certain individuals ought to be whipped by 
sweepers in the public street there is surely some right, I maintain a leo-i 
right. There can be no question about it that a man must have some 
right to defend himself and his party. The matter may not go to the 

length of challenging another to a duel, but the right must extend 
to some length, and that length must extend to defending oneself 
and one’s party in a newspaper. Anything said in self-defence does 
.not come under the I. P. C. Then I would like to say a few words. My Rord 
about the liberty of the press. It is said that it is given by the explanation 
of section 124A. But the word ‘ attempt ’ leaves a wide margin, and I 
don’t think that the use of the word ‘ attempt ’ there is intended to show 

that there is only a legal inference, and if you do not go beyond that you 
are protected. English law is that the whole question is left to the Jury, and 
if the intention is to be inferred from the act alone then the right is very 
restricted. Any word you write may be interpreted in any way. You 
may have no criminal mind and you may be punished for it. Now I will 
read to you what is stated by Stephens in his work on Criminal Daw 
i(Reads from Page 348 Vol. 2 ) 

‘ That the practical enforcement of this doctrine was wholly inconsis- 
tent with any serious public discussion of political affairs is obvious, and so 
long as it was recognised as the law of the land, all such discussion existed 
only on sufference. ’ 

You could only beg, you could not claim as a right. Political discussion 
or conroversy could be carried on only on the sufference of Government. 

_ So in ^ the three cases decided by this High Court the judges have 
^given the direction to the J ury that a certain amount of liberty is allowed 
to the Tress in this [country. In England the question of inference and 
intention is left to the Jury. I contend that speaking from the 
tegal point of view the only way in which the liberty of the press can be 
■defended is by leaving the whole question entirely to the Jury as a safe- 

H is no definition except what we 

nnq m the explanation of the wording of Section 124 A. Even in these 
;^es tl^ question is left to the Jury; lo we arrive at the samelsult a^£ 
England.^ T do not mean that English law is to be applied here. Indian 
l^ rs cpdrEed But we can interpret it with the help of the English law 
wr ich forms the basis of the Indian law. If the act is committed we cah 
amve at the intention of the act. The purpose for which these words Were 
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uttered cannot be inferred from the mere fact that these words were tittered 
or published. Now there is one more point we have to consider ; whether 
any effect has been produced on the community. It is said that it does not 
matter whether any effect is produced upon the community, because an 
attempt must necessarily always be unsuccessful. I say that is not a 
correct view of the matter. You may take an article written in the Kesai'i 
two years ago. Is not the factor of time material there ? The article has 
been before the public for two years ; what effect has it produced ? Time 

is an important matter in deciding whether it is an attempt or not. I do 
not say very great importance or value must be attached to it, but it would 
not be right to attach no value to it. I will read only one passage to show' 
that it was not the intention of the waiter to excite feelings of enmity and 
hatred. It may be said that I should have referred to the good work the 
Bureaucracy had been doing . I will refer to Erskine to show that that sort 
of argument was used in the case of Eambert and Perry in 1793. (Reads 
from Vol. 1 page 213 of Erskine’s speeches from ^Mr. Attorney General’ to 
^ the constitution. ’ ) Those are minor points but I answ^'er them in ex- 
plaining as there is no right of reply. I have not cited English law here 
with the wish that it should be used^here instead of the Indian law. But 
the consideration of the English law is very important in the intei'pretation 
of the Indian law. In fact it has been very often said that Indian law is the 
same as English law and that w^e have in India the same liberty of the Press 
as is enjoyed in England and that Indian Editors may write with as much 
freedom as is enjoyed by English Editors. Stephens in his work says 
f Reads from ‘ now proposed’ to ‘hamper.’) and again in Mr. Chow- 
dhari’s book in the Appendix page 8 the following occurs ( Reads ‘ pale of 
law, ’ down to ‘ violent, personal or unfair. ’ ) The whole question is one of 

criminal intention. It may be violent or unfair but it must be written with 
criminal intention ; some . words may be stronger than the occasion de- 
mands, it may even be vehement but that does not matter. There can be 
no sedition without criminal intent and that intent is to be inferred from 
the surrounding circumstances. Then again it might be urged by the Pro- 
secution that when it is alleged that it is a controversy as to a certain 
extent, I attempt to plead justification. That is not what is meant and I 
must clear myself on that point. We are not pleading justifica^ 
tioii but say that there is no seditious intention at all. Lastly 
it is likely that the old argument of lighting a cigar in a powder 

magazine may be urged. There is no evidence here that these articles ^ 
were read in Bengal. I simply give expression to the view of the public ; 
giving expression is a different thing from inciting unrest. I do not want to 
tty your patience, Gentlemen of Jury, but if you like you may refer tp 
those newpapers. I cannot be taken to task, for so may writers expressing 
the same thing in different words. There may be some differences of 
opinion. One man may agree in 10 points, another in 12 and still another 
ill 45 points. It is a controversy. One section of the Public Press advocating 
the cause of the Bureaucracy and supporting them and their measures and 
another section of the Press supporting the Bureaucracy and at the same 
time condemning all these measures. The controversy has not been 
provoked or created by us. The bomb-oxttrages give rise to the controversy 
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as being a topic of the day. Every newspaper writer was bound to express 
his opinion on it. Having allowed one section of the Press to express an 
opinion on the fact it was only fair that the other section of the otpcc 
should have a similar liberty. The whole point in the case is this. Replies 
were necessary from week to week to the points raised in the controversy 
which was due to the repressive policy of Government. By usino- innuendo^’ 
and insinuations this cannot be interpreted into meaning some thino- different 
1 read one more passage which shows how intention is considered and how 
it is very delicate to infer a particular intention in a man from any parti- 
cular act. I am going to read a case published in Hansard’s Parliamenl-arv 
Debates 1884. It is a case like that of Reg. V. Binns which was quoted 
previously. In this case Lord Salisbury took Mr. Chamberlain to task for 
having said that 100,000 men would march to London. His Lordship 
said that it was an incitement to violence and that Mr.Chamberlain ought to 
have been brought before a magistrate and tried (Reads from Hansard pao-e 
643;. It is the same thing in the case Reg. V. Binus reported iu- 26 
State Trials page 595. When a man is speaking or writing in view of the 
public it is impossible for him to weigh all his words with that calmness with 
which they are weighed by the lawyer or the judge. We have to write or 
speak on the ^ spur of the moment. We cannot weigh our words- we use 
words, occasionally words which we too would not use upon deliberation. 
Gentlemen of the Jury, you ought to take into consideration this fact in 
coming to a conclusion as to the criminal intention in this case. It is due to 
the fact that sedition cases are left to the Jury that those cases are so rare 
now in England. They have a popular form of government in EnglaS? 
they . know how to deal with Judges there. And so if intention is not proved 
by the incriminating articles the other articles cannot be used to prove or 
siqiplement, the proof or supply the deficiency of proof in the incriminating 
articles. If what is in the articles is seditious it does not need the other 
articles to prove it. If the first article does not show intention, then the 
second cannot be used. If it is sedition it does not require extracts, to prove 

That is why I objected 
Mr ^ 1 ^^ at the beginning and I quoted a passage from 

last case 

5^ Mayne’s Criminal Law page 

552 ord Edition up to into consideration.’; He takes much the same view 

“""“ely, that if the articles are not 
seditious you cannot make them seditious by putting in other articles. 

wisli to say something about the translations; and this . isLthe 
last point I will refer to. I have pointed out the mistakes in these ' tehs! 
lafaons. There are minor errors here and there which I do not insist upon ' 

a? 'A- -P” words such as ‘ tyrSca?ni 

LeSn read here to you from 

' istinctiv ’dSerri7‘ ‘^^spotism are confounded there and have a 

- ^.tneaning m , writings on -political science 

■ ?ISi?thit?he Miom^of''^ confusion in; the; translations to Mich, I object*' 

■-anothcf '■ iT * ■ ^?ot be the same as thosi of 

- . - i I wuld like to point out'-thaf the translator Ms hot placed iH''fhe 
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witness box but someone else ; and be was asked to voncb^ for tbe correct- 
ness of the translation. Of course it is an official translation and therefore 
there is a certain presumption of correctness in that ; but where particular 
passages were pointed out as wrong the real translator ought to have 
been placed in the witness box. The charge is based not upon the original 
Marathi but upon the translation. It should have been based upon the 
-orio'inal Marathi article and then the translations ought to have been put in. 

It may be said that the defence has not produced its own translation. That 
is a burden v/hich the defence can not be made to bear. It is for the Proseu- 
tion to prove that the translation is correct. Here the charge is based on 
the English translation and not on the original Marathi article. Supposing 
this was an English article and supposing an Englishman were charged with 
sedition the charge would fail if the prosecution proceeded on a document 
in which, it was proved, different words to those wnitten were inserted. Here 
there are differences between the original words in Marathi in the 
KcsctT^ and the words used in the translations. 

Advocate General : — If Mr. Tilak would be a little correct, I might 
have a few minutes. The charges are based upon the Marathi articles as 
translated. He may be a little correct even in small matters. 

Accused : — ^The Marathi article in the original and the Marathi article 
as translated are two different things; the charge is based upon the English 
■translation of these articles and if these translations are not correct the charge 
must fall through. The charges ought to have been based on the Marathi 

articles. I have shown that the translations are wrong in my cross-examination 
-of Mr. Joshi. It may be the practice hitherto to base a charge on translations 
but I have never heard before that translations were so grossly incorrect. The 
‘effect is to be judged on the Marathi-speaking community. There is no 
evidence before your Lordship or the Jury as to what has been the 
effect on the Marathi-speaking community. It is very likely that Government 
has criven sanction on the translations and not on the original articles. 
Therefore the Prosecution must stand or fall by the correctness or 
incorrectness of those translations. If the effect is to be judged on the 
Marathi-speaking people it must be of the original words. You cannot 
judge as to what stage of political education they have advanced. We have 
been in close touch with the Marathi community. We know what political 
views they hold and what their prejudices are and how these articles are 
likely to affect them. To convince the Jury of the effect, some evidence should 
be produced as to the state of that community. Of course in Bombay you say 
that people are an ignorant community. Take these 

articles ahd you will see that it needs some intelligence to read and understand 

^ t^^ You must see the effect on the minds of the readers. That has been 

expressly admitted in the last Kesari case and also in tfe^ 
p^bna is the centre of political activity. We have had the Sarvajanik 
Sabha there and from the time of Justice Ranade these doctrines have been 
preached. It has been so for the last 25 or 30 years. A community like that 
■cannot be supposed to be an ignorant community ; and you must see what 
•effect my words may produce upon an educated public. It is for you to 
judge^^y^ the articles are liMy to have o !Marathi-spealdng 
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community . I liope your Lordship will devote your attention to this and 
take it into your Lordship’s consideration. I have nearly finished but I 
would hke to look at my notes to see if I have left any points. 

[ The Court was adjourned tiU Wednesday. ] 

EIGHTH DAY. 

TV n esday 22nd Ju ly , 

‘ Mr. Tilak resumed his address at 11-30 A. m. 

He said; — I have only, in support of what I said yesterday evening, 
to bring to your Lordship’s notice Sections 294, 663 and 708 of Mayne’s. 
Criminal Law, 3rd Edition. I would like to read certain portions of them. 
Section 294 deals with the word intention in 124 A and it states. (Reads 
from ‘ but I add ’ to ‘circumstances’ ) . 

That means in presuming intention from the -words the Jury mtist take 
into account aU the other circumstances . I am only referring you to the 
authorities. Of course I have dealt with this question myself before. Section 
663 is about the charges ; it reads { Reads from 663 down to ‘ no meaning ’ . } 
What I say, as I have brought it to your Lordship’s notice, is that the 
charges are based on the translations; and even if they were based on the articles 
the Crown is bonnd by the interpretation they put on the originals . Section 
708 says (Reads 708 from ‘foregoing remarks’ down to ‘criminal intent.’) 
These are the three sections which I say are in support of what I said last 
evening and which I wish to bring to your Lordship’s notice. I have done 

now with my defence and my first duty is to thank you. Gentlemen of the 
Jury, for the indulgence you were kind enough to show me in listening to me 
for so many days. I was placed at a disadvantage by the vagueness of the 
charges. I did not wish to detain you so long but 1 was bound to do so in 
my own interest and in the interest of the cause which I represent. Of course 
I have taxed your patience. If I have done so, more than was necessary in your 
Opinion, you will excuse me. The last word in such a prosecution is not with 
the Prosecution but with his Lordship; and, as I am confident, that word will 
be impartial. I have taken a course which has not formerly been taken. I 
must also express my thanks to the Prosecution. I knew that in undertaking 
to defend the case myself I would have to put up with interruptions as the 
law allows and I may have been interrupted on a number of occasions ; 
for as you know when a layman defends himself he is bound tO; m 
mistakes. I have to thank the Advocate General for the kindness and 
courtesy -with which he has treated me. I do not possess his leaniing and 
ability and so I can only place my case before the Jury from a personal and 
common sense point of view. That is my only excuse for addressing yon 
personally. But I ran some risks and one was that I might be interrupted 
and then it would have been difficult for me to go on. If the learned 
Advocate General had taken that course I should have been: in , a, difficulty. 
Lbiave had to make some remarks abo-ut the Prosecution; but that is a 
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different question from the other question, that is the courtesy with which 

lie has treated me. I shoiJd have liked to have availed myself of his learning* 
but I think I am expressing the opinion of everyone, not only here but 
outside the Court, that for the first time I find him in a wrong place.’ And 
now, Genlemen, once more I thank you for the patience with which you 
have heard me* 0?he case is very clear and if I have put it to you rather 
hluntly it is because I am not used to forensic tactics. I have not delayed 
you intentionally. You have the articles before you and as I told you these 
articles lia^e been written in the course of a controversy which 
is an old ^ one a struggle between the Bureaucracy and the 
peojde of this country. Here is a book in my hand. It gives proceedino-s of 
the Sar\ajanik Sabha and the East India Association in the time of th^ late 
Rao Sahib Mandlik &c. From all these you will find that this controversy 
has-been going on ever since the year 1860. It is an old controversy and I 
read to you a few extracts from the literature of the reform party to show that 
what I have said in my articles is not new and that there is nothing in them 
to excite feelings against the Government. If there is anythin gin it it is merely 
expressions of our views. I do not accept blindly all the opinions which 
are constantly placed before me. Ido not mean to say that whenever I 
quote a book I feel eveiy sentiment and accept every argument stated 
therein. In quoting them I wanted only to show that the controversy is not 
a new one and that it has been carried on for the past 30 or 40 years and 
that I am not entirely responsible for the views expressed in iny articles. 
“The Bureaucracy is not the Government. It is likely to be urged ^ take 
away the Bureaucracy and what hope is left ? ’ The correct way for a British 
Colony is not to be governed b/ a Bureaucracy; there are^ther ways 
As Professor Amos says in his book on Politics—: 

^ ‘‘Nevertheless the case is more clear in respect of countries like British 
India, in which, through a series of fortuitous circumstances, England has 
been called to govern a population of alien race, language, and customs 
out of all numerical proportion to the Knglish residing in the country. In 
such a case, the duties of Government can neither he ignored nor resigned 
nor transferred. They are a trust for a coming generation and for a new 
age. Every opportunity must be taken, as it is being taken in practice 
more and more, to habituate the native population to the duties of self-govern- 
ment and to prepare them for a time when the imposed and alien rule 
can be first relaxed, then shared, and finally withdrawn.” 

^ It is not a question of the very existence of Government, but of 
the form of Government. I have already referred you to what Major 
Evans Bell says on the subject and that is exactly what Lord Mot- 
ley says. The question does not touch the existence of Government. The 
bomb-outrages were quickly condemned in my paper as in the Anglo-Indian 
papers. We do not hold that bomb throwing is not a criminal act and is 
not reprehensible. We condemn it. But in condemning it we say that we 

measures of Governmeut. I also ex- 
plain mat it ^ a power wbich can be created without requiring much 
preparation. There are certain powers which can be created by means of 
a physical act . This is nothing- of the kind ; it is something like a spell and 
it; deseives to be condemned; but in order to repress it and get rid of it cer- 
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fain refol'ms are necessary in the administration. Both parties are taking 
advantao'e of the presence of the bomb. The Bureaucratic party are taking 
advantage of it to suppress political agitation and the other party is taking 
advantage of it to claim some reforms. I can certainly ask at your hands 

the same privilege in this 'Country as is enjoyed by the English 
Tress at home. It is a very important question. It is the same question which 
Was foiio-ht out by Erskiiie in the case of the Dean of St. Asaph. It is 
the question that was fought ^ out in England as long ago as 1792. 
English people now enjoy the liberty of the Press which they demanded 

and o-ot in the 18th Century* This is a similar case and all that I ask is 
to ^^'ive it a patient hearing. I know you are placed at a certain disadvantage 
by^iot knowing Marathi; but you have another advantage which a Marathi- 
knowino* Jury might not have possessed. You are proud of your traditions. 
‘You have got liberty of the Press after a long struggle and I believe that 

you attach more importance to that than even we do here . I can trace 
a oreat” struggle between the people on the one hand and a mighty 
Bureaucracy on the other. And I ask you to help us, not me personally, 
but the whole of India in our endeavours to obtain a share in the Govern- 
ment of this country. The matter has come to a critical stage; we are in 
want of help ; you can give it to us. I am now on the wrong side 

of life according to the Indian standard of life. Forme it can only 
be a matter of a few years, but future generations will look to your 
verdict and see whether you have judged wrong or right. The 
verdict is likely to be a memorable one in the history cf the struggle 
•for the freedom of the Indian Press. You have a heavy responsibility upon 
you. It is, I state again and again, not a personal question. If at least one 
of you would come forward and say that I was right in what I did it will 

be a matter of satisfaction to me ; for I know that if the Jury are not tiiia- 
nimous in England another trial would take place. It is not so here but 
it would be a moral support upon which I would rely with great satisfaction. 
It is a question mainly of intention. You have all read the passages your- 
selves and you can determine the meaning cf those passages and can say 

what the intention was. Was it there an attempt to excite disaffection or 
enmity or hatred between any classes of his Majesty’s subjects? And remember 
that an attempt includes intention and there cannot be an aimless attempt. 
When I was in school I was taught a small sentence. ‘ Caesar aimed at 

the crown but failed.’ That clearly explains the word attempt. Novr 
as .1 have put all the circumstances before you you must read the writings 
for yourselves and decide whether those passages do intend to excite dis- 
affection or feelings of enmity. If you could come to a unanimous verdict, 

well and good. If not, then do hot try to come to an artificial unanimity. 
Even one of you saying that I was right would be a source 
of. satisfaction to me-a kind of moral support. If you cannot come 
‘to a unanimous conclusion you will state what you think, each of 
you, whether the articles in question are criminal or not. You might not 
agree with my views. Even if you do not agree, you are entitled to say that in 
your opinion the matter does not come under Section 124 A. You may 
agree or not with me, you may accept my views or not accept my views. 
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lliatis not the point at issue. The point is whether I was within 

Sol andTe'lnlT.^ 

It S not J out herej That is the point at issued 

mv views .7 of whether the views are correct. I may, who knows, alter 
wLt fh ’ oome to your mews. You will presently hear 

wUl arlrl^ vocate General has to say and after him His Tordship 

_address you. The responsibility is yours; you will have to return a 

senfm the people and knowing their 

imeiits and thoughts you will have to say what you think would be the 

tu musr^ circumstaLs outsidl tHs court! 

which is ^ ^ my name in connection with something 

shin’s 110?°^^ on in this city. I wanted to bring the matter to His Lord- 

wffl have ^ G^^tlemen of the Jury, you 

"1 to eave all that out of your consideration. I know that ther; are 

Judae ^ prejudices, 

a e me on facts. One reason I undertook to defend myself was 

>.hat you would know the man I have fnld Tren i 1.14.11 
wTiaf-.TUo a Ti ^ ® perhaps bluntly,' 

wha I have done. I have concealed nothing from you. I have stated 

v 4 dic?L^^^T i T anything wrong therein you can return a 

in it ao- But I beheve, nay I am confident, you will find nothing 

deratioH^^' after taking all the circumstances into consi- 

Srea!t f/ I am quite confident about it. I 

til? 1, myself but m the interest of the cause which I have 

onour to re^esent. It is a cause that is sacred and I doubt not, 
Gentlemen, that He before whom all of us will have to stand one day and 
len er an account of our actions wiU inspire you with the courage of your 
convictions and help you in arriving at a right decision on the issue involved. 

m lUIS C3,S0 o 

My Lord, I have done. I have already referred to the vagueness of^ 
_ihe charges and 1 there is anything which I have not touched upon and ' 

neJ and if he brings out Lything 

new, I request that I may be given an opportunity of replying. 

toiirhe? tiiere is any new point j^ou have 

oucjied npoii, I will give you a chance' of replying. 

Gentlemen of the Jury, I have again to 
you for the great patience with which you have heard me. 



The Advocate Oeneral’s Keply, 


Mr. Branson then addressed the Jury as follows : 

I think, gentlemen, you may safely leave future generations to look after 
themselves and in the interests of the present generation not to take up more 
of its time than is necessary • I must endeavour to confine myself in my 
reply to the sense of the word ‘ attempt ’ and to be as brief in doino- so as 
is consistent with my duty not only to the Crown but to the accused . I do 
not know why the accused should have anticipated that I would be inclined 
to treat him with any discourtesy. What would be gained by that ? If 
it was only a question of motive of which we have heard so much ; it would 
be to my advantage not to treat the accused with discourtesy but to do 
what I can for him consistent with my duty. I take it that it is the duty of 
Counsel appearing for the Crown not to overstate things or over-press the 
case, but put himself in the position of a person who is trying to help the 
tribunal to come to a right conclusion . I have tried to avoid saying anything 
about which it could be said that I had done something to induce you to come 
to a conclusion against the accused. But while doing that, I could not 
shorten your tortures in having to listen for five days to Mr. Tilak. I 
cannot guarantee abstaining from inflicting some torture on you, I caiu 
only sny ttiat as far as is consistent with my duties, I will endeavour to 
avoid ^ those ^faults which Mr. Tfiak has been guilty of, t£ 
maddening reiteration , saying the same thing over and over again till you 
must have been as sick of it as he must have been himself. I decline 
to be^ drawn into any discussion whatsoever of politics. Neither you 

I have anything whatever to do with the politics 
Winch have been the source of discussion for the past three days . Kindly 
remember that. ^ ^Put the whole of the discussion addressed to you on the 
question of politics and the position of the parties aside. You have 
nothing to do with that . I assure you I am not saying what I am sayino* 
to you of my own mind. I will refer you to what was said by the ChM 
Ju^ice of Bengal in the sedition case mentioned at page 36 of No. 19 
n lan Law Reports, Calcutta ^series and there is also another point a' 
(Reads. His Lordship in pointing to the Jury their duty said^ dowi 
question is the question of intention , you have nothing to c 
rfr Government” J. If Mr. Tilak had extended his industries 

1 e mrther he would have discovered the futility of putting before yo* 
speeches of Mr. Erskine finishing up with Evans Bell &c. You have t 
consider only the evidence in this case. You have to put aside the whol 
pmitical discussion. It is not for you or for me to conside 
whether there exist or do not exist parties called the pro-Bureaucrati 
or anti-Bureaucratic. It does not matter whether there are or ar 
not. What Mr. Tilak seems to have forgotten in his address is this 

he might be right and that there may be a iiumbc 
of reforms necessary, I will go further and assume the truth of ^ 
ahegations which, we say, are made against the Government in 1 
^leles and psume that these articles show that the Government 
Deen acting improperly and reforms are necessary. The whole of 
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is absolutely irrelevent to the trial of this case.. I propose hereafter 
to lay before you certain propositions which I ventured to advance in 
the last sedition case and which met with the entire approval from 
the Bench as to the, points to which you are to give your attention. But I 
must in this instance go over, to a certain extent, the address presented to 
you by the accused. You, as I have already said, have nothing to do with the 

question of whether reforms are necessary or desirable. You have nothing to do 
with that. It might be a startling proposition to you, and I intend to 
support it by the authority of the Chief Justice Mr. Strachey and the Full 
Bench of the High Court as well as the Privy Council. It makes no 
difference whether the complaints against Government are true or not. 
The question is, does the language used in the articles come within the 
provisions of Section I24A ? That is a point which evidently escaped the 

attention of Mr. Tilak and his advisers. I shall follow up later on with a 
more detailed discussion of the decisions of this High Court than has been 
entered upon by Mr. Tilak. I will draw your attention at once to what is said 
in Mayne, Para: 296 page 521 third edition 1904. Here he points out that the 
truth or othrwise of any charge under Section 124 A need not be taken into 
consideration. Yet we have spent four days discussing whether the charges are 

true or untrue, whether well'-founded, dr ill-founded. This is the result of not 
carrying out the legal education with which Mr. Tilak started life. He is a 
pleader of 25 year’s standing. If he had only carried out his education he 
vrould never have spent 4 days in stating what is absolutely inaccurate. It 
would have been better for him, for you and for me. Now it remains 
for me if I can correct the innumerable errors that characterised Mr. 

Tilak’s address. It is for you on the basis of his own statement and the 
basis of the authorities which are cited to see which is correct. Here we 
have the authority of one of the best criminal lawyers in India ( Reads 
paragraph 296 from Mayne ’s Criminal Law. ) Now you will find that 
rule laid down by Mr. Justice Strachey in a case which it will be not 
necessary to identify. 

Accused : — Your Lordship, as I find it difficult to hear I beg that I may 
be allowed to take a chair nearer to the Advocate-General. 

His Lordship'. — Yes, you may do so. 

Advocate General : — I hope Mr. Tilak will acknowledge that I aiii 
continuing that courtesy that so much surprised him. 

Advocate General continuing his address said : —I will go back to the 
question of the truth or falsity of the grievances alleged. You will find that 
it has been laid down in this case— I do not wish to identify it beyond 
stating that it is in reference to a former charge against somebody whom 
I do not at present name-but the law as laid down by Mayne, and as pro- 
pounded not. only .by Mr. Justice Strachey, who tried the case at 
the Sessions, but by the Full Bench before whom it was afterwards taken be- 
cause the accused was dissatisfied with Mr. Justice Strachey’s summing up, 
an| by the Privy , Council, to whom it was taken. The Privy Council 
supported Mr. Justice Strachey’s. views, and you, will find every point I 
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am now stating^ to you with regard to the fact, the existence of any grievance 
real or supposed being no defence whatever to an offence under section 

^“<3 approved completely 

by the Pnvy Council in these terms, and therefore it is that I am directing 

f completely subversive o1 
aU that Mr. Tilak has said. It will economise my time and yours but it is 

sufficient for me to draw your attention now to what the Privy Council 

said and you will find that they approved of Mr. Justice Strachey’s summing 

up as supported by a FuU Bench on an application based upon a contention 

that the summing up was defective, and which was afterwards made the 

ground for an appHcation to the Privy Council for leave to apoeal You 

cannot get leave from the Mvy Council to appeal except with the permission 

of the Full Bench here. The Full Bench only grants perinission^on certain 

terms and under certain circumstances involving law-points involvino- 

serious points oi law, as for instance mis-direction. The application was 

refused by the FuU Bench, but you will find that when the apiilication was 

made to the Privy Coimcil for special leave to appeal, two of the grounds 

which ^were put forward were ( Reads ‘ the Judge has misdirected the 
]ury_ down to readers’ ) It is a curious commentary on the case that 
he himself put toward that there was a feeling of excitement outside this 
Presidency, as to which he says there can be no doubt. His readers, he says, 

have been familiar with his views for years, and his contention is that his 
readers know exactly what he means, and entertaining the views he enter- 
tains would not be likely to be affected by the article. Many writers besides 
himself stated that there was a feeling of excitement. I digress for a moment 
because of the peculiar appositeness of the point which was put forward in 

the appeal by Mr Tilak. ( Reads from application from ‘ the Judge has 
not pointed out to the jury ’ down to ‘ Kesari of 15th June ’ ) You will 

Aff addressed to the Judicial Committee by 

Mr. Asquith, _( Reads from Mayne down to ‘ that petition ’ ). Lord Hals- 
bury in delivering the Judgment of the Privy Council says this ( Reads from 

‘taking into consideration’ down to ‘by the light of what he said on the other 
side ) So that you have a most complete confirmation of Mr Justice 

included ^ against His Lordship s summing up is one of the most admirable on 

.t^lSection that I am aware of. Every point which can arise, 

Vf discussed by Mr. Justice Strachey in 

complete opposition to what has been the defence of Mr. Tilak. That is why 

I have pointed out to you the decision of the Privy Council, as supportiin^ niv 
contention that the truth of the _ language charged with sedition ^canimt £ 

prOT^fhrtnUwVb^^U of proposition that you can plead or 

^ fo complaint is shown by Mayne, 

para 296, page 523. ( Reads paragraph. ) This was a case where the sime 

point was raised, andLord Campbell for the first time urged that you can plead 

d^ce the^Se efieS^in a^CriiSiSl attempt to intro- 

+w ,*!. “ • 1 ^ Cnminal prosecution. Now it has been tried to apply 

Justice Lawrance said (Reads from ‘thi 
Court is gravely asked ’ down- to ‘exciting hostility. ’ ) That is the 
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absurdity whicli Mr« Tilak has been committiug throughout the last four 
days. 

disclaimed having done so 


Advocate- Ge^teral have carefully avoided interfering with Mr. 

Tilak, and cannot I ask for the same consideration ? The only time when 
I interrupted him was on two occasions, one when he used an expression 
which seemed to me to be extremely offensive, and the other was on the 
occasion when he proposed to read an article { Exhibit 64, ) as representing 
his views in the case. I objected, and as it turned out my objection was in 
his favour. His Lordship interposed and withdrew that Exhibit from you. 

I am going to refer to it again later on. These are the only two occasions 
when I interrupted, once rightly, and the other time in his favour, although 
I was not aware of it at the time, and I expect the same consideration, unless 
it can be said that I am misrepresenting something. But Mr. Tilak knows 
what a valuable asset it would be in the hands of a person who wished to 
divert attention from what the other person was laying before the Jury. I 
think I shall not be interrupted again; if I am I shall respond much more 
strongly than I have done. Now I shall come back to the law. Even 
assuming Mr. Tilak’ s contentions extending over many days, supposing 

that there are things which would be better for reformation, supposing 
everything alleged against Government in the articles is true, that is 
no defence whatever if you come to the conclusion that the article com- 
plained of comes within provisions of Section 124 A. As to Section 153 A 
I do not intend to occupy more of your time than five minutes at the end 
of my address. Section 124 A is the more important one. When you come 
to^read the Section yourselves and study it you will find its applicability to 
this particular case. You will find that all the discussion put before you, 
and which I am not going to be led into the temptation of following — all 
that is irrelevent, and represents so much waste of time, I don’t regret, you 
don’t regret, listening to Mr. Tilak; otherwise there is no point in all he 
said. Suppose I had interrupted; he knew well what was irrelevent, because 
the law as laid down by him was contrary to the law laid down in the case 
of which he is himself personally aware. He ought to have known that it 
was improper, at all events fatal on his part to attempt to persuade you to take 
that view of the law which would be immoral and was corrected from the 
Bench, and which he must have known was an incorrect statement of the law^^ 
He suggests to you that he is entitled to discuss party questions between 


the and anti-bureaucrats, and in doing so is entitled to say 

i?rtiat he and if he does so from what he calls lofty motives and 

a pure ihind he insists upon a verdict of not guitly. No greater mistake ever 
entered the mind of a legal practitioner. I shall directly call your attention to 
the real law of motive and intention, which has got so jumbled up in the mind 
of the accused that he could not present it in proper form before you. That 
is his misfortune. I do not desire to say anything regarding the time he 
occupied in his speech although it extended over five days, so that it would 
be impossible for him now to say that he has not said all that he had to 
say, and all that he desired to say. He has said all that he could say, and all 
that: M to say , so far as this case is eoneerned. I do not look upon. 
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it as a case, of any great importance. Of course it is of great importance to 
Mr. Tilak, and it has occupied a great len^h of time, and he has had a 
perfectly clear and impartial hearing; and if His Lordship or I wished to 
interrupt him as we were entitled to do, as Mr. Tilak acknowledges we 
had a right to do, you may be perfectly certain that in his own organs and 
in sympathetic organs published elsewhere , you would have heard the 
outcry “ the man has not had a fair hearing &c.” Hhat cannot be suggested 
now. We may take it from that comment that he has had the opportunity 
of saying everything he desired to say and that nothing remains, at least 
I hope not unless I introduce any new element into the case. This he will 
have a perfect right to do. But I do not intend to introduce anything new 
except by mere accident. 

Well it is cooler here than where he was sitting before . I do not feel 
myself in present exasperation at his proximity or any prognostication as to 
what may happen from his proximity. I am acting as far I can to 
economise time. Perhaps you will think I have not done so so far. But I am 
telling you the reason why I declined to follow Mr. Tilak in that part of 
his address which refers to politics . I am doing so on the ground that it has 

been held that it is not discussable by this Court or by the Privy Council. 
I am able to say with confidence that your time will be very materially 
economised. You will find from what his Lordship will tell you that there are 
really and truly only three points which you have to consider in this case. 
In fact reaUy and truly there are only two points. I will sub-divide one point. 
The first point is, did the accused print and publish the articles complained 
of and is he responsible ? The answer is yes. He himself said so. 

This is a matter of no interest to you because it is proved beyond a shadow 
of doubt. It was proved by the declarations under the Press Act. Those 
declarations were made in 1907 and declared Mr. Tilak to be the editor, 
printer and publisher of this paper. It is not necessary to pursue this 
matter, because I think he now admits that he is the editor, printer and 
publisher. If so, the law makes him liable, and he has done wisely to admit 
liability for everything that appeared in that paper, whether written by 
•himself or not. 

Then the second branch of the first question is answered by himself, 
in which he apparently glories and in which he somehow manages to see a 
glamour of humour. My recollection is that the humour consisted of a 
suggestion to murder, hatred &c. He admits that' which the law imposes 

upon him. That admission to the first question is answered in both these 
■questions. The next question that would arise would be, having got the 
fact that these articles were written, I won’t say by himself-he does not say 
they were, but assuming that they were not written by him, it matters not,' 

the next question you have to consider is the thoughts, words and meanino' 
of these articles. What he now says he meant by those articles, that is 
not the point. He has been trying his best to throw all the dust he 
•coTud collect, even in the monsoon weather, into your eyes on this point. 
It is not what he now says he meant, but what he meant when he wrote 
them»> Chapter arid verse I will give you very shortly, when I discuss the 
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words on which I am going to rely. And he cannot be allowed to say now 
‘ of course I wrote sedition, and meant affection.’ Words are not what 
you have to consider. You have to decide, Gentlemen, upon the languacre 
he used, and what he meant. You cannottake from him now a statement 
that what he wrote was not what he meant, but what he means now. Yon 
will find that that is the law. 

Now it is for you, as sole judges of the facts, to draw your own conclusion 
from the words of the articles themselves as to what he meant. I have nothin o- 
I can say to you upon this point beyond what I shall presently have to say 
in referring to the articles themselves. That is a matter for you to decide. 
What do you think these articles meant when they were written? You cannot 
take his statement now that he meant something else, unless it is corroborated 
by the words of the articles themselves. Having got the meaning of the 
articles from the words of the articles, the next point to consider is what 
did ne intend by these articles ? Was his intention such as would btino" him 
within the. wording of the Section 124 A, or do the circumstances of the 
case bring him within the exceptions or explanations of Section 124 A? 
If you come to the conclusion that the articles complained of and charc^ed 
come within the wording of the first clause of the Section there is an end"" of 
the case. On the other hand if you come to the conclusion that when he 
wrote these articles he knew they were capable of the interpretation 
that the Prosecution now puts on them there is an end of the case also. If 
you do this the next point to be considered is whether you can by any 
perversion of the language give him the benefit of the explanations 2 or 3. 
Now upon that point accused has made some remarks about the proof beino* 
wrongly put upon him. Presently when I am dealing more at length with 
individual remarks of the defence I will show you that he is completely 
wrong. The Judicial and Togislative authorities are absolutely against him. 
Once there is a prima fade case, to get out of a charge the burden of proof 
lies on the defence. And in this case he must bring himself under the 
explanation of the general law. Here again Mr. Tilak advances a proposition 
on an imperfect reading of Section 105. of the Evidence Act. Mr. Tilak 
complained yesterday that the case had been brought wrongly under Section 
153 A.^ Now, in a few minutes I will call your attention to Section 105 of 
the Evidence Act, and you will see how fatal it is. The whole of his aro-u- 
ment with regard to the extent of the circumstances pointing to the rreS- 
sity of the advisability of reform of the Government is completely immaterial. 

( Reads Sec. 105. ) There are one or two other points which I do not 
proposeTo follow Mr. ^ Tilak in discussing. And I think that you will be 
charmed by my decision. We had to listen to a discussion of English law as 

by Mr, Tilak, and what he called Jiu'y-niade law. I think 
that IS a point I do not propose to follow. It may be interesting, no doubt, but 
anybody who has read that introduction to Fox’s.Xibel Act, would have put 
the case before you in ten iriinutes. There was a time when Juries were 
inclined To take their stand in England, on Jury-made law but that does 
not apply to this country. But, in this' particular case of which Mr. 
Tilak must-have an intimate knowledge Mr .Justice Strachey at the 
outset stated, I will read you his words so that I may not be said to' 
be strainmg or misreprestoting what he said: ' He sMd - ( Reads 
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don’t propose to discuss the English law ’ down to ‘ PenaJ Code ’ ) Now 
I have already told you that that summing up was approved by the 
EuU Bench, and also approved hy the Privy Council. Therefore t 
think l am entitled to say on the highest authority that the whole of the 
discussion with regard to the applicability or otherwise of the English law, 

in full or in part in a charge of seditious libel in India may be safely left out 
of the discussion. If you are curious to know the real law in England, or 
if you are curious to know what the circumstances were in regard to the 
introduction of Fox’s Libel Act, you will find it in the introduction of Camp‘ 

bell’s ‘ Life of Erskine.’ You might have been spared all those books which 
have been wearily referred to in connection with Fox’s Act of Seditious 
libel and the possibility of its applying to this country. It is all stated- in 
one and a half pages of the book I have referred to. I think. Gentlemen, 

that I may put it to you that unless you wish, or His Lordship wishes that 
I should say more upon the point than I have stated now, it will be safe 
for you to have it, as it stands, and so I do not intend to discuss the English 
law because it has been held that it does not apply to this country, and the 
Privy Council has upheld that decision. We have got the Penal Code, you 

cannot take away from it, and you cannot add to it. That brings one to 
the next point of these voluminous dicussions to which we have all had to 
listen, possibly with profit, I cannot say. You will say whether there 
has been any- profit to your minds by the discussion on the 
liberty ot the press. You have been told that you are guardians of the press.'- 

Fiddlesticks ! You are guardians of the press no more than I am. Before 
God you are guardians of the Penal Code and the Penal Code protects the 
press. You have been told that you are guardians of the press over and over 
again, until one reaUy felt inclined to rebel against the doctrine of the 
liberty of the subject. You are not the guardians of the press ; an d I am not 
entitled to write what I please saying that I am writing in the interests of 

my party, or iuithe interests of the freedom of the press You will find 
that these are points which have all been dealt with first by Mr. Justice 
Strachey, then Sir Lawrence Jenkins, and lastly by Mr. Justice Batty. To- 
all the three cases it will be my duty to draw your attention with a little more 
detail later on. I will take one instance now, a passage in which Mr. 
Justice Batty, in Indian Law Reports, 22 Bombay, page 137, says (Reads j 
He points put what is meant by this much-abused and misleading phrase 

liberty of the press. Mr. Tilak thinks it means that he is entitled to write 
what he likes no matter how seditious it may be, or how many suggestions 
it contains of murder or brings about a dastardly murder; he will 
justify himself by ,, reference to his writings, which I cannot understand 
anybody with any human feelings sitting down to write and then saying 

“ it is correct, my motives are pure so .please return a verdict of not 
guilty against me. ” I will take a longer passage than -what I intended 
to put at first and the passage which I am going to cite explains the 
law which- is applicable, and which, your Lordship, I am perfectly 
certain, is actually the law'; If you are of opinion that these ; articles come 
within Section 124- A, -it matters not two straws whether as a matter of 
fact any disaffection' was caused^ or any hatred was -caused.' [If ypu come tO: 
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tlie conclusion that the meaning of the words published was an intention to 
excite hatred against the Government established by law, the effect of its 
failure or success is completely immaterial. It is equally immaterial that tfhe 

excitement should not have been a disturbance to the point of mutiny. That is 
not a matter of any importance in judging of the criminal liability of 
■any person charged with having wnitten articles which come within 

Section 124 A. Now you will see that I have discussed a little 
upon this point for a few moments. I am now going to tell you what Mr. 
■Justice Strachey says in his judgment when he deals not only with the 
Section, but with the word attempt. He lays down in the clearest possible 

f;erms in his summing up which has besn accepted by Sir Lawrence 
Jenkin.s and Mr. Justice Batty with regard to what a person may 
or may not write. Mr. Justice Strachey says this after discussing the 
examples of section 124 A as it existed before the year 1898. I shall have 

to draw your attention to the meaning of the Act for you will find that 
as it now stands it is due to the judgment of Mr. Justice Strachey 

as approved by the Prh^ Council and the Full-Bench following as it did 
rulings in Calcutta and Allahabad High Courts. In consequence of these 

series of rulings before 1898 and the fact that the Section was somewhat 
cumbrously worded it was amended. In discussing the Act as it originally 
stood his Lordship said f Reads from “ You will observe that the section” 
1:0 ‘ that he succeeds’ j. We have had a, most extraordinary series of conten- 
tions extending over 3 days showing that Mr, Tilak had completely failed to 
understand the words used by the Chief J ustice with regard to the word attempt . 
I must try to put the matter clearly before you, as the absurdity of Mr .Tilak’s 

•arguments may have raised a certain amount of uncertainty in your minds. 
He seems to think that you cannot have an attempt unless the attempt has 

been frustrated from some physical cause outside the control of the person 
making the attempt. That is to say that it must be a cause which indepen- 
dently of himself prevents success . Consider the absolute absurdity of such 

an observaion. If a man prevents himself in making an attempt he does not 
ruean any attempt, or _ if he has started on the attempt and then stops 
Mmself he can claim locus penitentie^ of which we have heard 
in one of the quotations in this case, Mr. Tilak has not 
■understood the law laid down by Mr. Justice Batty, and the Chief Justice’. 

Tiiey say with regard to attempt, (Reads down to “ something over which 
the person has no control. ” ) I fail to follow Mr. Tilak’s argument which 
never approaches the boundary mark of common sense. You will find Mr. 

•Justice Batty’s judgment in the case which has been the subject of affeetionate 
reference on behalf of the accused. Mr, Tilak proceeds to say that the Jury 
•can decide against the Judge, and he refers to Jury-made law. He quotes 
to you from a case which was cited by my learned friend Mr. Inverarity, 
and without misrepresenting Mr. Tilak’s own argument, I will refer 
you to the case in 1810 against Lambert and Perry cited by Mr. Inverarity. 

Mr. ^Tilak suggested to you that this was a case of Jury-made law, and that 
It is^ the Jury to decide what is seditions, when -he turned to the ruling 
citod by my learned friend as to the liberty and liceu^e of speech I will read 
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you what Mr. Justice Cave says with regard to intention. ( Reads from 
page 365. ‘a man cannot escape from the consequences ’ down S 

eSe?(??o? Justice Cave was not aware of the 

existence of any rule of law or common sense, that von o^nnnf 

attempt unless you show that there has been some Tf 

between the attempt and the intended act. It is such nn ®J^snce 

I can hardly believe that Mr. Tilak is not pnanriL t'5 of thf ?nrr " 
patting it forward. To snppose that Jndges wonld S isnv^aoe 5iiob 
infers or snggests innendoes, and use these particnl? In 

summing up to juries, and in . laying down what the law 

IS, means audacious effrontery which I confess I never could ll 

possibility of in my own mind. Now let us go back to what T too'’ 
with regard to the freedom of the Press, a subieS we hlard 

till Mr. Tilak decided to sit down. This is what Mr ^Jnstief 
Stiachey says and I read it to yen only to reinforce the iuderments of 
Chief Justice and Mr Justice Batty (Reads from ‘ having discussed’ doi^n 
to excite feelings. ’) Let me pause for one moment to ooint niit to 
another fallacy which has some bearing upon this particular nart oft^ 
case, put forward by Mr. Tilak. He seems to be under the ^impression 
that you must have something besides the article itself impeached ^af evf 
deuce, before you can convict. To show you that that is completely wron^ 

I will refer yon again to Chief Justice Sir Comer Petheram^s decisTori; 

- Indian Law Reports 19, Calcutta, page 35. ( Reads. J Here you find that 

articles, from them you can draw your own inferences 

as to whether there was an attempt or not. Further evidence is unnece^^^f. 
for the Prosecution, but the absence of it does not tell fatally ao-ainst the 
accused. Perhaps I am travelhng out of the course of the unmi 

which I first embarked, but you will allow me to go out of r^v w^v fT n 

ecTXok at^Mr T^k^ Tilak’s habit of jumping from subjecHo sub- 
ject. Look at Mr Tilak’s position in this case. He says “from year to ve^r 

I have been pnbhshmg the same views as appear in these arSrle. 

can be misled because they are exactly what their view<^ ^oiie 

Me; these views have been urged by the Congress for so W “hattheTe 
reTd rZTb? ■Misunderstood by° ttal who 

ot M S n t IdS mt telLtY -f J “-"y 

readers of the not a slnSnl 'harLen °d 

took a difierent view of the language of those articles' to 'ww"" ‘hat he 
before the Jury. cuose articles- to what we place 

trial.'"&to af ‘he 

pleaders in front of him whife he 
quite right to do so ■ T m.v d5 

Kkes. Many of them, indeed most of tLnf m any way he 

iny own. And they will know th^ I am 

view to annoying, but they wS Low tSat T aS ^nybhing with a 
that any of them mic^ht have rn«lt ^ ^ ^ to showr 

articles is not correr? ’ WP forward to say ‘this construction on the 

are wrg“SerpK“of Si ‘>- 

jvdl perhaps that I was albwed to digress fot a moment I* sJ lave S 
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come back to it because it is a ■ matter wliicli will have to be dealt with 
more seriously later on. I think I was right to draw your attention to these 
questions of language and intention and that he had means of contradic- 
ting our evidence. Our evidence consists of the articles themselves, the 
words in which these articles are couchded and the evidence of the Oriental 
Translator. His evidence as testified, is to the effect that the translations 
are correct in every particular except in one case. I will come to that 
later. But otherwise the translations are correct. That is the evidence and 
there is no other evidence to contradict it. You cannot take Mr. Tilak^s 
word that these translations are wrong. I have no objection to those of 
you who can read the original Marathi instructing their fellow juiymen 
and you will fixid that there is not a single point of any importance. If 
you decide on the evidence and nothing else, Mr. Tilak’s arguments, liis 
allegations as to wrong translations are of no effect. If you are satisfied that 
he is correct, give him the benefit by all means of the contentions lie has 
put forward. The evidence uncontradicted is this, and the force of the 
terms uncontradicted is this.* if Mr. Joshi’s evidence wms not true the 
accused had his host of readers in theunofiissil and his host of pleaders to 
prove that the translations were wrong or distorted. But not a shred of 
evidence is produced to prove that the articles do not, as Mr. Joshi says 
they do, in English accurately represent the Marathi of the original to the 
ordinary Marathi reader. Inferred from the articles themselves this 
■evidence as to the meaning of these articles and the translations of these s 
articles is conclusive. It will only be necessary for me to say very little 
more when I come to deal with the individual words raised by Mr „ Tilak 
including the alleged distortions. 

Now I come back to Mr. Justice Strache^^’s views with regard not only 
to the extent and limitations of the rights of public speech and public wnit- 
ings and the manner in ivhich you are entitled to get at the iiieaniiig of 
the articles which are impeached as going beyond the privileges conferred 
by the law. It iniist be obvious to you what I want to say, the only way, 
certainly almost the only way to discover what a man means is to read 
what he writes or hear what he says. If he says he did not mean what he 
said or wrote and does not produce any evidence, it may be, as the Chief 
Justice Sir Eawrence Jenkins says, the rough and ready means of arriving 
at a conclusion, but what other means hav’e you got? Now Mr. Justice 
,' Strachey says this (Reads ^ It is true that there is a charge before you ’ 
'v;down to ‘ responsibilitru ’ ) And then His Lordship went on to deal with 
‘One , of the points made by Mr. Tilak the exact bearing of which I 
confess I did not at the time understand and have not yet understood, 
f Reads ‘ authority ^ down to ‘of the Government,^ J And then, Gentlemen, 
His Lordship proceeds to deal with the examples of the section as they 'then. 
Btood. I should like to draw your attention to the wording of this section and 
examine the particulars of this section as it stood before 1898. The explanation 
Is somewhat different in wording from the concluding part of the section. 
It was much the same as it is now. ( Reads explanation of Section 124 A 
as it existed before 1898. ) Practically it seems to my view very much the 
same, as the Section is lAov/ amended, although it is not concluded in Ian- 
guage of such definite accuracy as the Section now is. His Lordship went 
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‘ point ’ to ‘ mtentiou. ’ ) You will find that ev^i-./ 

Word of this IS applicable to the amended sectior as it ata^rlc z' r> 'a 
tne revised exjolanations of Section 124 A. ) ' stands now ( Reads 

Now, his Lordship then went on to sav i^Rpqrlc ^ t 

reasonably down to -subvert or resist tMs^aWriyj l NevT SS-bf 

•went on to discuss the question of what is the meaning of a 

tion or disapprobation as intended in the Section as it "then sto^? s isaffec- 
^ “an may criticise’ down to ‘ upon it. ’) Whoever 
t-his. Whoever disputed that there was this right of dis^Lsioti pitt, ^ 
speech OTin the Press? The law says it must not be carried to tL + “r 

iicense. The Section now reads (Reads Section 124 1 as now m 
^ou may use language of the utmost idoleuce provided you do iTnf " 

the limit to the extent of exciting or attemptiL to excite hatrS 
..mpt against the Government. Proiuded you do not do Lt^you mav 

nroTOs^ed “easures of ^ Government, legislative or otherwi-^e'^ 

please. Mr. Tilak must have Lown that thff exten .?2 lu 
Tress has been recognised not only by the leo-islature itself ^bn? k‘ 
judgments of judges one of which he Lust be" peisouaUv 

unimrly ) . What greater freedom of the Press can you want ?’ -r u 

on (Reads ^so lono* as’ down to h'tci nmf-iN-Acn m ^\cint . He folio 

■the British Govermneiit with the idea of enrichino- 

C T^i 1 to ‘that will not save him’) . W did not TZJ! 

Ml Tilakm evading this statement of the law with which he must £ fT 
It aid not warrant his rushino- off to a fnr^ct vf u v i / ^ ^ familiar 

JOU read a sufi&cient number of them which you would ^ not LL ^ 

'SO nid the wood that you could not see the wont) frvv <-i ^^iitleistana, In 

•Strachey says ( Reads ‘ nS oulv to tL r ^ ^ ^r. Justic 

-,1,. ) 1 -A • ^ “lot only to the Government ’ down to ‘tntbovwo w 

■rf: ^ Privy Council tkemselves say that this is the ^ 

xacion of the law. The Full Bench when annbVrl tP ^ collect represeri 

there was anything wrong in the summinc^iip A nd ^ '''' 
necessity and advantage of drawing your atteilt'ioii* to tb 
Judicial Committee oAhe whole or thL sm^wL 
see reason to alter one single word. Now what"cLL Z ^ 

aoouttne freedom of the Press? Freedom of the Pr^Las bee fS,, t 

limit, except the win of persSrLo SbL tie' 

the Government and contendLat liberty o? the Pr-i? f 
iiere is no escape put fo™?rb I >’a ? S'”” 

as Mr. Tilak's*^ contentions SvfvLrttSrrthal, '’'’""“i ®°.’“ 

else. If you give Government any powers of restraint ofer^th aotMng 
powers must go. Government ^ those 

it what you like, but Government withknv^nr^' tyrannical, despotic, 
tte freedom of the Press, therefore do Iwty ^tj (S^emm®?” T?f ■ "?? 
Burden of his song. Can there be anything Lore daLeSiS L 
loliow as sure as night following day. oAe let it go JoJhe 
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contention is well-founded and that there is no harm in these articles and 
that there can be no limitations imposed by Government of the country 
upon what these people choose to call the liberty of the Press, and you will, 
repent the day that you allowed this doctrine to be put forward. Anarchy 
will follow as sure as night follows day and with Anarchy wiU come 
naturally a reign of violence the sound of which I/>rd Morley said in antict 
pation he could hear roaring. Now I have very nearly exhausted this strm- 
ming-up; but it is a summing-up of such vital importance to all con- 
cerned, among others to those who would first fall victims to the outbreak 
w'hich would inevitably result upon Mr. Tilak’s doctrines being accept- 
ed , When this ' summing-up is of such vital importance with regard 
to the discussion which you have had to listen to for the past five 
days, much against my will and I have no doubt much against yours, 
I have no option but to draw your attention to further passages. Mr. 
Justice Strachey says at page 138 ( Reads ‘for if a man comments’ to 

‘explanation.’) Then in discussing the more restricted view which had' 
been put forward of the meaning of the Section, his Lordship went on to say 

(Reads from ‘ inclusive intention ’ down to ‘forcible resistance’). Then 
he pointed out to the Jury what they were to do in directing their minds 
to the articles which were impeached ( Reads from ‘it was intended ’ 
down to ‘ Mahomedan general’). The articles in question consisted of 
a discussion with regard to Shivaji, and the alleged murder of Afzul 
Khan. It contained also something which is said to be in the vernacular,' 
a poem. But when it is reduced to Rnglish it maybe anything you 
like. It was supposed to be a poem about the hill-fort Pratabgarh. It 
was an article which concerned the death of Afzul Khan. His Lordship 
said (Reads ‘ there are questions ’ down to ‘ language of the articles ’ )■ 
That follows the direction of all the English cases of which I am aware.' 
Tha is more to the point, because English law is not applicable; it follows 
thetlines laid down in these Courts, and at Calcutta. You must infer inteu" 
tion from the articles, and you have to look at the surrounding circum- 
stances. I quite admit that in order to arrive at the intention of the 
writer you have to take not only the language but all the surrounding 
circumstances of the case, as applying to the people to whom the 
articles are addressed, and of the writer himself. You have also to 
consider the probable effect on the minds of the readers. All this has- 
to be taken into consideration in arriving at a conclusion whether or 
intended what the Prosecution say is the meaning of his words. 
You gather that intention first of all from the articles. You take into 
cohsideration certain conditions and from the articles put in you draw 
your conclusions. 

Here we have articles between 12th May and 9th June published at 
weekly intervals, to the language of which l am going to ask your 
very serious attention, to what was in his mind at the time that hewrote 
them. And can you believe that what he indended to do, and what he 
says was that he disapprobated the bomb, .and also the lepressive 
rheaSures ? You will see for yourselves in a few moments that this was 
only a. hypocritical plan. It is impossible to believe that the writer could 
have had in mind anything but approving the hideous murders ah 
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Muzztiferptir and Poona, As I said beforej it seems impossible that any 
inmari person conld praise the two acts of murder as lie has done* I don’t 
think, Gentlemen j you could have got the strength of these expressions 
wnen they were read to you at some speed. And when accused did not 
want to draw attention to particularly offensive passages, he gabbled them 
over as fast as he could as a safeguard and trusted to their escaping your 
.attention. X co'ine Dack to the summing—tip because you have to look 
through a screen that is put up till you have pierced and obtained a view 
of the real figure behind that screen, which is intention, the screen being 
mtended to obstruct the mind of the reader. So those who have to sit 
m judgment on the articles must, as Mr. Justice Strachey says — and he 
puts it in better language than I can frame — ask themselves what the 
intention of the writer is, (Reads ^ You must ask yourselves^ to ‘ of the 
writer, ) ^And in the passage immediately preceding that frequent 
sentence his Lordships says, Reads ‘In judging of the intention ’ to 
criticism and comment. ’3 Apply every one of those words to these 
articles before yon and I venture to suggest, perhaps I ought not to use 
that expression, but I venture to submit that the case for the Proseciitioii 
is clear beyond doubt, by the evidence adduced in this case and produced 
Dy the accused himself, evidence which he cannot challenge. It comes 
itom his own words. I am assuming of course that vou agree in our 
contention that the articles themselves come within the provision of 
section^ 124 i\.. I have already said_^ if you come to the conclusion that 
the articlp^ cannot by any means whatever be construed as falling within 
the provisions of that Section there is an end of the case. But I think it 
will give you pause to come to any such conclusion. You have had the 
^ticles read to _you, but read in the spirit which I have described, 
ihe accused read them as fast as he could; he did not stop to consider 
che points against him; he tried to suggest wrong translations, and made 
grossly^ improper suggestions against the Translator’s olE&ce.I maintain that 
the articles have been translated in the Translator’s office by '^the inter- 
pretors sworn to do their duty. What reason therefore had Mr. Tilak to 
say that they deliberately distorted in this case to make a case for v/the' 
Prosecution and ruin the accused^? These 'were utterly groundless 
insinuations made by Mr. Tilak, who at the same time tried to wriggle 
out of them, but he had not the courage to state in so many words, and he 
had not the. courage to attempt to contradict anything by evidence. . 1 
s^gest nothing against these people, but they are distorted translations.’’ 
That may be a manly way of defending oneself, but I do not think it is 

way that will recommend itself to your minds. So much for the contents 
of the documents, the manner in which the intention.: is to be derived 
from them, and the manner in which you must endeavour to form' yqiir 
own views as to the intention from the documents ' themselves, as : to::::the. 
meamngs of the writings which can be adopted for the purpose of cohbeal- 
mg the real meaning of the writer. 

now I shall draw your attention to expressions in favour of the 
accused, which I had proposed myself to say independent of the iudgf- 
Iiicntv;:::::;lf, you can consistency .. whh the discharge 

With ;.ybut :::o,o ^.'regard ' to yout thoughts ' iu the . Jury , box,:; 



and to what you have heard, come to the conclusion that these articles do 
not come within Section 124 A, then it is your duty to give the accused 
the benefit of any serious doubt. No one has disputed, or will dispute 
this proposition. You must, if you can, put an Innocent interpretation 

consistent with your duty to the Government and the public , and to your 

conscience, and you must give the benefit of the doubt, and as nine 
honest men, stand up and say, ‘we have read these articles and there^ is 
nothing in them which can be construed as coming within the meaning 
of the Section.’ Give the words the inost liberal consideration that ypu 
think they are entitled to, take into consideration what Mr. Justice 

Strachey says ( Reads ‘ a iournalist is not expected ’ down to ‘ all^ this p 
You must not take isolated words which strike you as being particulany 
offensive. That is not the right way to deal w' th this case. Take the 
writings as a whole. And in this case you have to take not only these 
two writings of 12th May and 9th June, but take the five intervening 
articles as throwing light upon the intention of the writer of the two 
inctimiiia-ting aiticles. You will read theiii all as throwing a inild 
upon each other, and from their rays you will be able to direct your 
own mental vision on the (question of whac the man means. \oii “wi- 

read them all together, and as ^ those writings shed light on ^these two 
brino* your vision to bear on this question, and the only question to 
considered in this case is, what is the^ intention of the writer. With 
regard to the question of the translations I might ^ perhaps, as I ^am 
dealing with this summing-up, draw your attention to the sensible 
remarks which characterise the summing-up of Mr. Justice Strachey. In the 
course of his judgment he iiys (Reads from ‘you have heard^rnuch discus- 
sion’ to ‘articles.’) Then, his Lordship pointed out (Reads ‘it is a mistake 
to suppose’ to ‘is called free’ J. Then he drew the attention of the Jury ^ to? 
the two sides of the translations, and gave his suggestions according^ 

as they came to the conclusion, whether one translation was correct ^ or 
the other was incorrect, as to what the Jury should do. Now gentlemen 5 
before I leave this book I would like you to know that when the accused 
in this case proposed to take the case before the Full-Bench for the purpose 
of obtaining leave to appeal to the Privy Council, one of the grounds 
set forth in the petition for leave to appeal was that tnere had been 
mis-direction to the Jury on the following points. You need only concern 
yourself with one of them, ' That the word Government meant British 
or its representatives’. You see the same point was forced" 
you by Mr. Tilak, as he maintained here. He seems to think 

Bute'aucxacy, which is his own favourite expression, does not represent the 
Government because the Bureaucracy is really the sendees. That is one 
part of the. argument and the other part of the argument is that the 
; Btiteucracy represents the ofScers of Government at large. • Yon see Ms' 
view here was, that the Judge had misdirected the Jury,!!with regard to the 
word Government. This question of the Bureaucracy not representing the 
Government is all nonsense and sheer waste of time. Other points 
also made in the petition. ‘ A matter of great importance to the sub- 
iects of , the Crown’ That is Mr. Tilak’s claim here ; he represents 
every one including himself except the' Biiteanctacy and the British 
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Government wEom he claims to libel. He says this case is 
one 01 the greatest importance.^ Gentlemen, that contention was- 
piit forward in forwarding this petition, and is equally false, f Reads ^that 
your petitioner is also advised’ down to ‘in India’) The objection 
w^as to the summing-up. The summing-up stated ‘you can say what you like 
in language however offensive with regard to the legislative actions 
or any other actions of Government, provided you do not attack 

Government itself and provided you do not attack the British Government 
as constituted and as represented, and also provided you do not come 
'within the words of section 124 A, and bring or attempt to bring into 
hatred or contempt the G'^vernment. You can say what you please in any 
foul and disgusting language you choose to adopt.’ That was the suni- 
ming-up of the Judge and it was afterwards contended that it was a wrong 
summing-up. It was so contended in the application to the Privy Council 
and the Full-Bench considered that there were no' grounds whatever for 
interference, or for granting leave to appeal, and many other points which 

the Full-Bench dealt with. Sir Charles Fartan, the Chief Justice, in 
delivering judgment said f Reads from ‘ the definition of the word; 
Government ’ to ‘ an illustration. ’ ) Therefore, Gentlemen, that judg- 
ment shows in a most conclusive manner how the point has been dealt 
with. It is the same point that has been advanced in this case, and that 
discussion must be our guiding star in dealing with the facts and conten- 
tions on both sides, with regard to the articles impeached, and the ar- 
ticles put forward for the purpose of trying to guide you on the correct 
path to a decision on these two articles. You are to say what the 
intention was of the writer, and what inference you draw as a result of 
their perusal. You will find according to my contention when you 

come to look at the details of the case put forward by the accused,’ 
that the case has no merits, and no substance. It will be for you 
to say whether my contention is right or wrong. My contention, 
is that there is really no defence which can be seriously 
considered, notwithstanding the length of time that the Accused took in, 
elaborating the case, and which his advisers and admirers considered an 
admirable defence. And really it was a capable defence, in so far as it 
consisted in reading a large number of books and extracts and drawdng 
wrong conclusions from them. You will find that there is nothing in his 
case. I propose to deal here very summarily and I hope to dispose 
equally summarily with the principal points which have been raised by 
Mr. Tilak. Besides this I have already mentioned to you that he might 

have saved himself the discussion and the expenditure of time and labour over 
the Marathi. I propose to make a very summary statement in disposing 
of Mr. Tilak’s points, and I hope to avoid the necessity of going back to 
them more in detail, although it may be necessary at a later stage of ^ the 
discussion. I don’t think it will, and I hope by this summary disposal 
of his points to still further economise time which I feel I have been 
occupying. But I hope that there has been some justification having 
regard to the importance of the case to the public at large, including the 
interests which Mr. Tilak says he represents, namely the I/iberty of the 
Press ' and his ■ community. : ■ I ' think on four different, . 'occasmn^ 
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'Tilak fotmd fault tlie ■ translations ^ the last occasion being this 

, morning. Here again one can hardly believe Mr. Tilak was serious, 
but one can understand he is in a very dangerous, and I might say, 
a very desperate condition. Any straw that he can get hold of, to 
float on the tide of ruin on which he has swept himself, he must clutch 
at. And of course the first thing that he has to do is to impeach the 
translations, and he has the audacious effrontery to contend 
that he is being indicted upon articles, the translations of which are 
wrong and he ^must be acquitted. Do you really believe that he was 
serious in putting forward this defence? His contention is untrue; there 
•IS no proof whatever that there have been any mis -translations here. I' do 
not know ^ whether you have dictionaries, or w'ould like them. 
I can give you chapter and verse for the words put 
forward by the translator. I can give you in each instance the pages vrhere 
the expressions adopted by the Translator’s office are to be found. What 
.ate Mr, Tilak’ s contentions? That king should not be capital K . Well, 
let him have a little k. Killing is just killing without any feeling. He 
^objects to the word assassination. Can Mr. Tilak benefit if I will allow 
Mm the whole of his objections to the translations, eighteen words in all 
•out of-I have, not counted the number of words in the articles impeached- 
■eighteen words in all are disputed! And he has the effrontery to call them 
‘ the distortions of the Translator’s office k It is a word that should never 
have been used unless he intended to carry the suggestion to its lorical 
conclusions by proving by his own translations that the translations 
are wrong, otherwise he should not have used the words distorted* It is 
not a question of having revenge. That is to say that they were deli- 
berately concocted for the purpose of ruining him and helping the Prose- 
cution. Think of the absurdity of the thing! If there was a shade of truth in 
that it would result in the immediate detention of these misguided 
people in the Translator’s office who were responsible for such a thing. It 
would mean their ruin for life and their dismissal from the office. And 
what ' for ? Does he contend that there was ill-feeling between Mr. Joshi 
■of the Translator’s office and himself? Does he suggest that there is 
any cause for ill-feeling between himself and Mr, Joshi to give a sardonic 
perversion of these articles ? Give him the benefit of the doubt with 
■effect to these 18 words and just for one moment let us see what will 
^happen. 

His Lordship : — I was going to ask w’hether it would be any advantage 
earlier and return at 3 p, m. 

Advocate General: — I am quite willing to go on now. 

" His Lordship — I have no desire to hurry you, but- I would jtlstV' like 

to W some idea when you are likely to finish. 

Advocate General :~Yom Lordship is well aware that there is a 
great deal to explain but I hope I shall be able to close my remarks today. 

Advocate General: tBXUQSiily pray so. 

now till 3 P,:,^M:*vihstead of,:3 P.: .M'., 
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Advocate General, continuing his address after tiffin said: Gentlemen 
of the Jury, you have a list of the words upon which the accused relies,. as 
'having been merely mistranslated, and also of the words which he alleges 

are distorted. And I ask you to remember his affectation of indignation at 
what he calls distortions. I say with no hesitation or fear of contradic** 
tion that it was an expression for which there was no reason whatever. It 
■was introduced for the purpose of finding fault with the Translator’s office, 
to which Mr.Joshi belongs.lt failed because Mr. Josh! was not the Translator 
of these two articles. Mr. Joshi’s evidence was not contradicted, and it 
was shown that not a single point could be made by Mr, Ahlak. I am 

content for the sake of peace and the saving of time to give Mm the 
benefit of those eighteen words which he says ought to 
appear in the translations. I don’t care one atom where they appear. If you 
have the industry to go through the tvm articles, in which it is alleged the 
mistakes have occured, I venture to predict that at the end of a long and 
toilsome task yon will find that there is not one single material satiable 
in the traiislstions which require amendation. If that be so what does 
it matter whether, as Mr, Justice Strachey says (Reads). Whether there 
is some palpable alteration or amendation necessary or advisable, it does 
not affect the question of the general tenor of and character of these 
articles. I pass on then to what seems to me to be the next point put 
forward by the Accused which we know his Lordship will tell you, there is 
absolutely nothing in; and that is the point that there is no proof that 
anything followed as the effect of these articles. If it be necessary, ' T 
will go through again and quote other cases which have been decided in 
this Court, I will give his Lordship references to them. They appear in 

2» Bombay Law Reporter page 294, and 304. and 8 Bombay Luw 
Reporter page 421. You will find from these reports and the one which 
I have referred to at considerable length, namely 22, Bom. That this 
proposition can be adduced and I will state them at once in order that 
I may be able, if possible, to redeem my promise or conditional 
promise of sitting down at 5. p. m, I will state my proposion ' now, 
:and I think these authorities will support me» I am perfectlyb':C<>^“ 
fident, that his Lordship will tell you there is nothing faulty wd 
the proposition which I am going to put before you, and, you'' yrill 
see that nine-tenths of Mr. Tilak’s points are swept away. My first 
point is this that the accused being Editor, Publisher and ■ Proprietor of 
this paper is responsible for everything that appears in it. ' I have already 
told you that there can be no dispute upon the facts at issue in this case. 

They are all now admitted, but yon must not suppose that because, they 
are admitted by the incensed, that they are to be adjudged to 
righteousness. There was no use denying it. , It' was proved and the: 'daw ^ 
.■:niakes him responsible. That is my first point. You have his, responsibility ' 
from every point of view. My next point is that he is liable ' ' for:' all that 
,„',appears,,and has appeared in" that paper, and 'for what he,; niea'tit,to write, 
■;.or for what he now says he meant to write. It is for you to. Judge' his 
";'aad„to Judge of the effect ' that the meaning.,of the. writing.,has;; ,,not,,,for. Mm^ 
',to;say:Mh,' this,'that, , or; the other , thing.’ We;'sa.y:;;:it' means w.hat: 

^;he meant-'when he; wrote those 'ntticles. ' From , thos.e articles , you have'''',.';t 0 ;. 
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Tiiak found fault with the translations, the last occasion being this 
morning. Here again one can hardly believe Mr. Tilak was serious, 
but one can understand he is in a very dangerous, and I might say, 

; a very desperate condition. Any straw that he can get hold of, to 
■float on the tide of ruin on which he has swept himself, he must clutch 
at. And of course the first thing that he has to do is to impeach the 
translations, and he has the audacious effrontery to contend 
that he is being indicted upon articles, the translations of which are 
wrong and he must be acquitted. Do you really believe that he was 
serious in putting forward this defence? His contention is untrue; there 
is no proof whatever that there have been any mis-translations here. I do 
not know whether you have dictionaries, or vrould like them. 
I can give you chapter and verse for the words put 

forward by the translator. I can give you in each instance the pages w'here 
the expressions adopted by the Translator’s office are to be found, What 
.are Mr, Tilak’s contentions? That king should not be capital K., Well, 
let him have a little k. Killing is just killing without any feeling. He 
■objects to the word assassination. Can Mr. Tilak benefit if I will allow 
Mm the whole of his objections to the translations, eighteen words in all 
out oM have, not counted the number of words in the articles impeached- 
eighteen words in all are disputed! And he has the effrontery to call them 
- the distortions of the Translator’s office h It is a word that should never 
have been used unless he intended to carry the suggestion to its logical 
conclusions by proving by his own translations that the translations 
are wrong, otherwise he should not have used the words distorted* It is 
not a question of having revenge. That is to say that they were deli- 
berately concocted for the purpose of ruining him and helping the Prose- 
cution. Think of the absurdity of the thing! If theie was a shade of truth in 
that it would result in the immediate detention of these misguided 
people in the Translator’s office who were responsible for such a thing. It 
would mean their ruin for life and their dismissal from the office. And 
" what for ? Does he contend that there was ill-feeling between Mr. Joslii 
of the Translator’s office and himself? Does he suggest that there is 
any cause for ill-feeling between himself and Mr. Joshi to give a sardonic 
perversion of these articles ? Give him the benefit of the doubt with 
■ .effect to these 18 words and just for one moment let us see what will 
■■happen. 


Lordship : — I was going to ask whether it would be any advantage 
earlier and return at 3 p, m. 

Advocate General : — I am quite willing to go on now. 

.Htsi Lordship i—i have no desire to hurry you, but I would just like 

to have some ideamen you are likely to finish. 

.ddvocaie General:-— Yonr Lordship is well aware that there is a 
great deal to explain but I hope I shall be able to close my remarks today. 

Advocate General:— ■l ea.t'tiQstly pray so. 


His Lordship We 



rise now till 3 P. M, Instead of 3. 30. P. M* 




Advocate General^ continuing his address after tiffin said; Gentlemen 
of the Jury, you have a list of the words upon which the accused relies, . as 
having been merely mistranslated, and also of the words which he alleges 

are distorted. And I ask you to remember his affectation of indignation at 
what he calls distortions. I say with no hesitation or fear of contradic- 
tion that it was an expression for which there was no reason whatever* It 
was introduced for the purpose of finding fault with the Translator’s office, 
to which Mr. Joshi belongs. It failed because Mr.Joshi was not the Translator 
of these two articles. Mr. Joshi’s evidence was not contradicted, 'and it 
was shown that not a single point could be made by Mr. .Tilak. l am 

content for the sake of peace and the saving of time to give him the 
benefit of those eighteen words which he says ought to 
appear in the translations. I don’t care one atom where they appear. If 3^ou 
have the industry to go through the two articles, in which it is alleged the 
mistakes" have occured, I venture to predict that at the end of a long and 
toilsome task \^oii will find that there is not one single material satiable 
in the translstions which require amendation. If that be so what does 
it matter whether, as Mr. Justice Strachey says (Reads). Whether there 
is some palpable alteration or amendation necessary or advisable, it does 
not affect the question of the general tenor of and character of these 
articles. I pass on then to what seems to me to be the next point put 
forward by the Accused which we know his Lordship will tell you, there is 
absolutely nothing in; and that is the point that there is no proof that 
anything followed as the effect of these articles. If it be necessary, 
will go through again and quote other cases which have been decided in 
this Court. I will give his Lordship references to them. They appear in 

2. Bombay Law Reporter page 294, and 304. and 8 Bomba}^ Law 
Reporter page 421. You will find from these reports and the one which 
I have referred to at considerable length, namely 22. Bom. That this 
proposition can be adduced and I will state them at once in order that 
I may be able, if possible, to redeem my promise or conditicnai 
promise' of sitting down at 5. p. m. I will state my proposion' ■ noWj 
■-and I think these authorities will support me. I am 
fidenl, " that his Lordship will tell you there is nothing fanlty:;with' 
the proposition which I am going to put before you, and . you ' will 
see that nine-tenths of Mr. Tilak’s points are swept away- My first 
point is this that the accused being Editor, Publisher and Proprietor of 
this paper is responsible for everything that appears in it. I have already 
told you that there can be no dispute upon the facts at issue in this case. 

They are all now admitted, but yon must not suppose that because., ' they 
are admitted by the Accused, that they are to be 'adjudged to ,Mmv''for^ 
righteousness. There was no use denying it. It was proved and :the;.T^ 
makes him responsible. That is my first point,: You have his' tesppnsibility: 
from every point of view. My next point is ' that he is liable that:, 

appears,' and has^ appeared in that paper, and'ior what he: meant' to ' write, 
or for what he now says he meant to write. It is for you to judge his 
atid:to, judge , of, the effect That the meaning of the writihg,:has:;; not.ior him: 
to^say ‘ohj I meant this, that, or the other thing.’ We say it means what 
'he meant whenLe^wrote those articles. From ' those", ^:aiticles . you 'have;,;; lo' 
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adduce the meaniug which it is your duty to adduce as jurymen j and it is’- 
idle waste of time for the Accused to say that you must not judge of inten- 
tion from what he has written. I will not refer more in detail 5 as I do not 
want to waste time, as his Lordship will tell you that my proposition is 
beyond dispute, and that the authorities from the earliest times, up to the 
decision in the last case show that that is what you have to do. It may be a 
short and ready means of doing so, but there are no'other means. You have 
already had the decision of Sir Comer Petheram, and you will find that this 

proposition supported by Mr. Justic Strachey in the case reported on 
page 2725 and 520, of Mayne’s...Criminal Law. Again I say, and in favour of 
the Accused, you judge his intention not by any single word or sentence, but 
you take both articles and the articles put in to prove intention, and from 
them and the mutual light they throw upon each other you draw your own 
conclusions. My next point is this that in considering the law applicable to 
this particular case, and the charges against the Accused, you need not 
trouble yourselves to find out what the English law is but I may tell 
you that the Accused, though I do not know whether he did it intentionally, 
mixed the law in England as to the relations of the Judge and Jury. 
Yesterday he had the effrontery to tell yon that it was the universal 
pratice in England, and in these Courts to leave the Jury the whole 

question of law and fact ; he went on to say that the law in England was 
Jury-made law, and you can deal v/ith this case as you please. Well, the 
only excuse that I can think of for such a proposition being put before the 
Court is that a somewhat similar proposition seems to have been put forward 
in Calcutta, I will not mention any name as he may be alive and regret the 
j)osition he took up. Well Gentlemen, the Chief Justice Sir Comer Petheram, 
promptly disposed of this by saying * it is my duty to instruct the Jury on 
the construction of this Sections’ It may be that Mr, Tilak has some 


slight recollection of this case, and only that could have justified him in 
telling the Jury what he did. It is absolute nonsense, it is a contradiction 
in terms, and Mr. Tilak, as a pleader of 28 years' standing, knows that 
have to take the law from the judge, while you judge of facts. I 
tiiink Mr. Tilak began to realize about the end of his address, that he 
had been a little wild in his proposition. There can be no doubt if you look 
at these Sections what is intended. According to the terms of the 
Section, ( Reads Sections ) it is the duty of the judge to direct the 


jury upon all points of law, and it is the duty of the Jury to return a 
yerdict upon all points of fact. Then to say that it has been the practice 
in the^ English Courts to leave all questions of law and facts to the 
Jury, is^a misrepresentation of facts. One begins to doubt the purity 
and loftiness of people who will try to miseiad a Jury in this way. Mr. 
Tilak is an old and experienced lawyer, surrounded by a heavy 
battery of Pleaders and Attorneys, and it is impossible that the suggestions 
could have been made dona fide. Believe me there is no foundation 
in law for that proposition, but I will tell you, as a matter of fact and as a 
matter of law, that you have to take his Lordship’s direction. But I admit 
that you are the sole judges of fact, I do not dispute that for one moment. 
The other point, as far as I have been able to gather, was one which I 
have already admitted. I regret my inability to follow Mr. Tilak’s subject 
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in full, but I tHnk I have the main points of itj The next point which he- 
tried to make was that you ought to draw no presumption against him 
because there was no evidence as to any effect having been produced by 

these articles* Again his Lordship will tell you that I am right in the 
point I am going to submit that the question of success or failure of the 
attempt, supposing yon find that there was an attemtpt, is entirely im-, 
material. Having succeeded, his conviction would be the more certain. 

and his sentence would be adequate ; if he failed, so much the luckier 
for him, but to say that he must be shown to have failed from physical or 
some other obstruction not emanatkig from himself is a misunderstanding 

of the English language and the decisions of "the judges of law. I will 
not repeat this again, having stated it clearly and his Lordship will tell you 
that success or failure is immaterial. You have only to look at the articles 
to see if they come within the words of section 124Ao One other point 
is this, the question of free speech, free writing, Well I have said 
what I have to say on this point as representing the Prosecution, I can 

summarise all that I have said and desire to say on this point. What the 
freedom of the Press and freedom of speech is quite clear by the very 
words of the Section. I have read you the summing-up of Mr. 
Justice Strachey which shows that in the exercise of that freedom of 

speech and writing you may write what you like about the legislative or 
administrative actions of Government in v/hatever language you. like, 
make it as offensive as you like, but you step outside that, you step outside 
the explanation under 124A, Again it will be necessary for me to deal 

further on with this aspect of the case. I am convinced that I am right 

and his Lordship will tell yon that I am right and by itself all Mr. Tilak^s 
address may well be wiped from your minds. This I have already told you 
but I will mention it again that the existence of a real or fanciful 
grievance is no defence whatever. You will find that laid down 
in the summing-up of the Chief Justice, now at home, 
and here again I do not expect, I am not in the 

least degree apprehensive, that I shall be told by his Lordship that I am 

telling yon something not correct in law; and there I submit is the whole 
discussion of the grievances and necessity for reform, are past the mark 
and are simply part and parcel of an address, directed to vilification of 
Government and stirring of unrest in the cause of self-defence. There 
is also another part of Mr. Tilak’s defence that may also be swept away 
being absolutely irrelevant. He says these articles did not mean what they 

contained but we assume is that they did mean what he wrote. He says they 
were in reply to a controversy. We assume that though of course this is a 
very violent assumption. He savs these were replies to articles criticising, 
himself and the Marathas whom in a loyal sort of way he claims to repre« 
-sent and these articles were a contradiction or reply to the Anglo-Indian 

newspapers. If the language comes within section 124 A he can defend 
himself by saying ‘these articles were written because A B & C. wrote 
other articles. This is a controversy. I am going I'to resent it. My brain lias 
got into such a state of confusion and imbecility, because from day to 
day ! have got information and 'at the end of the week I accumulate this 
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information and I reply to the attack of the Anglo-Indian papers.’ That 
is no defence and though I considered it unnecessary for him to go into 
details of the newspapers produced, I did not object. As a matter'of fact 
you will find that there is no justification for the allegation that the 
Anglo-Indian Press attacked him or his brother journalists, or the Natives, 
or the Congress, in any terms which called for violent anger, and I do 
not care if they did. That is no justification. If it is true that there 

"was any^ such suggestion made about whipping by public srveepers, of 
•course it was most disgraceful. But if yon turn to the real point, you 
will find that he did not produce some of the articles in the original but 
lead extracts from other papers, which were alleged to be extracts from 
the ^ Asian and Empzrs, Neither of these papers is produced in the 
original. I did not know this at the time, and of course it was not my 
business to go into each of the newspapers without knowing whether 
they were going to be used. As a matter of fact the Asian and Empire 

which are supposed to be the most offensive are not nroduced in original 
but are quoted by some paper, called, I think, Th^ ThTt 

not the way to prove articles. (Having received from the Clerk of the 
Crown, the Pioneer of 7th May) I think I am a little inconsistent in 
saying that these matters have not been appearing, and I find that there 

was an attack made on the Indian Press b*y the Anglo-Indian Press, but 

they do not justify the writing of the incriminating article. The Pioneer 

of 7th May is referred to in the article which appeared in the Kesarion May 
9. Now look at the words of this article (Reads ‘if the moral disease”’ 
down to ‘heroic measures. ') Now, what has he got there ? It is a com- 
ment directed to the state of things in the world at large. It is not direc- 
ted to Mr. Tilak in any shape or form whatever. It refers to the Native 
Press as a body and generally contends that if this moral disease is to 
spread as it did in Spain then ("Reads down to, ‘bombs.’) Now take 
the next passage. _ Of course, if Mr. Tilak likes to fit on the cap, I have 
no objection. This is the cap ( Reads down to ‘let us only ’ to ‘situation’ ) 
At present Mr. Tilak is not in sympathy with the Council but if he wishes 


to -assume the Counciller’s cap let him, if he likes. We have had Burke 
and Mill quoted at each hearing. I do not think we had Milton, f Reads 
again down to ‘ Congress moderate. ’) Well, Mr. Tilak is not a Congress 
Moderate and the evidence in the case shows that he is an Extremist. I do 
•not know if he is a Congress Extremist. The last Congress disappeared 
^der Mr. Tilak’s moderation. ( Reads down to ‘ that its revenue. ’ ) 
There is one other part, f Reads down to ‘ feeble minds astray. ’ ) Now 
what IS there that any sensible man can object to. Is there a word there 
that can justify the allegation that there were disgraceful attacks in the 
Pione^ which caused the great souls of the Kesari to swell in anger 
and show themselves in the words of the article complained of ? I put it 
to you that the excise is a falsity on its face so far as the 
concerned, and even if it were true his Eordship will tell you that I am 
nght in saying that it would be no defence. I think I have put nine points 
before, you and that exhausts all that I have to advance in this case as to 

which you as the Jury should approa;ch the consideration 
■of the facts of these points because almost all of them weremade by Mr. Tilak 
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and there is one which remains which I will deal with at once. Mr. Tilak 
suggests that the onus has been laid wrongly upon him in bringing him 
within the exemption terms of section 124 (A^ and 153 f A) . That again 
Gentlemen , is due to a faulty misapprehension of the law Statutory origin- 
al law. We are concerned only with the Indian Statute.' The Statutary 
law is to be found in section 105 of the Evidence Act. That section 
saj-s that when a person is accused of any offence the burden of proof 
falls or him. f Reads section) . You have only to accuse; here Mr. Tilak is 
committed on a charge. Therefore it is quite clear accordino- to "the 

terms of the Evidence Act that there has been no wrong placino- of the 
onus on Mr. Tilak’s shoulder in this case- He is chared with this 
offence and he says he is not guilty because he comes under explanation 
2 of section 124A. On him lies the burden of proving that he comes in 
some way under that protection. Then we have the doctrine advanced in 
a number of different ways, Protean in their form but all meanino' what I 
stated to you a short time ago, that the Accused was entitled to write these 
■writings because some one else had written articles attackiuo- bim 

and ms patty and his paper and that by reading these articles in the 
heat of the discussion, or controversy as he called it, between the pro- 
Bureaucrats and the anti-Bureaucrats ; as if he wrote it by way of advice 
to Government or by way of intimation of the existence of defects in the 
Government, calling for reformation, or by way of a declaration on his- 
part to those who agree with him in a preference for a particular form of 
Government which is entertained either by the writer or his community 
to -which the writtings are addressed. Would that justify any lano-uao-e- 
•which he chose to use ? There is no sense in the article unless you 'carry 
it to that extent. It amounts to this, that in the heat of the controversy 
or because he wanted to obtain reforms of abuses, or because he wanted 
to give Government, intimation that if they did not give some reforms 
‘‘ We will give you bombs ” that he is entitled to use language whether 
it comes under the Section or not. That is the meaning of his^rgument. 
That you wiU find when you call back to your mind the general *tenor of 
his defence and you will find that this is his real defence except that 
extraordinary incident which took place yesterday or today-the idea of 
self-defence ! Here again can you conceive anybody with the faintest 
knowledge of law putting forward such a suggestion seriously that he -was 
entitled to write these articles, no matter what was their languao-e no 
matter whether they were included or excluded from the exceptions in 
124 A, as he did it in self-defence. Would you like to know what the rio'ht 
of self-defence is. It appears in Section 96 and following sections'^ of 
the Penal Code. These are the rights f Reads section 96 ) . This is the 
right that Mr. Tilak put forward in his defence yesterday as justifyincr 
Ms action. I think the accused must have laughed when he left the 
Court after _ having put forward that defence to think that 
it was^ received in silence instead of Homeric laughter. He sa-vs 
the articles were written in the heat of controversy or as giving advice 
M expressing a preference for certain forms of Government, entertained by 
the Accused and his community or people to whom the article was addressed . 
That -was his opening part, when he went into a description of the nianner 
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iic collects his infoiisiatioti for disctissing affairs in his newspaper wiiicli 
occur irotii week to week. It is a repetition of the same point over and over 
again to the point of exasperation. Of course the answer is that it is too 
preposterous a claim^to^ ^be just by any law^ opposed to comtnoii sense 
and opposed to public interest and the safety of order at large. It 'would 
result in this ludicrous absurdity that you can have such a thing as 

patriotic sedition. “lam an editor; I want reforms, if you don’t give 
them I Will bomb ^you and that is not sedition because of my motive. 
My motive is high^’. Just turn back your memory to what he said 
on ^ motive ^ and intention. The two things are totally different. But 

he jumbles them together and you will find that he says something to 
tne effect that, if his motives and his intentions are pure, he can commit any 

xind of crime he likes and it cannot affect him. If he goes throuo-h life 

much longer with those views in his mind and acts upon them, he will find 

himself in a very much worse predicament than he is now. You see the 
Indian Penal Code does not say anything about motive, it does not enter 
into You may enter into a crime with a very high motive but you will 
be punished ail the same. The question of motive may come into consi- 
deration and help in reducing the sentence. It is one of those propositions 
that one may hardly suppose he was serious in putting it forward. Of 


De excused. Why, Gentlemen, if this were so you would be putting the 
greatest ^temptation that humanity could be subjected to. The taking of 
life for the purpose of preserving your own; what will be the result? Yo'a’will 


oe brought up in Court, I don’t think you will be hanged, although you may 
deserve to, but you will certainly be transpoited for life. It is no excuse 
rhai. you have commited an offence from motives of self-preservation. 
And I think one of the most horrible illustrations of that doctrine is to be 
found in a case 'which, I have no Qoubt, some of you remember. It is 
a case where some men were ship- wrecked, and to preserve the lives of 

some the rest were sacrificed to provide food. The motive mi?-ht have 
been in the minds of these, of their own self-preservation.*’ I need 

not labour the point any more; his Tordship will tell you that it is no 
defence whatever, from the fact that you might have had good motives 
for committing the crime. Of course I am assuming every thing in favour of 
the Prosecution, that these articles do absolutely com^ within the 
I will just revive your memory that Mayne poinls o'ut that it is a point 
■outside' the law that you may cotamit the offence of libel and libel a .vnaii 
from the^ highest possible motives. That will not help you, if you have 

coniiiiited the offence of iibel; motive or no motive, you will be piinislied.. 
An otherwise the whole of Mr. Tilak’s arguments on the points of 
motive and intention involves the absurdity that a man may commit the 
oneiiee of patriotic sedition. You may show the circu mstances in which you 

.have written the article, which prima— facie comes within the sectionl24A., 
ion may show circumstances which .^might go to reduce or modify the 
sentence^. That is totally different to proposing that it is in defence of the 
..subsfantiye charge. He refers ns to Mayney and, you ■ will find at page 
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2445 (Reads from ^ intentioB. must not be confottnded ’ to ^for spite^j 
That disposes of the lengthy argument involving much confusion of ideas 
between motive and intention. 


We come back now, Gentlemen, to a very short consideration of Mr, 
Tilak’s contentions with regard to intention, whether it can be inferred by 
what he calls fictitious means. He suggests that it is an exploded doctrine, 
and that it is a very fragile means of arriving at a conclusion. Now what 
he calls an exploded doctrine is the doctrine that you infer a man’s inten- 
tions from what he has said, or . done, or written. Well, I' don^t know 
whether the explanation itselt is to be found in the Bengali Bombs. It is a 
doctrine which stands to this day supported by all authorities except Mr. 
Tilak. Some of the more prominent judicial authorities I have given, and Ms 
Lordship will tell you that it forms a safe guide. There are cases in which 
it would be unsafe to infer a man’s intentions from words written or spok- 
en. Mr. Tilak says that the circumstances in this case point to the con- 
clusion that he receives information from week to week, and bases Ms 
remarks on information received from India and England which led him 
to indite these articles for the particular purpose which I have mentioned. 
That is his idea of there being in this case surrounding circiimstances in 
existence, which entitle him, no matter what his language may be, to say 
what he likes. This is his chorus from beginning to end. matter 

what my language is, the Penal Code does not apply to me, and you must 
return a verdict of not quilty.’ This is a fallacy which runs through the whole 
of his argument , You are bound, as you are entitled, to look into all the cir- 
cumstances surrounding Mm; the time at which the articles were writ- 
ten and tiie^ persons to whom they were addressed. All these things have 
to be taken into consideration. Then you have to exercise these powers of 
common-sense which Mr. Tilak says you must not exercise in this case, 
When you atrive at that step you must apply the law, and say whether in 
your opinion the provisions of section 124A areapplicable to the case ornot. 


r’s argument is nothing but going round in a circle- 


a process 


which has no end, and will not enable you to reach any couciusion at : all. 
You will find, I ain right wben^I tell you, that his argument goes, back to 


this. ITe^says 4t does not matter what I say or do under Sections 153,A and' 
124 Aj if you Unci that my intentions are lawful. * That is not the law, 
as I am confident you will be directed by the Judge. There is one more 
point. Mr- Tilak says there is no evidence beyond of course what you 


can 


itotii ^tlie woi'ding of the Section, there is no evmeiice iroiii 
which you can infer intention except the card. Well, so far as he is con- 
cernedi,^ i c-'-uinot carry that matter any further. What I rely upon for the , 
Crown is tiiis^ that the card was found in Mr. Tilak’s house in. a drawer. 
Look at hie circu instances connected with it, and his connection with. 
the articles. It is entirely a matter for your consideration. I am uiiwii!- 
mg to unduly press the matter, if you think or if Ms L^^dship thinks that 
■^is a matter that should not be pressed, but unduly press it I will not.. 
But that it is a matter of relevance to the charge I think nobody can 
dispute. You see that it is certain in the circumstances in which the 
search was made that it was impossible for anybody 'to have put that card 
there :,or the purpose, of implicating Mr. Tilak. It is not suggested ' thah 


cerne 


vou 

*T 
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there was anybod}/ who did put the card there. In fact so far as I can' 
understand Mr. Tilak practically admits the card is in his own hand- 
writing. That being so there is no effect in saying that the card was in-- 
itialled by Mr. Tilak's manager and was in the custody of the police ever 
since ^it was found®' Nowl ask you to recall Mr- Tilak’ s attempt to cross- 
examine the Police Officer. Did it not strike you as a suggestion that 
the. card was found behind his back? Does it not suggest that somebody 
put it there behind his back? I put it to you that he had not made up his 
mind at first what course to pursue with regard to that card, and when he 
found it was absolutely futile to attempt to avoid the fact that the card was 
found in his premises and in his drawer and amongst his other papers. He 

knew it was impossible to accept any defence. And what was his explana- 
tion ? That he thought it necessary to procure books on explosives for the 
purpose of considering the definition of explosives in the Explosives Act® It is 
foryou to say what reliance you can place on this statement having regard to 
the manner in which he has apparently approached this grave question. But, 
Gentlemen, the man who can write as Mr. Tilak has written, passages from 
which I am going to refer to again on behalf of the Prosecution, this inci- 
dent of the finding of the card is looked upon with sufficient suspicion to 
suppose that it is particular evidence to come to the conclusion as to the 
intention of the writer of these articles which have been impeached or as 
throwing light upn them. Our suggestion is that the whole object of Mr: 
Tilak’ s articles was to threaten the administration and to threaten Gov-* 
einment, that if they did not grant the demands as a price of 
peace, ^then bombs would follow. If necessary I shall go through 
the ^ chief points of the main articles and prove that those con- 
tentions are correct. If the general contents of the articles are suf- 


ficient to prove that there was an attempt to terrorise the Government, 
by threats open or concealed, to the effect that bombs will be thrown,, I put 
it to you whether the effect of the existence of this card is not a fact to be 
taken into consideration in considering the action of the Accused. As I 
say if this is not a threat what is it ? You find this man by his words and. 
articles repudiating the bomb; but while repudiating the bomb and its 
use he tells Government that unless they guarantee reforms bombs will 
continue. He says Government has had a salutary warning and, 
when you find a card about explosives in that man’s own- 

^ must leave you to come to the conclusion. Now 
I will refer^ to one passage in the article of June 9th, It may be neces- 
■sar}^. to go into this article in a little more detail, but I am going to show ' 
you a passage upon which I rely as showing how much truth there is vim 
me suggestion when he repudiates bombs. Turn to page 3 and you; 
wuii see (Reads ^*The bomb is some form of knowledge” down to “a 
-charm and aU' amulet.”) This is the gentleman who repudiates' -'bomibS'. ' 
A^u '^ill see throughout the whole of the rest of the article : and' the" other 
aiticles' to which T am going to refer there is not only a, .veiled but av 
.distmct threat to Government that to use the words of Exhibit' 64 (Reads- 

^bomb has come to stay.’) Here again I am:: kb^^ 
to nis.Eordshi^ directions. . If his- Eordship' .thinks T ought , not'vtomake , 

-any. -lengthy reference ; to ,,tha^ I. will not do so« : But ^mind .you. it, is- 
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his exhibit and I understand him to say that it represents his 'views ’ -Rnf- 
that IS for yon to decido. Yon will hava to oonsidor whethS yon wS 

aToart”ofv°‘H !' “ aocnred puts"^ Tt n 

of bombs why write of them 

arLnS: ” Tb 'S a k.nd of witchcraft a charm and 

an amulet. Then there is another article which you will find of 2nfl 

June. You will be asked to sap this is prohibitory of bombs. This is 

the man who is desirous of supporting Government and obiects tn 
taking of life at all. Look at the 4th line of the article 'hp!:?fi#ari x 

the Bomb” (Reads from ‘‘the murder of Mr.Rand” down to ‘ ‘of Be^^al ”) 
It IS curious now that Rand murder fascinates the Poona writers ^ 
read those following sentences and if you can gik creVe^ce to Mr 
Tilak s piOtestation that he abhors murders give him the benefit i't? ai" 
down to “intention.”) That is the passage. I sav I cannot nfm ^ 
pepon actuated by feelings of humanity, and claiming to be a humSe 
being, could have written. He is praiLg two dasta^ly murders aSd 
the murderers are_ submitted to promotion or distinction accordino- as 

and^darinrin"'conkoS Where was the skill 

assassins, creeping in the darkness to kill their unsuspe^SL^icfifs^ 
Where was the skill, where was the darin<r in^ victims. 

murders? I had intended to avoid language of passion altoo-ether be^^ke I 

fts ow daTrS^g 

comicuon. Put^ having the misfortune to sit through these ravin o-c 
morning to morniuo' from davto dav if ic imncyooiui r savings trom 

the effect which s^chrSe: Ty T mi^dr'f f 

to de^ with him These axe ?wo of peA^psThe^choic^? ™o°ta«S 
from the articles which go to show what was workin- in t 

cSinotWW^d^^-tfiT^' the Prosecution 

cannot be charged with being unreasonable, when thpv ft ^ i 

person IS capable of formulating and pnttino- into pSt sL? ^ 

cannot wonder if suspicion is directed to him'" when you find such enthP^ 
siasm for the bomb aud when von find in hi= utT,; • enthu- 

writing a card by the JeJ! oTan ^ddlLTon Xch "e tmZhh?T 
procure bombs. There are -man v 'V'lcn he will be able to 

he revelled in the thought of the cheapS^an?L*^^* 
bombs can be manufactured. ('Reads from “the ven "^^th wnich 

tration” down to “beneficient S ’M %n ®y®tem of adminis- 

murderer in the opinion of Mr Tilak fhnntf, ^ ^leneficent 

of those who follow him. (ReLds “ in the case oi°the“p^ 

•to terrorists.’) He slurred over fne -fo^t i, -u Poonaites down 

bubnow when I have read the whole of tSt 
of it occurs to yon, can you wonderthat this 

tion that the discoverv of fbe le, .T grouna tor the Prosecu- 
take it into solemn is significant, and that you must 

fcx the i„.e ji'To c’axlThf ci®“„SsTa^’ 

of motive aad iatehtion. As to the que^sUoa of the mlativo Sh££7 
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and July, you have my views and the authorities I have mentioned. It 
is quite untrue to suggest that you are the judges of the law in this 
country. I have nothing further to add on that point to what I have 
already stated. I think that I have dealt, shortly perhaps, but none the 
less I hope effectually with all the other arguments addressed to you up 
to the last day but one. 

Now on the 17th of July there v/as a fresh opening of precisely the 
same points as had been commented upon before and I have about 
twenty pages of notes all referring to the same subject, in different words, 
one portion of the reference being what struck me as being a somewhat 
nnfortnnate one. He referred to Lord Morley, speaking of him as Pundit 
Morley, to show that Lord Motley and Mr. Tilak were of one mind. — great 
minds arriving at the same conclusion. But unfortunately for Mr. Tilak w^ho 
says it is not sedition for him to say, You cannot have repressive mea- 
sures that is not Lord Morley ’s view. I only allude to this incident of the 
Civil Service dinner, which seems to have had some great attraction for Mr. 
Tilak, to point out whatever views Lord Morley may have expressed 
■about the desirability of extending liberal reforms to India. He had to 
approve of the repressive action of Government, ^‘repressive” or ” op- 
pressive ” I douT care which. He quotes from Lord Morley praying 
that Lord Morley may not approve of the repressive action which consti- 
tutes the burden of Mr. Tilak’ s song. Just look at the ludicrous absurdity 
of Mr. Tilak’ s argument. Bombs are to be thrown, any amount of distur- 
bances of the peace may take place, bnt Government must not take any 
action. What is Government here for except to maintain order? And then 
he says if you maintain order you are entering upon a course of repres- 
sion, brought upon you by a number of fiends, or evil geniuses who come 
upon you every ten years! This means a proof of repression. ‘And if you 
do not stop it, we warn you, bombs will continue.’ Put it into plain language 
and still you are asked to say that that is not sedition. Well if it is not, the 
sooner the law is altered to reach the person who has these convictions 
the better for all parties concerned, and the longer will the anarchy be 
deferred which will certainly come upon us. Well I will put it in this way. 
If the conduct and policy of Mr, Tilak and his party meets with the ap- 
proval of any Court of Justice then the flood-gates of anarchy will be 
opened and disaster must follow as night follows day. Well I will pass over 
Mill, and Blunt, and Amos, and other authors quoted by Mr. Tilak on 
Representative Government in the various extracts he has read to you, as 
having no concern with the question that you have to consider, and now 
I can faithfully say that I have come to the last part of Mr. Tilak’s 
address, which was based upon Section 153 A. With regard to Section 
153 A. I do not propose to take up the time of the Court. It has never 
been the subject of any authoritative decision that I am aware of ; but 
it really does not matter, because the wording of the Section is perfectly 
clear, and it is fiction, pure and simple, for him to say that he does not 
.understand the charge. He is charged with creating ill-will between two 
.different classes of his Majesty’s subjects. The whole of the arguments 
have been to show that there are two hostile camps pro-Bureaucrats and 
anti-Bureaucrats, and then for him to pretend he does not know what the 
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charge means! I leave him to you to dispose of. To say that you can- 
not charge a man under Section 153 A, and also 124 A is again to com- 
pletely misunderstand the law.' There may be two completely different 
offenceSj or joint-offences under 153 A and 124 A. The charges are prac- 
tically well-framed, and practically plain, and it is contended wilfully to 
show' otherwise. Personally, Gentlemen, I do not care very much v/bat 
liaopens to the charge under 153A. For this reason, that 
is a conviction under 124A. well, it would not be 
mile bothering much about Section 153 A. It would not affect the 
case one way or another, and therefore I feel the less anxiety in dealing 
wdth the charge under that section. I hope, I have put before the 
Court with sufficient intelligence as to be clear as to my meaning of the 
different points of the case as 

Accused, and nothing remains 

plicated sections as throwing light upon the situation, I accept the whol 
^ what my learned friend Mr. Inverarity stated in his opening and I will: 


if th 
worth 


w 


presented by the Prosecution and the 
me but a word or two about the im- 


for 
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sub in 
art 


icle 


A. 

to you and to' the Court that it is obvious from the wording of the 
“The Country’s misfortune,” that the whole political situation 

in India which it is said has resulted from (Reads “the obstinacy and 
perversity” down to “rebellious path.”) Gentlemen, I do not propose to 


foil 


w the offensive attitude taken up by Mr. Tilak in his numerous 
references to Russian history, the reasons of the introduction of the bomb 
into Russia &c. I am not certain what the facts which would be neces- 
sary to be^ placed before you, are. Fortunately Russia does not require to 
be deienaed by Mr. Tilak, but the truth is exactly the opposite of 
what ’* ’■ ' ... ^ . 
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hi store 


IS 


Tilak represented it to be. May I just say that the real 
opposed to Mr. Tilak? It wras not the bomb which forced the- 


c 


granting of reforms, and the establishment of the Duma; the bomb 
reduced a number of privileges which were granted. Any body who 
knows anj'thing about Russia’s modern history will tell you so. But Mr. 
lilak’s party uses this as showing that bombs forced the granting of 
reforms in Russia, and you must follow the example here. Whether he is 
right or wrong there can be no cpiestion that his doctrine is subversivf 
to the Government, but the whole object of all these articles is to show 
first of all that it is due to the action of the white Bureaucraev in 
India that certain young gentlemen in Bengal— gentlemen is the gentle 
euphemism for bomb throwers-have become ‘\turned headed’’ and'taken 
to bomb-throwing. That is held up for the public, who have the mis- 
fortune to read ^ these papers, as being the course to be adopted. This is 
the way that reforms are to be obtained from Government, the obstinate 

white Bureaucracy. Now read down a few sentences lotver, and you will 
find all these horrible sentiments being announced broad-cast throuo-hout 
the couirtry, and he says that the only mistake you can make in thre^win* 
bombs is to throw them at the v/rong people. Throw bombs by all means 
but throw them^ straight. (Roads to “in place of Mr. Kingsford.”) If it 
had hit Mr. Kingsford it v/ould have been all right. Don’t make any 
mistake, and you will win the approval of Mr. Tilak and his followers. 
(Reads down to “official class.”) If this is not language of the most 
violently seditious character, and calculated to bring Government into 


O* 

fe. 
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hatred and contempt, tell me what is. (Reads down to “officials.”) Try 
and exercise a little common sense when considering languge like this. 
Here you have it suggested that the Russian people practise the throwing- 
of bombs on account of the exasperation produced by unrestrained power*^ 
How much worse is the case of India, where the oppression is practised 
by alien officers ? Throughout, the whole burden of the song in these 
articles runs in this strain. You have an alien Government ; get rid of it 
as soon as you can. In other countries bombs are thrown, well select 
bombs. Don’t throw them more often than you can help unless 
you can throw straight. Now we come to that much discussed question 
of the partition of Bengal. Do you know, does any one know, what the 

real greivance is as to the partition of Bengal ? It was only a redistribu- 
tion of boundaries. It was only a redistribution of governing bodies. 
'(Readsfrom ‘since the partition of Bengal’ down to ‘excesses’ Well, you 
have had. these views before you, for your proper consideration. Was he 
justified in saying this, as also the illustration about the cat? I do not wish 
to repeat what has already been said on this. Then we have the next 
sentence, ("Reads down to “the country is alien or 'white Bureaucracy”) 
(Reads down to ‘cooled down.’) Well that is a distinct libel on the Indian 
troops who have been so lately distinguishing themselves, and always will 
■continue to distinguish themselves in spite of this allegation that the alien 
rule of the white Bureacracy has destroyed the manhood of the Indians. 

But so long as no abuse ean be directed against the Government or the 
white Bureaucracy they do not care how many insults they heap on their 
own countrymen. I read this to show you how utterly reckless they are in 
their abuse. Go three or four lines further down, and you have the alien 
introduced again (Reads down to “exasperated.” j Let the experienced 
leaders each devise to keep disaffection within bounds as far as possible 
■and conceal it as far as possible (Reads ‘but it is impossible’ down to 
^‘bounds”) But people will (Reads ‘remain perpetually in slavery.” j This 
is represented to be the cause of unrest ( Reads down to “white official 
class”.) Then comes the passage (Reads down to “in their own hands”) 
Is not that attempting to bring Government into hatred and contempt? 
(Reads down to “self-interest.”) By the self-interest of Government India 
will be the poorer (Reads down to “that impression.”) That is an untruth 
to begin with, and directed to the suggestion that every Englishman in 
India is posessed of the right of free speech over the Hindus, and then 
is the suggestion at the bottom of the page (Reads down to “horrible 

deeds.”) The next passage is one in which it is said in reference to Mr. 
Gokhale (Reads down to “in the presence of the Viceroy”.) That is the 
hint about bombs. Then again you have a passage with regard to the effect 
it would have on the minds of the Maratha-speaking people (Reads “as 
you sow, so you reap,”) Then (Reads down to “sedition.”) This suggests 
that this is the action which Government is persuing (Reads to “ common 
human nature”.) So you have a further illustration of what Government is 
doing and the oppression practised by it, and the effect of that oppression. 
Then I pass over some of the sentences that follow as they do not appear 
to me to call for very serious attention and we come to this (Reads “ the 
rule of the autocratic’’ down to “unbearable to the people”) ; and then as 
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to the remedies f Reads down to “accomplished”) . That is what you. are to 
do. Put the spoke in the wheel of the administrative car, then you will get 
your desires accomplished (Reads down to “certain degree.”) Then you 
have that curious illustration of a man wanting to go somewhere and 
going in the opposite direction. (Reads down to “places”) Now take the 

rest of the article, Gentlemen, which is a very long rigmarole and I put it 
to you that the general effect of the rest of .the article is an allegation that 
the outrages were the result of an unpopular Government, and that the 
oppression of Government will increase in consequence of such outrages, 

and that the crisis has been caused by the (Reads from unrestricted autho- 
rity” down to “certain occasions.”) Again you have a suggestion that 

the Government f Reads “have driven people to the climax, ”) Then the 
article while pretending disapproval of the outrages imputes them to 
Government and says ( Reads from “ reform is’,’ down to “ respon- 
sibility I have given a fair construction of the whole article. 
Now then take shortly the second article of 9th June. I have already 
referred to the article of 2nd June 1908. This is headed “ These 
Remedies are not Lasting ” and is the second incriminating article. 
There you have the Government described as entering upon a campaign of 
^restriction’ and ^repression’ or of depression’, I don’t care what the term 
is,, and Government is liable to these demoniacal attacks every five or ten 
years^. It is sufferring from one of these attacks now, and is entering upon 
a series which is supported by Lord Morley himself as shown by the Maii- 
trikas ( Reads from “Seeing that these ” down to bomb in Bengal. ” j 
What is the meaning of this, Gentlemen? That because of the cases of violence 
and murder that have taken place throughout the country, the Government, 

which is responsible for the saftey and welfare of the country and its citi- 
zens, takes steps to put a stop as far as possible to these acts of violence, 
Government is represented as entering upon a fiendish scheme of repres- 
sion in consequence of a damnable decision. There can be no question that 
the Government is accused of a policy of repression which suggested coni- 
ing destruction. Of course that may mean nothing. It reads as a covert 
threat of mutiny. Whether ft v/as intended so or not, I cannot say. Biit 
read the words and put what construction you can upon them. (Reads from 
“seeing that Government” down to “authorities.” ) If that is not a veiled 
threat of coming mutiny I confess I cannot understand what is. Now you 
have these differences in the mind of the man who objects to bombs but who 
thinks^ that between the Bengali bombs and the bombs known to Europe 
there is all the difference between heaven and earth. The Bengali bombs are 

the heavenly ones and deserve to be sung of, and the Russian bombs are 
earthly bombs and deserve to be consigned to another place. The Bengali 
bomb is due to a crisis of patriotism. This^ iS' in an article which 'Mr. 
Tilak told us the other eveniug has a spice of humour. Perhaps I shall come 
across the humour directly. This class of article shows the humour of 
which Mr. Tilak is capable. (Reads from “the Bengalis are not anarchists” 
down to “but to the second.”) Well you have a cause of patriotism, and 
approach the Government with it in the shape of a bomb, and you will get 
your desires. The Bengalis are not anarchists, they have brought into 
use the weapons of the anarchists, that is all and then wehave those curious 
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distinctions between the classes of bomb-tbrowers ( Reades down to **the 
King of PortngaP ’) How can any man in bis senses write this article 
without showing w^hat be is meaning to do from beginning to end (Reads to 
“resort to violence. “) Heavenly bombs, and earthly bombs ! One or the 

other must fail or succeed in their object. Let us carry out the sam 
principle in India ! Then, Gentlemen, yon have a long passage which I 
think I can put into shorter language than his. There is a remark made- 
with regard to the dis-armament policy of the British Government and' the 

dis-armament policy followed by the tyrannical Governments of Burope, 
f Reads from “even a savage race” down to “castrating a nation.” J 
Call it emasculation if you like, f Reads down to “Moguls”) That is one 
•way of expressing the deficiencies of Government. (Reads down to 

“military strength, Is not this a direct incitement to the thirty crores of 
people of India^ that th^y should rise in their might and destroy the English 
troops who . cannot possibly withstand them any more than the 
Mahomedans did for more than twenty five 3’ears at the outside? This is a 

suggestion that the English troops can no more resist the might of 
Indiahor more than twenty five years at the outside, than the Mogul troops 
did ( Reads from “ as compared ” down to “ military strength. ” ) 

Then follows a part of the article the real meaning of which is easily drawn 
from tne language itself, namely (Reads “ the English Rule v/ill not last 
in India even a quarter of a century after that.”) Then we have (Reads 

from Imperial sway’’ donm to “permanent,” ) But owing to the bomb" 
ail this is altered now, and yet this is the gentleman 'who disapproves 
01 the bomb (Reads to “to this timeP’j That is what would have 

happened before the advent of the bomb. We could have grumbled but 
'we would have got nothing. If the Mahomadens had ruled the country 
like the British they would have had to resort to repressive measures, as- 

the British Government has done, to which the tyrannical Rulers of Europe' 
do not resort, and to which the savage Mohamedans did not resort, namely, 
tne disarmament of the people. That is all put a stop to by the coming of 

the bomb, and as a Government, yen kno'w that the tyrannyis beginning to be 
ielt. (Reads from “unless a beginning” down to “detective Police.” J Then 
you have this eulogy of the bomb (Reads ‘the bomb is more’ down to “an 

amulet,’)^ Then follows a description of the use which can be made of it, 
the possibility almost of the fact of its being manufactured being 

discovered, and the fact of its being able to bring pressure upon the 
Government to grant the reforms required. (Reads from ‘Government has 

passed the Newspapers Act, with a view to stop the process of awakening’' 
down to “disposition.” j And then we have, (Reads down to “Swa.tajya.’’ ); 

That is what I said, “Swarajya or bombs.” If you don’t give S'warajya 
or if you don’t make a beginning to give it, we won’t stop the bombs. 


■ Advocate General : — May I ask w'hether your Lordship proposes -to go 

on and finish this case to-night? 

■ Hts Lordship ', — I propose to do that. The Jury will find refreshments 
dowmstairs; we wull have an interval of twentv minutes. . 
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Tke Adzjocaie General f Continuing after teaj said:-I do not propose 
tooccupy^yoiir time with any remarks on the articles ofthe 12th May Exhibit 
E. or of the 19th May« It is not worthwhile wasting time. The only point 
it is desirable to keep in mind is that the writer while showing the greatest 
•sympathy writh the Government, and feeling of the people in regard to this 
dreadful case, advocates the bomb. There are only a, few lines in the 
article of the 19th May that I want to draw your attention to particularly . 
They are at page 2 ( Reads ‘^the evidence required for proving’’ dowm to 
^"‘administrative system.” ) And you have again a reference made to the 
uncontrolled system of the administration. The whole article teems wi'^h 
expressions that go to show the feelings animating the writer and at pap-e 
4 you will find (Reads from “there is no wonder” dov/n to “day by day.” j 
And in the article of 26th May, the next article, where the opinions of Sit 
William Wedderbnrn, and Sir Henr3/ Cotton are alluded to, you have this 
statement attributed to Sir Henry Cotton. There it is, lie or truth. If it 
is true no evidence has been produced; the presumption ‘therefore Is that 
it is a lie, and if so it must have been a lie within the knowledge of the 
writer of the articles. (Reads ‘Sir Henry Cotton says ’down to ‘ the 
King. ’ ) Sir Henry Cotton said that, or he did not. If he said it I think 
we should have had his discourse put before us in the shape of telegrams 
and articles now that so many articles have appeared. But having regard to 
the character of the words, the presumption is that it is absolute fiction. 
I hope that it is so. If it is only fiction and not fact it has a very strono* 
bearing on the state of mind that actuated the writer of this article, and 
I have done with them all. I think I have referred to the more pungent 
parts of the article on “ The secret of the Bomb. ” Now turn to page 2 
of the article (Reads ‘ that would improve ’ down to ‘ equally guilty. ’ ) 
And now, Gentlemen, there has not been a word said, in support, or any 
evidence adduced to justify these two infamous statements. What 
conclusion can you draw except that they are absolutely without foundation, 
and if so then they show the spirit of intention that runs through these 
two articles, one after another, as they all form part of a series of weekly 
articles commencing from 12th May and going on to 9th June 1908 . And if 
these extracts which I have given you are not sufficient to show you what 
the spirit is that has been actuating the writer of these articles, well I am 
there is nothing else we can put before you. I contend that if you 
at all these articles yon will find that they are all influenced by the 
same desire, the desire to bring the Government of India into hatred and 
contempt on the grounds of its acting with obstinacy and oppression. That 

is, obstinate in that they refuse, as they say, to grant reforms, and oppress- 
ive in that they pass repressive measures, as they say, such as the Press Act 
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and tlie Explosives Act and that the Govemment of India is at once' 
repressive and opressive over attempting to maintain order which it is its- 
highest duty to maintain, 

I did not intend at onetime to indulge in the language of offence at all 5 
because I was satisfied of the effect that the language of the Accused would 
have on all right-minded people. If I have been led into saying anything 
considered by you or his Lordship not justified by the language that I have 
been criticising, I am prepared to stand by any rebuke that may be offered to 
me. But I cannot in my own mind think that I have said one word which 
is not justified by the language which I have quoted to you. I do not pro* 
pose to speak further and must leave it in your hands, agreeing for once 
with the suggestion of the Accused and asking you to let nothing bear upon 
your minds except what you have heard in this Court. Let no outside talk, 
or preconceived opinion affect your verdict in this case which should be based 
entirely upon the articles, and by giving the best possible consideration to 
the statements and arguments advanced by the Accused. 

His Lordship then Summed tip the case. 
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AND 

Charge to the Jury. 

GentlemeH. of the Juryj — I am afraid your patience has been 
sorely taxed during the eight days which this trial has taken; and 
I do not propose to tax your patience to any extent as the case 
for both sides has been adequately put before you. Before saying 
anything else I think that it would be the merest and idlest of pretences 
to say that you had not heard of this case before or heard of the accused 
before. I have no doubt that the case has been discussed by your friends in 
your houses or in your hearing. I feel that I need not tell you that it is 
your duty to confine your consideration entirely in this case to what you 
have heard or read within the four corners of this court. I have no 
doubt you will not allow any passion or prejudice or outside information to 
influence you in the least in coming to a decision in this case. I hear with 
great satisfaction that the accused trusts you and your verdict. I ask you, 
gentlemen, to regard him as standing before you as one of your fellow 
subjects merely. You shall give sympathetic consideration to all that he 
has urged and then come to a decision, and coming to that decision 
return a verdict without fear or favour. One thing I would like to guard 
you against, and that is against giving any undue weight to the fact 
that the Crown prosecutes. There is nothing in that to prejudice you 
against the accused or against the prosecution. The Crown is the legi- 
timate prosecutor in all cases before the Sessions. There is nothing 
which ought to weigh with you or influence you in the fact that the 
Crown prosecutes in this case. It is the duty of the Crown to prosecute 
when it .considers, on its responsible legal officers consider that the law 
has been transgressed. It leaves the Judge and Jury to decide whether 
the law has been transgressed, whether there has been a breach of the 
law or j not. The offences charged again.st the accused are themselves of a 
public or political nature and in order to guard against frivolous or 
factious prosecutions started under those sections, the law guards and 
protects journalists, publicsits and public speakers by providing that no 
such prosecution shall be started without the sanction of Government. 
That fact is the only reason why this sanction is required for the 
prosecution to be started under these two Sections we have heard the 
accused state that lower officers consider that a sanction is a mandate. 
I do not think that the accused really intended the words to be a 
suggestion to this court. It would be most improper for any one 
anywhere to send a mandate to you or to me which we are bound 
to obey. We are here to perform our duties. The only mandate 
that I obey and that you are bound to obey is the mandate of our 

conscience. My one desire has been to give the accused a per- 
fectly free and fair trial. He has entered into every kind of 

discussion from every point of view, and it is possible that 

there w;ere some things which were not relevant to the case. But we 
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lost nothing by giving the accused the opportunity to unburden 
his mind before you and to tell you his point of view, his explanation of 
his conduct, of his writings and the sentiments to which he has given ex- 
pression. Gentlemen, before I proceed further I think it would be as well 
if you had a perfectly clear idea of what your duties are and what my duties 
are. The duties of a Judge are defined in the Criminal Procedure Code 
and I wHl not take you through all those duties; but one thing a Judge 
has to do is to decide on all questions of law, to decide the admissibility 
of everything tendered as evidence and to decide what is for his own 
decision and what is for that of the Jury. And the judge’s dicision on that 
point is binding on the jury. A judge might in the course of his summing 
up express his opinion on any'question of fact or any question of mixed 
law and fact. Then comes the duty of the Jury which is defined in the 
next section. (Here his Lordship read from the Code the words of the section 
299 Cr. Pr. Code.) You have heard the view of the prosecution and 
you have heard the view of the accused. Both have addressed you fuUy. 
I am entitled to express my own opinion. I am entitled to give you direc- 
tions. But the accused has expressed his confidence in you and I am going 
to add to that responsibility by leaving the consideration of the whole case 
entirely in your hands. Prom my point of view the case presents no 
difficulty. The law is there. It is well settled law now. During the past ten 
years cases have come before the Court and every case has been most 
carefully considered and has been the subject of important legal decisions. 
I do not propose to give you any law that has not been settled before. I do 
not propse to give you my own view of the law. But I will give you the view 
of eminent judges who have had these cases before them and you will be 
bound to follow those views. The learned Advocate General has directed 
you largely from the summing up of Mr. Justice Strachey. With the excep- 
tion of a small slip which did not matter in the least that summing up has 
received the approbation of a full Bench which was in that case presided 
over by Chief Justice Sir Charles Farran. It has received the approbation 
of the Privy Council. That judgment has been followed in other cases in 
other High Courts and has been referred to with approval. Quotations 
from that judgment have been largely read to you and therefore I will not 
traverse the same ground again. But before we proceed you must 
have a clear idea of the three charges on which you are trying the 
accused. He is charged in the first instance under Section 124 A of 
the Indian Penal Code with regard to an article published on May 12 (Exhibit 
C.) That is the first charge of sedition. And that is the only charge with 
regard to the first article. The next charge is again one of sedition under 
the same section with respect to an article dated June 9. The last charge 
is under section 153 A and is one of exciting feelings of hostility between 
different classes of His Majesty’s subjects. That refers to the same article. 
So you will remember that there are three charges based on articles which 
are before you and which are marked Exhibit C and D. If you will read 
the words of the section which I believe are before you, you will find that 
a great many of the supposed difficulties and a great many of the con- 
siderations which have been urged will disappear. All you have to see is that 
these Sections are supposed to be a safeguard or a check against any one who 
by speech or writing or visible means does or attempts to do, certain things. 
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And -wliat is morej he must not bring or attempt to bring into hatred or con- 
tempt the Government established by law. There is no question now that the 
Government established by law and referred to here is the British Government, 
or the English Government, whichever you like to call it, that rules oyerthis 
country ; and no one must excite or attempt to excite feelings of disaffec- 
tion , against that Government. Does the word contempt require definition 
does hatred require definition? We have all of us our feelings; we have all 
of us our passions, and I dare say there has been a time in the life of 
each one of you, when you have felt hatred or contempt for some one else. 
Disafiection has been much discussed, it is a peculiar word it is not used 
as between two persons, it is always used more in tbe sense as being apphea 
between subject and ruler* The explanation leaves you in no difficulty. The 
explanations to the sections you must always bear in mind. They are in- 
tended to protect criticism of Government measures and administrative 
acts. Journalists have perfect freedom to discuss measures of Government, 
to disapprove of them and to use forcible language if necessary and^ to do 
every thing which is legitimately honest in bringing before the public and 
the Government the fact that their measures or actions are disapproved by 
a section of the public or by a particular speaker or by a particular journ- 
alist. He is entitled to urge every reason that he can in forcible language 
to show his views with regard to the administrative or executive 
acts of Government. Gentlemen, you must remember that no 
journalist or speaker has any right to attribute dishonest or immoral 
motives to Government. The freedom of the^ press is, I 
no doubt, a most valuable right, you will be anxious to protect that 
freedom as I myself would be. You will consider all that accused has 
urged with regard to the freedom of the press. The law says however that 
that freedom should not be used to bring into hatred or contempt the Gov- 
ernment established by law or to excite feelings of enmity Barring that the 
liberty of the press must be protected. The press or publicists are entitled 
to protection against any prosecution that savours of persecution, and is 

entitled to come to the Jury and say “I have not transgressed the legitimate 

rights of a Journalist.” Section 153 A is a simple section. You hud that 
whoever promotes or attempts to promote feelings of hostility between 
•different classes of his Majesty’s subjects come under that Section C reads 
section 153 A. I. P. Code. ) It only means that no subject of the crown 
is entitled to write or say or do anything whereby the feelings^ of one class 
should be inflamed against another class of his Majesty’s subjects. I ta 
it that this is generally a salutary provision of the law for the purpose o 
preserving peace between different classes of subjects of the Crown m 
this country. 

Leaving the sections under which the accused is charged I will now 
draw your attention to two or three cases and to various judgmen^ tna 
have been delivered in the Bombay High Court and other High Courts 
in connection with similar cases. The first of the cases I am referrmg 
to is a case which has already been referred to by the learned Advocate 
General and is known as the Bangobasi case. I will read yon from 1^ 
Calcutta the summing up of Sir Comer Petheramdn that case. He says 
‘disaffection means a feelings contrary to affection . ^ in other words ,, 
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dislike ( reads from the Judgment down to the words by them The 
last sentence of the summing up is the most important because that is the 
settled law, ^ ( Reads from It is sufficient’’ down to “culculated”) , The 
evidence of intention can only be gathered form the articles themselves. 
( Reads) Then he goes on directing the Jury as follows (reads from 
directions which ” down to “ enmity against the Government ” ), 
That was I think in 1897 and I believe it was followed by a case in the 
Allahabad High Court in 1898. That is the Judgment delivered by Sir John 
Edge and two other justices of the Allahabad High Court. Sir John Edge 
in that case after referring to Justice Stratchey’s summing up goes on to 
say ( Reads ‘‘ it is reasonably obvious ” down to “ the intention of the 
speaker or writer” ) and then ( again reads “ it is immaterial whether 
the words were true or false,”) Then, Gentlemen of the jury, there are two 
cases which came before Sir Eawrence Jenkins when he was presiding 
over the sixth Criminal Sessions in the the year 1900 and I will tax your 
patience by reading one or two extracts from his summing up which 
clears the ^ position most completely and gives you an idea of what the 
law of sedition is, ( Reads from the “ main position of the section” 
down to “ which have been considered ” ) Then yon have the defini- 
tion of the WDrd attempt ( reads “ attempt is a preparatory ” 
down to “ accomplishment ” )• With reference to the word ‘attempt’ 
^ntlemen, you have to take it in the ordinary meaning which attaches to 
the word ‘attempt’# A man is supposed to attempt something which would 
be the natural and reasonable consequence of his act; if he fails he does 
not fail because he did not attempt but from other causes. Whether he 
ails or whether he succeeds the Eaw says no attempt should be made to 
excite feelings of hatred and disaffecfion . As to whether any particular 
action as an attempt it is for you to judge. There are the articles placed by 
the prosecution before you. The prosecution says those articles are 
calculated to excite feelings of disloyalty and enmity against the 
overnment, I leave you to judge entirely the effects of those articles 
and it is for you to say whether the accused is right or the prose- 
cution IS right. In doing so there are several considerations which must 
e befoi^ your minds and to which I will refer later. Sir Lawrence Jenkins 

for the purpose of determining ” down to “to produce- 
mischief ). While judging the articles, from the articles themselves 
you will remember that the accused has pressed you to take, into consider- 
ation the circumstances under which these articles were written. By all 
means do so. Give the fullest effect to the surrounding circumstances, to 
the explanations he has given of them, which accused has urged and then 
say whpher the articles are seditious and within the purview of the law 
or whether the circumstances urged by the accused form any justification 

does not come within the purview of the law, 
Ihere aro two other cases, I think it is as well to refer to one of these 
cases. In the Punjab Law Reports reference to which has been made by 
the accused ( reads ) so far it was read to you. but the conclusion was 
notepad p you. In that case it comes to this that a man ran after 
anothp with an axe ja.ised over his shoulder. When about four paces 
rom IS intended victim he was stopped by some other person. He 
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was charged with attempting murder and it is quite true as accused had 
claimed that he was found not guilt}-. I have looked into this case however 
and found that while discharged on this account he had been convicted 
of attempting to cause gevious bodily harm under Sec. 511. The Court 
said the accused might have intended to give a lighter blow and 
therefoxe we will not convict him of murder but we will convict 
him of attempt to cause grevious bodily harm. If a man runs after 
another man with an axe he does not do it for fun and must be guilty 
of some offence. Then, gentlemen, a great many English cases have been 
referred to, cases centuries old, cases that took place in other countries in 
other circumstances where the surrounding circumstances were very 
different. You have had numerous readings from Counsel’s speeches of 
those times. You have had numerous cases cited between the years 
1700 and 1800. A hundred years ago; take them, I say, take them all ( I 
find that they are all collected in a book on the law of sedition by a 
Bengali gentleman. ) Take all those cases. Take all you were told about 
the liberty^of the Press. I go further and say as to the accused, stand 
between himself and any persecution of the native press. Judge the 
native press with greater consideration than you do the English Press. It 
is a younger institution and probably more enthusiastic; take the articles 
read them and say what effect it produces on your minds and if you 
think these articles do not trangress the provisions of Section 124 A 
then you must return a verdict of not guilt. 

What do these English cases lay down ? They lay down this. Lord 
Ellenborough says: — ( Reads from I am not prepared ” down to 
“ liable ” j Then in another case another judge says; — ( Reads from 
“ I am of opinion ”, down to “ liberty of the press ” ) And in another 
case again ( Reads from “ you should recollect ” down to it is not 
sedition”. ) Test the articles by the principles laid down by great English 
Judps. Let this be before you and let the address of Lord Fitzgerald 
“ You are the guardians of the liberty of the press ” before you. If you 
think the liberty of the press is not abused, and you can only think 
soif you think that the articles do not transgress the law: if you 
think that the^ articles which are before you are articles which are not 
calculated to give rise to feelings of hatred and contempt and disloyalty to 
and not likely to create enmity against the Government, then the accu- 
sed IS entitled to the benefit of that conclusion at your hands. If on the 
other hand you think that the articles imputed baseness and immoral 
motives to Government: if you think they indte to violence and disorder: 
and if you think these articles are calculated to convey to the minds of 
readers that political murders are approved of by the writer, then you will 
have to consider the efiect that they have on the minds of the readers. I 
]oin with the accused in asking you not to be led by stray words, stray . 
expression and stray items in his writings. Give all the weight that he asks 
you to give to the fact that the Marathi language is a language in which 
certain expressions are wanting and that the articles are written in high 
flown Marathi ; judge them as a whole and on the impression created on 
your ininds in reading them as a whole. Having read the articles, ask 
y ourselves what is the effect produced on your minds. If the two articles 
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Exhibits D and C which are called the incriminating articles, if these two 
articles in themselves contain sufficient materials for you to decide 
whether what is written there amounts to an attempt to excite feelings of 
hatred and contempt against the Government established by law in India, 
then you need not go further. If you have any doubts you are entitled to 
look at the other articles to enable you to judge of the intention of the 
accused. What was the intention of the accused ? You must go to the 
articles, expressions and the sentiments in their ordinary natural 
meanings. The ordinary meaning which is attributed to that particular 
form of language. 

The accused had made complaints about the translations. Mr. Joshi was 
submitted to a long cross-examination in the box on this point. It is 
for you to judge of the impression produced on your minds. It seems to 
me that Mr. Joshi was a man who gave his evidence without any bias or 
animus whatsoever against the accused and he went through the exa- 
mination with a knowledge of Marathi which was a credit to himself as 
a Marathi scholar. He was prepared to give translations of the words 
and had his dictionary at his elbow. He seemed to have given much time 
to these articles. You have been told that they* were not Mr. Joshi’s tran- 
slations. They were translations of the responsible translator to the High 
Court, who would not be the Translator and Interpreter to the Court unless 
he were an efficient man capable of translating correctly. The ordi- 
nary rule of this Court is that where a document is officially translated 
by the High Court Interpreter it is accepted as a correct translation. 
The accused has not attributed to the High Court Translator any animus 
against him, then why does he call these translations distortions? It 
might be that the spirit of the articles might be lost in translations but 
you have heard the accused take Mr. Joshi through a long cross-exa- 
mination. He has explained to you where the mistranslations came in as 
alleged. I think that the fairest thing to do is to accept the accused’s trana- 
iations in every particular. As I have stated the authorities are bound by 
the official translations in this Court. Still man is liable to err and it is 
possible that the translators some times err. It is quite open to the accu- 
sed to bring other translations before the Court. He could do so in a 
number of ways. He could do so by submitting witnesses for the prose- 
cution to cross-examination. This the accused did to Mr. Joshi. The 
prosecution asked one question which I thought was not necessary. He 
was asked to say whether the translations, which were not his, were correct. 
The accused taking advantage of Mr. Joshi being in the box to cross-exa- 
mine him, Mr. Joshi has given you what he considers right and what he 
considers to be wrong. Accused has told you all. Well, for the^ purpose 
of this case accept all his corrections. I have taken down a great many 
of them:-Sorrow for pain, disgust for hatred, perverse for obstinate; 
violence for indignation; oppressive for repressive; manliness for man- 
hood; obstinacy for stubbornness; despotic for autocratic; fanatic for 
tumheaded; despotic for tyranical &c. Well, gentlemen, I say accept those 
correctiops. It may be that in reading the articles with them they may 
affect yonr minds differently. If they do this, by all means give the benefit 
to the accused • When we read a book or an article are we guided by the 
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expressions in the writings or are we guided by the sentiments 1 If you think 
the translation is, as the accused says, distorted and unfair, substitute 
his translations and then consider whether the sentiments that are expressed 
in these articles are sentiments that are diffrent from the sentiments that 
are conveyed to your minds by the translator. Then again, gentlemen, in 
judging these articles you have to take into consideraton, as accused has 
pointed out, all the surrounding circumstances. The accused has told ns 
that he has a very large circulation, the largest circulation, he said, so far 
as Indian or Anglo-Indian papers are concerned. All that he has written 
would be rea d by many of his thousands of subscribers and I suppose by 
learned men, by Marathi scholars and also by people who are not 
learned and not intelligent and by people who are not sensible or able 
to weigh matters for themselves. It may possibly be read by people who 
have no conception of political parties. You have to consider what effect 
these writings would have on those people and then say whether if those 
articles read by a large and promiscuous body of readers, what would 
be the effect on their minds. For you must remember that those readers 
have not had the adantage of 21 hours and 10 minutes explanation which 
the accused has offered on those articles. However you may assume, if you 
like, that these people knew the purpose for which these articles were 
written as explained by the accused. A great deal has been said by both 
sides as to intention and motive. The law with reference to intention and 
wdth reference to the fact whether it is true or not is crystalised here 
(reads from Mayne’s-‘‘ Since the crime’’ down to the truth of the 
argument. ”) Well gentlemen, we are here as Judge and Jury to decide 
wether the writings of the accused have excited or were likely to excite 
feelings of harted and conten.pf and disloyalty against the Government. 
Now is it possible to prove that by evidnece? If we call one hundred men 
belonging to one side, forinstace that of the accused, they will say that the 
articles do not produce any feelings against Government, indeed they 
promoted love to the Govrnment, One hundred men on the other side 
would say the opposite- It would be impossible for the prosecution to bring 
any evidence on this point. The true test you have to apply is to look at 
the various articles and judge of them asawhole, judge of the effect that they 
would have on your own minds in the first instance, judge whether they are 
calculated to produce feelings of disloyalty and hatred against the Govern- 
ment, judge whether languge like this is not calculated to excite 
Hindus against Englishmen or Englishmen against Hindus. You judo*e it 
by your own common sense. One thing you must keep before your mind- 
violence disorder and murder can not take place by the hand that does not 
entertain feelings of hatred, contempt and violent enmity twoards 
those who are responsible for the good Government of the cohntry. 
If we have violence and murder they are the acts of people who bear 
hatred towards the ruling classes. It must be so. If these people have 
proper feeling for the Government and for the people who are most 
responsible for the safety of property and safety of the subjects, there 
would be no trouble and ‘no bomb-throwing, I have told you I thaink 
that the law does not require that the attempt should be successful. 
The law does not require that the attempt should be to excite rebellion or 
mutiny or violence. The law is much stricter than that. The accused 
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says ‘ 4aw may be harsh and hard; stand between me and the law and 
protect the liberty of the press.” Yon have to judge the accused 
according to the law as it stands. It was not for you or for me to judge 
whether the law is strict or harsh, I am here to administer it. You are here 
to tell me whether he has transgressed it. We are not judges of the law« 
We are not here to say whether the law is hard or not hard. It is 
the law of the land and it is the bounden duty, of every subject to obey 
that law in every particular, l^o motive, no honest intention canjustify 
a breach of that law. Of course a man, if he is a human being, is 
always actuated by some motive in doing an act; that motive may be 
proper or improper; there may be some cases where these motives 
before you are in doubt and where there may be protestations of honest 
motives. It may be interesting to read the articles and then say whether 
these articles are consistent wdth the protestations of the accused. 
That may be interesting but we are not concerned with motives, but 
only with w'hat has been written. We are not concerned with the 
truth or untruth of the writings. The truth may sometimes be perverted. 
True or not it is not for you to judge. You may look at the articles and 
say for yourself hov/ far they are true but what you have to do for the 
purpose of this case is to read the articles and say whether they amount 
to an attempt to excite hatted or contempt towards the Government, 
whether they are attempts to excite disafiection. If you think that these 
articles raed by you are calculated to give rise in the minds of readers 
to feelings of hatred or contempt against Government if you feel that 
these articles are calculated to engender feelings of hatred and disloyalty 
acrainst Government, if you feel that these articles are likely to give rise 
to disorder or violence, then it will be your duty to consider whether that 
is not a transgression of the law. In reading the articles you must make 
all allowances for oriental modes of thought or oriental modes of 
exporession and language. Your first duty ought to be, in fairness 
to the accused, to try and put an innocent constructive on these articles. 
If you can conscienciously say that these articles are articles which are 
capable of innocent construction and that they do not transgress the 
law that will be your first duty if you that they are not transgressions 
of the law as it is if you feel any reasonable doubt as to whether the 
accused has transgressed the law, give him the benefit of that doubt. 
It is his right to have the construction placed upon his articles that 
is most favourable to him. It is only when you are constrained to 
•say that these are articles w’hich we cannot conscientiously say, come 
within the purview of the law then you must come to that decision. You 
must remember that expressions of crimes of violence ms^j be made for 
the purpose of emphasising the real object of the article. You 
must not therefore be guided by a stray sentence which you might 
think is an incitement to violence or by any sentence which might be 
taken to mean disapprobation of the crimes under discussion. Gentlemen, 
the Crown prosecutes and the Crown has as much right as a private indivi- 
dual to say ‘^protect the Government from attacks or libels which are likely 
to lead people to entertain feelings af enmity and disloyalty against it. The 
Government as we have heard lately are fair game and by all means let Go- 
vernment measures legislative and executive he subjected to as harsh and 
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_ compromising criticism as you like. There the liberty of the press 
oe protected. They may complain but we shall listen L their cLpIaTnts 

imputations of dishonest motive^nd 
suggestions of immorality and must be free from the i-ainr 

which would be likely to engender feelings of disloyalty, enmity anrSfl 

You must again bear in mind in favour of the accuc^rt fGof n 
has no right to say onr snbjecls shaU love us or shall ret^d us 
lion. A man is not bound to feel any affection for Govefameut. Theyfa™ 
no right to ask it. A man may feel the utmost hatred and enti-^r Til/ i! 
towards the Government but he must not express them or 
speak them in a manner which would be calculated to crivea -isp -n 
of others to similar feelings. A man, if he likes mi4t wr te ' 

and carry them about in his pocket or keep them at his home hnf 
not publish them. Be must give no expression to those f ™hn^s of^^ 
and disloyalty by wri^mg oi speeeh. Of course you must remember that“rt^ 
accused_ owes no duty to any body but himself. He is eSed io defe^ 

nmself in any manner he pleases. He is not under. any obligation ?o prove 

anything. It is for the prosecution to prove the case TE ^ 
secution has placed before you certain articles and those artiolp^t^r 
plained of. Accused saye “ I am a journalist, I have hnnSed paZ; 
iying on my taole every week I have to read, digest and write S the 
spur of the. moment! ” That is argument which you have 
consideration. If you think he has written those^articles on 
the moment you must take that into consideration. If a man 

of the moment and in haste writes a paragraph which may be co^trS 

as a paragrah that would come within the seeHnr, 
make allowance for that. Give the amplest consideration to the” 
ment that is urged by the accused. If you think he has written theS ar?3L' 
on the spur of the moment take that into consideration. The sna? n rt! 
moment here commenced on May 12 and the bomb outracre« 7 

at the end of April. If you think that these articles which *were wntten 
nearly a fortnight after the occurrence could be considered to be writS ^n 
■tne spur of the moment yor are entitled to take that into coSi^Hn 
Then you are told - I did this in self-defence. » I could u£trnd 
seL-deience li some one pulled a man’s nose and he boxed his 
make allowances. But if some one pulls your nose and "on S,.v Se e“s of 
another man how is that self-defence? According to the"^ accused ^ 

neer’ attacked the native agitators and may have said some thinS 
might be quite Improper. What is there "to sho “ttatTe .piSSr? Sl 

Government paper? I am only expressing views which strike me arfeatnrL 
in the case. I am leaving you free. Anythino' whmh arr, c. 

which does not meet with yourcommendation,*reiect it I sm 

that these are aspects of th"e case which pmSt Sselves^^^^^ 

the judges of facts. It is on your verdict that I rely. It is for von f-r.' cf t 

ther the accused is guilty or innocent. I beg olyon not to be^nlSntl' 
If your Views _ are Views that coincide with anything that I have said o a 
good.If not, give prominence to your own views in the matlet.Asa^ca l Ss 
oeen SO long ana as so many points of view have been placed before you 
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I think it is only fair that some of them should be discussed. You must also 
xemember that o*reat number of matters were argued before you and quoted 
to you and many extracts from books read, you must not allow yourselves 
to be prejudiced against the accused by this. ^ It may be that appearing 
for himself he identified himself with those writings.^ It is not any excuse 
for the accused to say ‘‘ I have written seditious ^articles because somebody 
else has been wrting seditious articles for some time. ’ That is no excuse. 
I do not say that the accused said this. He simply said that he wrote m 
a similar strain to other people. It is not for us to say why these other 
people were not prosecuted. Your duty lies in reading the articles and uelling 
the jud^'e whether in your opinion accused has transgressed the law as it 
stands.'^ Accused has told you that he was carrying on an open constitu- 
tional fight. He has said that he has a God-sent mission, that hrs cause is 
the cause of righteousness. If you think that these articles are written 
in furtherance of an open constitutional fight, if you think th^t these 
are “written in furtherance of a Grod sent mission in the great 
cause of righteousness, you are entitled to gi'^'e the whole benefit 
of that to*^ the accused. Gentlemen! what is the theme ? What 
fi subject of these articles—the advent of the Bomb, (3ne 
needs no telling tbat in the catse of a bomb the atrocity of the crijne 
can only be e<^ualled by its cowardice, GThat is the subject that bein^g 
discussed, ^The murderer kills one man, a bomb may kill a^ dozen. It is 
asubject “which everv rignt-inmded man onght to regard “with horror, 
^p][j£Lt snbject is under discussion before you in the five or six articles. If 
yon regard that subject as being argued in a proper manner, by all means 
acouit the accused. Is the accused prepared to argue that the bomb is a 
lecdtimate means of political agitation, and do these articles convey to you 

In that case you will have to adjudge what the effects 
would be on'the minds of the readers. Accused has said that agitators 
are falsely charged as being responsible for bomb-throwing, and therefore 
he has provocation. It is not for you to judge whether agitators were or 
were not responsible for that. But one thing was certain. It was only 
when feelings of hatred and contempt and disloyalty and. enmity against 
the Government are engendered in the minds of men — it is only when 
those feelings reach a most acute stage that they find vent in those deeds 
of violence. The matter has been discusssed before you. “Tha cult of 
the Bomb” and the “Secret of the Bomb’’ and “The Double Hint” are 
before you. And it is for you to judge whether those articles contain ex- 
pressions of approval at the advent of the bomb . 

You have the bomb party just as you have the Liberal party and the 
Conservative Party and the National party. Mr. Joshi told us of certain 
parties existing but he did net mention the bomb party. It is only 
when we come to the articles that this party is heard of. It is for you to 
say whether that reference and the manner in which it is made, are 
calculated to bring Government into hatred and contempt. It is for you 
to say whether these articles before you are compatible with a man who 
merely discussses political problems and resents attack. You were again 
told gentlemen, a great deal about “I shall be charged with inuendoes and 
veiled attacks”. Looking at the articles, gentlemen, is there much room 
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for inuendoes or veiling ? One tiling you can say about the articles is 
that there is a great deal of plain speaking. Whether that plain speaking 
is justifiable it is your duty to judge. Whether the effect of these articles 
is to make you believe that bomb throwing is a proper means for 
obtaining greater rights and privilege it is for you to say, 

I would like to say that you must not judge of the articles, merely 
because some of it may be written in what may be considered bad taste, 
every journalist may write as he likes. He is not bound to write in good 
taste. All he has to consider is that he must keep v/ithin the law. 
Now the article of the 12 th May 1908 which forms the subject-matter 
of the first charge has only recently been read to you by the learned 
Advocate General and I do not propose to read much from any of the 
articles at this hour. Take for instance the first article ( Reads: bottom of 
page 2 of translation from “ Hov^rever ” down to “indignation or exa- 
speration” and then to “ recklessly”. ) Now just judge of the effect 
produced on the minds of Marathi readers by this sentence. We want 
Swarajya and if we don’t get it some people will be so horribly annoyed 
that they will embark on the commission of horrible deeds. “ The 
horrible deeds ’ ’ referred to is the incident of Muzaff erpur where a boy 
threw a bomb and killed two innocent ladies. We are told Swarajya must 
be given and if we don’t get it some turn-headed men will become 
violent. ( Reads: from middle of page 3 some people think ” down to 
“ accomplished ”. ) What is the spoke that is going to be put into the 
wheel of the car of the administration ? The bomb or what else is it ? 
Then againf Reads from middle of the page 4 from “ But while certain 
efforts ” down to “ are seditious”. ) I am bound to point out on page 5 
some sentiments that appear to be perfectly proper on the same day. 
If you wish to know what the intention of the accused was and what he 
was writing you have to turn to Exhibit “ D ” which are editorial notes 
or “ Stray Thoughts of the Editor ” in the paper published on the 12th 
May. Take the first Stray Thought, look at the latter pjirt of it. ( Reads 
from “ Some people’’ down to “Bengal”) “Murders are useful sometimes 
in order to direct the attention of the authorities to grievances.” Here we 
have the murder of two ladies and we are told that it is useful in directing 
the attention of Government to the grievances of the Bengalis. Take the 
second Stray Thought (Reads: — “ It is only” down to “ national 
assassination ) The suggestion here is that the rulers wish in their 
minds to wipe out some people or institutions. This is capable of explana- 
tion, I dare say such an explanation has been made and it is for you to 
say whether it is adequate* 

Then we cotne to the consideration of the second article dated 9th 
June 1908. It is very difficult to comment on this article. It has been 
read to you. I would rather leave you to judge for yourselves what the 
effect of that article is. What is the article ? What does it 
coffiemplate ? What does it preach under the heading of 
These Remedies are not lasting”? He says repressive measures 
are^ not effective and goes on discussing the bomb. He makes com- 
parisons between the various people who use bombs and in doing 
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SO says, (Reads: — The authorities have spread” down to the 
j)olicy of repression’’ .) Do you talk of patriotism in the case of bombs- 
bombs that effect murders ? You are judges of whether such a discussion 
does or does not tend to bring the Government as established by Law in 
India into hatred and contempt. Take the top of the second page, 
(Reads:- The most mighty Czar down to “as a matter of course”.) 
Bow down to^ the bomb! Then there is a simile of the parrot with its wing 
plucked and its leg.^ broken. I suppose it is intended for the Indian 
Nation, Then there is the comparison between the sway of the Mogal 
Emperor Aurunzebe with the sway of the English Nation and then you have 
some sentences which may or may not effect your minds with regard to 
the subject matter of these three charges. fReads:— “ The residence of 
the English” down to “aftar making a seperate division”, j You have then 
a whole page which I have no doubt you have read and which it is un- 
necessary to discuss with you. In the similies you have the effects of the 
bombs explained is various ways. Its usefulness ("Reads;- “The bomb 
has more the form”^down to “it is a charm, an amulet”.) Thoseof youwho 
can read Marathi will be able to read the original articles. The accused 
has read the article to you and given an explanation, of his 
meaning, (reads The bomb has more the form of 
knowledge it is a kind of witchcraft, it is a charm, an amulet. I 
have had portions of the original article written out for me in readable 
caligraphy and the words are. 


r Hi Ek Jadu ahe ) 

( Ha Ek Mantra Todga ahe ) 

When an accused person is charged with attempting to excite feelings 
against the Government and other articles are put in for the purpose of 
showing intention and the individual is desirous of refuting this conten* 
tion then articles which tend to confirm the subject-matter of the charge 
may be considered as there may be other things which throw light on the 
question whether they are calculatd to raise feelings of disaffection. 
For instance in Exhibit G page 2 you will find ( Reads “The Bengalis 
continually agitated ” down to “ national regeneration, ” ) It is a 
perfectly proper sentence, you cannot find fault with it.. But look what 
follows, ( Reads:— down to “ honour of their women, ” ) He says that 
when the Bengalis were resorting to perfectly proper and legitimate 
means for their national regeneration Government become irre1;ated by 
this patriotism of the Bengalis and letting loose some Musalman biid- 
mashes caused damage to their property and the honour of their women. 
Is It fair ? Is It or is it not a charge against the Government of inciting Ma- 
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homedans for the most improper purposes to attack the Bengalis loot their 
property and violate their women ? It is for yon to say. Would anybody 
after reading that have any respect for Grovernment or would their 
feelings be those of hatred and contempt and disloyalty ? A.s I 
have said before these articles have been before you a long 
time and it would take me a great deal of time to discuss the 
effect of all those articles. I repeat again judge of these articles for 
yourselves do not aUow what I have said to influence you beyond drawing 
your attention to the articles. If anything that I have said commends 
itself to you, accept it, if not reject it without hesitation. There is 
one other small subject to be discussed and that is the Post Card ( Ex. 
K. j you are the best judge of rvhat effect to give to it. To niymind it is not 
a piece of evidence which ought to affect your minds. It contains the names 
of two books on explosives. The production of catalogues to show that the 
books were mentioned in those catalogues is of course of no importance. The 
accused has given his explanation that it was his intention to study the books 
with a view to criticising the Explosives Act. That may be true. We did not 
know whether these books are books which deal the manufacture of explosiv- 
, es. Because I should have thought that if they refer to the manufacture of 
explosives the Card might have some meaning. Now it is not a piece of 
evidence which onghto weigh in your minds against the accused. The ac- 
cused discussed bombs and may have been anxious to discuss the explosives 
Act in some form or another. Well Gentlemen, I am afraid I have detained 
you longer than I intended. The case is one which as I have stated it 
will be entirely for you to decide. The accused has applied to you or to 
some of you to differ, at least one or two, and he says it would be a great 
consolation if you differ, I do not konw what he means or what his 
object is in asking you to differ. I shall ask you to make every effort if 
necessary to be unanimous. If you think that the accused is. not guilty 
by all means without fear or favour acquit him- If you think he is guilty 
you must find him guilty. But if any of you, gentlemen, feel you cannot 
conscientiously agree with the others you are entitled to differ. 

If after giving the fullest consideration to what accused has stated 
after giving your sympathatic consideration to everything accused has urged 
in his defence, you feel you have reasonable doubts of the guilt of the 

•A 

accused by all means say so. On the other hand if you find that he has 
transgressed the law and that his writing amounts to an attempt to bring 

the Government into contempt and hatred it will be your duty to 
return a verdict accordingly, I do not 'think I can usefully say anything 
more. 
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I ask you again to judge of the accused by what is before you.' On 
what you have heard in this room and what you have read of his writino-s. 
Put out of your minds everything you may have heard before you became 
members of this jury and all that you have heard and read outside since. 
Apply your minds entirely to the articles before you and tell me, gentlemen^ 
what is your verdict upon the charges. There are three charges ouy 
are at liberty to acquit or convict on all three or acquit or convict on 
any two of the charges. There are two charges under Section 124 A and one 
charge under Section 153 A. Consider each charge seperately and return 
a verdict on each one of the charges separately and I shall ask you to return 
a verdict that is unanimous, if posssible. I shall have to administer the 
law in accordance with your verdict. The case is a very important one to 
the accused. The charges are very serious. If you feel that he is guilty 
you must say so. But if you have any doubt give him the benefit if there 
IS any reasotLable and substantial doubt in your minds* 


The Jury retired at 8-3 P. M. 
The Jury returned at 9-20 P.M* 
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Verdict and Sentence. 

The Jury returned at 9-20 P. M. 

Clerk of the Crown : Gentlemen, are you unanimous ? 

Foreman of the Jury ; No ! 

Clerk of the Crown ; I do not want r-ou to tell me the Verdict, simply 
give me the number you are divided/oy. 

Foreman s 7 to 2 . 

Clerk of the Crown; On all the charges? 

Foreman; Yes. on all the charges. 


Clerk of the Crown; On the first charge under Section 124A of sedi- 
tion with respect to the article of 12th May 190S, what is the verdict of 
the majority? 


Foreman: Guilty. 

Clerk of the Crown ; 7 to 2 ? 


Foreman; Yes. 

Clerk of the Crown; On the second charge under Section 124 A of sedi- 
tion in respect of the article of 9th June 1908, what is your verdict? 

Foreman; Guilty! 

Clerk of the Crown : 7to2.? 

Foreman; yes. 

Clerk of the Crown ; On the third charge under Section 153A of rais- 
ino- ill-feeling amongst classes in respect to the article of 9th June 1908 

what is your veTciict? 

Foreman: Guilt}’! 

Clerk of the Crown: 7 to 2 ? 

Foreman: Yes. 

His Fordship: Mr. Foreman, is there any chance of your being ttna} 
niiiious ? 

Foreman: I am sorry to say my Lord, that I am afraid there is none; 
His Lordship: No chance of becoming nnanimons ? 

Foreman: No chance. 

His,IyOrdship ; Under Section 305 of the Criminal Procedure Code if the 
Jitr\' is divided bv more than 6 to 3 the Judge is bound to state whether he 
agrees with the majority or not and the law lays down that if the Judge agrees 
with them he shall give judgment in accordance with the verdict and I have 

no option but' to pass' sentence. ■ 
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=caK General : There is another charge I wish to prefer before 

I^ordsiiip passes judgmeut. 


,4 


Accused: I apply for certain points of law to be reserved under Sec 


lon -lAl Criminal Procedure Code. 


His Lordship : What are the points ? 

Accused: I wiU read them. 

(Reads the following application for law points to be reserved) . 


iLliiolh })iciy 

refert'ed to lull JBencJi unde/' Sec. 434 of the Criminal 
Frocedrre Code. 

1. ^ Whether the wlioie triai is not vitiated owing to three offences- 
.\so^of tix._m under Section 124 A and the thii'd under Section 153 A foniii’''0' 
subjects oi two distinct commitments having been tried too-etlier in'oDDO-=T- 
tion to defence objections and whereby accused has been prejudiced. 

^ ‘if be made the subject, simultaneousiv of 

under Section 124 A and the other under Sectio'*! 1^3 4 
WiriioiiL 111 eithei case specifring the portions coming thereunder. 

3. Whether having regard to Sec. 222 Criminal Pro. Code the charo-es 

were legaay aeieptive in_as much as none of them gave the accused notice'’ of 

tne particular oDjectionaDie portions, and if so whether the whoH t-^ril is ’--ot 
vitiated thereby. “* — u js, ...uu 

• - ’^i- tire cnarge under Sec. 153 A is not legallv deficient in not 

iiKucatiiig uie classes beriveeii whom the accused is alleged to har-e promo- 
ted or aitempteci to promote feelings of hatred He -ird 

tiial on tliai charge is not wiiollv vitiated thereby. 

y. the prosecution for the offences under Sec. 124 A or 

15o A IS pruveu to _nave been properly initiated without nutting in the 

comjrlamts aiiG e.vamimng the complainants. " a - 

pro^'isioiis of Sec. 196 Criminal Procedure Code have 
oeen satisfied m tnis case and if not whether the trial is sustainable. 

y. W hetliei h^xmbit B, is lep*allv snfhcipnf cm-v-j-v '-%-)•+- +-i-» 

under Sec. 153 A. " ' •Aitecieiu to support the prosecution 

8. Whethr Exhibit E-J are admissible and if so for what pinyooses. 

9. Whethr the accused in this ras^ it;- ^ t 

fiHng of tie several paoers forminv PvMWf T S! ? ‘HA -A 

lecotered bv the PoL;. “ ' ^ 

10. Whether Exhibit A is admissible and relevant in this case. 
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11 . Whetlier the accused is entitled to rely on the papers accompanying 
his statement. 

12. Whether the accused had not in this case a right of reply. 

13. Whether charges based on translations that have been shown to be 
untenable are sufficient in law to sustain a trial thereon. 

14. Whether in the face of the objections by the defence challenging 
the correctness of the translations of Exhibits C & D it was not illegal to ha\^ 
admitted the same without haring been proved by the Translator who trans- 
lated them and submitting the Translator for cross-examination. 


. ^ His lordship: With reference to this application er-ery one of the 

points had arisen and been discussed and there is not one single point, I 
assure the accused, in this application which I have not most anxiously consi- 
dered. I would be most anxious, if I had the smallest doubt in my mind, if 
any^one of these points were worth discussing or reserrnng, I should be most 
willing to reserr’-e any one of these points for consideration by the Full Bench , 
But I have most anxiously considered every argument and contention of the 
accused. Most of these points are covered by authorities and the other 
points are so elementary that they hardly admit of any argument. 
If I feel there was the least use or that it could do the least possible good to 
the accused to reseive these points or any one of them, I should have been 
most willing to do so . I do not think that any of these points have any 
suffistance in them and I decline to accede to the application. 

Advocate General : I propose to put up the accused on another 
charge of previous conviction. He will have to plead to the charge, 
yes or no. And the jury will have to decide. If he denies it we will prove 

Clerk of the crown : Reads further charge (Reads “Prisoner at the 
bar On the 14th September 1897 you were convicted at the 4th 
Criminal _ Sessions of this High Court under section 124 A I. P. C, to IS 
months simple (?) imprisonment.”) Do you plead guitly or claim to be tried? 


.Accused : I do not know how the question arises. Under 
I.^P- C. I do not tiiink such a question can a,rise5 besides it is 

O-i 


tile cliaro-e 


j- 


10 n. 


i -S'T 
iai; 


n ri ov* 

i- \_IHw JL 


His Uordsnip : I suppose Mr. Advocate General you apply u 
Section 221 and 310. 

Advocate General : Yes, my Lord, under Section 221 and 310- and 
if he denies I will prove it under Section 511. 

His Lordship : This is not a proceeding under 75 I. P. C 
proceeding under the C. P. C. and you have to plead to the chaig 




■Q 

dL 




Acciisea It is not in tlie cliarge. . It arises out of „ Section, 75, I. F; C, 
is, not admissible, for enhancemeiit of piiiiislinient for this class of offences 
can it be inserted ? , , 


His ^rdship;: This is a charge which, if the verdict of the Jn 

yon, ''yon mtist^plead to. ■ ■■■• . , - 
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TE EDICT AND SEITTENCE. 


Accused : It does not become relevant for the purpose of enhaiice- 
iiient of punislimeiit. 

His Lordship : Whatever the reason is you must plead whether the 
charge is correct or not. 

Accused : I take it that Your Lordship thinks *that at the present 
stage it is rightly put in here ? 

His Lordship : Yes, at the present stage it is rightly put in here. 

Accused : In that case I admit it. 

Advocate General : That means he pleads ^‘Guilty” my Lord. 

His Lordship : Yes, I have taken down ‘^admits previous conviction.’^. 

His Lordship to the accused : Do you wish to say any thing more be- 
fore I pass sentence ? 

Accused ; — All I wish to say is that in spite of the verdict of the Jury 
I maintain that I am innocnt. There are higher Powers that rule the desti- 
ny of things and it mav be the will of the Providence that the cause which I 
represent may prosper more by my suffering than by my remaining free. 

His Lordship : — It is my painful duty now to pass sentence upon you. I 
cannot tell you how painful it is to me to see you in this position." You are 
a man of iindotibted talents and great power and influence. Those talents 
and that influence, if ped for the good of your country, would have been 
instrumental in bringing about a great deal of happiness for those very 
people whose cause you espouse. Ten years , ago you were convicted 
and the Court dealt most leniently with you then, and the Crown dealt 
stiU more kindly with you. After you had undergone your (simple?) inipii- 
sonment for one year, six months of the sentence was remitted upon ccii- 
ditionS' which you accepted. The condition which you signed then was 
this. (Reads from document. — ^‘I hereby accept and agree to the above 
conditions, understanding the meaning to be such act or writing as is con- 
sidered as an offence. ” It seems to me that it must be a dis- 
eased mind, a most peiwerted mind that could say that the articles which you 
have wuitten are legitimate weapons in political agitations. They are 
seething with sedition ; they preach violence ; they speak of murders with 
approval and the cowardly and atrocious act of committing murders with bombs 
not only seenis to rneet with yom approval but yon hail the advent of the 
bomb^ in India as if something has to come to India for its good. As I 
said, it can only be a diseased and perverted mind that can think that bombs 
are legitimate instruments in political agitations. And it would be a diseased 
mind that could ever have thought that the articles you wrote were articles 
that could have been legitimately written. Y^our hatred of the ruling class has 
not disappeared during these ten years. And these articles deliberately and 
defiantly written week by week, not, as you say, on the spur of the moment 
but a fortnight after that cruel and cowardly outrage had been committed 
upon two innocent English women. You -wrote about bombs as if they were 
legitimate instruments in political agitations. Such journalism is a curse to 
the country. I feel much sorrow in sentencing you, I have considered mojs 
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anxiously iii tljp case of a verdict of guilty being returned against you what 
sentence I should pass upon you. And I decided to pass a sentence which I 
considered will be stigmatised as what is called ‘‘misplaced leniency”,! do not 
think I can pass, consistently with my duty and consistently with the' offence 
of which you have been found guilty, a lighter sentence than I am going to 
give 5-0U. And I think for a man in your position and circumstances 
that sentence will vindicate the law and meet the ends of justice. 
Yon are liable to be transported for life under the first two charges. 
I ha\-e considered whether to sentence yoit to transportation or 
iiiiprisonment. Having regard to your age and other circumstances 
I think it is most desirable in the interest of peace and order, and in the 
interest of the conntry which you profess to love, that you should be out of it 
for sometime. Under Section 124 A I am entitled to pass sentence of trans- 
IDortation for life or any shorter period, and I pass a sentence of three years’ 
transportation under each of the first two charges , the sentences to run 
consecutively. You will thus have six years, transportation. On the third 
charge which is punishable not by transportation but by fine or imprisonment 
I do not think I will add to your troubles any additional period of imprison- 
ment. I therefore fine you Rs. 1000. 

_ Advocate General ; I now apply for the withdrawal of the fourth charge 
against the accused under Section 333. 

His Lordship: I grant such withdrawal.' Such withdrawal to be 
tantamoimt to an acquittal. So far as the accused is concerned this is a 
discharge. 

The Jury on the application of the Foreman were exempted from service 
for three years. 

The Sessions were then adjourned. 



Judge’s Notes in the case. 


Monday IStli July 1908 . 

Bal Gaiigadhar Tilak. 

The Advocate General with Mr. Inverarity and Mr. Binning for the 
prosecution. 

Accused defends himself. 

The Advocate General applies for one trial in respect of three out of 
iotir charges. 26 All. 195. 

16 Bom. 414. 

10 Bom. 254, 

25 Madras P. C, 

Sec. 333 Cr. Pr. C, 

Accused ill person. : — 

Sec, 227 applies and not the sections referred to by the Advocate 

‘General. 

* 

P. C. Order that the Accused be tried at one trial on three .out of the 
four charges on which the Accused is committed. 

Note, The Advocate General says he will apply under Sec. 333 of the 
Criminal Procedure Code with reference to the fourth charge. He says he 
will not prosecute the charge under 153 A. in connection with the article 
of 12 May 1908. * 

I intimate that I will order the discharge to be acquittal. 

The Advocate General intimates that he wiU make the application under 
Sec, 333 Criminal Procedure Code, after the present trial has ended, so as 
to avoid any possible question of law as to being already acquitted. All 
charges read to the accused. 

Accused pleads not guilty to all the charges and says that the words 
should be set forth in the charges showing what portions of the articles are 
charged as seditious. 

Mr, Inverarity says the prosecution charge that the whole of both 
aritcles are seditious and applies that the charges may be amended by 
incorporating in them the w''hole articles. 

P. C. Charges ordered to be amended by incorporating the articles and 
the articles are read as part of the charges ( after the first article is read 
accused says the other may be taken as read. ) 

I explain to the accused that the prosecution charge him with three 
charges at this trial; under 124 A in respect of article of 12 may 1908, and 
charges under 124 A and 153 A in respect of the article of the 9th of June 
1908. 
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Mr. Inverarity for the prosecution opens:— 

Reads article 12th May 1908 and comments. 

2 Campbell 399. 402. 403. 

With decency and respect & without attributing motives. 

Words to be taken in the sense which they are intended to convey. 

Bhaskar Vishnu Joshi. S. Xd. by Mr. Binning. 

I am first assistant to the Oriental Translator to Government. I am 
■a Bachelor of Arts. I recognise the signature of Mr. ,.H. O. Quin, 
Acting Secretary to Government Judicial Department. This Document is 
signed by him. It is sanction to prosecute with reference to article in the 
Kesari of the I2th May 1908. 

Ex. A. Sanction dated 23rd June 1908. Ex. A, 

This is another sanction signed by Mr. Quin also. It is dated 26th June 
1908. It gives sanction to prosecute in respect of the article in the Kesari 
of the 9th of June 1908 . 

Ex. B. Sanction dated 26 June 1908. Ex. B. 

Both the documents are signed at the foot by Mr. H. G. Gell, the 
Commissioner of Police. 

I produce a copy of the ‘ ‘ Kesari ’ ’ newspaper of the 12th of May 1908 . 
at pages 4 and 5 is an article which I translate^d. This is the High Court 
Official Translation. In the usual course of my business I received this copy 
of the 12th of May 1908 of the Kesari in my Office. The article I trans- 
lated is headed “ The Country’s Misfortune.” 

Ex, C. Article with translation put in Ex. C. ( 12th May 1908) . 

I produce another copy of the Kesari of the 9th of June 1908. It came 
to me in the same way in the usual course to my office. At page 4 columns 
2 to 4 of this issue there is an article headed ‘ ‘These remedies afe not last- 
ing” This is the High Court official translation. 

Article with translation put in & marked Ex. D. EX. D. 

(9th June 1908) . 

In Ex. G the Kesari of the 12th of May 1908 there is an article at page 
5 column 3. It comes under the ^‘Editor’s Stray 'Thoughts^’ Notes 
"These are translations of these notes. • 

Mr. Binning tenders . . ' ■ 

Accused objects. 

Accused cites Mayne p. 522, 

P..C. Admitted..' it ■■ 

; Notes in Kesari of the 12th MayA908EX. E. ^ : EX.;E 


« 
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I produce an issue of the Kesari of the 19th of May. At page 4 columns 
4 S: 5 and coL^ 1 of page 5, I find an article headed Double Hint.’’ 
This issue came to me in the same way as the others. This is the official 
translation*. 

Article with translations put in & marked EX. F EX, F 

(19th May 1908.) 

I produce the issue of the Kesari of the 26th May 1908. At page 4 
Columns 3, 4 & 5 there is a Marathi leader headed ‘‘ The Real Meaning of 
the Bomb,” This issue came in the same way as the others. This is 
the translation* 

Article with translations put in & marked Ex. G EX. G« 

(26th May 190S) 

After lunch. 


I produce a copy of the issue of the Kesari of the 2iid of June 1908 on 
page 4 columns 3, 4, 5 there is a leader entitled ‘'Secret of the Bonib'"’ 
This paper came to me in the nsiial course of my business. 

Ex, H. Article with translation put in & marked Ex. H. (2nd June 1908) . 


In Ex. D, (Kesari 9 June 1908) at page 5 columns 2 & 3 tiiere^ are 
stray thoughts of the editor. Note No. 11 begins with English Rule is 
openly an alien rule ” this is the translation of that note. 

Ex. I, Note 11 with translation put in and marked Ex, I. 

Xd bv the Accused — 

The translations produced are High Court translations. I can vouch 
for the accuracy. I have compared all except Ex. G. I have before this 
translated all of them. In minor matters they differ with my translations; 
where they differ in most cases the High Court translations should be pre- 
ferred. I have not got my translations here. The official translation of 
Ex. C. is 2nd July 1908, I don’t remember when I translated this. I pro- 
duce the translation in the Magistrate’s Court. It must have been prepared 
before the 25 of June 1908. This is my translation. This is the original 
article, means white or fair. White is more comprehensive than Gora 
31 ri. European and white will convey same meaning. I translated as 
European with a marginal note saHng it literally meant white. 

In my official capacity I am a regular reader of Marathi papers. Many 
new words have to be coined in Marathi in expressing modern current poli- 
tical ideas and writers occasionally insert the English word Rafter the Marathi 
word to clear up his meaning, ‘^Btireancracy” is in in English in Ex, C. 
It stands for official class. Not white official [class. means official 

class, Ho) will do to express ‘^Ruling Classes.” AH 

will also mean the same thing. and «iotwill 

iiieaii the same thing. ‘‘ Ruling Class ” “ White Official Class ” ‘vBnglish 
Official Class ” “Official Class in power.” Bureaucracy has been translated 
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by me as qii means a “ class of officials. ” Bureaticracy does not 

mean the Rtding Official Class. The word does not convey the idea of 
Rule- Aristocracy does not convey the idea of Ruling. I cannot give von 
the exact meaning of Plutocracy. is official, and the =i4 means class. 

The expression '-1^ v.'ould include both Europeans and Natives. If you 

have to confine it to one of the two classes these words must be qualified bv 
an adjective, 

I translate Despotism as Tytannicalis Oppressive is 

I would translate coercive as also.. Repressive it is so used 

by yon. It is a coined word. Meaning must be according to context. 
Despotic Rnle is the Rule of a Despot or Despotic officials. I don’t know 
tbe difference between despotic and tyrannical. Despotic Rule is the same 
as tyrannical Rule. I have not come across the expression that a despotic 
Rule need not necessarily be a tyrannical Rule. I don’t remember 

would be the meaning of that 

expression. 

The words Autocratic^ absolute, arbitrary are translated thus : — 

Absolute is 

Arbitrary is rtidl* 

Autocratic is 

Uncontrolled is alo 

IrresDonsible is 

JL. 

Impexialistic is 

^ ^ Government of India is a despotism tampered by public opinion in 
England ” would be translated thus 

is translated as turiiheaded 

Fanatic is Marathi the same as in Hindi 

Devoid of religions meaning the translation would be or Hih 
is violent, heady or furious man. 

I have not come accross its use for a felon. I don^t know who were called 
ill Sanskrit. In the Sanskrit Dictionary six classes of people are call- 
ed I have said Molesworth is an antiquated dictionary, cnoveys 

stronger idea ^ictcu^ is a Sanskrit ivord and very few would understand it. I 
am not aware if is generally quoted in Marathi. In the Dictionary 

( Apte’s ) is rendered as a felon. I canT say if felon is a stronger 

word than fanatic. Writing in Marathi words have to be coined or bornow- 
ed from; Sanskrit to give expression to modern EngEsh ' Political phrases.* 
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State, Govemmeiit, administrations rule and sway. Of these words I can 
give Marathi equivalents. I don’t know subtle distinctions/ 

State is or 
Government is 
Administration is . 

Rule is 

Sway is^'>l<a or^lw-^a 

Manliness, vigour, sense of honour as qualities of a ruling nation or a, 
living nation would be translated thus : 

Manliness or 

Vigour 

Sense of honour 

cl®/ I have not used for sense of honour. 

does not mean a man having sense of honour 

I would say a man with fiery energy or spirit. I can't say if it would be 
applied to a man who cannot brook an insult. 

The sentence you read is in Sanskrit. I have an idea as to what it means, 
hut I cannot translate offhand. 

The word y'cllfi means indignation 

means afflicted with sorrow. 

^i.Qi is passionate anger. 


is vehemence, agitation, Rage. The translations I am giving are 
studied by me from the Dictionary. I have used three Dictionari/. Moles- 
worth’s Candy’s and Apte’s, and I have sometimes referred to Monier 
WiUiam’s Dictionarj-. In translating I select such articles as I think best 
J. va.n t tell what new meaning a writer nia-y wish to attach to these 
expressions. I know that good many words have to be coined in Marathi 
to expre,?s new ideas. 


‘ ‘ Evil genius haunting a man ’ ’ is translated as 




I translate hiSI eipiei ^in. 

as a Eiend pni-siied Socrates. It may be translated as Evil genius 
haunted Socrates , ’ 


The second sentence can be translated as the “ E’ 
sion seizes the Government of India everj? five or ten 
a free translation of what expression is used in Marathi 

MlDli in Ex. D is not meant in its literary sense. 


jC 


genius oi repres" 


years; 


7 5 


IS 


is a man who recites charms 


or is w'ell versed in incantations. 
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is one wlio has failed from his vows or practices or observances. 

In Bx. D. ” Abjured their ideals ” is a correct translation. I 
think the translation correctly represents the context. 

is translated ‘swarming everywhere’. The word refers both to 
action and number. I can’t say if it refers more to one than to 
another. The expression “Evident activity” is a very far fetched translation. 

is infatuation or aberration of intellect. 

“ Error of Judgment ” I can’t translate this off hand. 

I will try and give you the translation to-morrow. 

“How is intellect become fatuated.” 

literally means dislodged. The expression cannot mean “Erred in 
Judgment.” 

Decentralization of Power is 

Ex. D. Page 2 . 7 lines from bottom. This passage does not 
refer to Decentralization of Power. Such a t anslation does not fit the 
context. is not a word that could be used in connection with the idea 

of Decentralization. sHCHort is a coined • xpression in Marathi. 

Decentralization could be rendered by the expression etludl. 

d-30 p. M. 


TUESDAY 14th JUDY 1908. 

Bal Gangadhar Tilak. 

Continued from yesterday. 

Bhaskar yishnu Joshi further cross-examination by the Accused. 

Shown Kesaii of 17th March 1908. 

In the article the expressions are used as meanino- 

apportionment of power, and not Decentralisation of Power. In the 
sentence you put to me the meaning would still be apportionment of 
power between the Provincial Government and the Government of India. 

In C is the word for “hatred” is “hatred or enmity.” l am 

not aware of any difference in the meaning. The first is Marathi the second 

is Sanskrit. If means disgust or not I cannot say without looking 

in the dictionary. I do not remember to have referred to the dictionary'. 
Referring to Molesworth I find the meaning is given as “feelings of disdain 
or disgust.” It is not translated as “hatred.” 

In Ex. G the word for “perversity” is and for “obstinacy” is 
The two words are not synonymous and used to make the idea stronger. 
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There is the conjunctioii “and” between the two .words. may be 

translated as “stubborness” but that word would not suit the context. I can’t 
say what would be necessary to make the word stubborness. du r 4 ‘'Hi 
would mean “obstinacy or perversity,” but it would not mean 
stubborness in my opinion. Shown Ex. F. (19th May 1908) , at page 3 
the original words for obstinacy or stubborness are fS Hi The 

words are used for Rulers. ■ 

In Ex. C these are the words “But the dispensations of God are extra- 
ordinary.” The word used is for dispensation. The dictionary mean- 

ing is apportionment or dispensation, hhihh is a reduplication of h’h and hh 
is derived from meaning rule or regulation. It may be rendered 

“ the ways of God are strange ” means “overbearing or violent.” It 
may mean “rude.” ■ • 

Insolently may or may not be translated as impertinently or rudely. I 
can’t say off hand. Patience of humanity can equally be rendered as human 

patience, but it would not be a literal translation. The meaning of 
is “ excited. ” The translation in Ex. C is exasperated. In Ex. C page 
2 the Original word for insolence is and the word for inebriated is^V,. I 
can’t say whether means blinded. The dictionary meaning is “of dulled 
vision through sickness.” The meaning of in the dictionary is arrogance 
“haughtiness” also “intoxication.” “ Blinded by the intoxication of 
power” may be a- right rendering of that sentence. 

The words for “monopoly” would be Hirtl ^cl^«ll, would be a free 

rendering of the word monopoly. Monopoly would not be a correct 
substitute for the words “whole contract” in Ex. C. 

would be translated as “this cannot fail to take 
place. ” It cannot be translated as “ this cannot but be so. ” 

In Ex. C bottom of page 2 “ wiU not fail to embark ” may be trans- 
lated as ‘ ‘ they cannot but ’ ’ the \?ords for ‘ ‘ embark ’ ’ in the original are 
“Embark” is not high flown rendering. 

In Ex. C at page 3 the original for “as you sow so you reap ” is “ «('%i 
^?l^ uw §nH'Hi literally means germinate. It is the same as the 

Sanskrit saying “ As the seeds so the sprout. ” 

is recklessness. 

would mean this woman has become a shrew or 
termagant. In that context the word does not mean recMess. 
in dictionary means head-strong etc. (^®i, Authoiities 

have beconie reckless ^ domineering. would mean bluster- 
ing and reckless. is translated in Ex. C as high-handed and 

has not an ahied meaning there . Domineering is rendered in Marathi 4^^* 
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not %‘h!H 3U«'‘t«ira. does not mean lording it over. Lording 

over -would be 

In the meaning is ‘‘saying’’ not ‘^mistakiiig’^ 

ciSiiH n^< would be ‘ ‘he ate salt thinking it to be sugar.” 

Hili «i^i is “don’t beat me thinking I am a thief.” In 

Ex. C page 3 5 8th line from the bottom the word is omitted. 

It means one who has thousand rays. It seems intensity of heat. 

At page 4 Ex. C the word King begins with a Capital K. It may be a. 
printer’s Devil. The original words mean Ruler & Ruled. 

At the bottom there is another captil K, That also is the printer’s Devil. 
The word in the original is used as a common norm. 

would be king and subjects. Ruler & Ruled. does not mean 
many rulers. 

At page 4 at the bottom the original for “means of protection” cannot 
be correctly translated as “means of escape or resource”. 

“Political science” in Marathi is It may be 

At page 5 in Ex. C the words “ the scripture laying down the duties 
of kings in original are the 4^. The words “ It is 

settled conclusion of the science of politics,’ can’t be rightly used for the 
.original words. 

Ex. C. 

In Ex. E the translation “controlled hj the missionary policy” one of 
the meanings of the words used in the dictionary is a line of conduct. 

In Ex. E is translated as “national assassination”, 

is nation and «tH means assassination. The word may mean “killijig 
the nation.” is to raise a false report not alarm. 

Dictionary gives the meaning of as alarm, out-cry. 

In Ex. H. 15 lines from the bottom the word ‘world’ is a mistranslation. 
The word “world” ought to be “man” and “none” should be “he,” 
I think the translator has misread the original. 

The original of the word “Savage” in the second para at page 2 ci 
D is If I You may substitute HarsJi for savage. 

For manhood the original word is manliness may be used fox' 
Apte’s Dictionary gives “Manliness” as one of the meanings of 

. Moleswoitn gives the correct meaning as manhood. In the seatence 
^ven to me I have translated manliness for ^13% in the sentence. 


‘28 
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I have translated the word emasculation as In the original article 

Ex. D the marathi words trsed are Hnl aua. They are correctly 

translated in the official translation as castration and manhood? 

J 

At page 2 of Ex, D the word wobbbling cannot be substituted by the 
word lingering. 


At page 2 in the last line the word “ heedlessly is translation of 
in Marathi. The expression cannot be translated as “ irresponsible ,V. 
For 3 i»tK other Marathi words are or It may mean heed or regard 

In oj-HW I can’t say whose JiHW is referred to.' 


“Migratory bureaucracy” I would translate as The 

phrase occurs in Ex. D. Migratory is not the liteiral meaning of The 

word migratory may do for the expression “officers liaving ie?nporary int&test 
n the country”. The original word for iiosc—s£7"ing is The corres- 

i ponding English idea is “bridle.” I would translate *1142! as gratuitous] 
It may mean “imnecessaiy.” 

The literal meaning is is devoutly or openly.' 

It also means “goes without sayng.” 

Ex . G . 

is one adverse to the weal of others . 

cil means, he is opposed to my -weal. Indirectly it con- 

veys a meaning that a man professing to be g-ood does harm. The words 
do not convey the meaning of “a false friend.’ ’ E^iteraUy rendered it is not 
‘'an enemy in the garb of a friend.” 

I do not know if is used fora friend. It means welfare. 

is e\dl glance, literally cross-glance. Its remote meaning is 

disfavour. 

Hk ojidl I wouH translate this as' “He is looking 
at me with an evil glance,” meaning I have incnired his displeasure. (See.. 
Ex. G page 2 line 3.) Disfavour is a remote meaning for the word. 

aiaisil ’Klil »lRi3i means: — ^ThrOw arms round, another man’s neek7 

It is translated at page 2 of G line 23 as “catclx by tlie neck.” ^ This is 
nncontli tkptigli correct, 

A.fter Enncli.: ' r 

1^1 in dictionary is translated as of oixe side. ” This word in 
Ex. C is translated as autocratic. The translation, is according to the con-- 
text , I know how the word is used in the article Ex . C It 

Hieans constitutionally. It is a coined word. 
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is a word witli a now nieaning. It meant obstruction) resistance 
etc. It is now used by Journalists to denote passive resistance. is 

used in tbe sense of boycott. This is the use of this word in a new sense. 
These meanings can be got from the dictionaries of Candy, Molesworth or 
Apte. The use of these words in these meanings has come into use during 
recent times. Marathi is a growing language. Dictionaries would be no guides 
in the case of the new meanings now attaching to some of the words. Some of 
the old dictionaries in BngUsh would be useless in respect of words that have 
come into vogue in modern times . ‘ ‘ Error of Judgment ’ ’ may be trans- 

lated as '{1'4^'H. I have not come across the word before. I coined it 
yesterday. Error of Judgement is an idea which so far as I know has not 
been expressed in one word hitherto . Some one may have expressed the 
idea. I don’t know. is used in the sense of <1^6 in Sanskrit. 

According to my idea HH is different from . There is a passage in the 
Gita where, these two are distinguished. In the words 'ftass instead of 

may be used. I would translate 'Qas as “ one whose Judg- 

ment is destroyed. It does not mean who has erred in his judgment. It 
means one whose judgment has wandered- away, refers to one whose 

mind has suffered aberration. 

In my official capacity I have to read Marathi newspapers. I am 
acquainted with the general trend of Marathi newspapers . There are Marathi 
newspapers which are divided into parties. There are three or four parties. 
The Kesari is the leading exponent of one party. The Indu Prakash 
is the leading exponent of another party. The Sudharak is a leading paper 
of another party, Subodh Patrika leads a fourth party. 

Re-examined by the Advocate General 

The articles would be read by the ordinary readers in the way I have 
explained. I am satisfied that the official translations are correct except that 
in one place the word “world” ought to be “men”. I was asked about the 
word stubbornness. The Marathi word is This is not sufficiently 

strongly expressed in English. It means “obstinate extension of a wrong^ 
opinion.” * 

“Embark” is translation for il'a.Ti. The translation is correct. This 
occurs at bottom of page 2. 

The word in vernacular for assassination is tti. The translation of that 
word by “ assassination” is quite correct. is translated as killing, slaught- 

ter or assassination according to the context. The Kesari is a leading paper. 
It belongs to the Extremist party. 

Note. The Accused at this stage volunteers a statement that he is 
the Editor, Proprietor and publisher of the newspaper called the Kesari and 
that he is responsible for all the articles put in the case Viz : Exhibits C to I. 
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Certified copies. 

Two Declarations dated 1st July 1907 put in and marked J. colletively;' 

Isarayan Jdgannatk Datar Xd. by Mr. Binning,: 

I am a clerk in the Customs Reporter General’s Department, On tke 
12 til of May and on the 19th of June last I was agent of the newspapers 
of the Kesari and the Maratha, I was the agent in Bombay. Off and on I 
w’-as connected with the Kesari for thedast 25 years. I became agent about 
1900 and gave up the agency on the 4th of July this year. In May 1908 I 
used to get about 2800 and in June 1908* I got 3000 copies in Bombay, There 
are 1250 subscribers in Bombay, I read the paper myself. I read both the 
issues of the 12th of June last. I also read copies of the issues of the 19th 
of May last, 26th of May last and 2nd of June last. Copies of all these issues 
were sent up to the office in Bombay, Every week I supplied copies to subscri- 
bers. The subscription is Re. 1 : 12 annas per annum. The price for each 
copy to a non-subscriber was 3/4 of an anna. I was paid agent and got 30 
Rs. a 'month. After supplying subscribers the other copies were sold 
in Bombay through newsboys. • 

No Cross-Examination. 

Peter Sullivan: Xd. 

I am Inspector of the Bombay Police . I got a warrant for execution 
in the case. It was for the search of the houses, press and office of the 
Accused, The warrant was from the Chief Presidency Magistrate. I 
took the warrant to Poona and it was executed by Mr. Davies, District 
Superintendent of Police, Poona. I was present when the warrant was 
executed. I was present when the Accused’s house, Press and Office were 
searched. The search was conducted by Mr. Power, Deputy Superinten- 
dent, Mr. Daniel, Assistant Superintendent, Mr. King, the City Inspector, 
myself and other Native officers. Mr. Davies was there. Mr. Kelkar 
(this gentleman) was present. I found in the course of the search this 
Post card. I found this on the right hand top drawer of a writing table 
in a room in Mr. Tilak’s residence which was apparently used as Office. 
Wh6n I found the card I showed it to Mr. Power and Mr. Davies. I also 
showed it to Mr. Kelkar. I kept the card myself. I produced it before , 
the Magistrate in Bombay. Ihaditin my custody all the time. Mr. 
Kelkar initialled the Post card. 

The Advocate General tenders the Post card. 

. Rex. Vs. Bernard 
1 Foster & Fulay son 240, 

3rd Volume Russell oh Crimes. P. dSdiSdirA ^ ^ 
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The Accused says the card was discovered behind his back^ 

He disputes the relevancy of its contents. • 

Ex. K. P. C. Admittted,' Ex. K. 

XXd by the Accused. 

I fonud other papers in the search. I brought them to Bombay and 
gave them to the Magistrate. I have not brought them here. We went 
into several rooms. I don’t know if I went into the library or not. Other 
papers were found in the same place where Ex. K was found. Some papers 
were in the same drawer as Ex. K. The drawer was not locked. It was 
open. I don’t know if any one searched your library. The card was 
amongst other papers. I came to it after I had looked at some papers. The 
papers were taken one by one from the drawer and examined. I can’t tell 
you how many papers were in the drawers. The drawer was practically 
full of papers. I have a list of all the papers I brought to Bombay. The 
list is included in the Panchnama. Some cuttings from American papers 
were found. I think they are with the Magistrate, In all there are 63 items 
of what was taken in the Panchnama. 

WEDNESDAY 13th JULY 1908. 

M 

Bal Gangadhar Tilak. 

Continued from yesterday. , 

Peter Sullivan further cross-examined by the Accused. All the papers 
seized in the search are now here, (Accused allowed to examine all the 
papers received from the Chief Presidency Magistrate'",) 

I had been to Singhgad to search your house under the Chief Presi- 
dency Magistrate’s warrant endorsed by the District Magistrate of Poona 
searched the residence at Singhgad. The Poona and Singhgad houses 
were searched under the same warrant. Singhgad was specifically menti- 
oned by the District Magistrate. I only assisted in the execution of the , 
warrant. 1 have seen the wan ant. I believe the warrant was endorsed 
by the District Magistrate of Poona authorising search at Singhgad.' 
The warrant is returned to the Chief Presidency Magistrate Bombay.' 
We did not take any of your men to Singhgad. There was your watchman 
there. The watchman opened the house at Singhgad. The men had no keys 
and we broke the cupboards open. There were two cupboards in the bah, 

I did not inform your men at Poona that we were going to Singhgad.' 
We got nothing at Singhgad. , We left the locks as they were. The locks 
were not broken. W’'e removed the hinges. We did not put things in 
proper older again. 

('Note 1. Witness to be recalled after some of; the papers which are 
not here are received from the Magistrate’s 
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No re-examination. 

The Advocate-General closes the case for the Prosecution. 

Accused’s statement before the Magistrate in both cases read to the Jury. 

I ask the Accused if he wishes to make any statement to explain the 
•evidence given in the case. 

( Ss. 289 & 342 ) Cr. Pr. CodeT 

Accused says he will make a statement after the papers, that were 
taken in the search and which are not here, are produced. 

( Note 2. ) Papers sent by the Chief Presidency Magistate in confor- 
mity with the directions given yesterday evening, compared with the list 
of papers taken possession of by the Police as mentioned in the Panch- 
nama. Papers Nos, 19 to 52 except No. 46 are not before this Court. 

Peter Sullivan recalled, further xd. by the Advocate General. 

I produce the original Panchnama made when the search warrants 
were executed. There are two search warrants that I took to Poona 
for execution. 

Panchnama of 25th June 1908 Ex. L. 

Search warrants collectively put in and marked Ex. N. ( Accused 
desired their production and on production were inspected by him, ) 

Accused says all the papers are now here. 

Peter Sullivan, Cross-examined by the Accused. 

Some of the papers were found on the top of the writing desk and 
some in the drawers. Large manuscripts were on the top. Smaller papers 
including newspaper cuttings were found in the drawers. I can’t tell as 
to which paper or as to where it was found. (Search warrants shown.) The 
search warrant for residence was endorsed by the City Magistrate at first. 
When I went to Poona, the District Magistrate was not at home so I took 
the warrants to the City Magistrate. The City Magistrate endorsed them 
on the 24th of June last in the evening. I went to your residence the 
following morning after daybreak. I did not execute the warrant. The 
warrant for- searching residence was returned as executed on 25th 
of June. The Poona residence search was finished between 9 and 10 A. M. 
We started for Singhgad about 12 noon. Mr. Davies and Mr. Power went 
with me. I don’t know how the endorsement of the District Magistrate 
came to be made. The warrant was with Mr. Davies when we went to 
Singhgad I saw it with him. What we took at Poona was in conformity 
with what was ordered by the warrant. 
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This hundle of papers was found either on the desk or in the 
drawers. 

Ail the papers in the bundle put in and marked collectively by the 
Accused Ex: No I. 

( Note. The Accused puts in these papers after it was explained to 
him by me both to-day and yesterday that he would lose his right of 
addressing the Jury last ), 

The Advocate General closes the case for the Prosecution. 

Statement made by the Accused to the Committing Magistrate in 
both cases read to the Jury again. 

Accused is asked if he wishes to make a statement. 

He reads a statement in writing. 

The Accused says he does not wish to adduce any evidence. 

The Advocate General objects to the list annexed to the Accused’s 
statement, says those documents mentioned are irrelevant. 

Accused before addressing the Jury says he is entitled to address after 
the Advocate General. 

Refers to a Calcutta case . 

Timol’s case. 

Cal. W. Notes Aug. 1906. 

P. C. I feel bound by the judgment of Batty J. in Emperor vs. 

Bhaskar. 

8 Bom. Eaw. Rpr. 421. 

' Accused addresses the Jury:- 3. 35. 

Attempt 8. B. L. R. p. 438. 

Stephen’s History of the Criminal Law Vol.II p. 221, Mayne’s Cri- 
minal Law. 

3 B. L. R. Ap. C. p. 55 

Lord Cockburn’s Law of Sedition, 

Law is strict but Juries have stood between the strictness of the law 
and liberty of the press . 

Every dictionary contains seditious words therefore the author of a 
dictionary would have to go to Jail. 

It is necessary to direct the Jury to aU the surrounding circumstances 
to znculpaie the accused. 

Excite, To inflame, callout. To increase or add to exciting feeling. 
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If twelve of Hs cotmtrymen think a man has written something that 
is blamable then he may be convicted of sedition. 

Government is defined in the Indian Penal Code and includes a 
Police Constable, 

If a man says the Government should no longer exist he does not 
necessarily harbour feelings of enmity against the Government. 

You are not bound to return a verdict of guilty. It is open for you to 
say that the evidence is i n sufficient and we cannot make up our minds. 

Sedition does not consist in the mere act of writing. It consists of 
evil intention-evil mind. 

You must consider that malicious intention does exist before you 
convict. 

Mere character of writing may be some evidence of intention but is not 
sufficient evidence. 

Inferior officers have taken a sanction to be a mandate. Juries have 
differed from a Judge. 

A man may be an intemperate man. The language used by me may 
not be used by another man. There must be a distinct wicked intention. 


THURSDAY 16th JUDY 1908. 

Bal Gangadhar Tilak. 

From yesterday.’ 

The accused continues his address.: — 

Attempt includes both intention and motive. 

Jivan Bass. 39 Panjab Reports Cr. Cases P, 83 Attempting 

to kill. 

Russell’skwofCiimes P. 725. 

4 

Motive may be good but the act may be bad. Man commits theft to 
give the proceeds in charity. 

R« Vs. Dambert 22 State Trials 985 

” ” State Trials 325 

After lunch. ' 

If you want to put down the bomb you must also put down the 
bureaucracy. 

Perversity ==:stubborness. 

Oppressive official class= Despotic bureaucracy. - ^ 
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FRIDAY 17th JULY 1908^ 

Bal Gangddhar Tilak 

Resumed from yesterday 7 
Tlie accused continues Ms address to the Jury; - 

Pioneer 7tli May 1908 Cult of the Bomb. 

Ex. C. alleged mistranslation. 

Sorrow=Pain. 

White= English. 

Hatred= Disgust. 

Perversity =Stubbornness, haughtiness, obstinacy.' 

Obstinacy= Haughtiness. 

Extraordinary= Strange . 

Madcap— Fanatic . 

Badmash= Criminal. 

Identical =Those very. 

^c-i^=Oppressive official class= Arbitrary or despotic ■bureaucracy.' 
Oppressive official class= . 

2 : 30 P. M, 

Both sides not objecting adjourned to Monday to enable the Jury to 
attend to their Mail work. 

MONDAY 20th JULY 1908. 

Bal Gangadhar Tilak. 

From Friday 17th instantr 
Accused continues to address the Jury. 

add add 

C Treachery J ( Intention ) 

Assassination= Killing or murder. 

SiMU 'S'l qH 

Mutiny — ^Revolt — Disturbances.’ 

Exasperated =Excited r 
Inebriated =Blinded. ' 

of authority=Intoxicatiou of authorityT ^^ ^ ^^ 
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Reckless =Domineering , 

Mo vement= Agitation . 

Improper^ Imprudent . 

Vehemence= Keenness. 

Who are adverse to Government =Who are false friends of Gov- 
ernment. 

5-50 P. M, 


TUESDAY 21ST JUDY 1908. 

Bal Gangadhar Tilak. 

From yesterday. 

Accused continues to address : 

Ex. D. Fiend of repression^ Evil genius of repression.' 
False report =False cry. 

Madcap patriot= Fanatic patriot. 

Needlessly =Irresponsibly . 

After lunch. 

Punjab weekly Reporter 14. 1897. 

Jeshwantrai & Athavale, 


Accused commenced ad- 
sr Jessing on Wednesday at 

3 ; 35 
2 hrs. 

Thursday 5 hrs. 
Friday 3 hrs. 
Monday 5 hrs. 
Tuesday 5 hrs. 
Wednesday 1 hr. 


21 hours. 


Punjab Records. 

Vol. 42No, 9 p. 23. 

Sep. 1907. 
Fiend= Demon . 


WEDNESDAY 22nb JUDY 1906. 

Bal Gangadhar Tilak. 

From yesterday.’ 

Accused continues to address the Jury .— 
Section 294, 663, 708 Mayne’s Criminal Daw. 

The Advocate General sums up for the Prosecution. 

12 noon. 

(1) Printing, Publication and Responsibility. 

(2 _) What is the meaning of those articles. 

(3) What was the writer’s intention . 

Resumed at 3 P. M. 
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Section 105 Evidence Act. 

>* 

Advocate General concludes Ms address: 

I sum up . 

Verdict 7 to 2 on all tlie charges. 

Ma|ority for guilty, on all the charges. 

No chance of being unanimous. I agree with the verdict of ike maio- 
xity, isi Charge 124A Article 12th May 19o8. 

2nd Charge 124 A Article 9 June 1908. 

3rd Charge 153A Article 9 June 1908. 

The Accused asks that certain points may be reserved for the consi- 
deration of the Full Bench. 

Hands in a written paper stating the points he wishes to have reserv'ecl , 

Application refused. Points covered by authority & too eiementaiy to 
need further discussion. Most of the points were considered and discussed 
as the case progressed. 

Accused charged with a previous conviction. 

He admits the charge of previous conviction.’ 

Sentence on the first charge Transportation for 3 years 

Sentence on the second charge Transportation for 3 years. 

Sentences to run consecutively. 

Sentence on the third charge 1000 Rs. Fine. 

Charge under Section 153 A Article 12 May 1908. 

Further charge withdrawn under Section 333 Cr. Pr. Code by the 
Advocate General. 

I discharge the , Accused and direct that this discharge be tantamount 
to an acquittal on this charge. 

Sessions dissolved. 



Petition to the Full Bench, 

In tlie High Gonrt of Judicature at Bombay^ 

Crowk Side. 

In the matter of criminal case 

Emperor. 

rjs. 

Bal Gangadhar Tilak. 

To, 

The Honourable the Chief Justice and the Judges of the 
High Court of Judicatiue, Bombay. 

The Petition of the abore named 

Bal Gangadhar Tilak 

sentenced to transporation but now incarcerated 
in the Sabarniati Central Jail at Ahmedabad. 

Showeth : — 


1. ( « ). Th^ on the 24th day of June 1908, your petitione 

^ ^ P'Lirsnaace of a Warrant issued by th 

Chief Presidency Magistrate of Bombay and committed to prison* 

(b). "j^t ou the 25th day of June 1908 your petitione 
was placed before the said Magistrate upon a complaint of havin 
committed offences pumshable under Sections 124 A and 153 A, o 
the Inman Penal Code, m respect of an article entitled, “ The Ooun 

stv]er?fb?«'"^!« printed in the issue of a weekly Marathi Journa 
stjlcd tliG Kosari for tbo I2tb day of May, 1908* 

-iir \ of June 1908 the lea 

against your petitioner 

That <m the 29th day of June 1908 certain further 
dence was recorded by the Magistrate against your petitioner 
he was thereafter char«*ed bv 

Sectioi^ 124A and 153A of the Indian Penal Code and committe 
to the_ Criminal Sessions of this Honourable Court to he tried ou tl 

SmkeAA^^* ^ charges is hereto annexed 
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PETITIOK to the full BENCBi.' 


6. Tliat the above two cases Nos. 16 an'jd 17 came on for trial 

before the Honourable Mr. Justice Davar, one of the Judges of this 
Honourable Court, on the 13th day of July 190B at the 3rd Criminal 
Sessions of the High Court, when your petitioner appeared in person 
and was undefended. ; 

f 

7. That on the said 13th day of July 1008 the Honomn-ble the 
Acting Advocate General proposed that yout petitioner be tried at 
one and the same trM. upon aU charges conta;bied in the two comm- 
ittals under Sections 234 and 235 of the Criminal Procedure Code, 
but upon His Lordship observing that the two cases could not be 
consolidated as there were four charges, the learned Advocate General 
declared that he proposed not to put the Accused up upon the second 
charge with reference to the article ia Case No. 16 i. e. charge 
under Section 153 A. of the Indian Penal Code. 

8. That your petitioner objected /to the amalgamation of the 
two cases and the trial at one trial bf the three charges, charging 
him with distinct offences as the procedure was prohibited by 
the express provisions of See. 233 of the Criminal Procedure Code 
and also objected that such a joinder of charges was calculated to' 
embarrass and prejudice him in his defence and cause confusion; and 
he even went to the length of expressing his inability to conduct the 
defence of all the three charges together, but his objection was 
over-ruled. 

9. That His Lordship doubted the applicability of Section 235 
but expressed his willingness to order one trial under Section 234 
provided one of the four charges was omitted, intimating at the same 
time that he would direct that the discharge upon that charge should 
amouut to an acquittal and, leaving it to the Advocate-General to 
make his choice. 

10. That thereupon the learned Advocate-General expressed 
his apprehension that such an order “might lead to a serious question 
whether it does not amount to “ autrefois acquit” and asked his Lord- 
ship “ not to pass such order till the case is over. ” 

11. . That thereupon the following dialogue ensued between the- 
learned Judge and the learned Advocate-General. 

-Sis Lordship That could not affect the other charges on the 
other articles. It wih apply to this article on which you propose to 
hold over the charge. That would not affect the other charges. ” 

Advocate General “ I can see perfectly well how it may be 
mgeniously argued that it can. That is why I ask your Lordship 
not to pass such order till the case is over. ” 
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His Lordship : — “ Hare you to make the application before the 
case is over or after ? ” 

Advocate General : — “ I have made the applieation, so far as it 
is an application now I am not applying. I am stating that it is 
my proposal to put the Accused upon three separate charges. ’’ 

His Lordship “ So long as there are only three charges I 
order that the charges be tried at one trial. You wiU undertake, Mr, 
Advocate-General, to apply for the stay and that such stav’shaU 
be final. ” 

Advocate-General : — “ I simply undertake that I will not 
further prosecute. I am entitled to do that. 

His Lordship : — “ That will be the application. 

Advocate-General : — ‘‘ Yes, when the three charges are over I 
shall tell the Court as I have already adumbrated before the Court 
that I do not iutend to proceed further. ” 

His Lordship “ My present order then will be that the Ac- 
cused will be tried on three charges, that is, one charge iu case No. 
16 and two charges in case No. 17. ” 

12. That after the above order was passed by His Lordship the 

Clerk of the Crown read to your petitioner all the four charo*es 
against him iu both the cases Nos. 16 and 17. ° 

13. That upon the said charges bemg read your petitioner 
complained that the charges did not give sufficient notice of the 
matter with which he was charged in not specifying the aUeo-ed 
seditious passages for the purposes of Section 124 A. of the Inffian 
Penal Code and the particulars of the manner in which he committed 
the ofience under Section 153 A. of the I. P. Code. 

14. That the Counsel for Prosecution thereupon proposed that 
the whole article be inserted in the charge, but your petitioner objected 
to the com'se as insufficient to cure the defect and supply omission 
complained of. 

15. That His Lordship thereupon observed as follows:- ‘Tf you 
think you have not sufficient notice of what you are charged with, 

Inverarity wiU put in the whole article. He is entitled to do that. 

I cannot judge at this moment which are the seditious passages.” 

16. That His Lordship finally ordered that the whole of the 
articles be set forth in the charges themselves. 

17. _ That accordingly the indictments were amended by ir seftt 
ing therein English transitions of the Marathi articles made by the 
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.High. Court Translator. A copy of the said charges as amended is 
hereto annexed and marked C collectively. 

18. That thereafter the Glerk of the Crown read to your peti- 
tioner all the four amended charges and was asked wether he pleaded 
guilty to these four charges or claimed to be tried. 

19. That your petitioner claimed to be tried whereupon a Special 
Jury was empanelled, composed of seven Europeans and two Parsees. 

20 That your petitioner was thereafter and on the 14th, 16th, 
lOth, t /th, 20th, 21st and 22nd day of July tried by the Honourable 
Mr. Justice Davar and the Special Jury. 

31. that your petitioner believes that only three charges were 

read to the Jury,, namely the first charge under Section 124A I. P. 

Code in case No 16, and two charges under sections 124 A and 
153 A of the I. P. Code, in case No. 17. 

22. That in the course of the said trial certain other articles 
appearing in the issues of the “ Kesari’’ for the I9th and 26th May 
i908 and 2nd _J me and 9th June 1908, being Exhibits E. to J, and a 
post card Exhibit K. found on the said Prisoner’s premises daring 
the Police search were tendered in evidence by the prosecution for 
the purposes of showing the animus and intention of the said prisoner 
in publishing the articles forming the subject matter of the charges. 

23. That your petitioner objected to the admissibility of these 
Exhibits for the purposes for which they were tendered but the said 
objection was overrrded. ^ Your petitioner submits that the reception 
of the said articles in evidence practically formed fresh subject matter 
of the charges and greatly prejudiced him in his trial. 

24. That on the 22nd day of June 1908 His Lordship summed 
up the evidence in the case. A copy of the said summing up is 
hereto appended and marked with the letter D. 

25. That on the 22nd day of July 1908 at 9-30 r. m. your 
petitioner was found guilty hy a majority of seven to two on each of 
the said three charges and the learned Judge agreed with the opinion 
of the majority. 

26. That thereupon the learned Advocate-General informed 
the Court that he would not further prosecute your petitioner upon 
the charge held over under Section 153 A. of the I. P. Code with 
reference to case No. 16 

27. That thereupon the learned Advocate-General proposed to 
prove tha previous conviction under Section 124 A. I. P. Code for the 
purpose of enhancing the sentence. 
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28. That your petitioner objected to the course upon the ground 
that the previous conviction was not specified and did not form part 
of the charge, and that such conviction did not come within the scope 
of Section 75 of the Indian Penal Code but the said objection was 
overruled. 

29. That your petitioner was thereupon questioned by the Clerk 
of the Crown whether he admitted the pre-\i.ous conviction under 
Section 124A. of the Indian Penal Code and the said prisoner ans- 
wered in the affirmative. 


30. That thereupon the learned Judge sentenced your petitioner 
to three years’ transportation upon the first charge mider Section 124 A. 
I. P. Code to three years’ transiDortation upon the second charge under 
Section 124 A. I. P. Code, and to a fine of Rs. 1000/— upon the 
charge under Section 163 A. I. P. Code, the sentences to run conse- 
cutively and directed that the discharge with reference to the charge 
under Section 153 A. I. P. Code in case Iso. 16 should amount to an 
acquittal. 


31. That before the sentence was pronounced your petitioner 
applied to the said learned Judge under section 434 of the Criminal 
Procedure Code to reserve the points enumerated in the amiexture 
-E. for the decision of this Honourable Court consisting of two or 
more Judges of this Honourable Court, but his Lordship refused to 
reserve any poiat whatever, ' 

32. That your petitioner srrbmits as follows : — 

(a) . That the learned Judge erred in refusing bail to the preju- 
dice of your petitioner. 

(b) . That the learned Judge erred in granting a Special Jury 
to the prejudice of your petitioner or at least in not ordering that it 
should consist of Maratlii knowing persons. 

(<?). That the learned Judge erred in consolidating the two 
Cases Nos. 16 and 17 founded on separate commitments to the 
prejudice of your petitioner. 


(d). That the Comt acted ultra vires in taking cognizance of 
offences punishable imder Sections 124A. and 153 A. without ha-^ung 
in evidence any complaint made by order of the Local Government 
and without examining the complainant. 


(<?). That the terms of Exhibit B, being the order of the Local 
Government are insufficient in Law to authorise a complaint under 
Section 153 A. I. P. C. so as to enable the Court to take cognizance 
of the same. 
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(/). That the charges as framed were had being '’founded not 
upon the words used by your petitioner but upon inaccurate and 
misleading English translations of those words thereby preiudicine^ 
your petitioner. ® 

{g). That the charges as framed were bad as they did not contain 
particulars of the manner in which the alleged offences were com- 
mitted, and did not give sufdcient and express notice of the matter 
with which your petitioner was charged and did not specify the 
persons or classes against whom the offence under Section 163 A. was 
comitted, thereby pejudicing him in his defence. That each of the 
charges as framed is illegal being contrary to the pi’oyisions of Section 
233 of Cri. Pr. Code, 

(/z>). That the learned Judge acted illegally in trying your 
petitioner at one and the same trial for at least three offences, not 
of the same kind and not committed in the same transaction, contrary 
to the express provisions of Section 233 of the Cr. Pro. Code and 
in opposition to jour petitioner’s objection thereby vitiating the whole 
trial and rendering it illegal null and void — ab initio. 

(i) . That the learned Judge acted ultra vires in passing an order 
before the commencement of the orial sff.ying proceedings upon one 

•of the four charges without acting imder Section 273 of the Or. Pro. 
Code. 

(j) . That the trial and conviction upon the English words 
charged but not proved and not used by your petitioner I’enders the 
trial null and void and the conviction illesral. 

O 

p). That the words charged were not proved and that your 
petitioner did not use the English words charged and he ought there- 
fore to have been acquitted. 

(1), That the learned Judge erred in admitting as evidence 
Exhibits E. to I. and Exhibit K. to the prejudice of your petitioner. 

(mX That the learned Judge erred in admitting in evidence the 
official translations of the incriminating articles. Exhibits C. and D, 
without being proved by the translator and without submitting bim 
for cross-examination, though your petitioner asked that he should 
be called as witness by the Prosecution. 

(^^). That the learned Judge erred in ruling that your Petitioner 
lost his right bf reply merely for filing Exhibit I. containing papers 
lound by tbe Police during search with the exception of exhibit K. 
which the Prosecution tendered in eyidence. 

(o). That your petitioner had a right to rely on the papers 
accompanying his statement made on the close of the case for the 
Prosecution. 
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Cp.) tbat the learned J ndge acted illegally in permitting the 
Crown to proTe previous cmdction under Section 124 A. I. P. 0. for 
the purposes of enhancing the sentence. 

_ (q J That the learned Judge erred in taking the previous con- 
viction into consideration for the purposes of enhancing the sentence, 

■ as is evident from his remarks in passing sentence, copy of vv^hich is 
hereto annexed and marked with the letter P, 


O’.) That the learned Judge acted illegally in passing two 
sentences under Section 124 A. I. P. C. and one under secticm 153 
A. I. P. C if it he held by the Court that the transaction is one and 
the same; but your petitioner submits that the transaction is not the 
same as ruled by the learned Judge. 

( s. ) That the learned J udge acted illegally in passing two 
sentences, one imder section 124 A I. P. C. and the other under 
Section 153 A. I. P. C. in case No. 17 upon one article and the oup 
and the same act. 


_ ( if. ) That the learned J ndge erred in construing the expla- 
nations to Section 124 A. I P. C. as equivalent to exceptions, thereby 
seriously restricting the scope of thc-I'reedom of speech and' Liberty 
of the Press, and erroneously placing the onus of proof on vour 
petitioner to the prejudice of his defence. 


( u. ) That the learned J udge erred in construing the word 
attempt in Section 124 A. I. P, 0. as equiv’’alent to its ordinary 
meaning and not the legal meaning. 

( ^' 7 That the learned Judge erred xn accepting the vurdict 
of the Jury which does not specify to what part of the charo-e under 
Section 124 A. the verdict relates. 

( w. ) That the learned Judge erred in not expiainino- the law 
properly and correctly to the Jury especially the . ords “ attempt ” 
and “ government as established by law in British India ’ . ^ 

( u. ) That the sentences are too severe. 

33. That in the course of his charge to the Jurj the learned 

Judge inter aha directed, and as your Petitioner is adv'ised misdh’ected 
the Jury as follows : — ’ 

34. ( a ) That the learned Judge did not direct the Jury that a 
specific intention to bring the G-overnment estabhshed bv" Law in 

India into hatred or contempt, or to excite disaffection a^^'ainst 
the said Government, was necessary to constitute an attemnt wiS 
the meaning of the words as used in Sec. 124 A. 
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(h ) That the learned Judge practically directed to the effect 
that a specific hitentiou was immaterial e. g. “ However you may 
assume, if you like, that these .people knew the ptirpose for which 
these articles were _ written as explamed by the accused. ” “Mo 
motive, no honest intention can justify a breach of that Law. ” 

CoJ that the learned Judge directed the Jury to the effect that 
the mere use of language calculated to excite feelings of disloyalty, 
contmnpt or hatred against the Government established by Law in 
British India was sufficient to constitute the offence of Sedition imder 

Section 124 A. e. g. ; — “ A. great deal has been said on both sides as 
to intention and motive. The Law with reference to intention and 
with reference to the fact whether it is true or not is crystalised; 
(here Reads from Mayne “ since the crime ” down to “ the truth 

of the argument. ” ) ILell, Gentleman, we are here as Judge and 
Jury to decide whether the writings of the accused have excited or 
were likely to excite feelings of hatred and contempt and disloyalty 
against the Government. Mnw it is impossible to prove that by 
evidence. If ive call one hundred men belonging to one side, for 

instance, that of the accused, they Avill say that the articles do not 
produce any feelings against Government; indeed that they promote 
love to Government. One hundred men on the other side Avould say 
the opposite. It ivould be impossible for the Prosecution to bring 
any eAudence on this point. The test you have to apply is to look at 

the A*arious articles and Judge of them as a whole, to Judge of the 
effect it would produce on your oum minds in the first instance, to 
judge whether they are calculated to produce feelings of disloyalty and 
hatred against Government, to judge AAhether language like this is not 

calculated to excite Hindus against Englishmen or Englishmen against 
Hindus. You Judge it by your oaaui common sense. One thing you 
must keep before your mind. Violence and disorder and murder cannot 

take place Auithout feelings of hatred, contempt and -violence and 
enmity towards those Avho are responsible for the good Government 
of the country. If Ave haA’e violence and mmffer they are the acts 

of people who bear hatred toAV'ards the ruling classes. It must be so. 
If these people hav'-e proper feelings for the GoA^ernment and for the 
people who are responsible for the safety of property, and safety of 
the^ subjects, there would be no trouble, no bomb-throAving., (2. ) 
“ Ao motive, no honest intention can justify a breach of that LaAV 
.........we are not concerned Avith motives, but only with wLat has 

been written...,., If you tliink that these are calculated to give rise 

m the minds of readers to the feehngs of hatred or contempt ag^nst 
Government...... then it wiU be your duty to consider Avhether that 

is no transgression of the LaAu. ” f 
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( ) That tlie learned Judge directed the Jury that a man 
must he taken to intend the natural and reasonable consequences of 
his act. It is submitted that this rule or maxim has no application 
■where no consequences have as a matter of fact ensued as in the 
present case. 

( <?. ) That the learned Judge directed— ‘‘ A man is supposed to 
attempt something which would be the natural and reasonable 
consequence of his act. ” 

( /. ) That the learned Judge directed that — “With reference to 
the word attempt, Gentleman, you have to take it in the ordinary 
meaning which attaches to the word attempt. ” It is submitted that 
the legal meaning should be taken and not the ordinary meaning. 

( g. ) That the learned Judge directed — “ iNo motive, no honest 

intention can justify a breach of the Law we are not concerned 

with motives .we are not concerned with the truth or untruth of 

hhe writings. The truth may sometimes be perverted. True or not it 
is not for you to Judge. It is submitted that truth or honest motives 
should not have been entirely excluded from consideration and are 
useful means to enable Juries to determine whether the intention 
is crirhinal or innocent. 

{Ji.) That the learned Judge drew no distinction betw’een inten- 
tion and motive and in consequence the Jury must have been misled, 
and confused intention with motive by the learned J udge’s direction 
regarding motives. 

(i) The learned Judge directed that-" Section 153 A. is a simple 
section......... It only means that no subject of the Crown is entitled 

to write or say or do anything whereby the feelings of one class would 
be influenced against another class of His Majety’s Subjects,” It is 
submitted that malice is essential. 

U') That the learned Judge ought to have dhected that political 
parties are not classes within the meaning of Section 153 A, I. H. C. 
nor can Bureaucracy form a class under Section 153 A. 1. P. C, or be 
deemed Government under section 124 A. I, P. C. 

(^.) That the learned Judge directed that “ When an accused 
person is charged with attempting to excite feelings against the 
Government and other articles are put in for the purpose of sho'wing 
intention and the individual is desirous of refuting this contention, 
the articles which tend to confirm the subjuct matter of the charge 
may be considered as there may be other things which throw light 
on the^question whether they are calculated to raise feelings of 
-disafleetion. Por instance in Exhibit 9 page 2, you will find (reads tha 
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“Bengales contimied agitation” doim to “National Eegene® 

ration”). It is a perfectly proper sentence; you can find no fault with 
it. But look what follows — ( Eeads domi to “honom of their 
women”),,..,,... Is it fah? Is it not a charge against 

Gov ernment of inciting Mahomedans for the most improper purposes 
to attack the Bengalees, loot them property and Tiolate their women 

.Would anybody after reading thathaye any respect for 

Goyernment or would not the feelings be those of hatred and contempt 
and disloyalty ? ” 

35. That the learned Judge exceeded all reasonable limits and 
misdmected the Jmy in charging them as follows 

(а) . “Accused has told you that he was canylng on an ©pen 
constitutional fight,” down to “ whether the effect of these articles is 
to make you belieye that bomb-throwing is a proper means of obtain- 
ing greater rights and priyileges it is for you you to say. ” (See p-of 
summing up.) 

(б) . “The A ccused had made complaints about the translations. 

Mr. Joshi was submitted to a long cross-examination 

They were the translations of the responsible Translator of the High 
Court who would not be the Translator and Interpreter to the Court 
unless he were an efficient man capable of translating correctly”... ... 

etc , etc., down to “You haye to consider what effect these wi’itingS' 
would haye on those people... articles read by a large and promiscuous- 
body of readers, and then say what would" be the effect on their 
minds. You haye to remember that those readers haye not had the 
adyantage of 21 hours and 10 minutes explanation which the Accused 
has offered on those articles ”. It is submitted that the majority of 
the Jury being Europeans it was necessary to explain the articles 
at length, but it is not correct to say that 21 hours and 10 minutes 
were deyoted to this explanation, 

36. That your petitioner ought to haye called the attention of 
the Jury to the said Petitioner’s contention that his articles were in- 
tended as an answer to the outrageous charges prefered against the In- 
dian people and their leaders by the Auglo — Indian Press and to press 
upon Goyermnent the futUity of mere repressiye measures unac-. 
compamed by substantial political concessions, 

37. That your petitionsr is adyised and yerily belieyes that in 
addition to the specific instances aboye mentioned the learned Judge 

mi^irected the Jray upon other points, and that if the learned 
Judge had not so msdhected the Jury, the majority of the Jury 

-would not have found a yerdict against your petitioner. 3 
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38. That the learned Jixdge erred in practically directing the 
Jury that “ the spoke in the wheel of the administration ” could be 


nothing else than the Bomb. 

39, That your petitioner thereafter through his Solicitor, Mil 
B, Eaghavaya, applied on the 1st day of August 1908 to the Honour- 
able the Advocate General for a certificate imder Section 26 of the 
Letters Patent, but the Honom’able the Acting Advocate General 
declined on the same date to grant it. 

40. Tour petitioner therefore humbly prays that your Lordship 
will be pleased to declare under clause 41 of the Letters Patent 
that this case is a fit one for appeal in His Majesty’s Council. 

And your petitioner, as in duty bound, will for ever prav. 

( Sd, ) Eaghavaya Bhimji and Nagindas 

Petitioner’s Attorneys. 

I Bal Gangadhar Tilak, the petitioner, above named do solemnlv 
deckre and say that what is stated in the foregoing petition is true 
to the best of my information and belief. 

Solemnly declared at Sabarmati Central Prison, this 7th dav of 
August 1908, " 

( Sd. ) Bal Gangadhar Tilak. 

Before me 


/ 




X 




\ ^«Pee 



Superintendent 
Ahmedabad Central Prison, 
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It may be mentioaecl tefe tliat soon aftet the end of the sejSiOus 
trial an application was made by Mr. Raghavaya, Solicitor for Mr. I'ilak, to 
Mr. Branson, Advocate General, substantially in the same terms as the above 
application to the Chief Justice, prapng for a certificate that owing to certain 
law points in the case being wrongly decided by the Judge and owing to mis- 
directions given by him to the Jniy the present was a fit case for appeal to 
the Full Bench of the Bombay High Court. But Mr. Branson refused the ap- 
plication nearly in the terms of the prayer itself without giving any reasons . 

Tlie Higli Court Appeal. 

Application for a Buie NisL 

On Tuesday 18th August Mr. Joseph Baptista made an application in 

the first Division Court, on the Appellate side of the High Court, 
before the Hon’ble Mr. Justice Scott, Chief Justice, and the Hon ble 

Mr. Justice Batchelor. 

Mr Joseph Baptista, instructed by Messrs. Raghawaya Bhimji 
«nd Naeindas and Mr. R. P. Karandikar High Court Pleader stated 
that he appeard on behalf of Mr. Bal Gangadhar Tilak, who was 
sentenced at the last Criminal Sessions of the High Court to six 
years’ transportation and a fine of Rs. 1000 for sedition by^ the Hon’ble 
Mr. Justice Dinshah Davar, the presiding Judge. He applied for further 
directions in the matter of the petition pssf^ted on behalf of the accused 
to the Judges of the High Court throuth the Clerk of the Crown. 

Mr. Baptista said that he had applied to their Rordships for a decla- 
ratio-n under the Letters Patent that this was a fit case for appeal to the 
Privy Council. They had applied for the certificate, and they were dold 
by the Clerk of the Crown to make the application to the First Division 
Bench. Mr. Baptista then read the. letter received from the Clerk ^ of 
Crown and said that on the last occasion when the accused was tried 
sedition and convicted, a Full Bench was constituted, notice was issued 
by the Clerk of the Crown and the matter was argued. In the pi-esent 
case they were directed to go to the First Division Court. ■ ; • 

The Chief Justice said that on the Criminal Side of thb Court^ o^^^ 
Appeal when an application was made, if the Court thought fit, a rule or 
notice was issued and that rule or notice was served through the Court. 

M[r. Baptista .'*— -Then I shall have to make aiv applicatipn to your 

^ Lordships.- ■ , • ■ . k : 

can make it by this petition, r ^ 
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Mr, Baptista .-—Would I be in order if I present it now ? 

Chief Justice -• — ^Yes. 

Chief Justice .• — On what points do you require the rule? 

Mr, Baptista :~The points on which I rely can be devided into two 
;^rts. The first relates to the points of law mentioned in paragraph 32 of 
the petition and the second relates to misdirections mentioned in paras 
34 35 and 36, ir - > 

Chief Justice But you must show us some cause why the rule shotfd 
be granted. 


Mr, Baptista said that he was not prepared to argue the points and he 
would like to have some time to consider. He had really come for further 

directions in the matter of the petition. He might, however, mention one 
point. The Accused was tried and convicted on the two articles of the 12th 
May and 9th June which were two distinct transactions, and the learned 
Sessions Judge had also held that they were two distinct transactions. In 

three charges, two under section 
24 A of the Indian Penal Code and one under section 153 A. Thus there 

was a combination of three offences not of the same kind and under the 
provisions of sections 233 and 234 of the Criminal procedure Code thost 

charges could not be tried together at one and the same time. 

Chief Justice : — Is that the only point you wish to urge? 

Mr. Baptista said that was only one of his points. 

Advocate General, here rose up and saiii 
that that very point was argued at full length in another Divirion Co, frt 

ought to W menticed St 

Mr. Baptista said that he had not yet finished his arguments. 

Chief Justice .-—We can’t issue a rule as a matter of course- if vdh 
want time to consider you can have the time. ’ ^ 

Mr. Enptista . I would ask your Dordships to give me some time^ 
Cnief Justice .-—You might again mention it on Thursday next’ 

Mr. Baptfsta said that Thusday was too short a time. 

Chief Justice .-—Would you be ready on Monday? 

Mr. Baptism said that he would like to have e week. 

Chief Justice .-—Would you be ready then ? 

Ml. Baptista replied in the affirmative, and their ^ 4 

Tuesday 25lh August ferihehe,„iug of the aiguBouts 
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PreKiniiiary HGariiig of tli© Arg'uiiiont for a h'Ui& Nisi. 


In the Boinbav High. Court, on Tuesday 25th August before the 
Hon Mr. Basil Scott, Chief Justice, and the Hon. Mr. Justice Batchelor, 
apnlicatioA was made by Mr. Joseph Baptista, Barrister at Law (Cantab) 
instructed by Mr. Raghavaya, Solicitor, and Mr.^ K. P. Karandikar,. 
High Court Pleader for the granting of a Rirle directed to the Cro\vTi 
to show cause why a certificate should not be issued to ^ Bal Gangadhar 
Tilak, ( who had been tried and convicted in the last Criminal Sessions, 
under Sections 124 A and 153 A of the Penal Code, by the Hon. Mr. 
Justice Davar and a Special Jury, ) that his was a fit case to go in appeal 
before His Majesty’s Pri\y Council in England. The application was 
iiia,de ‘ ex parte ’ on Tuesday 18th August and postponed to 25th to allow 
Mr. Baptista opportunity to prepare his arguments. 

On the Court assembling the Chief Justice addressing Mr. Baptista 
asked: — 

Do you apply for the rule now? 

Mr. Baptista— ; Yes, Mv Lord. I apply now for a rule by which your Lord- 
ship will declare that this is a fit case to go to His Majesty’s Privy 
Council under chapter XIV of the Letters Patent. 

Chief Justice: — On what grounds do you apply for the rule? 

Mr. Baptista: — The points divide themselves into two parts, the first part 
relates to points of misdirection to the Jury. The points of law are 
enumerated in para 32 of the petition at page 5. 

Chief Justice : — Have you selected any points ? The other side may want to 
argue them. 

Mr. Baptista: — We are anxious to argue all the points, but I may mention 
what our chief points are. 

Chief .Justice: — ^You had better mention the chief points, 

Mr.lBaptista: — The first of my chief points is that the consolidation of the 
"two different commitals into one is illegal. By the consolidation of the 
four different charges four distinct charges for four offences were tried 
at one trial. The dropping of one of the four charges, I argue, is also 
illegal. 

Chief Justice: — ^I\^here is that point in the petition? 

Mr. Baptista: — It arises from the consolidation of the charges and is men- 
tioned in para 32 (I) at page 6. 

Chief Justice: — ^I^^hat is your next point ? 

Mr. Baptista: — That the adding of a fresh charge, that of premous convic- 
tion under Section 75, was illegal. 

Chief Justice : — ^What point is that ? 
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Mr. Baptista; — Legally a fresii charge cannot be added." 

Chief Justice.- — What are the facts of the fresh charge; are they set out in 
the petition? 

Mr. Baptista: — Para 27, my Lord, sets it out and para 28 refers to the grounds 
of objection that were raised on the occasion. 

Chief Justice; — What really happened ? 

Mr. Baptista; — After the verdict was returned by the Jury the learned 
Advocate-General asked that the accused be put up on a fresh charge 
under section 310 of the C. P. C.. for the purpose of enhancement 
of punishment. In the report of the proceedings which accom- 
panies this petition the detailed facts are mentioned at page 13. 
We will give your Lordship the detailed report of the jrroceediugs 
which took place at the Sessions Court. ( Reports handed up. ) 

Chief Justice ; — Has this been checked by the’Judge ? Is it the official record? 

Mr. Baptista:— No, My Lord, they are the '’reports of the proceedings taken 
down by the shorthand writer for the defence where they can be found. 

Chief Justice; — The Judge’s notes are the only notes that we can accept. 
There is, I believe, a ruling to that effect; that where a Judge’s notes 
differ from other notes, the Judge’s notes were to be preferred to 
the others. 

Mr. Baptista; — I am aware of the ruling, My Lord; we do not think we were 
entitled to ask the Judge to revise the report; -we shall do so now. 

Chief Justice: — I understand you to say that after the verdict of the Jury 
was returned the learned Advocate-General proposed to put him up 
on a fresh charge? 

Mr. Baptista:— Yes, the charge was made under Section 310 and was 
reduced to writing on the application of the Advocate-General and I 
contend that it forms a fourth charge. The charge is dated 22nd July 
whereas the trial commenced on the 13th July. The charge was 
read to the accused after the return of the verdict by the Jury and 
he was asked to plead to it. He objected to the addition of the 
fresh charge; he was over-ruled and he was told that he must plead 
or the previous conviction would be proved. He ultimately pleaded 
to the effect that he was guilty. 

Chief Justice: — He pleaded that he was guilty ? 

Mr. Baptista;— What he said, My Lord, was, (Reads from report) “ I take 
it that Your Lordship thinks that at the present stage it is rightly put 
in here?” and his Lordship affirming, accused .said ‘Mnthat case 
I admit it.” 

Chief Justice: — He admitted the pre-vious conviction? 

Mr. Baptista: — Yes, My Lord. 

Chief Justice;— Do you say that is illegal ? 
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Mr. Baptista: — I contend it is illegal under Section 75 in this case. 

Cliief Justice: — Was it under Section 75 ? 

Mr. Baptista: — It could only be under Section 75 for the purpose of enhance* 
ineiit of sentence. 

Chief Justice: — Was it said to be under Section 75 by the Advocate-General? 

Mr. Baptista: — No, Mv Bord, the Advocate-General applied under Section 
, 310 C. P. C. 

Chief Justice: — ^We have two points now; what is your next point. ? 

Mr. Baptista: — The joinder of charges. The point of joinder of charges 
is divided into two parts; one, the consideration at the same trial 
of more than three offences not of the same kind, as under Sections 
233, 235 and 236. Section 233 explains the clauses; and 2nd misjoinder 
of charges in this sense that two charges of the same kind are charged 
as two different offences . What I contend is that the misjoinder exists 
in that the substantive offence and the attempt to commit the offence are 
wrongly joined. This is illegal and bad law under the code. 

Chief Justice; — Under what section do you say this is bad ? 

Mr. Baptista; — Under Section 233. 

Chief Justice;- — ^What is your next point? 

Mr, Baptista; — That the sanction of Government is insufficient in as much as 
it does not comply wuththe requirements of section 196 C. P. C. That 
is referred to in para 32 (^?.) (/.) 

Chief Justice; — ^What is your point on the subject of Government sanction 
to prosecute? 

Mr. Baptista: — ^\¥hat happend in this case was that Government ordered 
Mr. Gell, Police Commissioner of Bombay, to make the complaint 
under Section 124 A and left it to the Commissioner to make the 
charge under section 153 A or not according to his discretion. I shall 
read the order to your Bordship ( reads order ) . I submit that the 
sanction of Government is insirfficient as the terms of Section 196 do 
not authorise anyone to lay a complaint under Section 153 A, unless 
specifically set out in the sanction to prosecute as applied to the terms 
of Section 196. Even the ‘ classes ’ was left to the Commissioner to 
decide under S. 153 A. 

Chief Justice; — Bet me see the sanction. 

Mr. Baptista.': — ^Your Bordsliip will see that there is no sanction to prosecute 
under Section 153 A., I. P. C. inside the terms of Section 196 of the 
Criminal Procedure Code. 

Chief Justice : — How does that arise ? 

Mr. Baptista: — I submit that the terms of order do not authorise anyone 
to complain under Section 153 A. specifically. No one was authorised 
or bound to make, a complaint under the inadequate directions contained 
in the sanction. 
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Chief Justice: — I do not understand your point. 

Mr. Baptista: — I contend that the sanction itself does not lun in the terms 
of the. Section 196 C. P. C. to prosecute under Section 153 A or not. 
It is Government that ought to determine the Section on which 
the sanction is given to prosecute. 

Chief Justice; — But the Act does not say so. 

Mr. Baptista; — It means that the Government should give' authority to 
•sanction under a certain Section just as they gave sanction to 
prosecute under Section 124 A. but the sanction leaves it open to the 
discretion of the Commissioner of Police to prosecute under Section 
153 A. or not. Again the condition does not specify the classes to the 
Commissioner of Pohce who delegates it no doubt to Mr. Sloane w'ho 
made the complaint. 

Chief Justice: — Have you any authority on the point? 

Mr. Baptista;— I shall argue on the words of the Section. There is no 
complaint in Case No. 17. 

Chief Justice; — ^Was the complaint made by Government? 

Mr. Baptista: — ^It was not in evidence during the trial. 

Chief Justice: — ^You have to show that it was not made! 

Mr. Baptista; — There is no evidence ; there was no complaint before the 
Sessions Court and there was no complaint in evidence in the Magis- 
trate’s Court. 

Chief Justice: — In that case how could the Magistrate have taken any cog- 
nisance without a complaint ? Surely you do not suppose the Magis- 
trate would take cognisance without sanction? 

Mr. Baptista;— I presume there must have been sanction before the Police 
officer could file an information and the warrant be issued. 

Chief Justice ; — ^What is your next point? 

Mr. Baptista: — ^My next point, My Lord, is the meaning ofthe term “Govern- 
ment, as established by law in British India.” 

Chief Justice: — ^What part of your petition are you now on? 

Mr. Baptista: — So far aU this is on the point of law and not on the point of 
direction. 

Chief Justic: — ^Where is it referred to in the petition? 

Mr. Bptista: — In para 32 (W) 

Chief Justice ; — ^What is your point about the meaning of the words 
“Government established by law in British india ?” 

Mr. Baptista: — ^The limited Monarchy of England. Not necessarily the Go- 
vernment of India. It means, I contend it is, the Limited Monarchy of 
England as comprised by the Kling and the Parliament and the Lords 
and the Commons, not the executive Government. 

Chief Justice: — ^Where do you say there is misdirection on that to the Jury? 
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Mr. Baptista: — ^The Judge did not explain the term to the Jury; he said that 
there was no question but that Government referred to was the Govern- 
ment established by law in British India, or the Britsh Government 
whichever you like to call it. 

Chief Justice : — Do you take exception to that? 

Mr. Baptista: — Yes, it would amount to misdirection. He maintains that 
the Government established by Law is the Monarchy of 
England as represented by the King, Lords and Commons. 
The learned Judge omitted to signify the specification of Government 
established by Law in British India . 

Chief Justice: — Your next point? 

Mr. Bapsista: — Under Section 124 A there are three explanations; these 
have been treated by the learned Judge as if they were exceptions 
instead of explanations defining the scope of the Section. Section 124 A 
has two explanations for the purpose of explaining what is meant by 
the Section. His Lordship said they were not exceptions under which 
a party could derive benefit by bringing himself within any of the 
explanations. 

Chief Justice: — How is it shown? I want you to show me whether there is 
any thing the Judge has said which bears that out. 

Mr. Baptista: — The Advocate General said the onus of proof rests with us. 

Chief Justice: — You said that the learned Judge treated the explanations 
as if they w'ere exceptions ; where is that stated in the petition ? 

Mr. Baptista: — No; it is in the statement of objections. 

Chief Justice: — ^We have the corrected shorthand notes of the Judge’s summ- 
ing-up before us. I will read you the portion on the points, f Reads 
portion of summing-up relating to privilege of publicists to criticise the 
acts of Government. ) As yours are shorthand notes also, I take it 
that they are the same. 

Mr. Baptista: — The learned Judge charges the Jury there, as if it comes 
within the explanation. What we contend is that you can go beyond 
that and you may attack the constitution of Government itself so long as 
you do not bring it into contempt or hatred. That would be permissi- 
ble although it did not come within the explanation. We say we are at 
liberty to go beyond the explanation and attack not only the measures 
of Government but the constitution of Government itself provided we 
do not go bej'ond the Section itself and that the motive was good. 

Chief Justice: — Is there anything in the Charge which shows what you sax-? 

Mr. Baptista: — The learned Judge said that the explanation provided for 
the liberty of the Press, on condition that one remained within the 
exception itself. On the contrary the Advocate General urged that 
under Section 105 of the Evidence .Act the burden of proving the in- 
nocence of the Accused was thrown upon the defence. This was not 
proper and his Lordship failed to correct this statement of the learned 
Advocate-General. 
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Chief Justice;— What is your next point? 

Mr. Baptista; — ^With regard to the inadmissibility of the post card (Exhibit 
‘K’ ) referred to in Para 22 and 23 of page 4 of the petition. I may 
mention that Exhibit ‘K’ is not in reference to any of the charges. It 
contained the names of books required to study in order to properly 
criticise the provisions of the Explosives Act. 

Chief Justice : — ^W'kat did the Judge say about it ? 

Mr. Baptista; — This is what the Judge says; — (Reads from summing-up of 
the JudgeJ He gives his opinion to the Jury but he is constantly telling 
the Jury that they must not be influenced by what he says but that 
they must judge for themselves. This inadmissibility relates to Exhi- 
bits E to J as well as to ‘K’. 

Chief Justice;— Were they used in the trial? 

Mr. Baptista; — ^Yes, My Eord, ver>' much used. There were other articles 
which appeared in the Kesari which were used to show criminal 
intention. 

Chief Justice: — Do you say that is inadmissible? 

Mr. Baptista; — They are used as substantive charges. The learned Judge 
asked the Jury to look at these articles and say what would be the effect 
of these articles on the minds of the readers. 

Chief Justice;— I think it has been very often held that other articles may 
be used to prove intention. 

Mr. Baptista: — I shall not labour the point. My Lord, I simply want to call 
attention to it. The learned Judge went beyond that and told the Jury to 
consider what would be the effect of these articles on the minds of the 
readers. Thisis whathesays: — (Reads from Judge’s Charge to the Juryj^ 

Chief Justice : — Is he referring to other articles than those in the substantive 
charges. 

Mr. Baptista: — Yes, My Lord! 

Chief Justice: — How do you make that out? 

Mr. Baptista: — Because there is only one article charged under section 153 
A. There are two articles charged under Section 124 A and only one 
under Section 153 A. 

■Chief Justice: — ^Will you show me where that point is raised in the petition ? 

Mr. Baptista:— On page 9 para 34. Here is a distinct charge of bringing 
Government into hatred and contempt. He should not have said that 
to the Jury at all. 

Chief Justice : — What is yonr next point? 

Mr. Baptista: — My next point relates to the verdict. In the verdict the 
attempt and the suhstantive charge are taken as distinct charges It is 
not clear wheth^ found the verdict on the substantive charge 

V:' or; :'the .attempt. , ; 
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Chief Justice: — Was there a general verdict on each charge framed? 

Mr Baptista: — Yes, my IvOid. 

Chief Justice:— Why do you say this is bad? 

Mr. Baptista:— There are two views of that article w^hich the Prosecution 
placed before the Jury the substantive charge and the attempt. It was 
the duty of the Jury to find which view is the true one. In the Section 
which defines the duties of jurors we find (reads Section 299) • 

Chief Justice : — Do you say that the accused was prejudiced by this? 

Mr. Baptista:- — ^Yes, My Tord, upon the prejudice depends the punishment. 
If the substantive charge failed and he was convicted of the . attempt 
his punishment would be smaller. 

Chief Justice: — But under Section 124 A the substantive charge and the 
attempt are combined and complete, so the punishment is complete.: 
The offence and the attemiDt are identical under the section. 

Mr. Baptista: — But I contend that in awarding sentence the gravity of the 

substantive charge. must carry more weig'ht than the attempt. 

Chief Justice: — Under Section 124 A it is the same offence. 

Mr. Baptista: — I submit that there is all the difference in awarding the 
punishment. 

Chief Justice: — If both constitute the same offence the punishment must be 
the same. 


Mr. Baptisa: — I do not dispute that under Section 124 A. the offences 
are the same, My Tor d. I should however, like to call your attention to the 
Calcutta Judgment. 

Chief Justice : — Is that on a charge under Section 124 A ? 


Mr. Baptista : — No, My Tord. It is on an alternative charge of perjuiyj' and savs 
when law charge itself is doubtful the J iiry must define in the verdict 5 
the law says that the Jiiry mnst determine wdiich view is correct. 


hief Justice: Mere w’e ha^'e two offences in which the puiiishiiieiit 
same. What is 3 X)ur next point? 



''^^’sta.‘ — The next point is mentioned ill para 32 {d) at page S o 
"tion, and refers to the Court having taken cognisance of offence: 
under Section 124 A. and 153 A without having in evidence 
int made by order of the local Government and^^^ m 
the complanant, 

-Was not any Government official examined? 

Baptista:— Only Mr. Joshi,^ the Oriental Translator was examine< 
as to the signature of Mr. -Quinn, Secretary to Governihent. 

||| Justice :^as there any cross-exanjination on that^p^^^ 

Mr. Baptista: — No, My Tord, I would next like to say wi&^ 


Mr 
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Chief Justice:— Where is there anything to show that the sentences were 
enhanced ? 

Mr. Baptista: — In the sentence, My Lord, where the learned Judge ^says: — 
f Reads from page 13 of petition from 'Ten years ago’ to 'which you 
accepted’.^ I submit also that Sections 124 A. and 153 A. are merely 
alternative charges and that there cannot be two different Sections; 

Chief Justice: — Have you made a point of that in the petition? 

Mr. Baptista: — Yes, My Lord, at page 7 para 32 (s.) We contend that these 
diferent sentences are illegal. 

Chief Justice: — Do both these points relate to Case No. 17 ? 

Mr, Baptista:— One relates to Case 16 and other to Case 17. There were 
two charges under Case No. 17, one under 124 A and the other under 
153 A and one charge under 124 A in Case No. 16. 

Chief Justice: — You submit that the transactions are not the same ? 

Mr» Baptista: — Yes, My Lord, I submit that the transactions and the 
offences. are not the same. 

Chief Justice : — How do you sa^mt is illegal to pass two sentences under 
Section 124 A and Section 153 A on one article? 

Mi\ Baptista: — Because it is doubtful which offence the verdict is on under 
Section 236 of the C. P. C. . 

Chief Justice : — ^What about Section '235 ? 

Mr, Baptista: — If it comes under Section 235 even then under explanations 
2 and 3 of that section it would be bad. 

Chief Justice: — These are provided for by Section 71 of I. P, C. 

Mr. Baptista: — I submit, My Lord, that Section 71 provides for those ' cases 
which fall within part of the suh-sections 2 and 3. 

Chief Justice : — ^Why do you say that ? 

Mr. Baptista: — The illustration says so. There are numerous decisions on 
the point. 

Chief Justice: — Decisions on the construction of the Section? 

Mr. Baptista:— I contend that the decisions explain the Section, 

Chief Justice:— Why not part 2 of Section 71 ? ( reads Section. ) 

Mr. Baptista:— What I submit is this. We have one prosecution under 
Sections 124A andl53A, one against the State , the other against classes . 
It seems to me that it does not constitute two offences in thp light l 

Chief Justice :— What is your next point ? 

Mr. Baptista:— I would mention that so far as the Post-Card c^^ 

we had to put in certain exhibits to connter'act this etude and so we 

of reply. We had to show whether dhe Prosecution had 
construGtiomon it or not. 
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Chief Justice: — ^Where is that meiitioned in the petition? 

Mr. Baptista:— In Para 32 fo; 

■Chief Justice: — Under what section do you say that is illegal? 

Mr. Baptista;— Under Section 292 because you sacrifice the richt of reply if 
you adduce any evidence. ^ pr 

Chief Justice * Is it not true that y’ou put in evidence ? 

Mr. Baptista;— It has been ruled by Mr. Justice Batty and in Eno-fish cases 

that If any documents are put in the defence the right of reply is lost. 

The whole of the matter hinges on the post-card. If the post-card was 
not put in vre need not have put in articles to rebutt it. Therefore if 
t e post-ca^ is held to he_ inadmissible it has a ver>- serious bearing on 
ne case as but for its admission we would have had the right of reply. 

Chief Justice: And now you wish to deal with the question of misdirection? 

Mr. Baptista:-— The points of misdirection are divided into two parts the first 
part referring to Section 153 A. 

Chief Justice.— That is para' 34. 

Mr. Baptista.—Yes, My Cord, I submit that for a proper construction of 
loo A. malicious intention is essentially necessary to properly construe 
the Section. We have set out the words of the iemed Judo-e and our 

is necessary in para 34 (I). “Here 
is_ what the Judge said- f reads from bottom of page 2 from “Section 
looA. IS a simple section” to His Majesty’s subjects.” ) 

Cnief Justice: What is the misdirection there? 

Mr. Baptista : f Reads from page 5, ‘ You have to consider ’ to ‘ for the 
good Government of the country. ’ ) What does the learned Judge sav 
here? He says use these articles; both these articles. Now the 
charge under Section 153 A relates only to the 2nd article. 

Chief Justice ; — Have you taken the point in the petition? 

Mr. Baptista ; Yes my Uord in 34 I and J. generally. We have not 
quoted the words specifically ; we have taken it generally in para 37 . 
The learned Judge used all the articles and confined himself to the 
effect of these articles without any reference to intention. Of course it 
complicated by the fact that so far as the first article was concerned 
Mr. iilak was acquitted under section 153 A. But the Jury had 

nothing to do with that acquittal. ^ ' 

■What is your next point ? 

Baptista; --Misdirection under Section 124 A, my Rord. The general 
point here is misdirection regarding intention. This is set out in the 

petition m para 34 A, B, C, D, E, F, G, H, all of which relate to 

intentioii, 

•Do you say it is misdirection to say what tiie Judge says? 


- ■■ for example, my Eord, the learned Judge says yot 

may assumq that it is for the purpose of exciting disaffection that he wroti 
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the article. Even if the article is written with a g-ood object in view, 
you must see, the effect it has and convict. What we say is 
that a specific criminal intention is necessary and must be shown. 
But the Judge says, never mind the purpose ; if the article raises feel- 
ino-s of disaffection, you must convict even if the intention is no-t bad. 
But I submit that purpose and intention are the fundamental principles- 
of the Sedition Section 124 A. 

Chief Justice Can you quote any authority ? 

Mr. Baptista: — Ample authorities, my Eord, to show that the Section re- 
quires that there should be specific intention . Specific intention is always- 
behind and is required when considering what effect is calculated to be 
created bv the article. A’ou have to prove that the accused had that 
intention^ There is the decision of Sir Comer Petheram C. J. printed 
in 19 Calcutta page 44 in what is known as the Bangabasi case where 
it is laid down that intention is necessary to the charge. The same 
view was held in the Bombay High Court by Sir Lawrence Jenkins 
C. J. and Messrs. Justice Strachey and Justice Batty. It has never 
been disputed that specific intention is necessary for the success of a 
charge under Section 124 A. Of course it is included in the definition 
of the word attempt. 

Chief Justice -.—Show me the passage referred to in para 34 c. 

Mr. Baptista:— The first passage is at page 5 of the summing-up where the 
Judge says ‘ these readers have not had the advantage of 21 hours and 
10 minutes explanation which the Accused has offerred. ’ Perhaps the 
readers may not have known the Accused’s views. The moment the: 
Court admits that the purpose for which he wrote the articles was to 
bring about a reform in the administration of the country the effect has 
nothing to do with the matter ; he is entitled to an acquittal. 

Chief Justice ; — ^What authorities have you to show for that ? 

Mr. Baptista: — The line of argument which I shall adopt will be to trace 
the old law to the new law. Stephens will give us the old law; then we 
wifi come to Pox’s Act when special specific intention became necessary; 
then to the passing of the Libel Act enlarging the liberty of the press. 
I will give the English decisions and then I will come to .the Indian 
decisions which foUow the same line. In 19 Calcutta page 44 in the 
Bangabasi Case the Judge says ( Reads ) It will be seen from this that 
intention is necessary . 

Chief Justice:— (Reads from Daver J’s summing up from ‘ You must apply 
your mind to the intention ’ ) Where is the misdirection in that ? 

Mr. Baptista:— Yes, but he destroys the effect of it by saying ‘ no honest 

intention justifies an infringement of the law. 

Chief Justice: — He was reading that from the judgement- of Sir Lawrence 
Jenkins C.J. (Reads from page 5 of Davar J’s summing-up.) I do not 
see how you can ask us to say that there is misdirection in passages 
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Mr. Baptista:: — But the learned Judge says there that the people knew the 
purpose for which these articles Were written. 

•Chief Justice:— ( Continues reading of summing up ^ the law x x x is 
crystalised here ’ and then reads Mayne as quoted by Davar J. ) Where 
is the misdirection there ? 

Mr. Baptista:- — He , sa3^s intention is unnecessary. Even if the intention 
was innocent ; what he says is even if 3-011 find that the writer Vv-rote 
this with honest purpose, no honest intention can justif3^ an infringe- 
ment of the law. He distinctly gives the Jur}' to understand that it 
these articles are likety to excite feelings that are a transgression 
of the law, the intention should be inferred from the maxim that every 
man intends the consequences of his acts. What the learned Judge 
has centered the mind of the Jury upon — He says even if the intention 
is honest, if they- created feelings of hatred and contempt or disorder or 
violence the accused was guilt 3^ That is what I submit is wrong. Then 
the meaning of w^ord attempt ; so far as the w^ord attempt is concerned 
we have the definition given by Sir Lawrence Jenkins who said ‘ we 
must take the ordinary meaning of the word attempt f Reads) Having 
explained that he says 3^011 must take the ordinary meaning of the word 

fgXK attempt. ’ 

Chief Jnstice :— Do you say that nothing more than the ordinary meaning 
should be taken ? 

MrJ Baptista:— Yes, my Lord, the ordinary meaning; there can be no other 
meaning to the word attempt. 

Chief Justice:— Does Sir Lawrence Jenkins say there is nothing more 
than the ordinary meaning? 

Mr; Baptista: — ^What his Lordship says is the ordinary meaning of the word 
attempt must be taken to mean intention. 

Chief Justice:— If you mean to try to do a thing do you not try to do it ? 

Mr. Baptista:-! submit that intention is necessary for the attempt. 

Chief Justice; — ^How does that come in? 

Mr Baptista:— The substantive offence and the attempt. With attempt yon 
require intention. 

Mr. Baptista:— With reference to the question of motive we say in the 
petition ("Reads para S4 g ). The learned Judge told the Jury they were 
not concerned with motives . He could not have intended that. Accord- 

motive was taken into consideration for the 
purpose of showing and arriving at an estimate of intention. This was 

' not given due consideration to by the learned Judge. 

rn min g to the question of the translations of the articles the learned 
that because the High Court translator had made the trans- 
lati nng they must be authorised and correct; that was not a correct view 
to put to the Lry. There is something said about putting ‘a spoke in 
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wheel of the administration’. The learned Judge says that nothing else 
could have been meant by the spoke but the bomb. That direction 
implied that the Accused advocated the bomb and that must have 
produced a tremendous effect on the Jury. 

As regards Section 153 iV, the classes are not specified in the charge 
itself. As a matter of fact so far as the charge is concerned it is based 
on the translation and not the original article. The words of the original 
. article should have been stated and the English translations should have 
been handed over to the Jury in order to enable them to see whether the 
translations were correct. It was for the Prosecution to establish the fact 
that the translations -were correct. 

Chief Justice — The language of the Court is English and the charge must be 
made An 'words comprehensive to the Court. I suppose the original 
marathi article was put in and the translations were set out with the 
charge. 

Mr. Baptista — But the spirit of an article may be lost in translation. That has 
a good deal to do with the articles in this case. Even the learned Judo*e 
admitted that the spirit of the articles might have been somewhat lo^st 
in the translations. 

Chief Justice- — I suppose the spirit of the writings was explained bv the 
Accused in his defence. 

Mr. Baptista — Yes, my Lord, he explained it in person and the Judge left it 
to the Jruy to take that view or not. 

Chisf Justice — He had the right to do that I suppose. 

Mr. Baptista — If the original spirit v/ere there, there would be no discretion 
left to them. The articles should have been translated in the form 
brought out by Mr. Joshi’s cross-examination. 

Chief Justice — ^Does the Judge say the spirit is actually lost? 

Mr. Baptista— No, my Lord, he says the spirit may have been lost reads 
from Judge’s summing up.) 

Chief Justice— Now have you mentioned all your points? 

Mr. Baptista — Yes, my Lord. 

Chief Justice — ^We will decide at 3 30 p. m. whether , we will grant you a 
rule or not. 

Mr. Baptistar— These are only the points, my Lord. I desire to elaborate 
those points by arguments. 

Chief Justice— If the rule is granted you will argue them before the CourtJ 

Bs-ptists. -But I d-csixG to support tlic points uiGiitiouGci - 

I/DrdsHp. ' 

Bachelor Justice— Then wliat have you b2en doing siuce 11 
■Ghief Justice— I thought you had been arguing the points 
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Mr Bantista -—No, my Botd, You asked me questions and I answered 
tkemfso'far l haw only enumerated the twelve points that I wish 

to argue. 

Chief Justice :—Will you then begin your arguments now ? 

Mr. Baptista Before I come to that, I want to point out that the consoli- . 
dation of the cases is illegal. 


Chief Justice You had better take the points one by one. 
consolidation of the two cominittals. 


The first is the 


Mr. Baptista: — -I submit that the law does not provide for such consolidj^ion 
and quote Sections 194, ?13, 215, 226 and 227 C. P. C, None of ^hem 
provide for the consolidation of tw’o cases. Sections 218, 226 and 2-i 

provide that. no alteration can be made in a charge. 

What happened here, my Lord, was that the accused was first com- 
mitted in two cases in each of which he was charged with two offences, so 
that he was indicted on four charges. The Crown combined or consoli- 
dated the two cases and the two committals and dropping one charge pro- 
ceeded on one trial with three charges. The Crown had no right to combine 
the charges of two committals into one trial by droppir g 'me charge and 
proceeding on three. The Crown had no right to op or combine charges 
in this way, it was not intended for the purpose of making the trial good. 

Chief Justice I do not see what the Hig"^^ C- uit had to dc with the Ma- 

gistrateh .ommittals; the question is, how many charges were there be- 
fore the Judge at the High Court trial. 

Mr. Baptista: — The lower Court framed four charges in tw^o committals. 
The question is when does a trial commence ? Does it begin when the 
accused is asked to plead or when the J ury is empanelled ? What 
happened here was that the charges were read to the prisoner and objec- 
tion was taken before the Jury was empanelled. The learned Advocate- 
General said that he wanted to put the Accused up on three charges at 
one trial, one charge under f '^ction 124 A, in case No. 16, and t^wo 
charges i. e., 124 A and 153 A, in case No. 17 and stated that he 
would not ask for a discharge on the fourth charge till the trial ended 
in case the point of aireiois acqutt was raised. The Judge then in- 
tended that such discharge wrotild amount to an acquittal. 
The charges were then reversed and read to the accused who claimed 
to ho tried and made certain objections to this procedure and after bhat 
the Jury was empanelled so that so far as the Jury was concerued the\^ 
had only 3 charges before them. 

Chief Justice : --You say the consolidation of the three charges is illegal ? 

M — “So'w could there be three charges when there are tw ’'0 

cominittals ? 

Chief Justice: — If an accused person is committed by the Magistrate on a 
number of char^^ he is not asked to plead to all of them, he is usually 
charged on three of them selected by the Crown. 
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Mf. Baptista:— In that case, my Lord, there would be only one committal; 
here we have two • 

Chief Justice: — It is only a question of how many charges will be tried. 

Mr. Baptista:— Do you not hold, my Lord, that the trial begins when the 
accused is asked to plead. The words used in section 234 C P C 
are as follows (Reads J. 

Chief Justice; — ^The trial does not begin till the accused claims to be tried. 

Mr. Baptista — The moment the accused pleads not guilty the trial begins. 

I submit it does not begin after the Jury is empanelled but before,, 
as, should he plead guilty, no Jury is empanelled. Under Section 271 A 
the moment the accused pleads, the trial begins. In this case the', 
accused is asked to plead to 4 charges before the Jury was empanelled. 
There is a case in 5 Calcutta Weekly Reports which shows when a trial 
commences. Assuming the trial commences when the accused is 
asked to plead then there were four charges and the Court had no power 
to drop any one of the charges. There is no provision of law 
which gives che High Court power to strike out a charge. There is 
a case also in 25 Madras and your Lordship will find the argument at 
page 94. Assuming this the 3 charges framed were bad and in con- 
travention of Sections 233 and 234. Mayiie refers to the question at 

page 23^ and ''tgues that the Court has no power to drop a charge. 
In 29 Madras at 572 your Lordship will find a case in which it was, 
also held that the High Court had no power to drop a charge. 

So far as the additional charge under Section 75 is con- 
cerned the accused is not charged originally with that. Such a 
charge is inconsistent with Section 271 clause 7 of the Criminal Pro- 
cedure Code. 

Chief Justice: — I do nofithink it comes under Section 271 (Reads Section) o 
The Court is competent to award punishment ; previous conviction does 
not affect the case, 

Mr. Baptista:— But the Court awarded the maximum punishment. Under 
Section 75 the Court may enhance the punishment. 

Bachelor Justice: — The question is one of the Court being competent. It 
was competent to the Court to award transportation for life or 
three years. 

Mr. Baptista: — ^The Judge awarded the punishment of three years. 

Bachelor Justice: — It is a question of competency of power, not of sentenced 

Chief Justice:— It is not altered in any way by the fact of previous convic- 
tion. How do you say that previous conviction alters the competency 
of the Court ? 

Mr. Baptista: — ^The sentence could be enhanced under Section 75. 

Bachelor Justice: — ^But it does not apply ! 

Chief Justice:— It is no use proceeding on a Section that does not apply, 

Mr. Baptista ;~The objection was taken as to enhancement of sentence^ 
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■Chief Justice:— The previous convictiou was not used as an additionai 

charge. The Crown was entitled to show that there had been a nrevinii<? 
conviction 1 on have been arguing under Sections 271 and Fr and 
neither of them have anything to do with the case. and 

Mr. Baptista; According to the section 310 the Code lays out the 

Gure to be adopted in the case of previous conviction ("Reads sectmni 

In this case the charge was not ready till five days after the ^ 

menced. The trial commenceri on " l of i. alter the trial com- 

was dated 22nd July loSs ^ 

Chief Justice:— Do you say the'Court could not add the charo-e ? 

Mr. Baptista:— Section 221 provides for that, 

^ot add the charge during 

Ir. tS? ca^se h^Sded ^4ef XT t 

the' Chi?/ jTticeTefSed to ?dTa Sr;gTafe\SSM 

^-U he in your favour T u 

that discussion very well and -mv csnoryac-n^/ lavour. I remember 

221 it wcic Tinf na if ^ sUjjgestion was that under section 

It was not necessary to frame a char<ye. ‘^^ucr section 

Mr. Baptista:— In this case the charge was read after th,^ a- 

given. Your Rordship held (reads from /Se 1 ?7 of /? 
matter was considered in AUahabad rlpo^t ?? pa^f LI T 
thought that a previous conviction added to t/?o originally 

to enhance punishment; but 11 Allahabad correctedT£?^h^^ ^ 

16 said that the charge must be laid before enh/LS ^ .impression. It 
be awarded. enhanced punishment could 

Chief^feti^^-Y^^^^^ competency of the Court. 

concerned it may be uS^ed in two ways dthX X conviction is 
s^^ct^on 221 which affects the punishment the CouS'i??I^/?X t 

Chief Justice.— Sections 221 and 75 are identical 

271 .to 

acciKed that the charge existed ‘ ^ m^ist be given to the ' 

CHe. Jtoiea :_Wto is the substa.^ point 7 . 

;^r. Baptista :— That the punishment was enhano-^ s tu i j 
Chief Justice :— Why do you say that ? 

^ J”**!”* it can be nsed 

l-tof .Mice .-What substance is there in your argument ? 
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Mr, Baptista :— Without that the ordinary punishment would have l3een less^ 
/probably 2 years or 18 months. 

’•Chief Justice : — The learned Judge according to the sentence TReads sen- 
tence) does not award any punishment on that, so that 3 ^our point has 
no substance whatever. I do not see how it affects the case. 

Mr. Baptista : — There cannot be a separate charge and conviction, 

■Chief Justice : — I am only answering 3 ’onr arguments. Yon say that the 
punishment must have been enhanced by reason of the charge of. 
previous conviction. 

-Mr, Baptista: — The learned Judge passed sentence of three years on each 
charge and referred to the previous conviction so that it indicates that 
he gave a higher sentence by reason of the previous conviction. 

Chief Justice : — It does not appear anywhere that the previous conviction 

resulted in a higher punishment. ' 

Mr. Baptista: — It must be assumed that it had that effect, otherwise it is a 
meaningiess charge. 

Chief Justice : — It is quite possible that the learned Judge had this before 
nirn when he took into consideration the undertaking of the accused 
which was set out in the bail application. The previous conviction is 
set out in the bail application and this must have at all events brought 
it to the mind of the Judge who is entitled to take into consideratioii 
everything he knows. 

Mr. Baptista: — The application was ex -parte and the Judge would not hear 
the other side and refused bail. 

Chief Justice: — He must have read the affidavits. A Judgp is entitled in 
sentencing to take into consideration what he knows about the prisoner. 
Strictly speaking so long as the Judge does not exceed the punishment 
laid down by the law for the offences he is within his rights. 

Mr. Baptista; — ^The point is that he took the fourth charge into consideratian 
though he did not say so. In regard to the application for bail he said 
he would not give bail and would not state his reasons for refusing as 
it might prejudice the accused. 

Chief Justice : — Do you say that the Judge is not entitled to take into com^ 
sideration the fact of previous conviction as to the sentence he will in-» 
fiict ? It seems to me that he is entitled to do so . 

Mr. Baptista If it were a point of evidence the Judge would be com- 
petent to use it. 

'CHef Justice : — These matters are left to the discretion of the •■uds'e. 

O'- 

Mr, Baptista : — I fed it ruy duty to say that this additional cha-^ ge must 

with His Lordship in passing the sentence that be passed. 

-Mr, Baptista -—Now, I come to the point, of the joinder of the charges; 
they are referred to in para 32 
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Chief Justice : — ^We have decided to give you a rule on that point, I say 
that at once in order not to trouble you to any length into the matter, 

Mr, Baptista : — Then, there is the point of the substantive charge and the 
^attempt’ being put in one and the same charge. 

Chief Justice : — We are against 3 ’ou on that point. But you may if you 
like argue it, 

Mr. Baptista ; — On that point I rely on Indian haw Reports 26 Allahabad^, 
page 195~“196 ( Reads. ) 

Chief Justice :■ — I do not see how that is relevant to the point you are now 
arguing, 

Mr, Baptista : — He refers to offences in one charge and defines the sub"- 
stantive charge and the attempt. 

Chief Justice : — ^Under Section 124 A. the charge in the Code includes both 
the substanth-e charge and the attempt. The more correct form of 
pleading would be that there are two seperate heads to the charge. 

Mrr Baptista : — Then the Jury would have to bring in a verdict under the 
two different heads. That was laid down by Mr. Justice Starling. 

Chief Justice: — Mr. Justice Starling had a wide experience in the Criminal 
Courts of England where double pleading is regarded as not good' 
pleading. The substantive charge and the attempt was then not taken 
into one count. Mr. Justice Starling used to plead in that way. Why 
should we follow a peculiar pleading ? 

Mr. Baptista:— Here we have two distinct offences. 

Bachelor Justice: — The Section says ‘ whoever brings or attempts to bring. ^ 

Mr. Baptista:— That is just what we say. 

Bachelor Justice:— There are several Sections in which the attempt o-ces 
with the substantive charge. 1 think that it means that it makes'^ no 
difference under the Section. 

Mr. Baptista: It might affect the evidence, then their might be seme 
difference, ^ 


Chief Justice; — Now we come to the question of the sanction of Govern- 
ment to prosecute. 

Mi. Baptista:— Section 196 C. P. C. requires that the cemniaint should be 
ordered by Government; no complaint could be otherwise made to a 
Magistrate under Section 153 A. 


Chief J nsti ce : —You said that there v as a 
Commissoner? 


complaint laid by the Police 


Mr. Baptista: — Yes, bnt the Sanction is not in evidence. 

^ Chief Justice. ^The Magistrate would not take cognisance of the informatAii 

_andissu^ a w^airant without satisl^dng him*self as to sanction being granted . 
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Mr, Baptista:— We had. no evidence of it either in the Police Court or the 
High Court. 

Chief Justice : — You do not suggest that the Magistrate took cognisance with- 
out sanction ? There is I am afraid no substance in that point. 

Mr. Baptista — ^Was it right for Government to authorise the Police Com- 
inissoner to charge or not under Section 153 A? This is a power which 
should be exercised with the greatest caution. 

Chief Justice: — The Government sanction the prosecution and instruct the 
Police Commissioner to proceed. 

Mr. Baptista: — There is specific sanction to proceed under Section 124 A 
but only discretion to act under 153 A. This brings 153 A to the level 
of other offences. The sanction is a very important provision of the 
Act and has to be cautiously carried out. Government itself must 
resolve to prosecute and specify the Sections. 

Chief Justice: — The prosecution was conducted by Government. 

Mr, Baptista : — Government has not expressed its view about 153 A; it is 
left to the Police Commissioner’s discretion. That is my point. 

Chief Justice : — You have Mr. Ouin’s opinion in the sanction, 

Mr. Baptista : — I submit that Government should not have delegated the 
power to other hands. The intention of the Legislature was that Gov- 
ernment should give the sanction and decide on the Sections ; they can 
not be left to the Police Commissioner to select. The Section says 

( Reads 196. j It is a matter which must be resolved upon with the 
exercise of the greatest care and deliberation. Again the order does not 
mention the classes between whom enmity is raised. In the charge 
itself also no classes are mentioned. 

‘Chief Justice: — ^What does it say in the charge? 

Mr. Baptista:— There is the charge framed by the Magistrate and tie 
revised charge as framed by the Clerk of the Crown. 

We now come to the meaning of the word Government and I 
submit that it is the Limited Monarchy — the King, the Lords and the 
Commons. It means the temporary Government and not the State. 
India is only a part of the British Empire established by law. 

Cliief Justice: — Do yon say that the Government established by Law in 
England is the same as the Government established by law in India? 

Mr. Baptista; — It is explained at page 551 ( reads ) , Erskine says the 
Government means the Limited Monarchy of England as represented by 
the King, the Lords and the Commons. The executive power is in 
the Crown. In India the whole executive power has been vested in the 
Crown since 1858. The Government of India is the instrument of 
the Crown with executive and legislative power. I submit therefore 
that the Government established by law in India is the executive 
::'v„Gpvernment. / 

-‘Chief Justice:- — Is the Indian Govemment established by law in India ? 
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Mr. Baptlsta : — I do not find any power was given to it till 1858. As- 
a matter of fact the Ilbert Bill says the Government of India is the 
Executive Government and then we have the General Clauses' Act 
where the Government is defined. Under Section 124 A the words are- 
the Government established by law in India, and it was necessary for/ 
the learned Judge to explain what the meaning of that definition is « 

My next point is with regard to the explanation being taken^ as. 
exception. The learned Judge erred in construing the explanations- 
■ of Section 124 A I, P. C, as eqivalent to exceptions. If that is' so 
you have corqmitted the offence of sedition unless you can show that 
you come within the exception. The explanation gives an . idea;., 
what is permissible under this Section itself. But it is not an 
exhaustive explanation. 

Bachelor Justice: — Ido not see here the error you impute to the Judge, 

Mr. Baptista: — We are entitled to criticise and to point out defects of the 
existing administration. The explanation says you must not criticise 
the Government; you can only criticise the measures of Government,. 
The' learned Advocate-General said the whole onus of proof lajr 
.on the accused to show that he came within the explanation, or the 
exception, call it what you like. 

Chief Justice : — That would be the case w^here s. prmia facte case has been, 
established.^ ^he onus rests wdth the accused to prove that be does 
not come within the Section. In this case the Prosecution relies on 

the main Section and the accused on the explanation, 

Mr. Baptista : — The explanation only gives leave to criticise the measures- 
of Government ; if you go beyond that you fall within section 124 A, 

Chief Justice: — In fact if -was stated that explanation is the exception. 

Mr. Baptista.' — That is the point. My Lord. We are entitled to criticise 
the administrative acts of Government so long as we do net brino- the 
Government into contempt. lam entitled to do this under S^tion 
124 A but according to explanation -we cannot do more than criticise 
the measures of^Government ; if we do more than that we come within 
the Section. 

Bachelor Justice : — Where has the Judge said that the explanation and 
exception are the same ? The Judge is not expected to correct all the 
mistakes of law as propounded by the Advocate -General. 

Mr. Baptista.'— It is a question of putting the law wrongly before the Jury ^ 

Bachelor Justice: — There is no sign that the Jury were affected by it. 

Mr. Baptista: — I su'''mit we cannot attack the constitution of Government 
but _ that we can ask for a change in the constitution. This is a 
privilege which the Accused elaborated very carefully. 

Chief Justice .'—You say you can attack the constitution of. Government 
and ask for a change although you thereby bring the Government into. 
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Mi. Baptista:— I say we do not bring it into contempt. I can, if the expla- 
nation and exception are held to be the same, only attack the measures 
of Government, that is the effect of that. 

Chief Justice: — I do not follow your argument. 

Mr. Bnptista.-— If itis held that the explanation and the exception are 
v.qui\alent, then we can only attack tne legislative measures of Gov-- 
ernment and not the Government or the -'onstitution, not even to point, 
out defects in the administration. I contend that under the Section 
y.-e are entitled to do this so long as we do not bring the Government 
into contempt or hatred. If we did that, of course, we would come 

witmn the Section. According to the Advocate-General the explana- 
tion IS the limit of the exception. 

Cbiei Judge: — Bet us take what the learned Judge says (Reads from sum- 
ming-up of Davar J.) 

Mr. Baptista;— It was what the Advocate-General said that must have 
influenced the Jury. 

Chief Judge:— The Jury found that accused tried to bring the Government 
into contempt and to excite enmity between classes. 

Mr. Baptista; — They said it was an attack on the Government 

Bachelor Justice.— Say what you impute to him. Confine your-self to that 
argument. 

Mr. Baptista; So far as that goes 1 can only say th it there has been non- 
direction. I would refer your Lordships to Bombay Law reports page 
528 where Mr. Asquith expla ns what explanation and exception is. 

Chief Judge; Was that ‘explanation’ under the same section ? 

Mr. Baptista;— No, my Lord it was different. T cannot point out any words- 
in the summing-up to support my argument; I car only say that there 
was non-direction. As to the admissibility of the post card Exhibit K 
and the articles Exhibits E. to J. I submit that the post card was inad- 
missible. It was put in for the purpose of showing intention but there 
was no charge with which to connect it. 

Chief Judge; — It added to the weight of evidence. 

Mr. Baptista : -r-Apart from its admissibility it had a very great effect on 
our defence. We had to put in articles to mee' it and so lost the rio-ht 
of reply. 

Chief Judge; — You need not have done that. 

Mr Baptista;— We were bound to do so; otherwise it might have had a 
serious effect on the Jury. - 

Chief Jhdge; — If it had no weight, you need not have done so. 
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■Mr. Baptista:— If it was not admitted we would not have been compelled 
to put in articles to meet it. If it is inadmissible we complain that its 
admission cost us the right of reply. 

Chief Judge: — I have not read the articles charged but I understand that 
the second article has something to say about bombs and as the post 
• card has something to do with explosives. I understand that the Pro- 
secution suggested that there was some connection between the two. 
The inference of the article was that bombs should be used. 

Mr. Baptista; — Can that possibly have any connection with the post card ? 

Chief Justice .* — It is a question of weight of evidence. 

Mr. Baptista; — ^I go further and say that the admission of the post card 
cost us the right of reply. Under Section.il the post card is not ad- 
missible. 

Chief Justice; — It was tendered under section 14 T 

Mr. Baptista: — So far as the Card was concerned it was found in the 
accused’s drawing room among a large number of other papers. 

■Chief Justice; — I do not see how it cannot be admissible.' The Judge in 
his summing-up has dealt with the post card in a manner most favour- 
able to the accused. He tells the Jury to take very little notice cf it. 

■^Ir. Baptista; — If it is admissible I cannot complain although we lost the 
right of reply. Of course, my I,ord, so far as that is concerned the 
learned Judge had to note the effect of this post card on the minds 
of the Jury. In that connection I would take leave to quote “ Bombay 
Law Reports 1896, where at page 19, the Judge deals with Section 
14. ” ( Reads ) . 

Chief Justice; — You also say the other articles appearing in the Kesari 
should not have been admitted. There is a direct rule on that point 
( Reads from summing up of Mr. Justice Strachey. ) And in the case 
before Justice Batty also other articles were put in. 

Mr. Baptista; — The question of admissibility is a very important one and 
I submit that it is a question which should go before the Privy 
Council which is the highest Judicial Tribunal. Therefore I ask 
your Lordships to certify it. The learned Judge told the Jury that 
they were to look at the incriminating article and if thay could ^ not 
find the accused guilty on that they were to look at the other articles 
to see what the intention of the accused was and say what effect they 
^ould have on their minds. 

•Chief Justice;— That does not affect the question of admissibility. 

Mr. Baptista.— I shall come next to the charges as framed, and I submit 
that they are bad. I will read you Section 299 as to the duties of 
Jurors ( Read.e. ) And I should also like to call your attention to 13 
Bengal Law Reports page 324 where several views of one criminal 
offence have been placed before the Jury. Here we have the substan- 
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tive ciiarge as well as the attempt and this does not apply to the re- 
quirements of Section 299. The Chief Justice did not agree with the 
other Judges. The observations of Juslice Jackson appear on 
page 350. 

Bachelor Justice:— You are quoting the minority of the bench. 

Mr. Baptista .—Then as to the subject of previous conviction. 

Chief Justice .—That has been already argued. 

Mr. Baptista .-I need not elaborate that point. Now the next point is with 
regard to two sentences in a transaction which is the same. That 
is para 32 (S.) 

Chief Justice .—You may argue that on the rule. 

Mr. Baptista: — should like to point out about section 153Athat the learned 
Judge referred to more than one article ( Reads from summing up) . 

Chief Justice:— You can argue that. We are prepared to grant you a rule 
on two points, namely 32 and 32 (S) 

Mr. Baptista; — Will your Lordships also add 32 (T.J ? 

Chief .Justice: — Yes we will grant a rule on that also. 

Mr. Baptista: — ^With regard to misdirection? 

Cheaf Justice.— We will decide about that and pass orders tomorrow or on 
Thursday. 


THE DECISION. 

On Wednesday 26th August the Chief Justice gave his decision in 
the matter of the application made by Mr. Tilak and which Was argued 
upon the previous day. In passing orders on the application for a Rule For 
leave to appeal to the Privv Council, the Chief Justice said: — 

As we stated yesterday we issue a Rule calling upon the Crown to 
show cause why the Court should not grant a certificate that this is a fit 
case for Appeal to the Privy Council on the points mentioned in paras o2(H) 
32fS}and32(T) in the petition of the Accused. We have taken time to con- 
sider whether we should issue a Rule upon any other points, and we have 
come to tbe conclusion that there is no substance in any of the other 
points which have been taken. We think it right here to mention with 
regard to point'32 (R) as to the addition of a fresh charge at the close of the 
•case with reference to the previous conviction, that it appears to us that 
the procedure adopted is not contemplated by the C. P. C. It was evidently 
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adopted in order to oring to the mind of the Judge in passing sentence the- 
fact that the prisoner had been previously convicted, but that fact was 
obviously already present to the mind of the Judge because he had cited 
copiously from the summing-up of Mr. Justice Strachey in the previous: 

present to his mind the 

atnaavit that had been made in the bail application which mentioned the 
pr.uoiis comaction and the undertaking which had been given by the 
prisoner upon his release. We, therefore, think there is no substance 4at. 
eve. m the objection that had been taken and that it would not be right 
to needlessly occupy the time of the Court in arguing a point which has- 

no substance whatever. ^ 

The Chief Justice said — “ We 
Wednesday. ” 

Mr. Baptista:_As to misdirection I understand your Lordships do not 
grant a rule. ^ 

Chief Justice: — No. 


uiake the rule returnable next 


That ended the proceedings for the day.' 



Final hearing 





Oa Wednesday, tlie' 22id September the Rule Nisi came 'oa for final 
healing before Mr, Justice Scott. C. J. and Mr, Justice Bachelor. Mr,« 
Baptista, Bar-at-Iaw, instructed by Mr. Raghavaya, Solicitor, and Mr. R. 
P. Karandikar, High Court Pleder, appeared for Mr. Tilak, the Crown 
being represented by Mr. Robertson, acting Advocate-General. The follow- 
ing is a summary of the argument of Mr. Baptista who appeared to sup-^ 
port the Rule. 

In this matter, my Lords, the accused complains that in spite of his 
objection, the trial has been conducted illegally. That constitutes one 
of the gravest complaints that can be made against the administration 
of Law and Justice. If it be well-founded, it should be remedied regard- 
less of all other considerations. I submit the complaint is well-founded. 

I shall endeavour to codense my arguments in the briefest possible 
compass consistent with my duty. I believe it will save time if I deal 
with the Rule in the following order : — 

I. — What is a distinct offence ? 

II, — How many distinct offences are charged ? 

HI. — Is the trial illegel ? 

I— Distinct Offences. 

The object of this inquiry is to showfl) That the offences under 
Sections 124A and 153xA are quite distinct offences falling within Sections 
35, 235 I. and 403II. of the Criminal Procedure Code, and not within 
Section 236 of the Criminal Procedure Code. 

The expression Distinct Offence” is nowhere defined in the Code, 
but for the purpose of this Rule distinct offences may be divided into two 
classes ms.j flj Non-Separable and (2) Separable. 

1. Non-Separable offences are those falling within 

Section 35 Criminal Procedure code. Their charactristic is that they can 
be punished ^ separately within the limitations imposed by Section '35 
Criminal Procedure Code. A conviction or acquittal on any one of thehi 
is no bar to a subsequent trial on the remaining ones under Section 403, 
Clause (2) of the Criminal Procedure Code. This Clause reveals what 
offences are contemplated by Section 235, Clause (1.) They are the chief 
offences chargeable upon the acts alleged, e, g. lurking house ttespass by 
night ( Section 454 1. P. Code ) and not minor offences which are only 
the Gostiiuent elemen^^ of the major offence, e. g.y trespass, :(SeGtion 447) 
pr hous||*|mspass f S e c tion 448 } or lurking house trespas s ( S ec tion 455) • 
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Section 35 Criminal Procedure Code is therefore the severest test of dis*^ 
tinctiveness that can be applied. 

Now Sections 124A and 153 A are distinct in the sense of Section 
35 Criminal Procedure Code. 


Section 124 A is no part of 153 A and vice versa. 

Section 124 A relates to offence against the State under Chapter VI, 

whereas Section 153A relates to offence against classes under Chapter 

VIII, Indeed Sec. 153A did not even exist in 1897 and was invicted 
only in 1808. 


^ere is absolutely no connection whatever between the two. These 
two offences suggest wholly distinct facts and need different evidence ?a 
meet them. To promote hatred between Hindoos and Moslems has nothino- 
bv ill-ffelings against Government contemplatel 

ao with 124 A, but as Europeans belong to the ruling class they are easily 
Identified with Government in point of fact, but this is not so in point 
or i,aw.^ Nobody ever said these two offences were not distinct offences. 

Indeed in the Hind Swaraj case Mr. Justice Chandavarkar admits that 
‘‘ the offence under Section 124 a of the Penal Code is not an offence of 
the same kind as an offence under Section 153A of the Code. ’ ’ 


^ These offences could be separately charged under Section 235 Clause 
( ) and separately punished under section 35, Criminal Procedure Code and 
under Section 403 Clause (2)^ Criminal Procedure Code, there could even 
be a second trial on one of them after acquittal or conviction on the other, 
if no charge were framed on that offence in the first trial. As a matter of 
fact they are separately charged under 235 Clause fi; in this case, and 
separate^ punished under Section 35, as distinct punishments have been 
inflicted on 124 A and 15o A of the second article. As a matter of fact also, 
there has practically been a subsequent trial and acquittal on Section 153 A 

of the first article. Therefore Section 124 A and 153 A satisfy the severest 
test of distinctiveness in this case. 


2. Separable offences ^ — These all come within Section 71 of the Penal 
Code. They cannot be punished separately, though they can be charged 
separately. All these separable offences may be further subdivided into two 
heads, vz^.j ( i J convictable and ("ii) non-convictable. 

(i) Conviclable.— If Section 71 Penal Code be read with Section 235 
Clause ('2) and (3) of the Criminal Procedure Code, it will be seen that 
the separable offence of Section 71 of the Penal Code are tboes 
contemplated by Section 235 f 2 ) and ( 3 ). It will be perceived that 
Clatises 2 and 3 of Section 71 of the Penal Code are to the same effect as 
Clauses 2 and 3 of Section 235 of the Cr, P, Code. The illustrations tell 
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that these can be charged separately or convicted separately though not 
separately. ( Weir 895 and 899 

TVeir S95 : — “ When a prisoner is tried on several heads of charge in 
the same transaction, the principal- legal offence involved should be the 
first head of charge; the object of adding others is not the accumulation, 
of punishments, but to provide against the event of the evidence failinp- 

to establish the principal charges. ’’ 

JVezr 897 ai 899:— Read together, paras II and III of Secton 235 
come to this: — You may join them but if when joinedj several meke tip 
one compound offence, you shall only punish for one. They shall be 
considered to make up such a compound when one of them is the crimiHal 
result at which the other has arrived* ’’ 

Empress vs. Ram Partab^ L L. R. 6 Allahabad 121 at p. 124: JSTow 
I presume, it never could be seriously contended that a Court might 
-sentence a convicted person to separate punishments upon the same facts ^ 
for the offence of being a member of an unlawful assembly and for riot, 
for a necessary cbmponent part of riot is an unlawful assembly and it is only 
when force or violence are super added, that the offence of rioting is com- 
pleted, In short riot is no more than an aggravated form of unlawful 
assembly. 

These minor offences which can be separately charged all graduate to 
some one major offence, e,g,^ lurking house-trespass by night ( Section 456) 
which is composed or compounded of the separate offences of Criminal 
trespass (Section 447 j, house-trespass (Section 448) and mrking house- 
trespass ( Section 453) . 

(2), Non-Convzctable, — The second head of separable offneces are 
those falling within Section 236 of the Criminal Procedure Code. In this 
case several separable offences may be charged but there can be a 
conviction on ozzly one of them. This Section provides for a state of 
facts which renaer the application of Tnw doubtful. There is no doubt, 
mtly one offence is committed, but which particular offence is committed 
cannot be determined definitely. The facts are clear, but the lyaw is 
doubtful. This then comes within the provisions of Sectino 72 of the 
Penal Code, and the directions in Section 367 Clause (3) must be complied 

with. It is incumbent on the Court to express that it is doubtful wbich 
offence IS committed and then pass judgment in the alternative. But then 
tinder Section 72 of the Penal Code The oj^enders shall be ptmtshed for 

f^he offence for which the lowest punishment is provided, 

The cases on the point are 22 Pimjab Recorder No. 43yp, 105 ; I, L, 
M, 23 Calcu^^ ; 31 Calcutta 955 and 33 Calcutta 1256, azid 22 Bom^ 
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22 putma Recorder lOS : — Section 236 relates not to distinct acts,, but 
' or series of aeis, where the fads beine ascertained it is doitl) 


to a st'iigie act 
fiii, le Il'ich of the se 




■dC’/ 


-al sections is applicable. ” 


/. L, i?. 2J Caic'uiia 174 and 177 :• — It appears to ns that Sections 236 
of the Criminal Procedure Code contemplate a state of facts constituting a 
, 5 /; 2 <r/£? oSence, but where it is doubtful, whether the act or acts involved 
mav amount to one or another of several cognaM offences. Where that is 
the case, the accused may be simultaneously charged with or tried for the 
Commission of all or any of such offences, and after acquittal or conviction 
-cannot again be tried on the same facts either for the specific offence or 
offences for which he vras already been tried or for any other ofience for 
which he might have been tried under the provisions o£ that Section, 

/. £. dl Calcidia 955 : — See head note. Section 236 only autho- 
rises a charge in the alternative when it is doubtful which of the several 
■offences the fact which can be proved will constitute and not where there 
may be a doubt as to facts which constitute one of the elements , of the 

‘Offence, 


' Weir S97 It can scarcely be meant that the element of doubt is 
the governing point.” 

/, L, i?. 55 Calcutta 1256 at 1265 ; — I know of no authority for say- 
incr that a conviction for theft can take place on a charge of receiving or 
retaining stolen. property. Section 237 allows an accused who has been 
'■charo'ed. with one offence, to be convicted of another, bzd by refei'e'iice to 

of that Section is confined to cases, where it is 
'MouMfuC which of several offences will be constituted by the facts which 
can be' proved ; which is not at all the case here.” 

A L. R* 22 Bombay 577 and 582\ — We wish it to be distinctly under- 
^stood that what we have said ■ above is intended to apply only to those 
’Cases which are contemplated by Section 236 .of the Code of Criminal 
Procedure, and in which the accused is charged with distinct .offences 
arising out of a single act or series of acts, it being doubtful which of these 
offences the act or acts constitute, and the accused is convicted by the 
■first Court of one of these and acquitted of others . ” 

Nota Bene, 

■.". ; .In the ■present. case there is no question of doubt,, to import .the opera- 
tion of Section; :236. or Section 237. Not^o.aly' is there no doubt but there 
are-actual separate' ;€onvitti-oiis and separate, sentences . .and, even separate 
trials. To make ■out;' ,a -.ease.. ■ of doubt . would . be ■ to make' out ,a case, that 
wasmever dreamt of ■,€v:en by the prosecution— -certainly : not bv the Court.., 
Ho such"''new case can no. be made for the ' '..sole, "purpose of ,curing,an. 
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II— TIio Number of Distinct Offences. 


Tiiere are three charges by the Clerk of the Crown excluding the 
charo-e of previous conviction, and the fourth charge under Section 153 A. 
on the first article of the 12th of May 1908 , ‘‘ the country’s misfortune. ” 


The first charge alternatively charges the accused with “ exciting 
or ‘‘ attempting to excite ” feelings of disaffection against the Government 
established by Law in British India. This is rather an informal made of 
charging. There ought at least to have been a separate head of charge 
for the substantive offence and for the attempt as per Form II on Section 
241 in schedule V prescribed by or at least recommended under Section 
555 Criminal, Procedure Code. 


The substantive offence and the attempt are no doubt offences of the 
same kmd^ but they are distinct offences of the same kind. This is recog- 
nised by Section 511 Criminal Procedure Code which places attempts 
in a separate section of the Code. imder Section 511 the punish-^ 

wiemi being one-half they zvould not be offences of the same kind. The 
aiiempi is on level with abeiments of offences in so fat as they are distinct . 
offences. S. 237 cl. 2 shows they are distinct. It makes no difference 
that the attempt is inserted with the substantive offence in the same 
Section 124 A. But the frame of 124 A is disjunctive. Even if it had not 
been placed under Section 124 A, it would come under Section 511. 
ordinarily. 


The attempt can be charged without the substantive offence and 
vice versa. If the attempt only is charged there can be no conviction 
on the substantive offence showing they are very distinct. Of course if 
the substantive offence is charged, there can be a conviction on the 
attempt under S. 237 cl. 2 Cr. P. Code. (See also 8 Bom, 200 and 22 CaL 
1906. See abetment 3 C. W. N. 367.) But though convictions are possible 
they are distinct offences otherwise an acquittal on one would necessarily 
mean an acquittal on the other. In the first Tilak trial IT w Starling 
charged them separately in separate Counts ( Sec I. L. R. 22 Bombay 
112 at p. 115.) In the Cases of Luxman and Vhiayek., 2 Bombay L, 
A’. 286 3U4 only the “ attempt ” .was charged. In Vhiayek's Case 

Sir Lawrence Jenkins, C. J. observed “As the case is formulated by 
the Advocate-General it is not suggested that the publication bas in 
fact created ill-feelings ” f2 Bom. L. R. at 296.) In the present case 
though the charge is made no evidence whatever was tendered to 
establish that the ill-feelings were in fact created. Mr. Justice Davar 
charged the jury that it would be a fruitless inquiry to embark upon. The 
accused on the other hand, demanded that he should be acquitted on that 
of the charge. The verdict, however, does not acquit the prisoner of 
part of the charge. Such a verdict is perhaps good, but the sentence- 
is bad as it does not comply with the provisions of Section 367 Clause r3) „ 
Criminal Procedure Code, and they do not come with Section 236, Criminal 
Procedure Code. But assuming they do the offences are never the less 
distinct ofiences, and even the terms of Section 236 show they are distinct 
offences even under the Section, 
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If this view be accepted it follows that each count really charo-ed two 
distinct offences. There would therefore be four offences under 124 A and 
two under 153 A in the three counts, i. e., SIX IN ATI^. This is exclusive 
of the fourth charge, and the charge on previous conviction under Section 

221 Clause 7 of the Criminal Procedure Code and Section 75 of the Penal 
Code. 

If Section 75 be charged, there must be a separate charge framed 
and recorded (Dorasami 9 Madras 284 and Weir 886. See also R. 29 

Bombay 449 and 453 per Rusell J., who regards a previous conviction as 
a ‘distinct transaction.’) I. L. R. 11 Allabad 393 directs committals under 
SectioBS 411-75 to the Court of Sessions. 


Further Analysts. 

A further examination of schedule V re charges, prescribes 3 heads of 
charge for one single section 382 Penal Code. Each head takes one or the 
other of the ingredients of that offence, ziF. ‘Death’, ‘Restraint’ or ‘fear of 
Death.’ 


Similarly Section 124 A comtemplates 3 sets of ill-feelings. This was 
clearly pointed out by Sir L. Jenkins C. J. in 2 B. L,. R. 304 at page 307;- 
‘ You have three sets of feeling against which it is considered that Govern- 
ment should be protected, z'h,, hatred, contempt or disaffection.’ 

This careful speciScation under separate heads of charge is common m 
the English indictments. In ReevAs Case 26 St. Trials 530 the Courts varied 
the criminal intent in 4 diffrent ways in 4 different counts ! See ibid the 
charges at page 530 and explanation of the Attorney General at pao-e 536) 
If the form were carefully adhered to in Bombay there wmuld reallv be 
6 distinct ofiences charged in the first count, 6' in the second and* 4 in 
the third charge. This would make in all 12 offences under 1^4 A and l 
under 153 A. “ 

Conchision ^ 

There are certainly 4 offences under 124A and 2 under 153 A cha- 

if we exclude from consideration the three ill- fellings and reo-ard” " 

merely as one. ^ ■ 

III — Illegality. 

MISJOINDER. 

I now come to the qu^tion of illegality occasioned by the misjoinder 

argument I propose to puiue is 
this. The tnal contravenes the provision of Section 233 of the Criminal 

constitutes an illegality which vitiates the 

i sanctioned by the exceptional cases 

specified in Sections 2o4, 235 and 236. But none of these cases apply. 


Section 233 


Section 


t c 


sa 3 ’s: — For every distinct offence of which anv i 
accused} there shall he a SepciTQie cJiwge and every such char^^e 


<?Ti 'll! 
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he iri'ed sepmniely except in the cases mentioned in Section 234, 235 
236 and 239. ’ 

The fundamental rule, therefore, is that there should be a separate 
tiial for each offence subject to the exceptional cases. Any contravention 
of this rule constitutes an illegality incurable by Section 537. So held 
in SubrdMctnict Aiyctr^ s-^C^se* /, A. i?. 2S Madras 61, It is true that in 

Subramania’s case there was in reality, though not in the frame of the 
charge, a large number of offences charged. But the decision of their 
Lordships in the Privy Council did not depend upon that and would have 
been the same if the number had exceeded the statutory limits of 

three by Ihe smallest figure. The Lord Chancellor observed : — 

^ This was plainly in contravention of the Code of Criminal Procedure, 
Section 234, which provided that a person may only be tried for 3 offences 
of the same ktnd^ if committed within a period of 12 months. ’The number 
therefore beyond that prescribed by Section 234 or 235 or 236 does not 
affect the ratio decidendi. This decision has been loyally accepted by all 
the Courts in India and has been followed in numerous cases. In this Court 
it has been followed in several cases reported in 4 Bombay L. R. 53, 433 
and 440; 6 Bombay L. R- 725, and I. L. R* 29 Bombay 449. 

In 6 Bombay Z. R, 725 there were only two offences charged under 
Sections 380 and 414, but the Court quashed the conviction. In /. Z. R , 
Bombay 449 Mr. Justice Batty quashed the conviction, for a similar mis- 
joinder and emphatically declared; — 

There has been no legal trial. Therefore there can be no legal 
acquittal. .. . . No such order for re-trial seems even possible 

. . . ” (See/Z^zl/p. 467.) 

In Nawab Khayal Solemullah Bahadur 9. C. W. N. 908 the Calcutta 
Court went the length of holding that the trial was illegal under the rule 
of 25 Madras simply for omitting to serve the notice prescribed in Section 
145 Clause 3 of the Penal Code. (9. C. W. N. 908.) 

And so long ago as in 1875 Sir William Wedderburn quashed the 
■conviction upon an alternative charge under Section 192 of the Penal 
Code on the ground that it was forbidden by Section 234 in I. L. R. 10 
Bombay 124. fSee also Shamrao VithaPs argument.) 

Other Cases:~26 Bombay 533, 22 Bombay 449; 26 Madrass 125, 127 
•and 592; 28 Madras 437, 29 Madras 558 and 569; 30 Madras 328; 29 
Calcutta 385; 31 Calcutta 928, 32 Calcutta 1015, 33 Calcutta 68 and 1256; 

1 C. L. J. 475, 5 C. L. J. 231, 6 C. L. J. 320;and 757; 8 C. W. N. 344, 
9 C. W. N.^9o9, 11 C. W. N. 789; 24 AUahabad 254, 26 Allahabad 195; 
(1904; W. N. 165 and 223. 

Nota Bene, 

The law is therefore thoroughly settled. According to 6 Bombay L. R. 
7255 a joinder of two offences not of the same kind would vitiate the trial. 
Therefore the joinder oi 124 A with 153 A vitiates the whole trial. Mr. 
Justice Chandavarkar held in the Hind Swaraj 0 . 2 ,^^ *that the offence 
under Section 124 A of the Penal Code is not an offence of the same kind 
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as an ofience under Section 153A of the Code. And the Criminal P-r. 
cednre Code no doubt to provide that these offences cannot bT tried to- 
gether Furthermore if the attempt be a distinct offence then there are 4 

offences under 124 A alone charged and two under 153A. This would 
make the trial all the worse. 

J shall however, proceed to consider whether the exceptions sanction 
such a trial. 

EXCEPTIONS. 

Scciioii 234% — The first exception to Section 233 is Section 234. 

Seciio?i 234 says— “ When a person is accused of more offences than 
one of the savic kind, committed within the space of 12 months, from the 
first to the last of such offences he may be charged wnth and tried at one 
trial, for any number of them not exceeding three ” 

Offences are of the same kind when they are punishable with 
xame amo lint oi-pnmshm&ntnndi&tths same seettion of the Indian 
Code or any special or local law.” 

_ Comment:— i^x) The first requisite of joinder in 234 is that they must 
oe offences of the same kind. But here they are not of the same kind as 

fall within the 

section Moreover, Section 124 A is punishable with transportation for 
lileor3iv.??-.v rigorous imprisonment, whereas 153 A is not punishable 
witn transportation at all but with only 2 r.a.v rigorous imprisonmeS! 

iiie ftriioiint is not the same. ^ 

T, . second requisite is that the number shall not exceed thre^ 

tht fifth char-e?baV^^''-^^ exclusive of the fourth charge on 153 A, and 
the fifth charge about previous conviction. But even if the three set- 

feeling do not consitute three distinct offences, at least the attempt i- 

distinct from the substantive offence. If so there would be at leSf six 

offences, vis., 4 under 124 A and 2 under 153 1 This tnr. -070111,1 o , i 
Spofioo Tf -u ii. -LOO *-i. xnis too would contravene 

bection 2o4.It is only when the attempt and the substantive offence is reo-ar- 
ed as one and the same offence and not distinct offences, that the offendes' 
are reduced to three. But the reduction can only be achieved bv iSoF^a 

Sd distinction between 'the substantive offence 

. In mathematical language attempt success con- 
stitutes the principal or substantive offence. The want of success reducL 

rite if f fftaS 

impost fo J.n co-extensive. Under the circumstances it is 
^possible to regard the two as one offence only. Therefore Section ^ 

offences, much " ' 

of SIX offences not of the same kind. But even the mmimum 4 nof 
the same Had, vitiates the trial ; aad Section 234 alone dSsiot hefp 

Section 235', 

235 does not apply because there are two transacting 

) .4*, the publication of the article of 12th May 1908 entitled “ "" 
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country's niisfortuiie ’’ and the publication of the article of 9th June 1908 
entitled The remedies are not lasting 

It is submitted that this Section 235 applies only to the offence com- 
mitted in the same translation. This is clearly so, so far as Section 235 
Clause 1 is concerned, The very terms say so. 

Sub-section 2 is equally confined to the same transaction. The words 
“ the acts alleged ” in Sub-section 2, refer manifestly to the “ series of 
acts ” in sub- section 1. 

The illustrations to clause (2) indicate that the transaction is the 
same. Moreover, it has been so held in Gopol ani Narasaya, Weir 892. 

Weir 892 “ Section 235 seems to apply to a case in which the 

different offences are parts of oitc transaction and ‘?tot a series of similar 
offences committed on different dates.’' 


4 


Agam m Empress vs. Bogi (1897) 22 Punjab Recorder, No.' 

.3 p. 105 it was held that “ Neither Section 235 nor Section 236 relates 
to acts which form tzeo distinct transactions. Section 236 relates not 
to distinct acts but to a stitgle act or screes ot acts^ ^^where the tacts being 
ascertained it is doubtful tchich oi sraeral Sections is applicable.” ' ^ 

Rcductio ad ab surd nan. 


Sect-ion 2o5 must be wholly confined to acts in the same transactions. 
It not. it would suffice to allege A stole a watch from B, robbed C the 
next day, burnt D’s house the third, committed dacoitv on the fourth 
forged E’s signature on the fifth, murdered F on the sixA, and so on to 
bring the offences under Section 235 Clause 2. These could never be tried 
together. If they could, it would render that protection designed bv Section 
233 Criminal Procedure Code entirely nugatory. Practically it would 
repeal- Section 233, even 234 and 235 Clause 1. Section 235 must there- 
lore be confined to the same transaction. If not, there can never be anv 
ruisjoinder of offences. The ruling in 25 Madree 61 must be cast into 

oblivion. So must the numerous cases on the misjoinder of offences This 
is impossible. 

Not a Bene. 


It foLows tlieii that Section 2o5 cannot apply because y lierej there 
zm tzeo transactions.^ The offence under Section ' 124 A was committed 
on the 12th of May in an act which, cannot be said to form part of the 

same transaction in which the offence of 153 A was committed on the 9th 
of June 1908 . 

Seetion 2 j6. 

This Section must likewise be confined to the sasne transaction. The 

remarks made and cases quoted on the question of section 235 apolv wHh 
equal force to Section 236. " 

Section 236 can have no application for two xeasonsj r'/j, The 
transactions are not the same and (ii j there is no case of donbt is qqu- 




templated in Section 236, Here the offences are so distinctly plain upon 
the acts alleged that there are separate convictions on 153 A and 124 A 
and separate punishments as well. There has even been an acquittal on 
the fourth charge on 153 A. 

Conclusion. 


Conclusion -. — It is therefore quite cle 


ar that the exceptions in Sections 


234, 235 and 236 taken individually and disjunctively do not sanction the 
adopted mode of trial or in the language of the Judgment of the Privy 
Council in 25 Madras 61 ‘ ‘ these trials are prohibited in the mode they 
were conducted, ” The trials were conducted jointly in spite of the objec- 
tion of the accused whereas they ought to have been conducted separately. 


Prejudice. 


The question ot prejudice has nothing to do with a trial illegallv con- 
ducted. That cannot convert an illegal Jnto a legal trial. If p^judice is 
required, it must be presumed from the very mode of trial. But there 
was great prejudice in admitting to Exhibits D, E, F, G, H and I. These 
could not possibly be given in evidence against the first article of the 
12th of Maj' as they are all of a latter date. But they were given and 
were actually utilised to establish criminal intent for both articles. Exhi- 
bit D is moreover the subject of a second charge on 124 A. The trial on 
that would be pending but for the joinder. While it was pending it 
could not be given in evidence against the accused to the first trial. 
Its admission must thefore have intensified the prejudice. Had these 
trials been_ separated there can be but little doubt that no Jury would 
ever convict the accused on the first article. The Crown must have 
realised that, for they hastened with lightening speed to institute a 
second prosecution on the article of the 9th of June 1908. There was no 
need for this haste but the sound fear of an acquittal. The second sanc- 
tion is dated 26th June 1908 i. e. after arrest and inauiry on 24th June. 
The first order is dated 3rd June 1908. 

This view that no prejudice is required is borne out bv the observa- 
tion in I. E. R. Calcutta 1256 at 1264: There is 

iio_ question of whether the accused have actually been prejudiced by 
being tried together. ^ The question is whether the rule that has been 
broken is such, that its breach in other cases is likely to prejudice the ac- 
cused and to produce evils such as those referred to in the Judgment of 
the Privy Council. ” That is the ground on which the decision is based, 
and that is the safest principle. 

lV-« GOHSTEUCTION. 

It has been suggested and contended that though this mode of trial 
is not covered by the excepted case taken it is so covered if two 

exceptions be taken cutnulatiuely . The question then arises can these 
exceptions be taken cumulatively? This naturallv depends upon the 

propex construction of Section 233, 
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Now, my I^ord, the policy of Section 233 is plainly designed for the 
protection of the accused for the purpose of preventing confusion^ 
embarrassment or prejudice to him by the very multiplicity of the charges « 
This is the mischief aimed at. It is denominated a humane rule 
by Lord Blackburn, Therefore that construction would be the true one 
which would ^ suppress the mischief and advance the remedy ’ in the^ 
words of Lord Coke» There are some pertinent observations on this 
point in MaxzaeJl on the Intei'p^^etation of Siaf7ites Chapter X', Section 
I— Construction of Penal Laws, page 367, (Third Edition b}’ A* B, 
Kempe. ) I shall quote only two passages = 

First — ^ The rule which requires that penal and some other statutes 
shall be construed sirictly was more rigorously applied in former times. 
But it has lost much of its force and importance in recent 
times, since it has become more and more generally recognised that the 
fyirmnotint dnty of ihe Judicil Inierp7*cier is to put upon the language of 
the Legislature, honestly and faithfully, its plain and rational meaning and 
to promote its object. It is founded, however on the tenderness of the law 
for the rights of indkndiials , . . It is unquestionably a reasonable 

expectation that, when the former intends .an encroachment on 

natural liberty or rights . . • it will not leave its intention to be 

gathered by mere doubtful inferences, or convey it in ‘ cloudy and dark 
w-ords ’ only, but will manifest it with reasonable clearness. The rule of 
strict construction does not, indeed, require or sanction that suspicious 
scrutiny of the words, or those hostile conclusions from their ambiguity 
or from what is left unexpressed, which characterise the judicial inter- 
pretation of affidavits in support of ex'-parie applications, or of 
co7tvictions^^\L^i^ the ambiguity goes to the Jurisdiction . This 

would be to defeat, not to promote the object of the Legislature; to mis- 
read the statute and misunderstand its purpose.f&^ Maxwell *pp.367-369. j 

Page 385 : — ‘‘ The rule of strict construction, however, whenever in- 
voked, comes attended with qualifications, and other rules no less im- 
portant ; and it is by the light which each contributes that the meaning 
must be determined. Among them is the rule that,, that sense of the 
words is to be adopted which best harmonises with the context and pro- 
motes in the fullest manner the policy and object of the Legislature. The 
paramount object, in construing as well as other staHites^ is to ascer- 

tain the legislative intent; and the rule of strict construction is not 
violated by permitting the words to have their full meaning, or the more 
extensive of two meanings, when best effectuating the intention. They 

are, indeed, frequently taken in the widest sense, sometimes even in a 
sense more wide than etymologically belongs oris popularly attached to 
them, in order to carry out effectually the legislative intent, or, to use 
Lord Gok’s words, to suppress the mischief and advance the remedy. 
^{see' Maxwell, p. 385. ) 

Now, my Lords, applying this rule of interpretation a combination of 
the exceptions is impossible. The natural meaning of the words in Sec^ 
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tioH 233 appears to be that the general rule shall prevail unless the depar- 
ture is authorised by any one of the Izmttcd exceptions taken and 

not cumulatively* The Courts are not justified in adding to the limited 
number of exceptions to the process of permutation and combination there- 
by setting at naught the limitation in Section 233 and the elaborate 
provision^ intended to cover the whole ground of exceptions.. To^ so 
construe these Sections would be to hold that the word offences in Section 
204 means not only the three offences of the same kind mentioned therein 
but also every other offence of aziy otJici' kind which is committed in any 
act so connected with any one of these three offences as to form parts of 
the same transaction. But this clearly cannot be intended by .the legis- 
lature for in Section 235 it provides for the trial of offences , of the 

same kind. In this connection the addition of Clause f2j in Section 
222 makes it clear that the offence as nsed^ in Section 234 was not 
intended to include every act so connected with that offence as to form 
part of the same transaction. (■ See 40 B. R. C. R, P. 4 also 
R. 25 Madras 61 at p. 73. ) 

Similarly the elimination of the explanation to Section 453 of the Old 
Code ( Act X of 1872 ) points to the same conclusion. Section 453 of the 
Old Code is now Section 234. The old explanation extended the mean- 
ing of the expression offences ot the same kind so as to incorporate Section 

455 of the Old Code which corresponds with Section 236 of the New Code, 
(5^^^ /. Z. R. 9 Cal J7i.) In the old Code such separable offences could be 
deemed offences of the same kind within the meaning of the term in Section 
453 old and 234 new. But the explanation from the new Code excludes 
Section 455 old (now 236) formerly incorporated in old Section 453 » now 
234 by the explanation. There is now no room for doubt under the new 
definition. Clearly therefore no combinations are intended. 

On the other hand 3 if the legislature had contemplated a combination 
of exceptions it would have used appropriate words sanctioning such a 
combination. Moreover, this limited interpretation would prevent the law 
from being circumvented by the addition of fictitious charges. For example 
it is admitted that the offence of I24A5 on the first article could 
not be joined with the offence of 153 A [of the second article, but if 124A 
be added in the second article either under 235 or 236 of the criminal 
procudure Code then it would be tried. Therefore all that is necessary is to 
add a fictitious charge under Section I24A5 although the offence cannot be 
proved. As a matter of fact in the Hind Stvaraj case, I submit with all 
respect that Mr. Justice Chandavarkar did make use of a fictitious excuse 
to legalize the trial. He said: — It is admitted by Mr. Baptista that the charge 
for the offence under Section 124 A of the Penal Code in respect of one 
of the two articles in question could be legally joined to the charge for 
the offence under the same section in respect of the other article. And 
in such a case it is equally clear from Sections 236 and 237 of the Code 
of Criminal Procedure that, if in respect of each of the articles the evi- 
dence recorded substantiated the offence under Section 153 A, instead 
of the offence under Section 124 A, the accused could be legally convicted 
of the former offence, even though it did not form the subject matter of 
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the charge. That being the case the addition of the offence under that 
section in the charage sheet cannot be held to be illegal- ” 

Now this is bringing Section 153 A within the doubtful case of law 
provided for by Section 236. But in the Hmd Szc-ara/ case nobody even 
suggested a doubt either in the Magistrate’.s Court 'or in the Appellate 
Court. There ■was no doubt in the Magistrate’s mind as he charged and 
convicted the accused on both the offences, though only one joint punish- 
ment was awarded. 


He had no recourse to Section 367 Clause (3) Criminal Procedure 
Code or Section 72 of the Penal Code. In other cases on the very same 
article I believe he has infiicted seperate punishments for 124A and 153A. 
So that was absolutely no case of doubt, but it was so treated by Mr. 
Justice Chandavarkar. 

^ But worse things will happen it once the door for fictitious charf^es 
be opened. For this reason in Addid Majid I, L. R. 33 Calcutta 1256 the 
Court firmly refused to listen to the arguments which insidiously souo-ht 
to introduce a fictitious charge with much more -Dlausibility. ° 

Mr. Jiisiice Harrington observed as follows: — It has been pressed in 
argument that because the prisoners might have been justly indicted 
for dishonestly retaining the whole proceeds, they cannot have been pre- 
judiced by being jointly tried on separate charges for separate offences 
and therefore Section 537 applies. As to this the Privy Council have 
held that Section oo7 does not apply in a case 'where a man is tried on 
several charges together in breach of Section 233, although such a trial 
under the practice obtaining in Kngland of joining several misdemeanours 
in one indictment, need not be necessarily unfair to the -Drisoner. ” 
Calcutta at 1267 — 68). 

But apart from the danger of fictitious charges the addition does 
not meet with the^ approbation of reason. For it is conceded that the 
offence under Section i24A of one transaction could not be joined with 
153 A of another. How then can the addition of a third offence, whether 
urider 235 or 236 Criminal Procedure Code improve matters. If the 
joinder of two offences is embarrassing and prejudicial, surely the inter- 
polation of a third one must intensify the embarrassment and prejudice. 
This constitutes the strength of the argument against such joinder and 
this exposes the weakness of the case for such joinder. 

Extension . 

But if such joinder be toleretad, it logically leads to further extension. 
And such extension is the basis decision of the Appellate Court in the Hind 
tywarai case. Mr. Justice Chandavarkar said." — It is true that, as urged by 
Mr. Baptista, the offence under Section 124 A of the Penal Code and is not 
an offence of the same kind as an offence under Section 153A of the Code 
And the Criminal Procedure Code no doubt provides that these two offences 
cannot be tried together. Butthere is nothing in the Code which directs that 
where an accused person is alteged to have done two or more acts, each of 
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wMcli may fall within the definition of an offence under one or another of 
the Section of the Penal Code, the section or sections in either case,^ being 
the same, the joinder of the charges under these sections is illegal. 
Substantially the acts amount in such a case, to offence punishable 
under the same section of the Penal Code and therefore they are 
offences of the same kind. It is difficult to follow the reasoning in this 
case but this view is supported by Mr. Justice Heaton. He says: — 
The offences in this case were two in number, namely, the publication 
of the 4th April, and the ' publication of the 11th April. These two 
offences were, as charged, punishable under the same seeiions of the 

Indian Penal Code and were, therefore, it seems to me offences of 
the same kind. If the word Section ” in the second clasue of 
section 234 be read as incapable of meaning Sections ’’ that is if 
it be read invariably singular, then Mr. Baptista’s argument is good, 
not otherwise. But I do not think it is the intention of the Code, either 
expressed or implied, to exclude from the operation of section 234 an offe- 
nce because it is made the subject of more than one charge. Charging 
one act or a series of acts under, more than one section of the Indian penal 
Code is a proceeding provided foV in section 235 Clause (5) and in section 
236 of the Criminal Procedure Code. 

Comment. 

Mr. Justice Chandavarkar apparently does not invoke the aid of 
Section 235 but reads the v/ord Section ’’ in 234 as capable of reading 
Sections. ” So does Mr. Justice Heaton. But this reading is unwarranted. 
By this process the number of offences is made to exceed the limit of 

three. The very object of Section 234 is thereby frustrated. Such a reading 
means this. If in one transaction a man commits the offences of murder, 
arson and theft and in the other transaction the same three offences, and in 
the third transaction the same three offences, all of them may be joined 
together. In principle it makes no difference if ten offences instead of 
of three are committed in each transaction. Thus thirty offences may be 
tried together. Yet it is conceded that no more than three offences of the 

same kind can be tried together under 234. P^or example in one transa- 
ction A hurts B and C and in another A hurts D and E. Here in two tran- 
sactions there are committed four offences of the same kind, hurt. 
These four of the same kind cannot be tried together yet an assortment 
of. forty offences of different kinds may be if Section ’^ be read as 

"^ Sections in Section 234. This is not reason, and Taw is the perfe- 
ction of reason. 

If the aid of Section 235 or Section 236 be invoked for purposes of 
combination then the offeces in each transaction need not even be of the 
same kinds as the offences in the other transactions, provided only that one 
o^ence in each transaction is of the same kind, ^.5 A. commits house- 
breaking with arson, theft and forgery in one transtcdon ; he commits 
house-breaking with hurt, and rape in another, and house-breaking with 
murdevand dacoity in a third. The connecting link, the judicial cement, 
IS the single offence of house breaking. All these could be tried together. 
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The very statement of such a combJnation renders the construction 
impossible. It is certainly unreasonable. It renders the protection given 
bySecaon 233 practicaUy nugator.-. “ It is difficult to understand how 
there couffi ever be a misjoinder if such a procedure were authorized ’ ’ 
(Lord Herschell m (1894; A. C. 494 at 501) . It would virtually abrogate 

n' ^ Moreovcrit really means the combination of sections which 

are mutiiaily destructive. 

Mu tua II V Desiruciive . 

of Section 234 is the similitude 

' . oohs exc.usively to number^, hme, a 7 id sameness of the 
offences without regard to the number of transactions, except in so far as 

SS.&X' 234;‘'" 

rior> the converse of Sec- 

dFW,t%o H must be the same, but it is utterly in- 

extend o^r lT or number of offences. The time mar 

Sdofdifferei^^T unlimited in number 

i-< 5 Hr> ” f Sections are therefore practicallv antagon- 

cons^SetSf cb'ir combined ? ^How can a 

this dnps^ nnf ^ construction ? Plainly 

the £itor%V^ intention of 

in<-o nhiral nr o ' t- reason to construe the singular 

Fsmu f^ouvert the disjunctive into conjunctive, 

S6o!i i! ? the Code” says the Judgment in I. L. R. 29 Madras 

tL law and “Otters in respect of which it declares 

iSerlf province of a Judge to disregard or go outside the 

I \ 196 a^ trr?i“n°J according to its true construction. See L. R. 29, 

. , 1 . lyo as to the Code being exhaustive or not. ” 

Scd70!is 234, 235, 236 a;id 239. 

and '?39 jointly, why not Sections 234 

mun' ^ why not all the Sections 234, 235, 236 and 239 

tfnmaso?aMe^a demonstrates such a con.strnction of the Sections an 
nS languaie SstSt ^ ffimu ^^gi^tature would have used plai^ 

I submit the exceptions must circumstances 

Tiew is also bome^oiny authority cumulatively. The 

V. — Cases 

i‘ ^ ask your Lordship’s attention is- 

ioinder wa^^s Allahabad 502. In this case the 

this xJLT / ^as not condemned as an illegality. But 

?rWr Council decision in 25 Madras 61. " Before the 

Gonsti*iitpd^^ there was much difference of opinion as to what 

that 14 Alt A ?'"’'^ble by Section 537. But my point is 

mat 14 Allahabad regards It as irregular at least. 




2 . The next case is Bhag-u’a,^ I?/a/ z-s. Tk, 

rdcrflQOI'i r-r- a um ..- 



Ixl/tg 


■Emperor 40 Panfat 

•m.ot 


Cr. Aiiling page A. ■. This case completely answers tin 
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case for combination and also deals witb. tbe view wbich. apparently forms 
t:aQ ratio decidendi in the Hrnd Szoaraj case. According to this case tuere 
can be no combination of offences even if they fall witbin tbe same sec- 
tions, supposing tbe word Section in 234 can be read as Sec ion 

tbe plural. 

This case also adverts to tbe argument based upon tbe addition of 
Clause 2 to Section 222 of tbe Criminal Procedure Code. 




This ver\- aro-ument based on Section 222 Clause 2 was also used 
ov me Chief Justice in I. L. R. 25 Madras 61 at p. 73. It says ‘‘ Moreover 
the provision of Section 222 Clause shows tbe intention of the Regism- 
ture that no further departure from tbe law as laid down in Sections , 
234 and 235 should be made than was necessary for tbe purposes of mat 
particular enactment. ” (See p. 73.) 

4 Tbe Puniab Case ( 4Q P. R. 4 (1905) ) was followed in Emperoz' VS, 
KadViswanathl.L.R.30 Madras 328. In this case there were three 
distinct transactions in each of which tbe same offences under Sec 
409 and 477A of tbe Penal Code were committed. The joinder was held 
to be illegal. This case refers to 4 Bombay R. R. 433. The Bombay case 
inferentially supports the decision in 30 Madras according to the view 

taken by the Madras Court. 


5. In an earlier case the Madras High Court held such a combina- 
tion ^ irregular,’’ but this also was prior to the Privy Council decision « 
‘^See I. Ir. R. 12 Madras 273 ). There were two offences under Sections 
and 373 committed in hao transactions. It could be sanctioned under tile 
simultaneous operation of Sections 234, 235 and 2o9. 


2, Lozver 


6, The next case is IS get Lun Maung vs. Ring E7}ipe70f 
/iMrmaRnimgs (1903) 10. This was a case decided in 1902 m which the 
Chief Court of L#ower Burma took the same view. This case is no quo 
in the Panjab and Madras Cases but it is a case so well reasone ou 

mat it ought to dispel all doubts upon this point. It was ^ 5 " 

ence made by the Chief Justice. In the reference he deals wim bee ion 
236 which he holds cannot apply except in the case of doubt. The wor s 
of the reference are: — ^The question seems to be one of very cons" 
difficulty and I think it is desirable to obtain a final decision on it. 


The full Bench consisted of three Judges. T. White, C. J. Fox and 
Trevin,J. J. The Chief Justice concurred with the proposed ^swer whicff 

fully meets the arguments in support of the contention that Section co ^ 
235 and 236 canVtate cumulatively. The Court holds it can operate 
singly only, and not cnmulatively.lt refers to the possible circumvemion or 
the Taw by the addition of fictitious charges opening the order to the very 
mischiefs and abuses intended to be suppressed and the virtual abroga ion 
of Section 233 Cr. P. Code. 


The next case is that of Badhm- Sheik \ s. Taiap sheik 10 
e. W. N. 32. In this case the: members of an unlawful assembly looted 
certain persons on the 22nd of February, thereby committing one- 
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nces under Sections 143 and 379f Indian Pennal Code. The same 
persons committed the same offence the next day in another niace. 
The transactions were diffrent. Held the Joinder was illegal, ^alth- 
ough it came within the joint operation of Sections 234 and 239. In 
this case the Court consider whether singular could be read as 
plural under the General Clauses Act and whether such reading was repu®’- 
nant to the context. The last para in the judgment deals with the com- 
bination of Section 239 into Section 234. If this Section 234 cannot be 
combined with Section 2o9 the word ^aud^ in Section 233 has no force of 
combination and if 2o4 cannot be combined with 239, there is no reason 
upon the same words to hold that 234, 235 and 236 or any two of them can 
be combined. This case also shows the singular ‘transaction’ in239 cannot 

be read as plural, why then should ‘Section’ or ‘kind’ in 234 be read as 
plural. 

8. So long ago as 1866 a Queen vs. Itworce Dome, 6 IV. R. 83, the 
C^urt held a joinder under Section 234 and Section 239 was illegal. Held 
that when persons are charged for three separate and distinct robberies, 
conimitted on the same night in three different houses, thev must be 
tried separately on each of these three charges. ( 6 TV. R. 83 .) " 

See Weir, Criminal ruling, pp. 900 and 901 and 35 Cal. 

161 n: Bipin Chandra Pal. 

, There is thus a concensus of opinion against any combination of 

the exceptmns in Section 233. They must be taken singly and not cumu- 
latively. There is also_ authority against extension of Section 234 by 
reading Section as Sections and thus opening the door for a budget of 
offences sufficient to crush a man by its very weight. The solitary excep- 
tion IS the decision in the Hind Swardj case, but that is erroneous, and 

even if correct it is distinguishable from the present case as I shall pre- 
sently explain. 

VI. — Hind Swaraj ” Case. 

Distingmshable . — The “ Hind Swaraj” case is distinguishable from 
the present case in several respects, 

1. The Court regarded the charges of 124 A and 153 A as alternate 
charges for the purposes of Section 236 only as a case of doubt, but there 
IS no case of doubt in this case. The Court had power to deal with 

ptmishrtient in appeal if the trial was legal. 

2. ^ In the case of doubt there can be a conviction on one offence 
only although several are charged and the Appellate Court confirmed the 
conviction on 124 A only, but not on 153 A. The Court ought thereupon 

o reduced the punishment, but it did not do so. However the 
punishment imposed did not exceed the punishment imposable on 
the less grave offence according to Section 72 of the Penal Code. But in 
ms case the punishments are imposed both under 124 A and 153 A. 

esides three years, transportation is awarded, which could not be done 
under Section 72. 

a. 1 . facts are not the same upon the view of the case taken by 

the Appellate Court. 
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Ratio Decidendi. 

1— SECTION. 

1. The word Section cannot be read as plural, but most invariably 
be read as singular. 

2. But the definition refers not only to the same Section but the 
smite aniotini^ 

Even offences falling under the same section may not be of the same 
kind within the meaning of Section 234. for example, if the amount 
of punishment differed as in the offences under Section 454 and 457 of 
the Penal Code, they would not be of the same kind, 

3. Section 234 does not speak of charges, it is true, but only of 
offences. But as nnder Section 233 each distinct offence is to be chaged 
separately, it follows there can be only three charges tried together 
under Section 234. 

II.— ACT. 

1. ' The words Act ” and Offence, ” are not synonymous terms. 
They cannot be equated. Offence is not equal to act but only means an 
act punishable under the Code and any Local Law. (Section 4 clause ('o j. 
Act and offence cannot be substituted for each other. If we substitute 
the word ‘‘ Acts ’’ for offences ’’ in Section 234 we get this meaning : — 

Acts are of the same kind when they are punishable with the same amount 
of punishment. ” But the Offence of 124A may be committed bywords^ 
signs, ar representations. Surely these acts could not be of the same kind 
though the offence is identical and the amount of punishment the same. 

2. Mr. Justice Heaten holds that the one act of publication can cons» 
tilnte only one offence though punishable under several sections, but not 
punishable cumulatively. This is obviously erroneous. 

( i) Here the publication is an act no doubt, but publication itself 
is no offence. The publication of the article is an offence. But the article 
is a series of acts so connected together as to form one transaction together 
with the publication. Each word written is an act. The acts requisite 
for 124A are not the same as the acts required for 153 A. Appropriate 
acts must be extracted from the article for each'offence. Even when the 
■words are the same, the meaning cannot be the same to constitute both 
the offences. 

( ii) But even if the act of publication be taken as constituting the 
offence, then one act does not mean only one offence. Each act may con- 
stitute several distinct offences seperately chargeable and even separately 
triable and punishable. Ivr example-, A iSxes a gun whereby he hurts B, 
disables C, kills D and sets a house on fire. Surely this is not one offence 
punishable under various Sections. They are distinct offences punishable 
seperately, cumulatively and triable seperately under Section 403. 

Simialrly, A, publishes an article whereby he defames B, C, D and 
E. Each can complain under the Penal Code and A is liable to punishi- 
ment seperately for each offence. The character of C, D and E will not 
be vindicated by the exclusive complaint pf B. 
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Tberefore this publication constitutes two offences, under two Sec- 
tions against two distinct persons. 

(iii) Sections 235, 236, 237 and 238 all recognise that the same act 
may constitute separable and distinct offences. This is more forcibly 
brought out in Sections 403 Clanse 3 which allows second and third trials 
upon the same acts. 

Submission. — I therefore sumbit an act is not an offence and one act 
may give rise to several offences all distinct. 

SlpplicahHity of Section 236. 

1. Section 237 is limited in its operation to the case mentioned in 
Section 236 { See I, L, R. 33 Calcutta 1256 at 1263. ) 

2. Therefore conviction under Section 237 is possible only if a 
charge under Section 236 is frameable. This is assumed in the judgment 
in the Hind Szaaraj case by Mr. Justice Chandavarkar, But Section 236 
cannot operate with Section 234 cumulatively. Therefore no conviction 
is possible under Section 237. The reasoning therefore does not apply. 

3. Weir 897: — ‘Tt can scarcely be meant that the element of doubt 
is the governing point.” This means doubt cannot convert dissimilar 
offence into offences of the same kind* 

VIL— Sentences 

1. If the trial is illegal there can be no conviction and no sentence. 
If it is legal, then the case must be considered from two aspects depend- 
ing uponhvhether the transaction is the same or different. 

2. There is one acquittal and three convictions, and there are three 
sentences ; one on each conviction. 

3. Now if the transactions are the sazne^ there cannot be two sente- 
nces on 124 A, but one sentence only according to Section 7 of the 
Penal Code. See illustrations also. Furthermore if the charge on 124A and 
153 A are alternative under Section 236 there could be only ozze convi- 
ction and one sentence and that too for the offence of 153 A only under 
Section 72 of the Penal Code. There cannot be 3 sentences, not even 
two, but only one sentence and only one punishment not exceeding two 
years^ imprisonment. 

4. If the transactions are not the same but distinct then. 

. (e) The acquittal on 153 A on fist article is a bar to the trial 
on 124- A of the first article under Section 403 Clause 2; 
if Sections 124 A and 153 A are alternative under Section 
236 as the Prosecution contends. 

True the order was passed after the end of the trial on 
124^A, but this is only formal. In substance that was 
decided before the trial on 124 A commenced. 

There can be no punishment on 124 A, for, if the article 
taken as a whole^ constitutes the offence of 153 A as found 
by the Jury nothing is left for 124A, and therefore there 
can be no conviction or sentence on 124 A or vice versa. 
It is GOfitended by the Prosecution that the article taken 
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as a _ whole constitutes the offence of 124 A and and it 
IS simultaneously contended that taken as a whole it 
constitutes the offence of 153 A. This is incomprehen- 
sible, but be it as it may, if the whole is thus absorbed 
by 124A , how can there be any conviction on 153 A and 
<.’tcc jersa. But if there be a conviction there should 
be one punishment only and that only on the charo-e 
of 153 A according to Section 72 I. P. Code. ^ 

Again if the contention be upheld that ^ Section 153 a' is char<^ed 
akeinatively under Section 236 tAen the punishment must be regulated\v 
Section of the Penal Code. Therefore the minimum punishment only 
could be given. Transportation for 3 3 -ears is illegal under Section 7 ?^ 
inch more so is both transportation and fine separately. 

Rule Absolute, 

illegal sentence would be good ground for a declaration that the "ase 

down Jor appeal to the Prh y 

-mrakfir ‘-n ‘ 150 and also at page 535) :i- 

b^a diS-ardT/the^ proceedings unless it be shown that 

oy a disregard of the form of legal process or by some violation of the 

pnnciples of natural justice or substantial and grave injustice was 

. . pee Iv. R. 12 App. Cas, 459 j. According to Sir Charles Farran 

00 = Important quespon of Law or want of jurisdiction would be a fit 

ase for appeal. This is unquestionably an important question of law" 

ess corrected the illegal joinder would create a precedent that would 

divert the law into new channels and prove prejudicial to the accuSd in 

other cases and open the door to grave mischiefs and serious miscTrdale 

akote^' process is disregarded by the mode of trial 

pted. If the tnal is illegal the convictions and sentences are illeo-al 
o enforce them IS to violate the principles of natural justice. A dav’s 
etention m ]ail is unjust. But there is no means of remedvino-* it e-roJnf 

SSn “““ within “the mTe of 

Court the jorisdiction of the 

'“haro'es Thprf» i<s n o power to try a man on such a misjoinder of 
^aarges. There is no conviction. The Court is not even cornneW P 

LSsionof tre^hfo-wtdb'^^?'^^^^ It is also desirable to obtain the 
of an Appeal Co^rtL s^S an the establishment 

easier now. There is therefore substantial and gravJ i^Sce 

.good reasons for a declaration that this is a fit case fnr iPrJeoi ■ 

enable the Privy Council to deterTtiin,=. ^ 

injustice has been done to the petitioner. ^ grave and substantial 

_ VIIL— Same Transactiou. 

This term is nowhere defined in the Code, 

as to S^referrfd^tPP*^ of facts so connected together 

s to be relerred to by a single name, as a crime, a contract a wronb- cr 

^'See Cuniniham 

acts conShnS^tL on authority to determine whether the alleged 

acts constitute the same transaction or not. The expresstion is vague 
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Ca J.: — Tliis assumes that offences of the same kind means acts tailing 
under more than one Section. 


Mr. R. — There can be no doubt about it. S. 234 allows charges under 
three acts to be joined. It does not matter ' w^hat offences the different acts 
give rise to, so long as all the acts give rise exactly to the same offences. If 
two acts come under one section, they can be joined. It does not matter 
if one of these comes also under another section. And there Section 235 
comes to the help in regard to each of these two acts and the offences they 
■give rise to. 

o 


Counsel argued that the language of 235 and 236 showed that one act 
could give liseto several offence?^ The charges made could, therefore, be 


m * 'll ^ 


vaiiar 


[y joined and the Code provided that the Jury must give a verdict on 
each of the charges. Counsel quoted passages from the article showing 
that they may come within 124 A. or tinder 153 A. There Section 236' 
C. ?. Code providing for alternate charges applied. 


J, Batchelor — S. 235 contemplates more than one offence arising out 
of one act. S. 236 contemplates only one out of tv/o offences, which precisely 
being a matter of doubt. It seems to me that the charges fall under both S» 
124A. and 153 and I would proceed under S. 235 and not S. 236 at all. 


Counsel then referred to S. 237 and said that this section also could 

appiV. The Accused could have been conmeted of 153 A even though he 
had not been charged thereunder. So then really he was not prejudiced.. 
There was no substantial violation of law. Ingenuity had been exercised to 

show irregularities . But that was not enough to justify leave for appeal. 
There was uo damage done to the prisoner, no injustice. Counsel said that 
h-s suggestion was that the joinder of 153 A and 124 A was really 

valid under section 235, second part. The decision of Mr. J. Caudavarka'r 
in the Hmd Swarajya case supported the view he, Mr. Robortson, had 

taken. It was really unnecessary to have conrdeted under S. 153 A 
after convicting under S. 124 A. But it was not illegal. Counsel also quoted 

from Mr. J. Heaton’s Judgment in the case’ in support of his contention 
that what had occurred in the case of Mr. Tilak was only an irregularitv. 
Counsel quoted cases to show that the Privy Council had declined to allow 

appeals merely for violation of formal rules etc. As to sentences, Mr. 
Robertson argued that they were immaterial unless the whole trial was to 

be held to be vitiated and therefore null and void. The Judge, J. Davar, 
had given reasons for the sentence awarded. The Privy Council would not 
interfere merely to lessen the sentence. 

Mr. Baptista having briefly replied to the argument of Mr. Robertson 
the Chief Justice intimated that their Lordships would give a written 
judgment in the case- 



On Tuesday tlie 8th September the Chief Justice delivered the 
Judgment of the Court at 11-30 A. M. by which the rule Jiisi was dis- 
cliarged, and Mr. Tilak’s application for a certificate for leave toappealtotae 
Privy Council was rejected. Tke following is the text of the Judgment. 


Emperor 1 

> High Court Crown Side. 

V/s ) 

Bal Gangadhar Tilak. 

Coraiii : — -Scott C. J. and Batchelor J. 

(Judgment delivered by Scott C. J.) 8th September 1908. 


This is a rule granted by us on a petition for a certificate that the 
decision of the Judge and Jury in the case of Emperor v/s B. G. Tilak is a 
fit subject for appeal to His Majesty in Council. 

Before granting the rule we required Counsel for the Petitioner to 
specify the grounds upon which he was prepared to support his application. 
He then argued that a certificate should be granted as prayed for each of 
the reasons specified in para 32 to 35 of the Petition. After hearing his 
arguments we decided that it was unnecessary to call on the Crown to show 
cause upon any points except points fhj, (s) & (t) oi para 32 of the 

Petition and we accordingly granted a rule upon those points. 


The rule has now been argued. We can only grant the required certh 
Scate if in our opinion the case is a fit one for appeal. The test of fitness 
is furnished by various decisions of the Judicial Committee which show the 
circumstances under which they will entertain appeals in Criminal Cases. 
It is sufficient to refer to In re Carew 1897, A. C. page 719 and Dinizulu 
v/s Attorney- General of Zuhcland^ 61 C. J. page 740 in both of which the 
Judgment was delivered by Lord Halsbury. In the former case the rule 
was stated thus : — Tt is only necessary to say that, save in very except- 
ional cases, leave to appeal in respect of a Criminal investigation is not grant- 
ed by this Board.’ The rule is accurately stated in the course of the argument : 
hire Dillet 12 A. C. page 459. ‘ Her Majesty will not review or interfere 

with the course of Criminal proceedings unless it is shown that by a disregard 
of the forms of legal process or by some violation of the principles of natural 
justice or otherwise substantial and grave injustice has been done.’ In 
the latter case the Eord Chancellor said:— It appears to them that nothing 
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could be more destructive to the administration of Criminal Justice than a 
sort of notion that any criminal case which was tried in any Colony from 
which an appeal lay to this Committee can be brought here on appeal, not 
upon the broad grounds of some departure from the principles of natural 
justice but because some form or technicality has not been sufficiently ob- 
sensed. That is a principle which they believe never has been permitted, 
and never, they trust, will be permitted. ” Therefore before granting the 
certificate asked for we must be satisfied that there is reasonable ground for 
thinking that grave and substantial injustice may have been done by reason 
of some departure from the principles of natural justice. 

We are not sitting as Court of error. It is not for us to decide whether 

sdcn injustice has in fact been done. We have to be satisfied that a reason- 
able case has been made out. 


The Petitioner was tried before Davar J. and a Special Jury on a Charge 
framed under Section 124A, Indian Penal Code, in respect of an article 
published in the Kesari of which he was Editor and Proprietor on the 12th 
of aiay 1908 and on another charge under Section 124A and one under 
Section 153A in respect of an article in the Kesari of the 9th June 1908.' 
He^was found guilty and sentenced on each of the first and second charges 
to 3 years’ transportation and on the third charge to a fine of Rs. 1000. 

It is now argued tnat the trial was ifiegal as being in contravention of 
me^provisions of Section 233 Criminal Procedure Code, which lays down 
taat evety distinct offence shall be a separate charge and every such 

caarge shall be tried separately except in the cases mentioned in the Sec- 
tions 234, 235, 236 and 239. 


p. Accused was originally charged separately before the ChieJ 

°° Sections 124 A and 153 A in 

4 Tf T a*' Sections in 

e-a-speci, Oi the article of the 9th June, 

sets o^chTrteT^'''"'^ 

’ 4.1^ Sessions Court ( as ajipears from the notes of the official 

SpSn^rJr Advocate General 
the four ob ^ P^'^^^cution asked that the Accused should be tried on 
of tbo , one trial, contending that the article forming the subject 

one transS^ ^ certein other articles intermidiate in point of time formed 
tSfSom?h“- f charged had aU been committed and 

Procedure Code permissible under Section 235 f 1 J Criminal 

consolStfl H earned Judge objected that if the charges were 

d there would be four charges. The Advocate General then 
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he would not put the Accused up on the charge tinder Section 153 A in 
respect of the first article. 

The incensed who conducted his own case with the assistance of several 
well-known lawyers objected, first that there was no provision of the Code 
by which different charges could be amalgamated as proposed ; and secondly 
that though the articles Vv ere in the course of the same transaction yet they 
formed different subjects altogether and it would be more convenient to have 
them tried separately, and confusing if they were taken together; that 
Sections 234 and 235 were permissive while section 233 was imperative;' 
that the articles were separate articles dealing with seperate aspects of the 
cpiestion and did not form part of one transaction. Eventua% the learnedf 
Judge said he thought it would be extremely desirable and in the interest of 
the Accused himself that there should be one trial and that the whole 
question should be before one Jury. The Accused under Section 233 was 
entitled to be tried seperately unless the provisions of Sections 234, 235 
and 236 come into operation. He had grave doubts as to the applicability 
of Section 235 as there would be some difficulty in holding that seperate 
newspaper articles written week after week would come under the same 
transaction, but he had no difficulty in ordering the trial under Section 234 
p>rovided the charges did not exceed three. 

The trial then commenced on three charges, one underlSection 124Aon 
the article of the 12th May and one under Sectionl24 A and another under 
Section 153A on the article of the 9 th June with the result above stated; 

After the verdict and before sentence the Accused applied that certain 
points should be reser\'ed and referred under Section 484 Criminal Procedure 

Code, for the decision of the Full Bench, The points mentioned are included 
in the points raised in the present Petition, The judge however declined to 
reserve any] points. 

Dealing now with the legal arguments addressed to us that the trial 
was altogether unlawful as having been in contravention of the terms of 
Section 233 it is apparent that the argument involves two assumptions ( 1 ) 
that the offences charged were not committed by the same person in a series 
of acts so connected together as to form the same transaction and therfore 
did not fall within the scope of Section ‘ 235(1 ) ; (2) “that the exceptions 
mentioned in Section 233 are mutually exclusive. The justification for the 
first assumption is by no means apparent. Besides the preliminaiy^ discussion 
tipon the points to which we have alread}^ referred we note that at the trial 
in addition to the article of the 12 th May and the 9th June other articles and 
notes published by the accused in the'^^^an from the 12th May to the 9th June 
inclusive were put in (Ex. E to Ij. the Judge in his Charge to the Jury 
pointed out that the subject of aU the articles including those of the charge 
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was and tile advent of the bomb. The Accused himself when opening his 
efence read to the Court a written statement in -which he stated that the 
c arged articles were part of a controversy in which he had endeavoured 
to maintain and defend his views in regard to the political reforms required 
9 ^ Present day. In this connection we may also refer to 'paragraph 

^ o t e Petition now before us. we think, therefore, that there are good resoiis 

z if placed before us by the Advocate-General that the charges 

all fall within the scope of Section 235 (1) . 


^ Assuming, however, that the Advocate General’s contention just referred 
to IS unsustainable, the Petitioner has still to make good the second assunip- 
^on \iz, that^the exceptions mentioned in section 233 are mutually exclusive. 
The words ox the Section do not favour this \iew. If it has been intended 
that section 235 (2) or 236 should not be made use of in co-operation with 
section u34- this intention could have been easily expressed. If the exceptions 
are^ mutually exclusive the provisions of the section 236 or 237 could never 
be invoked to prevent a miscarriage of justice arising from a failure to make 

good aU the details of a charge joined with two other charges under 
Section 234. 

Por example, if A were charged with three ^hefts in a building within the 
3^ea^ and the evidence established that in one case the theft was committed 
on the xoof and not in the building the Accused could not be convicted of 
simple theft under the powers conferred by Se-tion 237 because the applica- 
tion of Section 236 w^ould be negativeec by the mere fact of the joint trial 
under Section 234. 


We find it difficult to believe that the legislature intended that a joint 
nial of three offences under Section 234 should prevent the Prosecution 
liOm^ establishing at the same trial the minor or alternative degrees of 
criminality involved in the acts complained of. For these reasons we think 
that the exceptions are not necessarily exclusive and that sections 235 (2) 
and 236 may be resorted to in framing additional charges where trial is of 
*L-hree offences of the same kind committed within the year. 

It is of course possible for ingenuity to suggest cases in which the fuU 

exercise by the Court of the permissive powers conferred by the Section 

which we have been dicussing may produce embarrassment. In such cases 

t e iscretionary power of ^he Court still remains to decline to avail itself of 
its full powers. 

The view which commends itself to ns was also taken by another Bench 
o t e Court in the recent case of Imperator v/s TribhowandasPnrshotamdas. 
In out opWon the learned Judge at the trial fthough he appears to have 
over ooked Section 234 (2) ) might have allowed the trial to proceed on all 

lour charges without violating the provisions of the law. 
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If we now for tlie purpose of argument assume tliat tlie Petitioner has 
established the second assumption also, we have still to be satisfied that 
resonable grounds exist for thinking that grave and substantial injustice may 
have been done at the trial before we can grant the certificate. As we under- 
stood the argument on the rule, it is not contended that injustice has been 
done except in so far as the alleged disregard of the provisions of the Crimi- 
nal Procedure Code in itself constitutes an injustice but we were urged tc^ 
grant the certificate as the case would be important as a precedent. 

We“ do not think the A'^'^'sed was in any way prejudiced by what 
took place at the trial. An Accused person may, it is clear, be properly 
tried and comncted in one trial under Section 124 A or Sec. 153 
A on charges framed on three disconnected articles. How then can it be said 
that grave and substantial injustice has been done by the arraignment and 
conviction of the Accused on three cognate charges in respect of only two 
(and those not disconnected ) articles? 

As regards the question raised by para 33 (s) and (t} of the Petition 
with respect to the number of separate sentences imposed, the Juiy* found 
Accused guilty of three distinct offences and the Judge awarded a punishment 
for them which in the aggregate is much below the maximum punishment 
allowed for one of the offences under Section 124 A. There has, therefore^, 
been no \dolatioii of the provisions of Section 71 of the Indian Penal Code, 

For the above reasons we discharge the Rule. Before leaving the 
case, however, we think it right to point out that the Advocate-General 
according to the note of the official shorthand writer stated that the charges 
under Section 124A and l53A would be treated as being alternative charges, 
or charges framed in order to^meet the possibility of one other set of facts 
being proved, in which case each offence might or might not be proved. 
This may mean either that the second and third charges fell under Section 
235 (2 ) or that they fell under Section 23b. The charges as framed were 
not expressed to be in the alternative and the verdict of guilty was given 
in respect of each charge separately. There w^as, we think, nothing illegal 
ill this ; but it was the intention of the Crown that the second and third 
charges should only operate alternatively. The result intended can now" be 
arrived at by the excerise by the Government of its pow-ers under Chapter 
29 of the Criminal Procedure Code in respect of the sentence imposed 
under Section 153 A upon the third charge. 

(Sd) B. Scott, 

(Sd) S. J. Batchelor. 

i 

Certified to be a true copy. 

This 10th day of September 1908^ 

(Sd) M. R. Jardine 
Clerk of the Crowm, 



SANCTION TO PROSECUTE. 


A, H. S. 

24-6-08, 




snder section 196 of the Code of Criminal Procedure 1898 His Excellency 
the GoTernor in Council is pleased order Herbert George Gell, Commissioner 
of Police Bombay or such Police officer as may be deputed by Mm for this 
purpose to make a complaint against Ba Gangadhar Tilak, editor and proprietoi oi 
the Kesari, a weekly Vernacular nevvspaper of Poona in respect of an article, 
headed^ the ‘'Couniri/s printedat columns 4 and 5 page 4, and columns, 

and 2 page 5 of the issue of the said newspaper dated the 12th May 1908 under 
section 124 A of the Indian Penal Code and any other Section of the said Code 
( including Section 153 A. ) which may be found to be applicable to the case. 


Dated 


Bombay] 






3rd 




} 

908. j 


By order of His Excellency, 
the Governor in Council. 

( Sd. ) H. QUINN, 

Acting Secretary to Government, 

Judicial Department. 


■A 


P. T. 0. 

Pursn?4nt to the within written order, I hereby depute Superintendent Sloane 
I ihejv. division, Bombay City Police, to make the complaint therein referred. 


Head Police Oihce. 


Bombay, 24th June 1908. 


‘ J 3 


( Sd. ) H. 6. GELL. 
Comiaissioner of Police, 

Bombay. 
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Ex. B. 

SANCTION TO PROSECUTE. 


2 i - 6 “- 08 . 

UHcler section 196 of the Code of Criminal Procedure 1898 His Excellency 
tiae Governor in Conncil is pleased to order Herbert George GelL Commissioner 
of Police Bombay, or snch Police oflScer as may be deputed by Mm for this 
purpose to make a complaint against Bal Gangadhar Tilak, editor and proprietoi 
of the Kesari^ a Aveekly Vernacular newspaper of Poona in respect of an article, 
headed These remedies are not lasting ” printed at columns 2, 3 and 4 of page 4 
of the issue of the said newspaper dated the 9th June 1908 under section 124 A 
of India Penal Code and any other Section of the said Code ( including Section 
153 A, ) which may be found to be applicable to the case. 

By order of His Excellencv 

Dated Bombay 1 Governor in CounciL 

\ 

the 26tli June 1908.X ( Sd. ) H. QUIlSiX. 

Acting Secretary to Government^, 

Judicial Department, 


P, T. O, 




Pursuant to the within written order, I hereby depute Superintendent Sican 
of the^K, Divison, Bombay City Police, to make the complaint therein referred. 


Head Police office, 

Bombav. 27 June 1908. 
* 


(Sd. ) H. G. GELL, 
Commissioner of Police, 

Eombav^ 


1 
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Ex. C, 


Stamp Es. 25, 
“ Ee. 1. 


{Tmmlation of tJte Maratlti lerjcler printed in colurnns 4 and -5 of page 4 and 
columns 1 and 2 of page 5 of the issue of the Kesari neivspaper^ dated 12th 
3Iag I90S, and having a footnote, as translated, ‘■'This neus^japcr, axis ■pjrinfed 

and puhlished. at the ‘Kesari’ Printing Press, No. 486, Naragan Petli Poona 

hy Bal Gangadhar TUalc^') 


THE COUNTRY’S MISFORTUNE ! I 

No one will fail to feel uneasiness and sorrow on seeing that India, a countrv 
which by its Tery nature is mild and peace-loving, has begun to be in the condi- 
tion of European Russia. Furthermore, it is indisputable that (the fact of) two 
innocent white ladies having fallen victims to a bomb at Muzzafferpore will 
specially inspire many with hatred against the poople belonging to the party of 
rebels. That many occurrences of this kind have taken place in European Russia 
and are taking place even now, is a generally known historical fact. But we did 
no think that the political situation in India would, in such a short time, reach its 

W-[ ] r Printed in En^iisb obstinacy and perver- 

witi paiLes., . (l^-eancracy) (a) 

of our country would (so soon) inspire with utter 

disappointment the young generation solicitous for the advancement of their 

r,n nr • • countrj and impel them so soon to (follow) the 

orutable]. rebellious path. Bat the dispensations of God are 

extraordinary (i). It does not appear from the 

statements of the persons arrested in connection with the bomb explosion case at 

[ 6- ] [ Bad, ivioked ; a person M^zzafferpore, that the bomb was thrown through 

leading a bad Iife,j individual or simply 

owing to the action of some badmash {c) madcap. 
Even Ivhudiram, the bomb -thrower, himself feels sorry that two innocent ladies 
of Mr. Kennedy’s family fell victims (to it) in place of Mr. Kingsford; 
whatj^ then, should be said of others ? It is plain from the statements of those 
identical young gentlemen, who took this work in hand by founding a secret 
society, that they were fully aware that it was not possible to cause British rule- 
to disappear from this country, by such monstrous deeds. ' None of the arrested 
persons have stated that the mere establishment of a secret society at the present 
time would do away with the oppressive official class. Some of the Anglo — Indian 
journalists have^ cast ridicule on these young men by insolently asking the question 
Will the English riile disappear by the manufacture of a hundred muskets or 


[ 6' ] [ Bad, wicked ; a person 
leading a bad life, j 


J L 


leading a bad life. ] 


ten or five bombs ? ” But we have to suggest to the said editors that this is not 
a subject for ridicule. The young Bengali gentlemen, who perpetrated those 
terrible things, do not belong to the class of thieves or badmashes (c) • had that 

been so, they v;onld not also have made statements 
Bad, wieke i; a person frankly to the Police, as ( they have done ) now» 

Though the secret society of the young generation 
of Bengal may have been formed like ( that of ) the 
Russian rebels for the secrect assassination of the authorities, it plainly 
appears from their statements that it has been formed not for the sake of 
self-interest but owing to the exasperation produced by the autocratic exercise 
of pov’er by the unrestrained and powerful white official class. It is known 
to all that the mutinies and revolts of the nihilists, that frequently occur 
even in Russia, take place for this very reason; and, looking (at the matter) 
from this point of vievc, ( one ) is compelled to say that the same state of things, 
which has been brought about in Russia by the oppression of the official 


class composed of their own countrymen, has now been inaugurated in 
India in consequence of the oppression practised by alien officers. There is 
none who is not aw^ere that the might of the British Government is as vast 


and unlimited as that of ihe Russian Government. But rulers wffio exercise 
unrestricted power must always remember that there is also a limit to the 
patience of humanity. Since ihe partition of Bengal, the minds of the Bengalis 
have become most exasperated, and all their efiorts to get the said partition 
cancelled by lawful means (have) proved fruitless; and it is known to the 
ovorld that even Pandit Morley, or now Lord Morley, has given a flat refusal 
to their { request ). Lnder these circumstances, no one in the world, except the 
wh ite officials, inebriated with the insolence of authority, will think that not 


[or proceed 
•comtJ'it excesses. ] 


even a very few of the people of Bengal should be- 
come turn-headed and (d) feel inclined (d) to commit 
excesses. Experience shows that even a cat shut up 


in a house rushes with vehemence upon the person who confines ( it there ) and 
tries to kill him. That being the case, the Bengalis, no matter however power- 
less they might be thought to be, are human beings; and should not the official 
ciafcb have lemembered that, exactly like those of other men, the feelings of the 
Bengalis, ( too ), are liable to become fierce or mild as occasion demands ? It is 
true that India having now been for many years under the sway of alien rulers 
the fire, spirit or vehemence natural to the Indian people have to a great extent 
cooled down; but under no circumstances can this vehemence or indignation 
descend to zero degree and freeze altogether. Old or experienced leaders can, 
isO lar as they themselves are concerned, keep this indignation permanently 
within certain prescribed limits with the help of ( their ) experience or ( mature ) 
thought, but it is impossible for all the people of the country thus to 
keep their spirit, indignation or irritability always within such bounds; 
nay, it may even be said without hesitation that the inhabitants of that 
country in which it is possible for this feeling of indignation to always remain 
thus within prescribed bounds, are destined to remain perpetually iu slavery. It 
is not that our rulers are not aware of this principle. English statesmen 
have settled the lines of British policy, fully bearing in mind that British 


o 


rule in this conntrj is alien and of the people of a different religions faith. 
When one country rules over another^ the principal aim of the rulers is self- 
interest alone; but the extent of such self-interest is bounded in such a wa^^ 
that the subjects might not get exasperated. What is called statesmanship 
consists onl^? in this; and this very thing has been designated enlight- 

ened self-interst ( a ) by some English authors. 

[ u]— [ ] [ Printed in English British rule in India has been carried on on this 

■within parenthesis.] very principlOj but the great mistake that is 

being committed in that ( connection ) is that the 

English official class does not at all take the advice or opinion of the subjects 
or their leaders in the matter of our administration. The whole contract 
of settling in what the "welfare of the subjects consists and in "what their loss 
consists has been taken by the white official class in their own hands. And 
they are vain enough to think in this wise. — ' Whatever thing we might do or 
whatever policy we might decide upon in (the light of) our wisdom or enlight- 
ened self-interest, must alone be uncomplainingly accepted as beneficial to 
themselves by the people of India and they must invoke a blessing upon us 
( for the same But owning to the spread of Western education, it is 
not now possible for this condition to last (any longer). However enlight- 
ened the self-interest of the rulers might be, India must still be a loser 
thereby; and in order to prevent this loss the power in the hands ot 
the white official class must gradually come into our hands ; there is no 
other alternative ; such is now the view of many people in India and it is 
gaining ground. Such an impression being ultimately injurious to the ruling 
official class, the white official class here has become eager to suppress completely 
the writings, speeches or other means which produce that impression ; and if 
they had been able to drive the car of the entire administration solely according 
to their own views, many oppressive enactments like the Prevention of ( fe edi- 
tions ) Meetings Act would by this time have been passed, and India would fuiIy 
have become another Eussia. But the experienc gained from history, democratic 
public opinion in England and the awakening caused throughout the whole conti- 
nent of Asia by the rise of an oriental nation like that of Japan have come in the 
way of the oppressive policy of our white official class and have imposed some 
restrictions on their imperial (autocratic) sway. However, the desire of the people 

gradually to obtain the rights of Stvara^yci ( e ) is 
[£? ] ( Lit. one’s own rule or growing stronger and stronger, and if they do not 
government; aelfgovernment. ) get rights by degrees, as desired by them, then some 

people at least out of the subject popuiation, 
being filled with indignation or exasperation, will not fail to embark upon the com- 
mission of improper or horrible deeds recklessly. The Honourable Mr. Gokhale 
himself had, in the course of one of his speches in the Supreme Legislative 
Gouncil, given a hint of this very kind to our Grovernment in the presence of 
the Viceroy; and when Lala Lajpatrai was deported without trial and the 
proclamation (? ordinance) about the prevention of meetings promulgated, other 
native editors of newspapers also had, like ourselves, plainly given the Govern- 
ment to understand that if they resorted in that manner to oppressive Russian 
methods (of administration), then the Indian subjects, too, would be compelled 





to imitate, partially at least, (the methods of) the Russian subjects! ‘As you. 
sow, so yon reap’ is a well-known maxim. For rulers to tell their subjects 
We shall practise whatever oppression we like, deport anyone we choose without 
trial, partition any province we like, stop any meeting we choose, or prosecute 
any one we like for sedition and send him to jail; (but) you, on your part 
should silently endure all those things and should not allow your indignation, 
exasperation or vehemence to go beyond certain limits,” is to show to the world 
that they do not know common human nature. Most of the Anglo-Indian 
newspaper editors have committed this very mistake when writing on the 
Sluzzaferpore affair. They have brought a charge against the Indian leaders 
that it was by the very writings or speeches of the said leaders who passed severe 
comments on the high-handed or contumacious conduct of the English official 
class, that the present terrible situation was brought about; and they have next 
made a recommendation that Government should henceforth place greater 
restrictions upon the speeches, writings or movements of these leaders. In our 
■pinion, this suggestion is most silly. Just as when a dam built across a river 
logins to give way owing to the flood caused by excessive rain, the blame for 
t 6^ (mishap) should be thrown on the rain and not on the flood, even so, if in 
society there is any transgression of legal bounds in a few cases owing to the 
iscontent or exasperation engendered by the oppressive acts of an irresponsible 
and unrestrained official class, the blame or the responsibility for it must be 
plMedonthe policy of the unrestricted official class alone. Take any man you 
-ii^e; it is true that he does not see his real state. The crores of people, revolving 

round the earth’s axis along with the earth itself, think that (it is) the world 

they themselves. But wise men should, instead of 
a mg into such a delusion, find out the true reason of any particular thing and 
■ ireet their attention to it. It is no use striking idly and continually a ( piece 
0 ) rope a ter calling it a snake. The rule of the autocratic, unrestricted 
and irresponsible white official class in India is becoming more and more 
anbearable to the people. All thoughtful men in India are putting forth 
efrorts in order that this rule or authority, instead of remaining with 
the said official class, should come into the hands of the representatives 
of the subject people. Some think that this thing can be accomplished by 
supplicating this intoxicated official class itself, or by petitioning the Govern- 
ment in England w'ho exercise supervision over it. Some others think this 
improbable, and they have persuaded themselves into the notion that, in accord- 
ance with the maxim, ‘the month does not open unless the nose is stopped ’, 

unless a spoke is put somewhere into ( the wheels of ) the car ( of the admini- 
OTation ) of the^ present rulers, their desired object will not be accomplished. 
The opinion of this^ party is that whatever may be w-anted ( by them ) should be 
plainly stated and it should he obtained by ( following ) the path of ( passive ) 
resistance. But to say that not even a single man out of the thirty crores (of 
people ) in the country should go beyond these two paths in the paroxysm of the 
indignation or exasperation produced by this oppressive system of Government, is 
like saying that the indignation or exasperation of the thirty crores of the 
nhabitants of India must always necessarily remain below a certain degree 
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And it is impossible to fix sucli a iimii for the whole country* Just as a man 
who cherishes a desire or mahes an effort tnat when the sun in summer reaches 
the meridian the arid country in Marwar should remain as cool as Darjiling or 
Simla, must fail ( to secure his object ), similarly it is vain to entertain a desire 
or to make an effort that the indignation, exasperation or vehemence produced 
in the minds of the subjects by an unpopular system of administration should 
2’emain necessarily within a certain limit at all times and in ail places. Ii there 
is any lesson to be learnt by our rulers from the Muzzafferpore bomb affair and 
from the statements of the young gentlmen implicated in it^ it is this alone; and 
w^e humbly take permission to bring this very thing again and again to their 
notice. We are aware that our Government will, by assuming a stern aspect 
(and) by the adoption of harsh measures, be able to stop immediately outrages 
like the one that occurred at Muzzafferpore. But even if such means be necessary 

at the present time to maintain peace, still that will not completely remove 
the root of the disease, and so long as the disease in the body has not been 

rooted out, no one will be able to guarantee that if a boil in one part (of the 
body) is cut away, another wall not develop again in some other part. It is the 
King’s and the subjects’ greac misfortune that such times should befall a mild 
country like India which is naturally loyal and averse to horrible deeds. There 
is no difference of opinion that those who are responsible for the maintenance of 
peace in the country should immediately stop outrages of this kind on their coming 
to light, but the remedies that are to be adopted with a view lo prevent the 
repetition of such horrible calamities should only be adopted with foresight and 
consideration. It is now plain that not only has the system of Government in 
India become unpopular but also that the prayer made many times by the people 
for the reform of that system having been refused, even some educated people 
forgetting themselves in the heat of indignation have begun to embark 
upon the perpetration of improper deeds. Men of equable temperament and of 
reason in the nation will not approve of such violence; nay, there is even a 
possibility that in consequence of such violence increased oppression will be 


practised upon the people for some time (to come) instead of its being stopped. 
But a glance at the recent history of Russia will show that such excesses or 
acts of violence are not at all stopped by subjecting the people to increased 
oppression. It is true that in order to acquire political rights efforts 
are required to be made for several successive generations and those 
eixorts, too, are required to be made peacefully, steadily, persistently 
and constitutionally! But while such efforts are being made who vdll 


guarantee that no person whatever in society will go out of control? And 
as such guarantee cannot be given, how would it be reasonable to say that 
air persons 'who put forth efforts for acquiring political rights are seditious? 
This is what we do not understand. Just as it is difficult to lay 
down a restriction that not even a tear or two must fall from the eyes of 
a man while his heart has become sorely afflicted by sorrow in the same manner 



is vain to expect that the unrestricted method of administration, under \v 



India is being ruled over in a high-handed and reckless manner, should become 


only so far unbearable to the people that no one should beeonie unduly exas- 
perated and resort to excesses on that . account. It. may -.be 'said' that, .with the. 
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[/..] ( InflicMag upon one’s 
person some in; ary in 
order to bring evil or blame 
upon another. ) 


exception of some few individuals, the educated and uneducated classes in ih 
country are not as yet prepared to transgress lawful or constitutional limits: 
nay. even such a desire has not risen in their minds. Under such circum- 
stances to throw the responsibility of the horrible Muzzaffierpore affair on 
tiiat class is adding insult to injury. It cannot he that these things are not 
understood^ by a wuse Government of the twentieth century, but the into.xication 
ol unrestricted authority and the earnest desire to benefit one’a own country- 
men is so extraordinary that even wise men become blind thereby on certain 
occasions. The calamitous occasion which has befallen India at the present 
time is of this very kind. There is no possibility of the structure of British rule 
giving way m consequence of the murder of high white officers. If one passes 
away a second will come in his place, if the second passes away a third will 
succeed, there is no one whatever so foolish as not to understand this. Bur 
Government should take this lesson from the Muzzafferpore affair that the minds 
c (persons) out of the young generation have begun to turn towards violence 

on seeing that all ^peaceful agitation for the acquisition of political rights has 
failed, just as a deer attacks a hunter, totally regardless of its own life, after all 
means of protection have been exhausted. No sensible man will approve of 
this excess or sinful deed. But it is impossible not only for the subjects but 

even for the King to avoid or to totally stop this 
traga ( / ) of desperation, and traga (/) really speak-* 
ing is at all times tke result only of a climax of 
exasperation and despair. True statemanship, it 

ke said, consists, indeed in not allowing these 
things to reach such' an extreme or (critical) stage, and this is the very policy 

^ a:^ candidly and plainly suggestiog to Goyernmant on the present occasion, 
/e 'uiO not chink that vs'e have done the whole of our duty as subjects by 

humbly informing Government that the affair that occurred at Muzzafferpore 
Waa horrible and that %ve vehemently condemn or repudiate it. All heartily 
oesire that such improper things should not take place and that none from 
amongst the subjects should have an occasion to resort to such extremes. But at 
Sach a time it must also he necessarily considered how far the ruling official 
QidBB should^ by utterly disregarding this desire of the subjects, try their patience 
to the uttermost ; otherwise it will not be possible to maintain cordial relations 
between the rulers and the subjects and to carry on smoothly the business of 
either, We have already said above that the Muzafferpore aft’air was not 
proper (and) that it was regrettable. But if the causes w^hich give rise to it 
lemain permanent in future exactly as they are at present, then in our opinion 
it is ,not possible that such terrible occurrences will stop altogether; 
and it is for this very reason that we have on this very occasion suggested 
to Government the measures which should be adopted in order to put a stop 
altogether to such undesirable occurrences. The time has, through our 
misfortune, arrived when the party of ‘ Nihilists, ^ like that which has arisen in 
Eussia, Germany, France and other countries, will now rise here. To avoid this con- 
tingency, to |)revent the growth of this poisonous tree is altogether in the hands of 
Government. These abscesses affecting the country wiH never be j)ermanently cured 
by oppression or by harsh measures. Reform of the administration is the only 
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medicine to be administered internally for this disease; and if the official class 
does not make use of that medicine at this time then it mnst be considered a 
great misfortune of all of us. The Government official class may perhaps dislike this 
writing of ours^ but we cannot help it; for, as a poet has said, words both sweet and 
beneficial or hard to obtain. What w^e have said above is, in our opinion, true and 
reasonable and beneficial also to both the rulers and the subjects in the end.If in spite 
of this, our writing proves to be of no use, it must be considered a great misfortune 
of the country. What else? And w^hen once a misfortune overtakes (one) who can 
tell what calamities will befall (him) in future? No one desires calamities or diffi- 
culties; but sometimes God does not leave it in our hands to avoid them. The pre- 
sent affair is becoming one of this sort; and if the Government official class do not 
recognize this fact, what can w^e do? Our duty extends to the giving of a hint: and 
we are discharging that duty, remembering God and Truth. It is our desire also 
that the state of the country should not become distressful; but at the same time, 
vve must also exercise the right which w-e have of insisting that the present into- 
lerable system of administration should be reformed as soon as possible. It is no 
use being bew-ildered for nothing. We are aware that the white official class or the 
Anglo-Indian journalists will most astutely utilize Muzzafierpore affair to lessen 
the vehemence of our efforts; naj, their self-interest also lies in this. But it is our 
duty to strongly condemn also this perversion of the true state of things by Anglo- 
Indians, while condemning the desperate and suicidal deed perpetrated at Muzzaff- 
erpore. Just as it is the duty of the subjects to assist in preventing the murder of 
ruling officials, so also it is the duty of the rulers to admit (the voice of) public 
opinion into the administration (of the country) according to the present times, 
instead of keeping it (i, 6'., the administration) irresponsible. The scripture laying 
down the duties of kings is declaring at the top of its voice that it is not possible 
for the rilling individuals to forget this duty or to deliberately disregard it and to 
make the subjects only discharge their duties punctiliously; nay, ( it further says 
that this) will be beneficial to neither party. Where this duty is disregarded, there 
the occurrence of calamities, some time or other, like that at Muzzafferpore is 
inevitable. Therefore, if the rulers wish that these undesirable incidents should 
not come to pass, our suggestion to them is that they should in the first instance^ 
impose restrictions upon their own system o£; administration itself, and it is only 
with that object in view that to-day’s article has been written® 

[ His Imperial Majesty’s High Court, Bombay, 

Translator’s Office^ 2nd July 1908.] A true 'Translation. 

N. L. Makker, 

Third Translator... 
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ipfR 3Tn% Wcfim g^tqfcffe <flR?«rr’ ^ cSFrar 

4 1 ^ Ti^'-'ir^ ^i^r. ^i«t 

TO'<fi sif^ 5iteTT?r ^ q^r, ^tr m ras- 

^ tri^ t RfqqK sni. w rf=|% g^-qMR 3 T%r q 

sfsjTq 3n|q,^ 3^ ^fcffTfWR^ 3n|. w ilf^sTRirfr^ 

qTTqr qqER sq55— R^R ^ l^urGs^uci'^cy ) 

^ ^qrqrssimiRT ^ q^R #^r jtrt^t 

5^3Tr 5fiR q^Rf-sTR RifTtR qr^cT qs#. qw qq?qT qfrm qsiff 

3T(f . gfTW??: % qR Rter ^%Rif 1 Risr cfr qqff sqi^fqqqq; |qrq WR 'f^S 
-5T5qR qr^raw ^R ^qRSr, RR qq^^ TORT RTOT- 

^ I%q Ir fq. i%R. q.j R i RT. f^Rcr-cfr fw ^ 

q^RT qrq^ qR RToST qRRiqj ^ ^T<rq qrqfT qi^ qisq 3q|;- qrr ^rnj^r ^qr qiiq 1 
^ ^ 3ji^qi;fr ^qq^Tr ^sq^ | qqq i;rT rr Rq^qi s?^ ^rrY 

TO qr qqrRjT TO ^ qiRT qrfT, I RTfR fR, RR RFRTR 

I I ^7c[4 fj -c|' I 


WRfqR -aq^ tR. ^ ^ 3H?R^ I'^rI qf, srfSRTR'tq^fi , 

qrqqi? ®rq qqR^ ^qqiq# IT2^' l%Rq; sfisT^Rqq qqqrqqq 


” TO 


^RRt “ jq?: qp;r l%qT qfT qTR qfq qR TOq ^T TO qq qqq? 

iqTOR qr tot srstr qqfrq %to ^rit, w qTO^tq to^ st^i'i 
^ 'iqTOTRT Rqq qof. RT ?Rq qR^TT qi q^^ RW %to % 

^T^^RiTOi qqqrqiTO qros qsfq; qq arqtqT tor IlT=R faq|^7 qtfeqi^i 
q^qqR TOqi;T i^ qq%. qq^qt^R TOT fqqrar sh q^ ir r^rctr r^tor 

RTTOqpq srpTORTR gn ^q qRORqjf^qf iqsr 5^^ ^ qqrqkfeTT TO Rf^qq- 

STTW TO RRT RfqqR.'kRTO Trq^'r TOR HTTOTT q?il4(g2 IHTOT RTf, | 

^ TqRqqr TOTO^ ^.%R 3Tl|. 3rf%qR|t ^ If # q qt 

IITO TO qTOTTqjT^qt frro, i qqfq rIr sq^; ^rf^T to q^ Rf|R ^t 

yqqjitiqRTO i^qrq q,%TO qfr to% frrqft rt? qqTrR sTf^qroiro TOq®^ 

Ifl^TOR ITRIR RTR l^qR fTiq^t, RR |RRf RR q^. Rq4 q%qq TO 

RRmqiTO qqq ^rs 3T,f&r Sfqqf%r 3^1 #Rq|^T Jfjf R ^ ^ 
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^T5n=55jr sTTf , fi ;fte 3Tr%4^?T ^mr -^isiSiun^F 

■%fjff ^1%. 4^i i g? r wswt ffr^- ^iimi^^^ gp-6i^7 ar^ sn^r 

5?^ WS<3fT fFcflR ^ ^T% ?rf 51^ ITl^; ^TIFT 

* V. ITS* • O ^ Vr* ♦ (T,* rs • /"s, tK 

^ifT^ 5^i5J, mm arrar ^rpmr c^n^r ar^^cn t 'ai-narnR am. 

/*S. <^* ^ • fS, ♦ ** ^ !■'• 

^5Tm IW^Rf gJTl'c^Jiictia ^IT aM?r SITW 551^^ ^TFS^ c^T aR^HM 

aiw 5R, art an^^BT^pf irr^^fr #=5fT an^raF^rt#*!^ ^^^rfcr ^^RTfr 
^iswT?: ^TTfr. ^nicf #5^ in^n: clw aFn^ •<?il*T arrs^r c^rra 

^iR«?3N'f a^IFT aRTT arg-^rg 5Tlt. IPT #5ITW ^ T%^^ r%#a5 *rTJr% aR?^ 
rPCT €t srrura an^; arn^ ^ ;iig5gt3jfrjR cgT% TRfn%K iRPirg^TR i^wt ^ 3 ^ 
pS i aTFJ^'mRqr 3rf1W^ 3T^ mR % ftf^siFT ^ 3?Tar 5^ 

^ 'TOfr uaii^T 3TiR5T?5rR5f arg^gs r|^ :srar^ aiFra an^ 

^ffr fiT^ arff ’ig; TO ^5Tff iJM ?RT m clwl agr^ ggrTT^ gR 

nr ar^RR ifr^g aro wr rCt. ^■g(f« f%gr toft gsr^jg arggcgg fror igRRR ir 

3§?r:5^Rr w %T%R gqR=agr artg ^RTOT sg?rt %t55; TO ^tcfrg TORgq; 

sNto aTTqgrr 3 tr^, ggrT f%R =EfR ar^r Mr g??: ?rrtot artg gfgrR sM to 
ar^iTO 3g|; f%^|gT aRir fr TOT gTO rMiM tottor agro gf 

RT TOR'te gratTOI TOTSf sTU^M RTTOTO Swiglgfr toIMt arR, art 

TOTgil Rit. aTOTOT gaf^scRg I gR grtrg Rit R^. ^t rto m tor 

gM arrfw TOTO'f aTR | 'RTgR ^gr gaTOMlR RTO pafr gcTOtgf 2R- 

frog anl. tot TOTg 1R=R TOR^ RTO ^^TTOfig TOT^ fIR garocRIRT g-Rg 
fa, arggr; TO RT RT^TOT RR gagegg g TITO aRii TOTg ggl t 5 g %Mt argg. 

ITOfTTOT figgrg r itr. agfg grgiR gTOT^Rf totT Rtr ( enlightened 

seifinterest ) arg gR tto agf. itfgiTR TOtgrg ^rafr gag gpg grgrR g r ggS 
TOl, TO Rfg ajT gtST ggg ani r Ct gg stot fmm sttor gdi-g^l gm f%R gg 
igafr sgTORTRg aggagi gagrocgrM l%wf55 to giR. TOR iM tottR ag^ agf^ 
^'+Rig TOig agf I sggTOiRT gg gw rrt agroRlggfg angRr frgtg to^ ani;. 


r's 


f\ •v* 


TOrg RTR argr ggg ag^ sttitt arnRRT gfTRTOR itot ggrg rt^i^r arr arr 

RS TO, TTOT R R RRR TO I'tltgrgtg'TR RTOTT aTOTOT f|RR TTOR^ 

aRTgrgg agRig ^r t^i grflR. g^ gTT%gTR tr^rttot TOrggs Cr f^gfg aggt 
gfg- ggg RTR. gagg^V RTR t^otr ggrg arggr r<t flftgR totr rt^r to- 
RRR anl; agf^T | ^ gggrg rrt arf^ggMRRgr figtR^s gw aggror 

frgig ag^ grflR, ttr^t grgg^ grf r, argr ■ftfrorgigte SRTR RgriRT aggf ggg fITRT 
TOl; g w RTRRT ag%. sRg tottot ggR gaTTOTT ag%^iCRg1g grMgt agggrogj 
RRTO 15 R ggg ggR rrr tort^ rr, ogi^sgig, f^Ri ir rtto ag^gR ^ 2 ^^ 
RTOgg gsftR gig ag^BRigg RciR itt M t agi; g gagrogigRT rtr %gR Rt TOiR 
gRg Rtg rtot agw argR, g?; ggrgfMgR giggragiR agRfMig arro iM't toir 
#3R Hl^Rg TO' gT%g%gT gro ^ 'R3 fl^figiRT arggg, RR I ^-iTOfa - 

aagg^ ^TO agf&r RRggrgpg RgRT gro^ sr^^ggrR gg '^i'Mt Mtr in%# 


R i*il d 


RI giRT ag%Rr gg g R gT iRgt gtggTTOT agg gro rrt gro ag%- 
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^T^TTfr ?F!fr 3TfST 3Tl|. ^fTOm g' ^ RJ.jr% 

ftrsf%D5TTw ^ST srts f^r sf^ ^ ^t^r 

WMM W ^ ^niTa, oT iraw w 551^ ^ ^?TNR 1%^ cl^ 5TFf 
?trftr: wt ^ hitt inw##? ^rrffe. 

1? JTTo 5Tr^ qMf I sfFF^rr ^Trwo ®rtt^ 

v3iT?pS5U ^RpiiRT^ ^Jcfl; STfpJt ^''^4d’(N 

^TRT (=l'‘K-=ii'-r,o(i^ ^ TiWiiq^: (TlSf^ ^i4<NI ^(t^*TT sni^ 

5^'t gwjTmw^^ ^rc^iw 3^ m ?.65 h% fit ^ 

^nJWit ^^sR’TitNn' #rr^ ^ cr fffP^Tfitics t%?R 

3IW' eft 3Tg5iI?nir ^7^ 57PT qto : 3ft wt clt 35Tft‘, ff §II%5: 3 Tt|. 

^^HTfr ^ Trr ’TiMig^ trrsi;, 

^ srt^ _5^*Tr^, fT2^ €l tf Sift, f%fT ^ ratlfN 

3<3*iid qraf^; gifi ^ m ifrtr pn^rt tffsf str^ tfif, 
?w RRT snt^ ^TFt art l73i--hc^M7 3TTqt 

Wtrt ST^ ^fRPR ;ig5?:-^^rT3Ttr 5TTqRnf 3TI^ Sflir, 5ft SRRf 3^:;Trf 
^ tw. frafRiiff: ftiffiJiT fftfi 3fTtr-^%sR trf =^ snt. 

^ r>i ^ f* fK 

^srar ^'SRfRRTTF^ SRfjq'r qfRfRf: j%qf RRtlfiquiiqf; ^ q,^uijAU.| f|fr 

itifT Jilti'JijgaR' fiJHT Jjtfif! 3fT555?I 5fTl, 3f^ C^ttf QiaMHf Sfl tlM 

51%^ 5T]^: sfift %ff 5RrT ?%qfR--g sTTf ^riTO^, tfai?? 

id-sr.t ^T^iTR 5fi%f affST Rra'sr quit. sfTJf^ fft f f fTR^ 5fcfhT t l qmi-dr 
sTTfqRf q!3vfr qf?r ;^7f g^jt Rf: sftRr fiRtt wr ff?t® ^nit, ?r: f^irqi 
^ JiW-S ?r td t ^THffrt qiftnqt %t qTfft, fr^ tviqi^^K smt sfftttRf srrt- 
^ERRRpMff -Jiwtr t'-'-iw' ^ 3Tttrq rtqi ^ni'-i 3cq?f fRir fqrt ^fffrsrifT ifpqff qfnr- 




3^«i ffffRRf <RiNi fiq ftqf 'JidiqtfRT Sfftqftn 

^5rr qrff^r. #ifr^T jfgjR Tt q^sTRfr f^Rsi srrqq^ f^t Rsift %rfr 

"^^d, <3.” fsit Sfff. ^«iiqliqy iO'^qi SfRffffR^ qjijajiqtf ^ej'q; Sfjqof ?f 

^Rdt ^ ffncT 3fTf -art qjia Sfiqt. q^T fR^itf SRfr f^^tTr q- q- 5 ^ ?at 

#5^ qfif ff id'7-t sfiqt gttt qn^. ^irq ^ irgg ^ {rqf. cfis^ 

irq;^ 3TTt4%f STrftiT t3l5| ' Mc(K RRIT 3Tf4sElt- 
d’^iMlRirll 'i'd'Cra-f. ^iqiRf 5f^ fjrf Ri^f 3Ti^, ^ f%qi Sfraqilf: sfftqqt- 

Sf flfcR atxRT SOdlttr^ fRfTa ffpKTRttte ^ RRTfT pq qq^f 

^'TcT 3TT^. ^i%c^'-hRr 3Tt fTst ^ trq qr fTflR 3Tf4qfrtqTlf^ ftwff ^ 

5Tl| fqw art qfSRf qiH 

T^ERrar^^ff qrs Sft+i^dR qidd 3f7^ qrqj •=R';-qi^{T3r #§• SR-^d' fT^, qj Rl ' ^lt f#RT 
RTRqRFsqr RWRf dff tfS 'qRRRm'fqr snq^ |q 1^ ^g- t^fpifR 5jg 

tdt^3T]|. qiR qrflt sftqf t Rs gpnt 3#jT sRqg^rRf ?trt^ t jirt 
3ft qr q^t pqq 5fi%. qnr qqrftte tra qfdit^' ttset^ g^qjt qr ;gstr ff 3 -qq>g ,dlj f» 
trfiqs-^i) 1 ^ ^Rpsqf gtrf ffCl^ #T ff FT' Ml qq^Rfi- ^aff^ 3 ft ff^t 

ffiffqRHRf tRT qrs: tiwfi tdiq fqqr cw 5f^ fttr-gqr sftdR fTflq^r qrfl^ 




^ ^it 'HmW fR. 

?fv:qp^j STT^ ^ST^frft STTW^Tcfl^ 1 %?!^ 

^R T^Wj, ^T ^ ^RT f^F RSJ ^T 5 ^ ^F- 

erf^PT IFRRT TFR’T^FS^ SfipRF 5TRW ITI%^ ^ =3?^ ^TIW ^3|^'1^ 

; 3 |i^:^ ^^cSf ^ Tlff^ ^^F Rcrr 5RM 

^itcRT^T 5TFFW RTcT a<i*Jl ^^FcTP^FR^ 

m ^FR^^F w ^'"T 3F%^ R fT=q C^ ^SIF^I 3 ^: 3 ^: t\^ 

=^[^ Ri=RI ^OTF ^^5^F=^F ^cFFTfTlt %t^F. ^sTF^t^ ^TFfFrT ^F^ 

a.’ - ( ^ '^j 5 F^I^% 3r?T'4* 3^1?!=^^ ^T^F^ ^ RfFF ^r^?F 5f|Tr?R ^Icl'^dF^ if^ 

iir|"f^. q^ qitdnT ^qp^RF ^'Rt ^T SF^q^ ^-<F ^FFI^ 3j^ ^fft 

ofiqqi^- njt, 3FIM qj^'F^RT^ iR fTFR f3^?W% ^F^ 

q?FR ^?7[^ dl ^ T'sqq^T t 3 ^: ^]W;, ^q^F #WT^Cf l^ft ^ qiwtf 5FFtF« 

**\ ^ 

ftl^Fr^i^rr 3Tif^ f^5k:=q ^%-^,#i:wqTii? TTi^l^sr s# 

l'^'^ ^ 5 H 1 ^ 5713 ^3r. •s^l icf ^Ti^^'I ^ra^-^ii^f R 1 %, 

r^'r STHRTT JRR% 3TR55T^ ^ rfT«RnR TIlt^TT, ^fR^ ^'^THICt 

♦R^r^ Rt'f; 3RRT 5R^ 5R!^r=5fr 3577 : 111 % ^ ^'r sr^ ^ w<77ii% 1 57tr 

sn?! RIRR irf^Rl. Rf^RliR'5 tRUgfR R177T 3?f^ 1 ?T^ STIf^ 
It%=i i£l ?R trt: tj^rmirr 5 iRir 3RrR^ ®ri; 1 ^ 5777 ^ 

■BRIR HIRT 33 1%R5S 5T%fsR 77cfRFRT TKR IC^TR RTRl 1F3R SiWpqfl IR 

IJRIRT sm 1 Rlt Rfl. 7T5 Mi^ RT'IR f%ir RRfT 3W7r SRfT 5RKR 

RTRR'T'Rr RR IpiTR Jrift; mflT ^RTT 5RT5?RT RTcRRRWR IRTRT STRRT: 1 itrfT 

it^ IToRjia WiR'RT; 3TR^ 4<^47 ITRlRTl’t Rfll RR. RT IRRT^^R 3Rich'3i>ji fRlTRlR 
TR 3R R, SRIT 5RRRT RRIRR {^M\ Rnot-^r-i'-it TTRRT RI'iRT'<Ri 

5RR 5Kiff il fR Rff. TT^ri W. ^RRRRIT TlRRR®(r R313 UTR 

R5R, anf^ R RdliCr fl^lR, 131? RIRT gil%R ‘'[irfR ITRT Rll, f ^ ' 

-qR 3Rff RiR RRR IRRt ^WRirfiw #JRT^ TT^R fRT?: Iffl SRrT irft 

iTR wt: ? 3R% 3i%r iR %% 3Tr%r iRt trrr i^rrit R313 ^rtr m 

RR 7:mT^l' 371 ^rl 37R ^RTR m IR ITRR ? 1 aTTHtR TRU IRT. 11*11 

3R:1RW 37%^ ilH 15T§ aTRlt 13RFRT RS1RT3 ^RR flTT 1% aT?q iTfT; 11 
SRrr f??l 1R51 RTSlIl 113 Ulj TlRTTPl fl^^^UlRl 3T73rqT4‘JHl 37711 l^RaTRUTl 
7J31 RTIR^ STT^Rl TRllRll RITR l<Rti srm ofr% qff. Rig? lT%r^ RIRR IR!? 
37RT1T7H IIR #S 11, ®fqfT 37TR ITSll R1 fll. 17^ RW R#! qBH 

IRTTR 11%?^ 37771 37R7%1 RT 3T1R ^R1%R I%17 RURT: 575?^ ^- 

RFR IIR fr7?R 1717; 7%1§17 cf?f7 ^®717 RTRI llTo 3R^?t lilt, 37? H3^ 
rCi R%55. 3717 'fRRl giR73?;il7 5R7;iii"r IIRIrT- 17 11^7: 37^ 

pttri 71R17 i:RR7: gi: 171RT 1R7177R 37R. illTRT sjlcl'bi'JR ^Rl“’mgiR7 

,^<qi ; 7 r i IT lt?7 111 57? ITR- *71 s^iliBn 1%1T 11 ^TTR RRITflTITlT 

^ "N ■ 

'777117 ^77?31T?7 III |1?7 RRt 7155^ 377R R, ^1 57171 1**^ 

5771? igff IRR. f#lT -tltlRR?^!^ 375771 15777?17 377%, 173571% Tilt 
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*\ >• 








fTcfT-aTS^ mr 

{'. rs, r, 


^ ^3=Ti<r i^iTKg- si^sw irrCf. ^ ’Tcst ^rRf 

iw pw ji55T rR ^?Rr I ^ ^■03fi|^^;r ^Ffr^ 3j4 ^r#'. 'W 
m ra «^ TO % ! 5Ttcf^ ^ fit 3it sti^^ir^r,, 

^RTfT% m 57R RlfRT SIRTlf?: 3?nwt TR’RR^ STFTRfT SIRngl 

g^'R w R li%t WT, Rmrt lw ■=hiCR;i^T ^ arRcTRtRT^-' 

55FI# sntf, Ct tis 55 ^ tcRt qrflt. 3ir 3 trt- 

=R^m ^Nt fTOR ^'iffCt RjRRf ngR t^rft Rfi. u ftwRTiRr %Rr — ®m% 
5Rn w^ fr^t ti t^fiCr t?Tra=RT ain't ftwR 
anar^rra ^ 5 r i:NiufT aiwr arri. ?f4r iis^Sr fiRt am 

tfRRi: ilqi «T^rai: ^ r ft fw; amt fR Jitft ^Ermw m^ESf r mnt 
amt mOTRR aifffr m Jratf an^. fimR^ tt r smi: ai^ 

anfi'i otf itt’-f itRT ai% fRm, art RRjRRi fmt ^psitRR am m mcmt armt 
^ ¥*cr^ anfri^ 3 rp^ ^ ^itr: fcfwri 

^^RTRT SfwWf ^tWRfCr 5r#T ^ 3Tr%- TFR- 

3?%=^ ij #5q% ^ qfiw^ 

wmit srm 1 ^ R^R frr^ m^; xjj^{ tj ^wM ^ ^tf^rr 

^RR JTTir. g i T?R^ 

5R5R #RT BTtI, I 3TRff ^ anf . w R ^^ 5 ^ 

3TTW ?ff ^ R 3 I: OT?r aRf^ ‘^RRR V[m ^f^- 

R^‘; STIR fi^R aT^% arp^ jt^hr stirctr sf^ ^r- 
RT STRft an%T. 

Efg5^ qlf^ ^ T%ftT^ST RT ^f fTRF ajlf ^ ^=TRR R RRt 

wm^t §t^' an^r anf. Ct fi Rwi^ ri 

^^RW STIf . l%WT ^RiTR ^5?nw aj^^T ft ^rCf 

^T SfRRf=^T JTTfR. ^T^^^rffrf §RR^ ^W qj ^jTrjcr^ 

^i:qTRT ^ qR^T ^^^R ^Tlff § 

aFfrt 5T[^ R 1 |r. aTT?I%‘ f T%f^ ^RJR'F aTF%¥jtF^^Rr ^^FFRcf afi^R 

^fI^, W ^FtT; ^RR ITSc^FF^lJTFW ^F^ aTF]% f|cR5R^ aft 

^qw ^Fiff ^ ^Cf ^ aTFf ^ aTT3f=c3f[ cfj^^"j- ef:^^ 

mmfi xmm ^n% srarF m ^^mir fim^w^ an|. ^ '{^i^^m 

ciftflR OT#tT fRR RfF^ ^ I ttS ^^^F ? ^TFF^ 

tTcfj^ |a;cf fRlif gi ciffsj- 3 r 4 fRF^ f ^’jff ? aR-^ F%^ 

^’R^IF fE ^WR;. TO ?fF ar^w ^Vr[ w4f w*'4t aro^^F 5^ ^ 

SRfR af^d^iR ^ afTf ; amw afF%^I<i^'*IF^ ^ ^tfw^ ^ 

3FFlFj, ^ ^FRF afl^f ^31* ^tJTR ^ T^ aFT?FR ^TR; afTF^ iRf^RO^ 

^anW tlRIRF ?f iSTFIIF eRTRR afT^, ^^IH| Rqft Sft ^ afj'^ff^f^F 

fs aiTf ; mf fjit'cfi §:?rf imqmfm fif^ ftimTr gm^ am 

arrsTf MWNi m arnm ^ arfl airffr fanTt^sr mflt. fFim a n ’^i i i 

wamm^. mrr aift^rtwt j%m 


aisrr3i JisBiirim nw 



^ wcffs i arnit anfij 

ra ^ T TO cTOT FTTclr snt. m ^mror ^fi^Ecrrsfi ^resRfmr 

^ 57 ^ ant cTOT^ #7H TO’<T 55W, | aTWt 

^7^ TO. ^TOrof 3Tf%57FTOT ’1*7 n TOnTT UTO TOT IJTO, 57 77^ ^TOUW 
TO snt r^f TOTTO TOTOTO n S1%1T ^TOTO ^FTOTTOTO ^ranTOT 

5 ^T^Hf^c^TT^U ^icf^ 1^ ^cfT^^T c^TT^^Ri^ 

5i#irT ’<w ?Tr?r ^%^<^T^i^crTW 

m ^qw w]%fk 

7rar TOs rr i r ^stto nim 3715. 57 to gs^n 5^ 5;’<T7n7 itr giT^niTTOTw stto 

wf 37qft5l4 TO. 5;R57 5 5TH5 tot: ^ TOl 37^Ti ar?[ 5=7^ TO^S TR 

TO:TO TiFJnwitTO cTO7 nfroTTn 37707 TO5757,, 37^7 7^177 37I7rsfl H^^iT 3715; ^ 
ITOT^ 55? 37TTOr ^ f^TTT 3715. 
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Ex. D 


1 rf'< of tiU! ~ 

Mil } "tdhl leciclfd^' p'Hnl 

f.GL tii(: 

Kesari ” naicspaper. 

as ti'cii 

aslakd, ^TMs neicsj. 

'‘Kesari’’ jirhiiih 

7 « "I,. 

S '1 id it ' . ) 

press, Narayen Ft 


a 


These remedies are not lasting. 


irom tMs %veek tlie Govermnent of India have again entered upon a new 
policy of repression. The fiend of repression has possession of the body of the 
-Government of India after ( every ) five or ten years. The present occasion, too, 
is of this very bind. The Prevention of Meetings Act was passed, certai- 
nly after Lord Morley had become Secretary of State for India, and now an 
Act relating to newspapers has been passed, ( The fact ) that the fiends of re- 
pression shonld swarm everywhere while the Liberal party is in power and 
while a philosopher (and) an exponnder of ;th3 principles of Liberalism like 
( Mr.) Morley is holding the reins of administration, will make it evident to 


( ) ( A Mantrfka i.s a reciter 
Cii Tedic tests; Judging’ from the 
context it presiimaoly refers to 
].A)rd Morley as a philosopher 
expounding the prisiciples of the 


arc of government. _) 


(eh.. (&) 

rom their vows, practices 
ip les or ideals ) 


■( TjI U fallen 

prin- 


(onr) readers how the Mantrikas {ci) themselves have 

{]j) abjured their ideals (5), What does a policy of 

repression mean? Eepression means not only stop* 

ping future growth but nipping off past growth als3 

To stop the future progress of those causes which 

have given birth to the nation in India, which have 

developed the nation and which have created the 

national fire for the rise of the nation, and to drag 

those (causes) backwards by palling them by the leg 

is called a retrograde or repressive policy. Liberty of speech and liberty 

of the press give birth to a nation, and nourish it, Seeing that these had 

begun to turn India into a nation, the official class had for many days 

entertained the desire to smash ( d ) both of 

them; and they have gratified their ardent desire 

taking advantage of the bomb in Bengal, 
A.ow the question arises, will this repressive policy bring about that which 

is ill the mind of the official ? The first desire of the official class is that 
oonibs should be stopped in India, and that the mind of no one should 
feel inclined towards the manufacture or the throwing of bombs. That the 
authorities should entertain such a desire is natural and also laudable. But 
just as he who has to go towards the North goes to the South, or, he who is 
bound for the East takes the way to the West, in the same manner the autho- 
rities have taken a path leading to the very opposite direction ( of their goal ). 
This is exactly what is called infatuation. This aberration of the intellect 


, „ ( ) ( 

against. ) 




bring a cudgel 



suggests coming destrnctioii ; and seeing that Government has adopted a 


( d d ) ( Lit 
c-ome* ) 


to 


( 0 } ( rieli men, ) 




repressive policy, ( we ) feel extremely grieved (to 
think ) that more sorrowful days are henceforward 
( ) in store ( d ) for the subjects and the authorities 

See how the understanding of the Government has become fatuous. The authorities 
■iiave spread the false report that bombs of the Bengalis are subversive 
of sosiety. There is as wide a difference between the bombs in Europe desiring 
to destroy society and the bombs in Bengal as between the earth and heaven. 
There is an excess of patriotism at the root of the bombs in Bengal, while the 

bombs in Europe are the product of the hatred felt 
for selfish millionaires (e). The Bengalis are not anar- 
chists but they have brought into use the weapon of the anarchists ; that is 
all. The anarchist murdering the President in Paris simply because he is the 
President, is one man j while the madcap patriot of Portugal throwing a bomb 
t the King of Portugal because he suppresses the Parliament is a different 
person }. The anarchist who murders a millionaire in America for the only 
reason that he is a millionaire is one man, while the exasperated Russian patriot 
who tnrovvs a bomb in despair because the Czar's officers do not grant the rights 
of the Duma in Ptussia, is different, Ko one should forget that the bombs 
in Bengal do not belong to the first category but to the second. The bomb in 
Portugal effected a change in the system of government in Portugal and the 
ministry of the new boy-monarch had to abandon the previous repressive 
policy. The most mighty Czar of Russia, too, bad perforce to bow down before 
oiie bomb, and, while making repeated attempts to break up the Duma, was at 
last obligea to establish it as a matter of course. That the bombs came to a 
stop in Portugal, or, that the senes of bombs in Russia did not lengthen will not 
oe set down by any one to the credit of the policy of repression. Kev/ desires 
and new ambitions nave risen amongst the people and are gathering strength 
every day; such was the interpretation put upon bombs b}" ihe statesmen of both 
iiie aforesaid countries; and accordingly they changed the character of the 
administration in such a way that the desires and the ambitions of the people 
should at least be partially gratified and that they should not become utterly 
desjperate and resort to violence. 


Tne present repressive policy of Government is of two sorts. First, the 
very manufacture of bombs is to be made impossible, and, secondly, such mea- 
sures are to be taken that the people should not feel inclined at all to manii- 
lacture and throw bombs. After the parrot is first put into the cage, the door 
is closed. Accordingly, Government first disarmed the people. In order that 
the caged parrot should feel delight only in remaining within the cage, people 
who are fond of pleasure and sport, make arrangements for ( providing it 
there with ) sweet fruits and grain and water. Bat the Indian Government has 
not only closed the door of the cage, but it has also commenced to pluck the 
wings and break the leg ( of the parrot ) in order that it should not go out ( of 
the cage ) ! Even the tyrannical rulers of Europe did not disarm their subjects; 
even a savage race like the Musalmans did not disarm the Hindus while exer- 
cising their imperial sway over India. Then, why did the English do so.^ If 
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common muskets and coommon swords be in the hands of the subjects, they can 
jieYer equal the military strength ( of Government ). If there is nothing detri- 
mental to the military strength ( of Government ) even in allowing the people 
to be with arms, then why did the English commit the great sin of castrating a 
nation ? The answer to this question is that the manhood of the nation was 
slain by the Arms Act in order that the authority exercised even by petty 
oSeials fr«m day to day should be unopposed and that the selfish administration 
' might be carried on all right without any hitch ( and ) without granting the 
subjects any of the rights of sivaraji/a ! The English have not got even as much 
generosity as the Moghuls and they have not even as much military strength as the 
Moghuls. As compared with the imperial sway of the Moghuls, the English 
Empire in India is extremely weak and wanting in vigour from the point of 
view of military strength. The Emperor Aurungzebe exercised tyranny of 
various kinds over the Hindus from the point of view of religion though not 
from the point of view of the distribution of wealth ; and his ten or twenty laksh 
of troops also i^erished completely during his Deccan campaigns of ten or twenty 
years. Still the Empire of Delhi lasted for a hundred and fifty years, albert 
in a hobbling manner, after his death. If the English army in India were to be 
confronted by difficulties similar to those which Aurungzebe’s forces encountered, 

then the English rule will not last in India even 
no ^ of ^ quarter of a centuy after ( that ). The principal 

pancY? ) ° ** reason of this is that the English remain in India like 

( 0 ) ( .'7 ) C * Passengers temporary (/) tenants or mere (a) birds of passage (gy 

upon the road wayfarers, ) ^ . x-u -n t -r • t t • 

The residence of the English in India not being 
permanent, and the English authorities as well as the English merchants 
having a covert aim at enriching England, they are, quite naturally, not 
ready to give into the hands of the natives any portion of the ruling power 
after making a separate division ( of the same ). Had the Moghuls exercised 
( their ) imperial sway over India, for the sake of the prosperity of the land 
01 their original residence, by sending out officers like temporary tenants, 
then the Moghuls, too would have been obliged to be illiberal in dealing 
with Princes and Chiefs or village institutions, like the English themselves, 
and there would have been no other alternative but to disarm the subjects. 


Owing to the power given by Western science and the helplessness produced 
amongst the subjects in consequence of their being disarmed, the administration 
can be heedlessly carried on without any hitch ( and ) without even a considera- 
tion of the desires or the aspirations of the people. Owing to the bomb this 
state ( of things ) has not remained permanent. The subjects, armless^ and the 
Government, admittedly powerful owing to the modern science of armsy Up 


(Zq ( Zit, estimate.) 


to this time there was no means at all for Government 
to know (7?) that the people, becoming disappointed 


owing to some acts of Government, get exasperated and become even turn-head- 


ed. How was Government at all to know that the tyranny of its acts hag 


become unbearable' to the subjects ? What happened usually up to this time 


when Government did any act and the subjects disapproved of it? The people 
used to submit petitions, to prefer requests; the authorities used to say that it 
was temporary froth, that it would subside, in a short time, of itself. The people 
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i } ( Lit*, awe.) 


become despondent, the impatient fretted and fumed within themselves in 
exasperation, and the turn-headed, in their own violent emotion, burnt their 
bodies and in a fit of passion made an offering of themselves alone, -wnthout 
even any report of ony kind reaching the ears of Government; such was the 
state ( of things ) up to this time. The turn-headed men destitute of arms 
became provided with arms in consequence of the bomb, and the bomb reduced 

the importance ( ^* ) of military strength. Unless a 
beginnijig be made to divide wealth and authority 
with the sabject, with greater liberality than was shown by the Moghuls, England 
will not henceforward be able to carry on the administration, without any hitch, 
through officers having (only) a temporary (interest in the country). The bomb is 
not a thing like muskets or guns. Muskets and guns may be taken away from the 
subjects by means of the Arms Act; and the manufacture, too, of guns and muskets 
without the permission of Government, may be stopped; but is it possible to stop or 
to do away vvith the bomb by means of laws or the supervision of officials or 
the busy swarming of the detective police ? The bomb has more the form 
of knowledge, it is a ( kind of ) witchcraft, it is a charm, an amulet. It 
has not much the features of a visible object manufactured in a big factory. 
Eig factories are necessary for the bombs required by the millitary forces of 
Government, but not much ( in the way of } materials is necessary to prepare five 
or ten bombs required by violent, turn-headed persons. Virendra’s big factory 

( ; ) ( Zii., was stored in. ) consisted (/) of one or t^o jars and five or 

ten bottles; and Government chemical experts are 
at present deposing that the factory was, from a scientific point of view, fanltleess 
like a Government bomb-factory. Should not Government pay attention to 
the true meaning of the accounts published in ( the course of ) the case of 


Virendra’s conspiracy ? Judging from the accounts published of this case, the for- 
mula of the bomb does not at all appear to be a lengthy one and { its ) process 

also is very short indeed. The power of keeping the knowledge of this formfola 
a secret frcm one who is turn-headed, has not now been left in the laws of 
Government. This knowledge is not a secret in Europe, America, Japan and 
other countries. In India it is still a secret knowledge. But when the number 
of turn -headed ( persons ) increases owing to the stringent enforcement of 
the policy of represion, what time will it take for the magical practices, 
the magical lore of Bengal to spread throughout in India ? The labour of 
acquiring this lore will not be as hard to those who are turn-headed as the 

labour of bringing their brains again to a normal condition; and even in 
putting this lore to a practical use there is very little possibility of the 
exasperation being even calmed down through a Magistrate, owing ( to the 
plot ) being frustrated by the skill and vigilance of the detective police. 
To speak in ( the language of ) hyperbole, this factory can be brought into 
existence in a trice and ( also ) broken up in a trice! Therefore, how can 
the nose-string of the law be put on these turn- headed wizards of the 

( i ) {lAt„ Act about bombs. ) Explosives ( k ) Act was passed 

in England (about) ten or fifteen years ago, the 

. .# 
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j I ) { Zit^ the dirt 

of the body, as it were. ) 

ini') Litt^ many,) 


bomb had not attained such a form of knowledge ( as at present ). The bomb 

had not ( then ) become a ( ? ) mere toj {I ) of the 
Western sciences. At that- time elaborate(}re) appli- 
ances, too, were required; ‘also special materials 
■were required and the factory also used to be a big 
. Stich tings can be prevented by law; but when 

like the bomb in mere sport ( and even ) while 

-'koto? these simple sports of science be put 

stop to / The Westerners propitiated the goddess of science for ( securin- ) 
commercial progress and military stregth. How will it do to accept only the 
^ of the propitiated goddess and to refuse only those things 

-.h that very goddess may be doing in mere sport in order that no one mav 

of rf*ae wit** "T**- "“"Mi 

ao-T n JJm ‘5 be>=S tlus easily obtaioed ( by people ) eyery 

S54 to ^ .1^”' 

Which ar? , .1 from common chemicals themselves 

menf sTon h 1 industries, how long will Govern- 

t stop, by legal restraints, the current of the sport of scientific experts 9 

to put ihemselves aad the subjects to loss 
. ^ pursuing impossible things. If the perfect state to which 

scientific knowledge has attained in Europe and America be considered, ( one ) 
has_ to say hat Government has been engaged in the vain attempt of making 
an impossibility a possibility. At such ( a ) time ( as ) this, chemLs, persons 
en,,a^ed in industries and petty manufacturers cannot fail to be subjected to 

ccn ' object desired by Government cannot £ 

accomplished by the Explosives Act, but, on the other hand, it will ser^ras an 

instrument m the hands of the police and the petty officials to persecute ?oS 

.(«> C») do away . "bb;® effort to impose (n) a Prohibition (n) upon 

*be scientific knowledge about bombs and the materials 

stopped this is not the ’wowr ^ o tombs are to be 

way that no turn-headed Tan ITnia ^ f ^ ' Govrrnment should act in such a 

bombs. When do neonle wlio ^ feel any necessity at_ all for ( throwing ) 
headed ? If- ia n ^ engaged in political agitation become turn- 

rtv itincy I ■ { political ) agitators feel keen disappointment 

fee^cannot ^ ^^°^bies, their strength and their self-sreri- 

an^Xr. about the welfare of their country in 

any other way than by acts of turn-headedness, that they become turn-L^ 

Jd Government should never allow keen disappointment (to take Lm 

the^necU;roff sect^Ll^e^'rh^T" """ awakened ( to 

for<-et that l^hJ nghts of mvarajya. Government should not 

people spread aspirations of the awakened intelligent 

nation thn d' nation and begin rudely to awaken the whole 

tion, the disappointment instead of decreasing becomes all the more keen, 

the new^‘^Nr^ such a time. Government has passed 
-.-d TereS ^ put a stop to the process of awakening; 

te-rible a possibility of the disappointment assuming a more 

and of turnheadedness being produced even amongst people of 
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thoughtful and quiet disposition. The real and lasting means of stopping bomhs 
consists in making a beginning to grant the important rights of sivarajya ( to 

the people ). It is not possible for measures of repression to have a lasting 
(effect) in the present condition of the Western sciences and that, of, the 
people of India. 


[B[. L M,’s High Court, Bombay, 
Translator’s Oiffce, 7th July 1908.] 
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Tw^f allow mg is the or-lglaal Marathi text of the article of which Ex. D. is 
<n. ] 


'N 




nr 5?Tsg^n?Tr^ qnnra g?fr snw %55 t ^rfi;, 

JijrjTR ^ ^^ict 3ri%. ^- 

5?r*T 3Tr^. <r5i^ rii^ ^^'i4t{}-cii qj^ §nw w 

=ra^frm^T4#'.Tr=^ in^ 3 ?t|. !%qwqr^ ^i#r ^ ^- 

^ 5®g- 

^ ^HWT^nr^ If irr^ 3Ti|gr, I -cnRivT 

'4kn iin% ^ sm fFr^ s^ f?T%g ^ ^- 

jT^q- ^rq-, rf^'-iir^TTo ^jt ^nr^r, ^rsi^ ^ ^ g j = i i.^[ 

'cr%_i^ -n^ ^c7?T ^^®rRr ^r an^q qTf^T ?3n=^ girit 3Tif?r ^rt^ 

^^S!T^;TFf_3TraW, iHW f%qT tRW Brt fTOJTo. ^TITOIcN ^ 

5 ^ %?Irn^. ^?ff ftps^JR cr q i ^ oajixir ;3qq^ 

3Rfr srrW'R^gr ’^r f^wKr tRft; bttR #^ n^ict'}^ 
4)t^<^i ^rg^ Rn^ff suq^ stri^ ^crst sq^. 3n?rT srtt 
^ ^WTf1=EqT^'4TRnT? 3Tr%^ltlW=E3Tr JRlq 3 ti| t ^55 ^ ? 3Tr%^fqq!=4 
yfl fllF4r?rta irr^ 'rrfl^cr; 3Tn% qr^cq^i' 

W^i'f.s qjrr^ sr^m ^t ^frr srfwnM ^r mw 

^TlfT^rS. *E3R^ STIf, qor siqicAi 'i-d<?r 'Jiicj’tjl-^ Rfl^ ^%^T f%^ 

fTR '<7^, iira^ 3TTW=3rT^ ^ 

f nwciTcT qr fr^. fi 5Tf%w %rm sttfr 

'tjfjS i4'd I'ji »rj f<r}T of •‘STT^'^, 'J O ^ f ITT uj i ii i ^ .pi.__ — -,-. . . '\ * 

' i ‘ fRFrsMcT 

grs,- iHsr, ?r^;^ 5 ?% 1 7fr. qf^ ^r^rrwfr 

wmm ^ ff^oTR 

anl. ^ror %- 

3^ *3??^ UcfRf. #5rrf^f ?fTf 3T?TTf%^=§ ^irq^l^jfcf aTnirS 

TOsr; SOT qn^n^ ^ 'rrfeRrr i^f^> c^ot wrst sitot qraOT^ 
W^ f^. si^ tr^r^ ^mrfqnsTt 

^RnraR^ fRni^ 3RTII*b<^ HRIosi sgf^ SrR% SIN^T 



^ T^RIW, 

e^rtcit^ <Tf|_c'^T ^IHFote ^dTd<2t» ^TIW;, 1 ^RTT^ T%^iWf ^?F?rf 5T%^ 

^■■[<^"4f|oo^'jd ^TT^T^cft^ ^J3f ^ ^RRFsn^ 3F^Jn«i^!R^oo^ 

5[swiiR '<?Rw ;ETTi?r ST^. Tmrai^j arc^^ w^srm in^^r ^nMtsjrftrt 
^3pn#g 5 jftS g ?nTT JTfi^r aT'+.'j'ijMr jpjw ®f#(jia- ;s:^ ^r^rr 

yf*fal . 'iiQ'‘ii«+t'=ri« <4 ^irs =r^ irr^ ’frsjn^ 57ii%W gs ^^ j 

§IT^ ^ ^^WT^NiT ■-J'K'JII^i ^lUlf^l ^TK 5iT^. '•'■ ^f^tcT 5T^ ^ 

'2^'Nc-iir ^ anTT^crra’, a^^r cnwsqtgr ar^ gf?T?n?fT 

'*«!, ^ c^finEniTF?f ^ JTic?i^^r al^rd: cRT W’Tcft® anfSr ^ apr^j^ 

arra^p^r #ht ?fT^'cr, aiw caipff qr^ d^ . 


tit'=bl<-5 tiiiJcH ^ITWT^ra 'qR*^ ^PT ii'RfW an^. TTqj cPTR 3T=I^ 

q |?R qRtqr^ w %q^r^ si-^i^i sutt^ ?i%, a^r 
armr. wpJT ii«Rr ', fTar^arto ■srrap^nif^ ^ ^ ^WJTpif s!m 

3%!T i%:w ^ Rir?^. WR^r f^af=3TTff ^-fD-^M-ci' sTRfir ^rtt^ ^pip ^ 

^ 3?:fc wtr w ^mvjmp€7 Sq^rpr. qw flf^siR ?Rqq^ iw^TR 

^ ^ ?R qrTSR q% ans; 5iT^ fR[?T Tijr ^qsuiipqr g #iT^'r ?n^RRT 3 q- 

^ =qRjf^ ani ! ffiqMtas ^RtRff^ anqcqrr af^ :R:5iir 

aricTR^ Tlf^ra ^tt^Ct ^narRRTFTT f|#r f^: w anir. jtjt ^Tarfifi'^g ^ ? 

sRpaRtaEiT iPTRT ^'qR^ af^qfr q wqRR ^Rqpct aRrpqR ■qRTRNt 

lTt|*T %s?tfT ^5> qraq qw. aaq ^ fqqqrqfrqq as^qRT qjqtqurr ^ qr^’ ^ xr~ 
qrrqr qr# qRRrq qfcqiq qfr #qRrT qq ? grr q^nq arq 3fR an^ ^r, ^lapt^ 
iqRqjr® aTpqqjpqnqr^r qTafqTqqrqr qrir aiqjrqcr aRp^ qr R^T^j3fT% qRraqr^ qqaqq 
m qq^q q tcrt T%qqRq:r aTFRsqiOTWTqr qRVTR qqrf^ qRSrqr, Tfijq TrSRqr 'qwqr 
qq ?R?Riq qiqqrq q^qiq aTRr I q^raraqr ^q;r sqRqqrr^ iqarfq qrfr \ qiqqjj^ 
wqpq qw^q^ ^pqfq qi^. qiq^ qr^qrrCiqqr qjqiq qni^ sRrqt ftq^qiqf^Tqy 
qraraq qjqs-qfqqr ?frq ’qR • q R:qR arf?. ^^*1% qr^^rfiq-^- 
xfiqqr qiq#RT ifR qfi qrff cnfr-qfeqr qrqraqRq ^ 

55pq Ipq qqpaqT qT%^f qTl|^ qRq^'r fTT^. ^tr PTI^qr JRqiqqT qq- 

q^d— <3ri qiqq qf ^^qr— iqMiqr qic^tiiCi fsqj^r iRit. %qq< arq^ q^ ajR 

cRf^ qqq aR f^q^qrqra’R ^Rii aq^ qq gi‘ qtqqqCRr qq^ ^qair q^r TtfqqTqiq 
i^qRTR qiif. OTq iqq qqqq ^qar ft^qrqiq ^iri- f3RrR% fer qis^q^fR# qifqra- i 
ftl^qrqfq ^qan=R q^fr qqqqqr qqqqrgs q qq qRcqrq-^ iqafr arftiqq- 

=qiqr q ^rTt aqrqFqiqT qisraj arqrpqrgro qraiqqq qraRi ^rr 5T^ qpT qqqj qfs^ qiqq 
qrsqtaqT 5.idia qwtF q qiTit^q'Riq dqiq qr^fq; qqq'r ^rsiqqpq arR^qq)- jra. 
qRftqqr Rq^rq q^-+RIifqi%t aR qfq^Tqr fipqrqqt qrqqn^ q f^fqtfr aT?Rfr qq JTTJI^. 

qrtl' qiqqqqi'^iiif fqqr qRRRqiqiT qrqqrqr fqqrwqq argqrq s^ 2 ri^ ^ 
qqTqr #:w qi^uraqra qcw qqq. qrf^qrqr qrrfnq qrqsq, q qaq r.w 


qcqrss 


BJjff 3Jp5<?5j 







SRfT qsqR'q'Jliq ^qfsqq qraqqRqR liqqrr qj^. Rqqtsqig^lT f|qf^ qqqq qTi%5t 



T, 


1^ fra^JT ?RTPTT ^ | ^%iwi sTw^p^nw srr^q^ jrsg^ 

I TO55r ^r 

^3TMq% 

^--^rtr w 3T%, ^-Nn ^ 

y^m R p,:g^ 

^ srar, J^.. 

^ ^ srR%^ 55^ ^ ^raf^g, 

^^4<r w ^i^^sTR 

^ iir^r^R^r cr^ ^ 


1^1 


<4 


^rrtRR ^ 

^RT 3T^,. 5^ 

Z ^'T ^ m ? iRIR ^ 3|T%^ 

ll^''*ir^'_^ T*" o^TR #TF?fr glRSf 

^f- ^v-^'RF ^SITOT ^ 

^:i .R^ ^ ^ ^ ^ 

^ ^|R-.T=R ^ cr-R^r^TR: #r ^ ^qi^- ^ 

^r qiMR^-g, fgg^ ^ ^ 

?I=R RR^IRTR ^r ^ ? ffr ^ 

^ ^ ^ S: 

;,!t ^ ™r% 3 r7 

^Tir. i^R,^.T^R?r,^.-.qFr, qRr ^ ^ ,gH 2H R^. I ^ 

^?l 5 r^r 

^.1 r^.tR^R q^OR^ r^RRT ^ ^RTR ? ^ R^%^ 3 T,|^ r^R #r 

^ 5 ^: 5 ™. RTRRI^ ^rRRfR; . 

Riff ^ W ^rf. vRRRTTTRTg RRRTR R^Rq^ ^ qg^jg^ ^mlmm Rf^Rgm 
STlRcfl Rif ^ IS^R^qfr RT^R RfT ! ^|r #rRcRRR ^ irr&ftr^ 7 . ^f^cR^T 

wr RWT 31^ ^ ^ qRR Rqt'IR fT55^R ^ orWfe^rfcrr :r^ v . 

_, . , ,,.. V. ^ <S.I ■^.qiiico-ii^r ^.Hqi flRT RTRSr RRlI gj jj Rr 

S--? .vy.-. ^ -ifT-.RR RMRR rrr ^ RgRST R^fR. rt. 

^ c ^ . .q, t1l^-^!^r R^R R*T ^ RR^Fff RSI RR rrrt JTr5rr-=crT tr^VT 

^ itert, fS«rt ^ 

^T^Zr* ^ !»T«f 

^IRSr. qRTR SfR^i Rsg R3r?rfT RTR^R ^ 'TtP-T- -nr -fl -T -^ , , , ^. . . 

:=RRT ^ ^ ?rnrs — r =t;=^ ^x'' - ' ^ ^ f ffT R^RRR ^R 

fRI RT ir^ .-R RfR RRT W RRW cR^Wr RR iTtR, SM W ? qrf^f- 
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^15555 3^^!% STfR s^T^TlRr^r ^ 
^WR'4^IW ^^TWTRT WRT ff f f fjorat 5 t 4^ 50% ^IRsIT 

cRR^ R'HN! ■<N'^<|3r JicflR 55FR ^Ic4« SRfcrfR, 3Ttf%^ W SRff 

^iRgpEjff f%^ 'JrrijT '<7rR^ ? 3TT3R3TT ^^:r srrr 5tt€r^ ^fRr 

^ 53j-^ 3^^R ^ Ri:^ arrl. ri^rittr^^ gdro ^ 3fr 

R^ 3T1%, RT R^Rf RRK %SI R^T RR^q RS RR^T R ^ Rf IR RSIOT 
R?:Rr^ R# RR^ snt, 3R URR RR^. STT ^[RTRRRMRtRR^, ^^RRRRtR: R 
^RRfR RT^RRRRtR: RTfR fTTRTRH? Rltt- RRRTBRR RRRR R^RT- 

^ IS ll RRK RTf7, cR SSS R55T?RRr R RfTR 3Tf%IRFRt=RT fRR | RRRTRr 

SSORR fl^ RR^. RIRRtSRr^RFR RI^FR^R R RigRr RTflR? RRRRT fs 

RTiTSTR 5RR RTI. RRRH RTCtR RRRRR RRRTR IT RRR ^R RSf; RrRRTmRRr 
3RR1R RTR^RT^ RTmRRT RT^ RR, 3TR RT^. R^FBTR RSRS'fR R^ 

RR RIRR^ ^RTR R5lt ? RTR'RT f^FR, RTRRT RTLTRRT R STTRRT RTRcRTRlRT RTRTR 
SfTRRT RRTR RRR R^RTR RIRT RTRfRR^RTTTRRrR IRT f RRT RI’RRIIT RTRTR RRRT 
RTR; RRT cflR MilRT RIRRTRRT =RSR® R?RTR RRR RTRI^ floRT. RUFq7% RRRR 
RRRjRRRTR RIRR Wfl^RT ff%4di-R RTR iRRRT RRRFR ^itfr ^T RTRT R^. cRT- 
RW RIRR Rt^oRT gf^^RRT 1=^157 R RfcRTRTIiT RR RSR^ RRRTTR R RR RgTRT RRRRR 
^FRfT^; ^ s[^r If ^^TPirfrfr f^j cf^ Cr ^ 

^ f R^R^T WJM r RT^tfrCr rrf 

^FRRT ^R^^’ qr^ cj^r ^ ^ RTigS T%^rtr^ 5TT%q; iqRRt q qrfrt 

^WiWW( r ^TT^qrqR ^05|[=qf ;3j|-^^ qfq^F^ R^[T h 

i%qT^ ^qrq fiwR R^^qT% 3Tf cqiR fi ^q. q^qqrrCF% ^’rrq qjfe- 

-j— y -11,1 11^ < rsy * g \ _ • 

•<(T¥I^RT ^ T^^^qRTqr^ f^qq^ q[qq qTft, 
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Ex. E. 

( Tmmlation of a Marathi article printed- in column 3 of page 5 of the issue 
of the ‘ Kesari ’ newspaper, dated 12fh Mag 1908, and having a foot-note, 
as translated, '■ This newspeeper was printed and pvMished at the ‘ Kesari ’ 
Printing Press, Iso. 48<?, Naragan Petli, Puma, Ig Bad Gcmgadhar Tilah, ” ) 


in') ( The science of logic, ) 

( ) ( The science of mon- 
keys, ) 

( <? ) ( The science of false- 
hood 3 ) 


Since tiief commencement of the bomb-affair all the Anglo-Indian news- 
papers have been incessanty advising Government as to what should be done, 
if such calamities are to be averted in future. The EncjaUsliman of Calcutta’ 
and the Bombay Times and other ne-wspapers have imputed the whole blame 
to political agitation. The St(uesma7i newspaper of Calcutta being controlled 
bj the missionaries was not, so long, much opposed to political agitation^ 
But this paper has now given out its opinion that since terrible occurrences 
of bomb ( outrages ) spring from the Swadeshi and boycott agitation, this 
agitation should be stopped. The Swadeshi agitation gives rise to bomb-out- 
rages and the Bengal partition gives rise to the Swadeshi agitation; then 

why not first cancel the Bengal partition itself ? The 
TaTlia-shastra (a) of Anglo-Indian newspaper(editors) 
haSj owing to (their) heads being turned, now become 
Mu) laia'-shcistTCi^ (&) W^hen secret plots of a very 
similar kind were discovered in Ireland, the statesman 
Mr. Gladstone, instead of making use of the Tarkata- 
shastra^ (c) made use of the genuine TarJixasliastrcda') 
and made efforts to grant “ Home Rule,” {i.e.), Swarajgaf to that country., 
Some people pay attention to the evil effects of a vice firmly established in the- 

boay, only when (that) vice begins to inflict trouble upon the body in the shape 

0 a terrible abscess; and an effort is then made to remove the vice. The 
terrible murders that took place in Ireland spontaneously rivetted England’s 
attemion to the grievances of that country and then‘*'‘ Home Rule ” or Swa.rajga 
..or Ireland began to be discussed. Such usefulness, of one sort, of these 
murders has been indirectly described by Lord Morley in one place. Will the 

abom Lord Morley’s .attention to the grievance 

about the partition of Bengal ? 

The opinion of the Allahabad Pimeei^ about the bomb-outrage is that if 

kin occurrenecs, it should 

keep ready a list of the >• suspected leaders ” of bomb { -throwers ) for each 

wffSrtcb ri f bomb-outrage- 

li-twonH h ^ sue limits, ten, twenty ( or ) twenty-five persons out of that 
liAwould be hanged! It cannot be denied that this is one way of striking 

ouiais ffii ti M ^ established by history that 

rases like those of bombs increase instead of diminishing by (the adoption 
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<«) (Lit,, agreement.} 

((?)— (f-) (lit,, laws having 
•he character of the voracions 
demon Bakasur. ) 

(/ ) CBit.jIterroi'iafng.) 


-Bell remedies, Tte Conservative party passed the “ Coercion Act, ” that is to 
-ay, a law to pat down the people, with a view to bring the Irish people to 

. . reason, {d) The present Parliament is engaged in the 

business of passing a bill to repeal this very measure. 
Were those who passed («?)repressive lawsfe) terrori- 
zing the Irish people, wise, or, is the present Ministry 
that repeals those very laws wise ? The history of 

1 . , I'’®Jand bears Witness (to the fact) that repressive (/) 

oat i T to wipe 

them ont of Repressive laws and afterwards laws that ( woald ) partially wipe 

thTOT T ““kind has never benefitted 

oa,,h bach national assassination. If, owing to the bomb-outrage the 

plainly say that its 

IndiSrhave^rJ^^ beneficial to the Anglo-Indians. As the Anglo- 

ndians have not sufficient strength in theii- wrists to accomplish this work of 

adZ' fThr“^^^^^^^ " ti 

'fnv T? f ^ ^ Pioneer who are hostile to their interests. It is possible 

*1 * .-R in name, by coaxing it, swallowing 

(s') ( hit, at one time, } putting it into the Stomach and digesting it* 

'lationnl nsaaao- (-• fi t ^^igland may possiblyC) be able to accomplish the 
of a®sass nation of Ireland but it is not possible to do (this)— in the case 

of India, Another statement of the Pioneer is that there does not exist at nr« 

xhe asi^^fon^ ^ outrages ). The Bengal partition 

reLSnt r partition, the riots, ^ulmn and proLcutions 

insurrections in r f ^ oppression gave rise to small 

rZT Tl only when the people of that country 

that “Produced constitutional rale 

ihat no occasion was left for them to resort to violent means for effiectino' admi 

peoXidtr: a?k T rr 

off their heads so mZt fl *V I T T ° should have gone 

like the Pioneer euToving fh! chicanery becomes only a newspaper 

B ^lonee, enjoying the protection and patronage of Government. 


C H. 2. M2s High Court^ Bomhay, 

’>CB^ 7 til Jlidy IQOS, J 




Tra?islatofs 


A true translation. 
N. L. MANKAR^ 
Third Translator, 
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[ TliC ffMoicing is the original JIaratJd text of the eddona 
E-r. E, is a tra.nslation» ] 


s of ivJtic. 


NO C\ 

(%^T? \\ ^ ). 




o sjf ♦ rv 


fT?R7qT?j? ^ q^nEr sris ^rtst srsra- 

2Rf?gra ^ qni^, grqjRr?! ^q^^ qjTJ^pqr wsr =qR5fq^ 

3 TII. ' ^% 5 WT ’ q gqt^ ' sfti^ ’ q^ qqiqf ^rq ^ :qaq- 

TfT^ qR^ STTf . q?55qRqi=q q^T fi!qrq=qt=^ 3T^ |qqqT 

^jqqqq qosq^Rqr q^RR qs^q. qq fir qqiR sTRrr snq^ qq qrlR sni 
qS", ^q^'r q qft^ ur qsqs7gs wftsqrq sRq q^sqqrq, qs^ fr qsqs qq qRrq'r. 

qsqsiqR^ q ^qqioi^'N sjqq q^qqiR, siifw qqis^^qi qqsurim^ ^qqqfr q ssq s 
■3?RT qq qqj^ qq s ' Jfiq qqq qq q^ qq 2 ^ r%qq qqqr^S SRW- | r % q q 
qqiq rraqrm qm qfen^ frrq 3q|. siiqS-^jd srqrq q^q SH qs qqq#q 
siiIj, rtt qsf 5 cq^ fq. qfenwrqr qqqi'q q wt 5q=qT q^qnwqr qqqrq 

%55r q 3TiiiS^<Ai ‘ fRR^q? ■ ' Eqqqq ’ ^qr^ qrEqs %qq. qr CR Tq if tr^i^ 

gsqqq TRqrqr q^ qsqi^qt qqrq qR'RRr qrq qrRiq, qsfiq ^Cr qq^ ^ 
qsqqqpsqr f®TRqiqiq^ qTqfqqrq; q qq q f^qqq qriiq qR^sf^qr qqcq qR'jqjq 

• 'S ♦ '*\ 

3 qqq^ q qqqR ^ f{R 5 cqrqs 




•s ♦ ♦ »\4 


'N '\<' 


qr. qiqwRT q qqqR ^ f{R5 cqigs sqqqqRqT g:"(qiq>q ^Rsqq qq sqqraqq qqqs 
^ q ^ 3qq^=5qr 'frqq^ ’ Eq^i^qiq? ms.m\£ qiqqr.. ®iqrr qr =iqr^ 
sq-.R-q qqgrRqr qrq qw q;% flqq# q^R q^ 3 q|. q^PTRgjqqr sr- 
q-q® 5 # jqt^ qtt ^ qqR-Uj f qjTeSnfRqr q: 5 qiq^ qTt 55 ^q 2 


'•# 


• * '•v., 


qrqqRqtq sRqRf^qrq sRmqiq^^r ‘ qiqnqqT: ’ =q 3 Tq qq 3 Ti^ qq, ?it sRqfqr 

d, 

q^ qqfqRT qr q^qiRRr qRiqqrqr srrst qrqiRTq qfq^sqRqr ‘qi%?ft gqpqt’ qrq 
qRqi qiciRl, ^?qr qi^qqiql qqR sqm; q frr qr^i^ q^r, q'rq, qqq'i'q qqq 
qqqqr qqqqi i:fRT qWi^qiqi sRq ihrirt ’EM! =qqi,5 i 

mqr ir tre sqR sql; jrr^' 5# qr^. qR srqqqi qqRtsfif qrq^isqiqR# srq^ qqf^ q ^ 
sffqRq ii^did, Rqrqf^lRfTqr RT^ 3 q%. RRqq'xq I Rtqqqr qrsqrqf mq^qraf^ q 5 TRR%- 
feq q^ ' ^u.^H 3RF2 ’ fFTR !slq>'Hi qi^q srqqqrqr qqqqi qro %q5r. irq qjrqqr 1 % qR- 
mq ^ qRi s^er qiqqq qr^qs gq^ 3q|;. 3Trq^=RT «rq;iqr q^qra 

qqqgq qRr qRRR qrfiR, q;! ^ ^rq^ qRRR qqR qq« 
? qiqRft% Riqq ®i%fRf f^qqiCr 3 Rqrq, srqfi qr^ mqqqqr fr%iiq ^ Rit. 
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wsr, TT^fT^ i%r ^33j^r=53ir jrtcJ? 

5T??^, W^r W^ ^l^cfl% ^ JTFTIfJT sf^: STWtrw ^?r 5RWR 3#R>Trr STM- 

'32TW %cr SRRTT^. tiw 3T^r?3rT •Rr?f=t^i«1% %5i;TCr f|cr iri!^ 5TiCf. 

’its^r?^ ^ Hf^^ijTiTt^ JTR^r snsr, c^rt tr^ 

%s^TCr feRR ^tt^, ^ I ir^'-Trif ^ cr#t?j 

aR^ #^i('^qil1=E^T ^RPHTcT JT'Mc-^IgS f|?T^=^ ^ 

^ ^FT^. 3TRi^ .i^r^, 'TteTF ^THjr, 'raiff ^rmtrF wt ^ 3 tt|. arnr- 

^T^5;r tt^ Io 5 w ^ ^q=3r 

TT^ 5R fFRT aT?% W.t, #rifra5TTW WF fcR^T iRiRt^Vf :3FR ^TRI^ 

Fm FTir. #^=^r w^fr, 5 It ’^losafrg^ =^ 00 ^ ^rr ^sts^'igs #- 
•4w, ^ 3 ^ ^ wiJ Ff ’Tisr ^fir'^jtt differ ^ I srcrt 

^;n 5 ® ^riR ^ f tct stfct, ^ sroiff ws 

%sit ^13 Tf^Jf^RWRTcT ^'Ft.l< arrnTRT^^ 


♦ ♦ • p. 


*s* 




^'inRR JIFT 5TI^5TRT=g ^755^13155 FTfr. Srt=srr FeiTT WTSmiRT 

Fifr^ TOWF, 3 TTFT Ffi^F ^FTRtFT fTRIF W-W ^JFFT fti", ^033 


3¥r mRIFFTFT. fr 5F:F^ FTFFlFFrFT F^WFRT q^sfraiFT arF^FFT ‘qr^itf^’FTFIFTF 
’RIFT ^TRTOT. 
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-A.* JbJ 4 


/ 

\ 


cttislcitiod oj t/iL 2Iarcitlii lecid^i’ in columns 4 und 5 of page 4 und 

i.olumn 1 of page <5 of the of the Kesari''’ newspaper dated 19th Mag 
1908,^ mid having a foot-note, kj translated, ‘ This newspaper was printed and 

iMbUshed at the “ Kesari printing Press, No. 486, Narayan Peth, Poona 

U Bal Gangadliar Tilah^ ) 


7„, 

ij i 


G) ( Lifeeralty, one 

who has gained fame and celeb- 
sity: Tased^with reproach cf a per- 
son who sits down satisfied with 
his present acquisition and stri- 
ves for glory no further: or used 
with irony generally.) 


A double bint. 

of those yonng gentlemen who 
mub or orougot them into use at Calcutta were turned. But 
he disease of turnheadedness is so contagious that, though the heads of the 
young persons of Calcutta ( may ) have become cool in consequence of their 
having vomited the poison in their heads, the heads of some other gentlemen 
have already been turned or have now begun to be turned by the poison 
vomited by them. These people are of two sorts. The first ( sor? consists T) 

Anglo-Indian gentlemen or jonrnalifats, and the other 
(of) some cowardly and (.r) self-conceited (.r) men 
amongst us. The only difference is that the wiliness 
of the Anglo-Indian journalists has helped them in 
the turning of their heads; while cowardice has 
inspired those amongst us whose heads are in a 

that prepared bombs and tried to blow off a European Magistrate, and 

tract some i ^ attempt), has sufficed to dis- 

tract some cowards amongst us, who call themselves alone lovers of peace It is 

T ‘■“1 '«'■ “ liPJTit 

terrible things always occurring in Russia. But their mind is persuaded not only 

In? tharr°'' happened 

loss to InS liT ^ ) caused immense’ 

order to show their burning ( sentiments of ) lovalf-w 

these gentlemen are now most vigorously forwarding^ to Governmei sne-!? 

no concern with r ^ connected with ns ; and we have 

wriillgs or rnlecbef" v ^ ® Government should at once stop the 

not only ot oowaSio. b„rjro 07^^ And 

a antage to obtain such an admission at present. We, too, consider it renrpbpn 
SI e that any one, for any reason, should take the life of another by bombs or 

so no one else, just like ourselves, considers that if some white officers were 
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raurdersd in this manner, we would thereby at once obtain nvaraoya. We have 
already stated in our iasfc issue that such is not the belief even of the youn^ 
persons themselves who threw the bombs. In short, no one will fail to disapprove 
c the life of any one belonging to the official class by means of a bomb; 

and if any one were to express his disapproval to that extent, there is also nothing 
improper in it. But the admission that these horrible deeds are caused by the 
writings or lectures of some political agitators, which some people from amongst 
TrlwY-® expressing such disapproval, have now begun to make, is wrong and 

but aho to the rulers themselves. Anglo-Indian people or journalists are! at this 

need of such an admission from ns. Though it may be a fact 
hat the people s heads are turned by the vexation (caused) by the unrestrained 

and irresponsible ofScial class in India, it is desirable for the An-lo-Indians to 
<l.«0rt iU„r thel,o,-„ inter,,,, and iber.foro, a.,,- h.v, spread a" &fs° ,ep„r° 

a^'speeche” o,°Th™ "'•■Uiags 

and speeches of those who without any reason make severe comments on the said 

oacers. that the exasperation of the people has reached the stage i boSb. 

^rowing. This allegation of the Anglo-Indian journlists is utterly false. 

Bm imderthe present circumstances, they have no alternative bat to sav so* 

2teri7rS Thef " if T bad, they would bs‘ 

Utterly ruined. They will always say this (and this) only that tho 

agitation against white officers, which exists in India is carried on hy a few 

mischievous people for a selfish purpose; and that it is not owin,- to the sin of 

whue officers at all that the stage of bomb-throwing has bee°n reactd but 

tha-. this IS solely ( and wholly ) the result of the very amtabon nf th • ’ i, • ^ 

Tous people aforesaid. Nay, they consider the bomb-affair to be a vef 

opportunity that has easily offered itself to tbp Ar>ni t d- • ^ good 

officer, ,„r sppprectog tie Z 7 

some shrewd people among them have already bsgnn oyen to mafce'os!.' n' 
amd opportapity in this manner. The only tL^to be “gmt “d Y, Ya. 

(a) Literally, leaping, cowardly and selfish people among ns, by volauta- 

pnc:ria 7 *iT> fi ‘ l Tnshing (a) iiito this their net have set about 

The (present) Juncture is, indeed, very difficuh ^ 

trjmg. bat .t for ffi.s yerj- reason ttat we .ay that on, people 2„ia eS i,. 

particular Vigilance at such a time. We have nothin., to lyr .in . 
wish to always pass their time in slavery unier fho • ^ 

trolled sway of the White officers in India But 

system of administration in India to be intolerable thiiX tbaf tlie present 
of administration should he reformed some time or other should 

they do not, while expressing their disapproval of the fact fhat e innocff 
persons lost their lives by means of bombs, give to Government ? 

or through cowardice, any absurd admission from them ( anlkm^^^ 
given, would be ) just the thine decirp.! /'bw,n f an aamission which, if 

mtbont tmy effort (on their plrt). Expiesa fYonp l"'?* *’? > 

ogsinst, mnrderonce, or if yon Iffie, 4timL; ooYmTYJL it 

the interests of the country, we onlv beo- nf fhpcjo t But, la 

of their own accord, convey the utterly false should not,, 

11 y me utterly false information to Government 
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ofScials that such acts of iurn-headedness are the result of the atrona writinas 
or speeches of political agitators. The evidence required for proving the loss 
which India is sustaining from the political, industrial, moral and material 
points of view, owing to the entire administration of India being carried on 
solely under the sole guidance of the white official class only ( and ) in 
utter disregard of public opinion, is so very strong that none but the friends 
of the said official class will have any doubt of the iniquitous character of 
the present administrative syetem. That such an administrative system should 
come to bo disliked by the people is the effect of Western education itself; 
aud seting that, in spite of many years’ exertions, the said system of admi- 
nistration is not reformed and that real rights of Swarajyci are not yet 
granted to the deople owing to the obstinacy of the rulers^ the political leaders 
in the country cannot fail to have violent anger produced in their minds. It 
is true that the said leaders will always be able to keep this anger within lawful 
limits; but to think that not even a single person should arise in the country, 

whose rage w’ould overstep the lawful limit is, as it weiv, to proclaim to the 
world that one does not know human nature. Of course^ we think that it is an 
extremely mean act to cannect ths turn-headedness of bomb -throwers with the 
writing or speeches of the peoples’ leaders who give expression to the unrest 
or discontent which has arisen in the minds of the people on account of the 
uncontrolled system of administration. It is only in accordance with the selfish 
aim of the Anglo-Indian journalists that they spread such false report; there is 
no wonder in it. The only thing which is really regrettable or Surprising, is that 
we are decived by it. It is a matter well-known in history and assented to 
by the politicians everywhere that if the administrative system in any country 
be bad, discontent arises among the subjects of that country, that the leaders 
of the people set about removing the defects in the administrative system, and 
that, having roused public opinion for that purpose, they promote the cause of 
their country on tha strength of the said public opinion. If, however^ owing 
to the movement originating in such a cause, any turn-headed person in the 
■country — and in every country turn-headed persons are sure to be (found)— had 
Ms head turned by violent anger and if he became engaged in a dreadful deed, 

it would never be proper, as stated above, to lay the blame of it upon the poli- 
tical agitator. If the present attempt of the Anglo-Indian journalists to establish 
a lar-fetched connection had been merely foolish, "we would not have felt sorry 
for it ; but we cannot help saying that it is mean, since it arises not from 
ignorance but from selfishness. The person, who says that all political agitation 
should be stopped because one gentlemen had, through rage, caused the ex** 

(h) ( LitemUn proves plosion of a bomb, will be considered as unreasonable 

foolish as he, who argues (h) that female edu- 
cation should be entirely stopped because under the Peishwa's regime Anandi- 
bai had changed ( the letter ) w (dha) to ijf (ma), would be considered foolish. 
There is no such thing ( to be found ) of which there is not the least likelihood 
of being carried to an extreme at anytime. If tomorrow Grov eminent attempt- 
ed to stop ail ( practice of ) surgery in medicine because some person had died 
in consequence of his boil having been opened by a doctor, would any one allow 
it in any country Just as the English themselves have not given up sea- 


) meeting with death by the sink- 
Mo Of a ship so also is the case of political agitation \s dedarpi T 

bha. Naopoji at the National Congrese held at Calcnli, ‘whatever be 

qnality o£ the leaders shonld be‘^s“id ” re'ie^y'o'aT in 

i vea rrmttesb owing to the obstinacy or stubbornness of the rulers is if- io novv 

degree unnatural if one or t-wo persons in the conntrv 'hnr? fi. • -u j Many 

by rage and proceeded to commit (some) excess Stieh s ■ tnrned 

fonnd in all oonntries (and ) in allpSI X ihen ““ 

ciamonr i£ each a thing takes place in India alone ? And what foraoo.b 

roason of scattoriiisf caluninioc? flo*«ir»Qf i -x j. * ^^3?sootIij is tli6 

do not nndersStht Tf fA ? We 

EnssiLXeSXX Jito id? ? “'-■heaodot 

revolutions in Eutfa, tac’e I'relZTd .? 

before onr eves how is “ 3’ is daily coming 
oountry should iot have a 2d m ti“e u‘ SThorhllX"™ " 

:x!h?ix2 7 2?^ -1— SIS 

e It native oi alien,— exercises authority ever the Hnhifl/vfc x 

control, the subjects of that country ar-P 7 without any 

■if the prayer or demand of the L' i -7 I 7 discontented ; and that 

times, one or two of them at least ^ rejected many 

occasionally at any rate to commit excesses. We need hatdlv sav thaf i 
urrences in India are not a deviation from this conrse^f MstoS Tf r " 
ment were to put a wrong construction upon them ^ust as IhrA^ylo 

onr misfortnne but also tLt'of our 

unmarried for many yearMt^te r^oTwJeTirfnft f t 

the said excess and get the son married^as Rnpn v. ^ ^ ^ warning from 

of a wise and statesman like Government to realise S? nol fbe duty 

reached stage of some officer bein^ murdered bv mppTf bas 

remove the primary causes that migh^be found to) exS f h ^ 

content. We do not at all sav thnf- t>>a ^ ^ ^ *^be said political dis- 

punished or that his excess should not be renmliatPrT wwi! 7 

■social or political, an excess is only an PMiated. hether the matter be 

cause making (men) to feel inclined to commit ke'^ij^^clss 
lesson from them is i sSf Tmik n t ^ 

point of view. N'o leader whatever who io ^ from such a 

be told afresh ^®®Wd in political agitation, need 

affo? ,. of ; V. be secured by means of a bomb. The bomb- 

■thu de?i?„ 1L Xlu7?f,? X 

4he people- and asanhysiciaJ ®:fstem are becoming or have become to 

through delirium withLt yettiuo patient begins to talk incoherently 

£= mum, without getting frightened by that symptom, takes a warning 
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from it and coolly prescribes a more efficacious medicine for the disease, so the 
Indian Government should act quietly on the present occasion. It is of no use at 
all to get frightened by the selfish wrath or reasoning of the Anglo-Indian iourn- 
alists. The political agitation among the subjects is never groundless. The said 
agitation is, indeed, produced generally ia consequence of the defects that mi<»ht 
(be found to) exist in the administration of the country; and we need not tell our 
Government that to stop (-all ) political agitation in the country by means of an 
oppressive law, because somebody has, in a paroxysm nf rage, committed the 
murder of some official is to produce greater irritation among the people. Just as 
an engineer is required to take a hint when the steam in the steam-boiler escapes 
for the first time in ? disregard of the weight of the safty-valve and is called 
upon to take measures for lessening the force of the steam thereafter, similarly 

it behoves our Government, without bringing into their head the wicked thought 
of taking revenge, to make provision in future for reforming their administ- 
ration in order that the violent anger of the subjects might not reach the 
stage of throwing bombs. It is not the case that anyone does not want 
(the reign of) peace and law; but to strike, under the pretext of 
( maintaining) tranquillity, at the root of the agitation that has sprung up 
among the people in consequence of the real defects in the administration 
while denouncing such terrible deeds as bomb-outrages, is to adopt the path 
of taking revenge, not of wisdom or statesmanship. It is the experience of 
history that in consequence of snch a mistake, even constitutional agitation 
eventnally acquires the form of a revolution; if this experience or this sugges- 
tion of taking a warning which can be learnt from this experience is not 
acceptable to our Government, we are helpless. We are humbly telling Govern- 
ruent only that which appears true to ns: and it is our belief that in it alone 
lies onr good and the good of onr rulers. To tell Government that the writings 
and speeches of the political agitators in the country were the cause which led 
to the perpetration of the atrocious crime of murder by means of the bomb is • 
like deliberately driving Government into a ditch. There is no wonder if those 


white gentlemen who wish to espouse the cause of the white official class and 
who wish that their oppressive sway should continue uninterrupted in this 
country, give such advice to Government. But that onr people should be 
ready, while denouncing the bomb ( outrage ), to give such advice under ( the 
infiuence the one-sided or delusive encouragement of Anglo-Indian journal- 
ists, or that Government should commit the unstatesmanlike (act) of taking such 
suggestions into consideration, —neither of these two things, is, in our opinion, 
(a sign of) calmness (or) statesmanship or conducive to the welfare of the country I 
The minds of those wno make these suggestions are, in one case, stricken with 
cowardice and with craftiness in the other case. Therefore, both and especially 
Government, should consider this thing by keeping their heads cool : such is 
,,, onr request to them. There is an old adage ("which 

H in Sanskrit. ) One(d) should avoid an excsss in all cases.’(<i) 

How much longer do Government mean to wait for 
the anger produced in the minds of the people by the defective system of adminis- 
tration, reaching an extreme degree? It is not at all desirable fora civilised 
and wise Government fe sorely try the patience of the subjects. Tranquillity 



mnst of course be maintained and do maintain it ; but, under the pretext of 
(maintaining) tranquillity, do not spread thorns on the paths by which subjects 
(usually) acquire (their) natural rights, on the excuse of the suggestions made 
by flatterers who are adverse to the weal ( of Grovernment )• This hind of 
administrative policy has not hithereto proved beneficial to any one, and if 
the experience of history be true, will not prove so in future also; this is 
certain. We say once more that hard times are coming day by day. If, at 
such a time, both Government and the subjects do not keep their heads cool 
and do not take a proper lesson from undesirable but inevitable incidents, 
they should both bear in mind that in consequence of it permanent harm will 
be inflicted on the country. The present difficulty can be ( temporarily ) warded 
off by ( spreading ) a false report ; but it cannot be a permanent solution. 
For that, finding out the truth and regulating one’s conduct in future in 
accordance with it is the sole ( and ) single remedy; and it is our prayer to 
God that Government may be inspired with the ‘thought of enforcing that 
remedy alone. 


iH. I, 31. 's High Court, Bomhay, 
Translator's Ofice, Ofh .Tuly 1908.J 


A true translation. 

N. L. MANKAR, 

Third Translator 



Ex. F. 


[ TJie‘ following is the text of the article of vilnch Ex. i . -ix 

a translation., ] 


)■ 


^55^f2rra ^ ^ ^'4i^T nj^ ^tts ^ T%rr 
I'^T ^ ^ ^iv^- ‘Rl ?rT^f^Rwn=^ ^ sni ^ 

^ stt^ c^i^ ^ *4^ f 

^FIW I ^ 

3?OTEJtf^ ^T 555'45tf^ 5r^. ^RxrqsT^ i qw^T^f^^r 

3ti% 3T^^^ 5TTT[^cf!^ 3?rHT 

c^T^qr 1^1^ ^OTIHT #^rR in^ a^Tl. ^ 4kt4f 4k ^ 

#T^f5WRT4t ^ 

3%qT ^’7^1 t!afT=g 4 tS 3ITO=5?n4k ^ ^TTWR^ mW ^’^TF^TT «IT^ yf- 

^'4T4t ^trkrs ^srfWTT^r to m^si' 3 Tt|. tra 

a ^K r ^ T ^FFTt ^T ^ifTOT '=tl<<^f TO JTT^. TO Tia^TOTO TOT 

^ JTi-s ankr cfffT TOitT ankron^^ 'tot#, ^ik 

^TT Rl ^ wk TOT^k 3TO5T m^, TO kTOT ?T?TO ark;; aTT^ ar^ 
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Exc Q. 

( iTcmslation of the Mara'ilii leader printed in colimin '3, 4 and . 5 of page 4 of 
tJietssueof “ Kesari ” neivspape}\ dated 26tli Mag 1908^ and having a 
foot^notej as transkited, ^TIiis newspaper -was printed and pidblislied at the 
"'Kesari” printing press, No. 486, Narayen Peth, Poona, % Bal Gangadhar 

In ^ 


The real meaning: of the bomb. 

Great commotion 'was caused not only in India but also in England by the 
secret bomb society discovered iu Calcutta and by the bomb -which exploded at 
Mimzaffarpur, At this juncture two kinds of news were simultaneously flashed 
to England ! One (was) that the bomb had taken birth amongst the Bengalis 
an t e other (was) that ten or tw-enty thousand Afghan troops having attacked 
t efort of Landi Kotal, an indication began to appear that -j war would break, 
out with the Amir. Not only was there no special commotion in the public 
(pinion of England owing to the news of the fighting on the frontier, but even 
the news of the war with the Amir paled before the news of the bomb. For 
some days the bomb in India had become the sole subject of talk and writing 
in ng and* This news produced an extraordinary effect upon the people who- 
are a eager to hear sensational news, upon the writers in newspapers and 
upon 1 embers Parliament; nay, it bewildered even the wealthy bankers of 
on on, who carry on financial operations, holding in their hands the strings of 
the wealth of the whole of the continent of Europe; and they refused to lock 
up (their) capital in India on merely the old terms ! The East India Eailway 
Company was trying (about) this time to raise a pretty large loan in the City of 
London; but the bomb having thrown a little discredit in England on the 
Indian administration and on the huge concerns dependent upon that adminis- 
ra mn, t e money-lenders and the banks in London did. not agree to subscribe 
^0 e oan without demanding a considerable premium above the stipulated 
in 0 much commotion did not take place in England even at the tim^ 

When Mr. Rand was murdered on the Jubilee day in the year 1897. The minds- 
j ' ® ® England were not so much attracted cowards India even when 

a a ajpatrai was deported and Government declared that an attempt was 

® with (the loyalty of) the Sikh Regiments ; even the Tinnevelly 

riots did not create so much stir in the public opinion of England. The public 

distinctly seen to be inclined towards the view that if any 

extraordinary event has occurred in India since the year 1857, it is the birth 
pt the bomb. 

To understand the real meaning of the bomb, all the following three 
(a) Lit,, oonditionB. things (a) should be calmly considered, (namely), 

. . _ . '^^lat (is the) cause (that) led to the birth of the bomb 

party in India, how will this party fare in India, and what effect will this party 



produce on tiie administration and the people ? Ail thoughtful people seem 
now to have formed one opinion as to the cause that gave birth to the bomb 
party. This bomb party has come into existence in consequence of the oppres- 
sion practised by the official class, the harassment inflicted by them and their 
obstinacy in treating public opinion with recklessness. The bomb exploded 
owing to the official class having tried the patience of the Bengalis to such a 
degree that the heads of the Bengali youths became turned. The responsibility 
of|tMs calamity must, therefore, be thrown not on political agitation, writings 

or speeches, but on the thoughtlessness and the obstinacy of the official 
class. In the last two issues V7e had published it as our opinion that doing 
away with the rights of the subject ( and ) passing new oppressive law's 
was no remedy against the bombs, and that the bombs would cease only 
with the grant of important rights to the subjects and by increasing their 

prosperity. It is a matter for satisfaction that in England, too, opinions quite 
similar to those published in the Kesarl have been publicly expressed by 
even high Government pensioners like Sir Henry Cotton ( and ) Sir Wiiliam 
Wedderburn. Government have taken to disregarding the advice of good 
people by placing reliance upon the false reports of the wicked detctive Police 
who are adverse to the weal of Government; and owing to this, the obstinacy 

of Government to view the people with a malignant eye and to exercise a harsh 
sway over them does not lessen. It is the opinion of Sir William Wedderbiim 
that this obstinacy gives birth to the bomb. Sir Henry Cotton says that Bengali 
youths, having been subjected to the punishment of flogging, became naturally 

exasperated in consequence of the affliction of disgrace and joined the bomb 
party. The ( sentence of ) flogging inflicted ) by the Magistrate drove the 
youths towards the bomb party; was this the fault of the youths or that of 

i-he whip in the hands of the official class ? ( The officials ) flog the backs of 
the youths over and over again and drive them to the mouth of a ditch; and 

{ then ) if any one or them, despairing that ( his ) suffei’ing does not cease no 
niacter what he does, thinks in a paroxysm of discomposure why he alone should 

fall into the ditch, and jumps into the ditch after catching hold of the leg of 
the person flogging him, who is ( to be held )responsible for this mishap? 

Why do you, in the first place, drive the youths to the ditch of despair by 
repeatedly flogging their backs? It is human nature that one should try to 

drag down the precipice along with oneself the man who has flogged Mm to the 
ditch of despair, sorrow and exasperation. At such a time, will it be reason- 
able to say, * You should perish alone, falling doivn (the edge of) 
the cliff, why do yon drag me also’ ? If a man be drowning in Water and 

some one approaches him with the good desire to save him, even then 
the drowing man does not fail to catch him by the neck, A man be- 
wildered by difficulties becomes ready to do harm even to ( his ) benefactor* 
Then, if one, vrhile drowning in water, gets within reach of the person who has 

(j&) Lit, deep part ia a river. throwm him into a sea (JJ) of trouble, where shall we 

find among worldly persons (a man of) such gener- 
ous and cool temperament that he will not drag the other ( person ) along witk 



iiimself towards tlie path of death ? The Bengalis persistently agitated against 

{') Lit, proper, partition of Bengal in a constitutional (c) 

, j . , . mannar; but they did not get redress. Well, it 

{(t) hit, sajmg. did not matter if there was no redress. Thinking 

. (^) they would improve their condition 

by resorting to swadeslii, boycott, national education and other approved methods 

®f self-reliance, they betook themselves to the path of national regeneration; 
thereupon some of the authorities caused their (own) heads to be turned by 

(o) A shaiper, knave, patriotism of Bengal, and letting loose some 

damaofl tr, x Musalman gundas (e) upon the Bengalis, caused 

tabiufinrr r property and to the honour of their women. This lesson of 
was sPi- revenge for going against the inclination of the official class 

yon rean you sow, so 

torn 2derf On f? turn-headed ; the Bengali youths also became 

arHr ^ occasion of the Comilla and other riots, some of the 

anthorities resorted to a path of violence partaking of the nature ( of gratifi- 

taking ^ad thrashing the Bengalis indirectly; by secretly 

advantage rfprivata „v „ligi„v„ „ve,a,.mg th;mb,a.em^ 

thonIVf 1 ?•, f ® Calm and 

e= u p ilosophers will weigh both in the same scale and put the same value 

upon both. When (/)Agya Vetal (/) moves 
abroad, bombs are bound to explode in rear and 
in fiont; this is the settled conrse of nature. 
At such a time, the deities, regulating the crea- 
tion, do not pray to the god Brahma for put- 
ting a stop to bombs, but they pray to Him 
( as follows ) « Please stop the wanderings of Agya Vetal and make him 

sit calmly with the four boundaries of the temple assigned to, and preser- 
ibed for, the demon The bomb is the reverberation of the terrific roar 
O' ^al when he leaves his place and wanders according to ( his ) whim. 

he Creator of the world has not so constructed the earth that the echo 
ot shrill and terrible shouting should be sweet to the ear. Like sound 
ike echo; the only difference being that the waves of the echo continue’ 
m become more and more minute and disappear. The echo of a sweet sound 
ea e an ( g ) and as these alwps become more and more minute and 
[s'] [Hamming of a tune.] i^'^i®ii^ct, the minds of the hearers become the more 
of TTvinnf A pi®ased ; but when an echo is heard that a network 

® ? societies has been spread in the surrounding hills and 

Deraoiisl!^^ ° inauguration of) a terribee and fearful policy, then all 

will stop “ see when the harsh, asinine voice of the official class 

Parliament and even the Liberal party does not contain 
turn-headed men who support the views of the Pioneer, the Englishman, and 

belonffim,^? ff T-t Mr. Rees is a Member of Parliament 

party, and his view about the bomh-affair is that the 
mbs have come into existence owing to the official class not having been 


if )• •••(/) (A demon. In 
Ills name there Is a 'iivxuivci afc 
the recitation of which fire is 
hindled in the person or pro* 
party of the man to he in- 




able to strike sufficient terror ( into the minds of the people ) by repressing the 
natives and exercising stringent sway ( over them ) I The people should have been 
well ground down ; how would they, then, have ventured to make bombs ? For 
making bombs, some knowledge, the power of a little money and some assist- 
ance of men are required. Why has the official class given even such facilities’ 
to the people as would leave them sufficient knowledge ( and ) sufficient amount 
of wealth to prepare bombs and as would produce even one or two irritable men 
( among them ) ? It seems to be the opinion of ( the Honourable ) Mr. Rees 
that the people have not been so sternly oppressed as they should have been.. 

If any man is to be slapped in the face, then the slap that is to be given 
should be so severe that no strength either to cry or even to murmur should be 
left to him. The blow was mildly given and, therefore^ the loud crying ( in the 
shape ) of the bomb is heard. Mr. Bees, therefore, advises Government— If 
repression is to be practised^ then press down forcibly without love or mercy, crush 
down the heads of all in one and the same fashion, let a level plain be made all 
round, and then the reverberation of your tyrannical acts will be heard nowhere. 

If Government leave all bounds, as suggested by the Honourable Mr. Bees, then 
the consequence thereof shall never be beneficial to Government and to India.. 

Even bombs can be prepared with a little knowledge, at a small cost and with 
small effort, still there is not much danger from them at present to the official » 

class. The bomb is not as dreadful in India as it is in Europe^ the reason of this is 

stated by the Bombay Advocate to be that even though some turn-headed people 
(ready to) prepare bombs are found, still, there being the Police and other people 

anxious to give information about such turn-headed persons to the authorities,, 
secret bomb societies cannot fail to be immediately brought to light in India 
like the one of Calcutta. A few turn-headed persons have been produced 
by the policy of repression at present in force. If, as the Honourable Mr. Bees 

advises, (7^) all the authorities in all places begin 
(li) (Lit., says ) to intimidate one and all in one and the same 


beads woven on fashion, and (if all people) ( 2 ^) becoming of the same 
the.same atdng.) sort are converted (7) equally into turn-headed 

Persons throughout tbeir lives, then the number 
of the backbiting gentry will (fast) dwindle down; and who can say that 

turn-headed men will not begin to appear even amongst the Police ? The 

spread of English education in India, the pride of nationality which is being 

born amongst the people and the sun of Japan’s rise which is mounting to the 

meridian, if all these facts be taken into consideration, (it appears that) if 


(1) (Lit, sayiDg.) Government act upon Mr. Bees’ advice, (j) they will not 

possibly be benefited thereby to the smallest degree. 

It is a mistaken idea in itself that the people prepare bombs owing to their 
having been puffed up. He who tells Government at this Juncture that the 
intoxication of the people culminates in bombs, should be regarded by Govern, 
ment as their enemy. Government allowed the natives and some of the 
Members of Parliament to write without restraint, (and) to speak without 
restraint an{J allowed unrestricted agitation to go on; (and) thereby the minds 
of the people, too, lost all restraint and some of the youths became turn-headed: 
this argument itself is indicative of the aberration ef the intellect. (Suppose) a 
son comes of age, (and) the father refuse to get him married at his (proper) stage 
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of life and if tlie streBgiJb. (sufficient) to withstand the infiaence of that stage 
of life is not found in Mm, then who has exceeded the due limit ? The father 
or the son ? By whom have the bounds of the stage of life bee a transgressed ? By 
the father or the son ? A son in the form of a nation was bom in India in conse- 
quence of English education^ (and) in the ordinary course of nature he came of 
age in accordance with the tendency of the times which brought about the rise 
of Eastern nations like Japan, etc.; now it is proper in view of his stage of life 
to associate him only witn institutions (carrying with them) the rights of sivamjya. 
As Government are neglecting to take care of ( e., to maintain ) this congruity 

( befitting ) the stage of life ( of the nation ), the conduct of some of the youths 
has transgressed ( due ) bounds* Before this unrestrained conduct becomes the 
rule of every day life. Government should, by recognizing ( the meaning of ) 
the (present) stage of life, take measures first of ail to bring turn-headed per- 
sons to their senses by associating the youths (of the country) with institutions 
(carrying with them ) the rights of sivarajya. The father who is himself adul- 
terous, whose predilection is to spend the whole of the family property 
upon his owm indulgence and unrestrained conduct, and who does not 
fail even to . throw" the burden of debt on the next generation for the 
sake of his own pleasures and sports, that father alone conducts himself 
in a turn-headed manner wdth a turn-headed son and ( thus ) sets about com- 
mitting the heinous sin of making the son conduct himself without restraint 
every day ( of his life ). To interpret the bomb as meaning that the the people are 
puffed up and are beginning to defy Government, is like asking Government 
to imitate . (the doing of ) a self -whiled, unrestrained and licentious father. The 
meaning of the bomb is not well explained by the theory of the arrogance of 
the people. The bomb is an instrument showing how* exasperation is growing 
amongst the people by the acts of Govenment, and how* the policy of the Govern^ 
ment has departed from ( all ) correspondence with the proper wishes of the 
people. If there be any means of measuring the extreme degree of the people’s 
disappointment and of the exasperation engendered by such, disappointment, 
these are ( to be found in ) the excesses like bombs. If there is any ( influ- 
ence ) that keeps ( a man ) from violence when ( he ) is separated from things 
dear (to him ), it is the ( slender ) thread of hope, and when even this thread of 
hope is cruelly snapped, then those who are scorched by separation ( from their 
beloved objects ) become turn-headed. When a man sees nothing hopeful at all 
in his surroundings, then his mind naturally becomes disgusted with those 
surroundings. When the surrounding circumstances are such that they connot 
be agreeable to the condition of a society, or when a society becomes despondent 
and finds it impossible to bring itself into conformity with its surroundings, then 
terrible occurrences like bomb-outrages, transgressing all bounds^ begin to take 
place. It is the opinion of Spencer that when a Government begins obstinately 
to practise oppression and persistently refuses to give proper respect to public 
opinion, then such a state of things is positively produced that changes in the 
administration are not brought by means other than terrible means: the 

nature of the people and such surrounding circumstances no longer harmonise 

with each other ; and the terrible things that are required to be done at such a 
time to maintain harmony are called a revolution. Government should, at the 
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present juncture, keep this phiiosophy of Spencer constantly before their eyes ; 
owing to Western education, the spread of the idea of nationality and the rise 
of an Eastern nation, the old national character of natives is at present under- 
going a change. An opposition has arisen between the national character of 
India and the institutions of Government, and the time is approaching for action 
being taken to bring about a harmony — an action of revolution- The means of 
recognizing this are, according to the philosophy of Spencer, acts of violence 
and recklessness like the bomb ( outrages ). This time of revolution has not yet 
begun in India ( but ) it is to begin hereafter. Therefore, like a wise person, 
Government should, from the very first, seize with their hands this coming time 
by the forelock; and, instead of leaving to the people the work af bringing 
about the revolution, they should of their own accord begin to effect proper 
reforms in th e system of administration; this will prove more beneficial both to 
the people and to Government. 


iH, 1, M:s High Court, Hamhay. A true translation. 

JranslatOf's Office, 11th JvMj 1908], L. N, MANKAR, 

Third Translator. 


M. 587. 
R. 35. 
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Ex. G. 

[ T1 i 2 folloiving is the original ITa.ratTu tert of the artkh of icMch Mr is 
a tra7islation. ] 


niooqT^r 


^iTtf ^mrsJiT=s3n sh Jrsssti^ ^ 

jlf^STHT^ ^ m tHirr^. m 5f?Wf #T 3raR=e3TT ^T?rRrr T%5r- 

^ sfrSJTRT ^T^cTR 1TT55T, ^ ^ 

^ 3TrW5T i#t €131^ f%53im =^ STTF ^ T ^a S T ^ R IAIT S^rl 
^>siR r ^’5T f^^pnrarr. strptiss f^^r ^id^ r <^id-i^did f^p? ^rnsra- 

'Sd’i'S’f 5TT^ ^d^-d cR ^RRTTS^TFSJn =||d41ii<» ^RTRR^Tr 55Srt=Cr sTTcRfl^f f^KCl' qs^j. 

T|pqT5fMR5 ^nNrater cr f^ ^rstott^t ^ fef^oaiRT ^ T % ^ Rdg 
^•?R5T ^tfi^.n%; sn?fr3TT %ITn^ 3ci^ 


d%N. 


^ w inw; ^ 

UcfT^ ^tt^^^rt- 

?tfr W “=lPba ^ fl^^TRTd' TO ^I'c.^N wfcR ^'cFif^ S^’c^TO 

^ ^ ^ ^ ^ 
ftcft; TO fl^^iHTO Tl"^TOlTOTTr€r ^ mi STTO Wm- 

■i^Nl froi^TTO TORF[»^nig2? ^FTO TO^^F ^q^FTi^f 3^Tft?rTOTl%TOr 

TOTO <i'S«ix.^j ^H®hRT^ ^ «TT^. 'j «i: \s 

w w5FTOTCf mm 

^TO ^ ftraiTOT TO2?7f]^ TO^ iror^T^ W?K cW 




A. 'S 


K? m^wd^T wr-EHi 5PpT Td^'r dilrd; (%^g7=53n' 

#^Hdtd fRPdRS dT^f. #jNt 1^55^ sfig 

3#55 cR ^ ^mtedTdr srq^ Cf IRToqiihd" RiS I^- r : ^ ' ^BTTdTdT d;5S 

q^ 3#. 

dTd-tticSq'RT ^ 3T# ^JT^WET dfqTq^ ^RlW ftp^Htd ^RlTRr aTRfT, 

%;?qHTd 5IT q^ ^ =dRP33iRrTW 3Ti|, anfSr in qi^m ? :r5^ ' q ; r^.HHid< d 
‘Ji'bidi qiFr ttf®, fiT dldCi fIsjdT'di ^iidq^f f^R qTf|%. ^q-qsrrqi ^rtt ^srfs^ 
UMi, srrfqq^. # f^r stqjid sTrar WRr ^i^idK-tS ' 3 tt|. 
dl-^i 3iR'(^s q ^TqsTdRir dq^t qrqRT=^r isigs u qR-q^ ^rjirt 

«idi<^t dFiRT qi^' fqvw '4i|q4d‘ 3n%^T q^ qni^qi-di sid q i RiRij^^ qRqfc sf 
%oft qr sRsfr^ 'si«ii<siqi^ ^psf^R qcsq^rqq, ^■ijfidi f%qr ^nqRrtqq q aran’r srf^qiitf— 
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3TTi^ 3?m I JTif^ m ^ 

I aiN-if l ^ M 3T%f, 3?^ rf^ STFC^ 3TTWT STT^TSTR 

5T^ iiT^ 5rf%;5 in%^ Traraii#^ ^ 1^ ^2^, 

;?R ¥RW ai%s[ aT%r, ff ^^TFrT=^ ^ 

flcRT^ ^ €r§’5m^ 3H ^it=^ ’^rsn R^rakc ^- 

#?3iT ^^11=^ sT^rr^ ^;5r®3ii=^ ^<rri =^ 3ti| sttRi ^5S?t% 

?5^ ^;R?gT JTFsrf^MT^ f5 ^ ik ^TTCf. IT ^ ^IT 

3lt ^ f§r^ ^ m STTI. ^ I^R't ' HOTcTRT ?tW?rT 1^2% ffl^- 

TOfiRT 3TTW; ?^rr§s sTTfu^rp^^rr «:53Tcr ^TTff^r^'OT ■=i'^di'^^ '5iT3>?r ^ra'- 

q55T<T ^ grl^T^ ’rrafqm dWHT sn^TgrcijI; f^; fr aroi'-^ 

^ STRldjI'Tld’Tr^^T ITTTTrfte ■dIg'hHi 1 '-tlild? 4jT<d STTS®nn]?r c^ri'TT 

^ ^i-^-s n- dl^RW RrarsT^i^ sriRr f^nw tt^t^t^, artfr f :55 ^rr^H'fRT 

^ W W, ®Rfr in^3TT^^ ^>Trqw m tst '1 3t?tt 

^g^trsjTT 1^=^ ^11^ JTR’Jnn^r qR wr ^^tr ^ cr ®i 

sR«fi^ #iT ? Rate 3 ti^ aM?r r%?i#RT ?ir^n^ pfr cR'RR 

strfr^ fersdt 3TFRT^ yg’n^RT, RrT#RT ^ WTFRT ’I'^TPR^ 

:gTT!to snwi RTR’ 3TTT3n^^ aTT^nqi^gT W^T U JTIRRRTTW 

3n|. ®RFT ^ C tT'-biR' ’ir^TT q|:^ ?r^, jtw^t ^ir^yf #5^, 


tit^s ^ 2. 


SRT 


*I3R 3T?r^ smw RR5T ^TRI^- 

aqp^JTT ^R-o i q tRTRT RT=RT ^ RPRT ?TSqT55T Rt^T STT^RT^ f^'TOT 

Rif. ^diaiiya RRlff RRTT’C ^RRITI^Cl ®fq^ ?T3R ti#. 

RT MiR Tl 1^ 3 T WR T €f?RRT ^ RaRRl 3TTR, cR RTR Rcf:- 

5j^_qsiiT^| Tf ar'ldRUll ^IR 1 ^ RT ^fgfT f^^T' TRIR? #R^ 

?5T^iR ^T5ft^ ' dd-H-HlR^ ^ T^RtT^ =loRo5 %R; W rHI ^ Rff. ^ 

Rl 551^ RIRR Rtf; R^T, ^fl^^BR, RTgRFRTR RTSR5RTFRT ?TIRt 

3RW StPRsf 5RRn ^ W^ ^ ^I#T ^ciTRT -ITHUR %S1T ^RRiTRT ITT 

^q|g-f^:rqTqTgS ^ 3TT%STRFff ^TT^ ^ T%R«T %d^, sTtR S'HSRl 

€tll i ^ tl' R TRT qr < a-H-dR 1 RWRT 31^=^ 51^1 STRrsCTlTRI^R ^TRR 

q^R ^ ^3R%RIR IT '^R %Tlf Rqra^ 3Tf^RRT #R5?r ?RRR 
R^ T^T. qit ^ eft RRl. arRlRT^ft RR^ ?rrt; qRR cRir^ RR^ ffrt. 

’inRifr R#qi vtirttr rw rsr, q^it #r?rr rre? ^trrr, 
q RRftt SIR^ Rf^’Rl^r, ^RTJfr ^=RT FiWR RdRtW*TfTR Rft 

srf^raFRR €r1tSR(^ iRT% ®rppftR; qR^ cRRRtt RR SfTd’R^flR'TfR 
RR qRR. ^Rtt r C r 'fit Tt^ ^qwtt q RT^R STrotf. flR^ cRWE 


'S. ' v 


RRRff elRljT R^RR 3TTRT 


TT^=q f%Rr STlloTR. 3fR'NHdlo5H RRfrt 
RR# RRnt RRRntt, U =|feR 3^^ 3Tl|. SRT ts^ ^ISft f^RR ^- 
Rr=R IIR dKRS ^ ^ friJljT st^Vl'R SH^OW RffR/ eR aTRRqRcSrR RRR 
m Rfq IROT55T 55^ 1 f^Rfer ^R5I% RRR- 1^1 fREff 
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3iKn?5TT '^rpiT ^rs^Roir^rr l^fsr-s^jT 5frt?5r^ fg;^- 

w in %^ ^mrsr fN. n ^ a^t^'RTHT f%mr spffr 'j^^f 

^^5^ JIItT. «nER5T 'TT|W rf^VSI^ 5#'='^5iT^ Wsf 

^nmrr tt^sr 3n%'^^Ffter arrarr fRci’ra', ^ I ^jrrw 
^ 3?^jr^ ^ srraT?r ^ 3T]%^ jRr5T fft; ’tjt ^ tr- 

ifi^ig&> ^ ^ SH JT^sqt^ ^ i%t%wr q^<ci5 3 fi|, ar^ 5#'=-^% 

w^, BTf^qiiRq-nRi ’i#*^ ^ ^ q^ 3# ant. 


"N fN 


• 'THTFm ' ‘ |F?5sFR^', ^ IIT^ TRTIW gTS ^nrrt ^fT^tq!^ qrafe 

^ flsg^ qwfr ?nw ^tt^'- ^rr. Cra I ^rq; q^ra^% qT^% 

qKiffsrsiqj^'Jirgqw c3it=qT sTT^rarR 3T^ stii ^qinr si^ 
awqs ^rraqTMm 'irfl^ 11^ frraw ^ arfqqq^k^fer q’gf^i ^ngrr 
^jnjJT #r~5^ ! ^r^RT ^ri^t qsRiw^ tr^, ws ^ 

<5iq)l-ql SRfi" ^Tcff ? qRRfs qRR^nW ^I'^l^fi SRrf, l4ftd !<o^q« qJFR «RR TI5- 

qsFit, q)OTi5<d'W ■<srqii-^'4iq'ra7 ]%^ |rr$ g 

v.<qi ' qi^ ^T cR'r^?rFft ^rq^, ^d=Hi'gq?*dr ^ aif^qjR'r 55Tq^ q^ 1 rIwtr 

Vi# 

siRRR ^ yjtiqqH'l' gr rtw w f ^ =i^qRRT%'t rtt^ ^ ^r srqfi- ^jrRyfg: 

RTCra :3TIRR qrfl^. ftcsf^^ ^ gRR' f[0R ^ RSJJRT STT^ ^ |gr 3^Tt. 


» rx 


*>, /~\ 




figRn^ gwRi'g ^ wr qrf ^riwr ^ ^ jtrt ^r qRcrr rtt^ zm 

WR Rwr 3=^ Ri^'q^ ^ms irt^ lTt=RT ^rIrt 5n%R]% 

^15^ ^aiq^nR R. tRr g-q'Ndid RT3RrRf ^?wr^ ^ ^ tr?^ #l?r %3Fr ?r 
RRT qR'JiR grqsRW q- %RTqRr %s^t qR^r #3 ir qr^. qiqRosr 3F?q ^rr, str- 


ts "S* 


J^jRR q qiRiqiT ?qCT2R fR dtr rfr Rrqr?^ artqqRtqqr^ f^q ¥ftT% 
w. qiqqtw gdqR f%qqq wqq; rt| fcRqq rl5;RRiq qrCf; rtr ^rot ^=?3rr ^ s^. 

3R f^ a?i^ qq qmRT qjRiR R%f%q: qRt qqfi §n% 5 Rt srrqqFqfqr 
sRjRT Rqf^qi 571%^ #>qRr q ^ ^ ^3ci^ sRiRigs q f q qrsqi-cq r p- #- 

3TRqRT=^ RfqR qifR. 


•scodi qiwdiTdl'^l qjqqTSqrSRFI f^qRWid dHdo'iq 

'^0 aRRR sjd«<ri(i qqqqrr^Rqr qR'JiTd' q/i^i Rq1%q: Rrtr hr. qr, 7?^ ^*jidid' ri 3 t- 
3IR Hq R^RR H#q srfqqqfT rhr Hqfqr hr^r qar^qsFR, q w jRft # 5 r 
HRR Rqf^ Rfuqrq qq^;, qx iqqqr hrrfrt Ri%i%qiR7 hw ngsid qsR qn%gt- 
RfT RqftR T%tRwx qr^ wq^R? f%^Rpqr flpqRfq hiwt %wq, sr^R 






^{4i«5i^| il^'AIcc^NT ^^OTFT;, ^ ??T'^^|^I :;i:j|i^psjr|- 

m ^ mwm wi ^ ^ 

UW ^r^j. ^rf^ fjTJ|ji' cUcRj^ ‘^%|'RT_j, 

# qswq iqTiR't #r. '■^qi^RT ^s^jrtrtr q^qraR qifqqrsqR f ft, srt gxqjRR gjr 




R«^ RRRRT RqR RT^Rt RTqqq qra qRRR qif|%. XRRRq tfsqRrq qR' 
feRqr HRreqiqr qqR T%f qqR q!^ q tqR ror^ ri^ %:qT^ 
in? Rqq^ f^i^qqR ^i^sq ^jir ^ RqiqR Rq^Rs, urjir^hr fi^RqnRi 
l^qiq;^. qqtcfsnWp qiqiRRi^ srqxtqqr qoqj^ 
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^TTR ^ 1^ ? 3T^^f ^3if^55r? qrriR ^ 555 R ! ^jfr 

T%^R 355*Tr ^'5i"ra strst, anfre^fr tRfer tt&Mi sr-^g^^rr^' 

^T^rm ^rrai^ sttostpt tr sticjt; simi ?^r c^tts^it 31 ^%^ i^r^ 

^rar. U ?n^ ttl'hK WI^ 

■ 5 s qcf^f in^ t Sidi^4«'tiA‘ 

?fl^ ^SRFj^TF^ ^[^’^TFfT ticsJ^ 

d 7 S^n'?\ ^PT ^PC^TOR Jf'W %^r 'irflR. RT ^ ^^<^'4(^1 3RRfT, ^^:- 

=EqT=s7 %?rpB^ ^ ^ ftis^cr 5!i% 5nr% ®ra^_, 

^5cr:=?3Tr w^ ^s«iNi #5fr s^o^mr % i^^W, 

57K ?7T^f^ 3^t qT^^fJWnrt ^P|*T 5^ IRR ^ ^ fT^, ^ 


■N 



3TST ore ^'-hl^H td'bKoill 


rx '*\* 


qjq fRTT. 

STTl^ fFI^ ^ 


mi ^ 
w^mm- 


^?Tff*TOr^ 


qw ^ q 5FT^ ^TlfT. f^' 



^cuq f%^ qr^ ^ ^f^^rriFiT^qT qpRr ctt^ ^ncqq^qr * 41 ^ 1 ^ 

^n%_, ? qp^f^FTR IFI* ^ UT 

^cTiq nHr qTFBM ^ w^ cnc §* ^TcqpqR 

5Tf#qT T%^f fn^ mmmmm^ ^ ^ TO^pf 

fR;, ^ U ^snqn^sCT ^5n€t cFU qi^s^ ^^tirk 

q?TclKT. ^^qRRT ?I5RT^ qitfN: STiqn ^TTfl^ RT'qT fT^ ^^fFTF^H 

f%qr TrqjRi f^qr R^cu^r dj ^ Rr^i ^^ToScri* ^ if [rm 

STTOT w, w^ ^fq’ ^ 

BTlf qff;, ^5^ qj^ ^>ici ^ ^'=ti’Hcli^r ^TR ^RFF t^^EHW 

'HI'^uRrR 5TRR M'^ RRMTWR' 

tR; '- ^ r ^ wq ^ it ff w^tcRiqff 


^jiTO BF^TT q^7 ' ^m mm ivmmkm ^r^tri ^ 


^ ^TRIFFT 


^ rs# 



**S. j^'v ^*N* ^~s. "x r ■’•^ " ■v_ - j 

HcRT SRSrqiTpr; qTT^Rc^F rer^TOFT, 


f-N.'N 


^i^JTRR^fT %Qi>RR , ^ sr^gcpii^, qfSi ^rei^ 

3TRt sifl:. ftp«rRt €re ^ 5fwCr fri^TR f^ra Irr 

^^^<rei =Cr i%^Tr-i=6'rd=^ ilrer-i^ ffn^iF^ Is ^^res otct ^nk- t 
?n''R 1I2S #:^^ire3Tr cRWFnrepnw ImrsqRn??# ^iRRnltTinNf ^ 

■%rsqwlt iR w fR- SIT 2srai=sit 1^ ftp^r^rtcr sRiar srift nr^ RTgr 55 
sfig^rrCf 3Ti^. ^aireiT ^iiuiwswre nr gals 1^ IrSf ^Rrerel 3i''ii'i:=^ 3im<?^i 
fRiR resR snwiR ^ oraRT ^fq^rreil^ w^ rerEre. 

W^ I JrereERT g s^sRsi gireFfiCi srflre fistii: IR- 
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^(TramlaUrm of the Marathi leader x^rinted in coltmns 3, 4 and 5 of 


imim of the ^^KemrP^ neivsX^aper elated 2nd June 1908^ and having a foot-note, 


aS' 


translated, This neivsiMper teas ^rrirded and 2 ruJjh sited at the Kesari 

giress Mo. 4:86 Mvvra:gmi Pefdi, Poooa, ly Bad Gangadhar Tilah ” ) 






THE SECRET OF THE BOMB. 


Erom the murder of Mr. Hand on tlie nigM of the Jubilee in tlie year 1897 tOi 
tlie explosion of the bomb at Muzzaft‘arpnr,no act 'VTorth naming (and) fixing closeiy 
the attention of the offi.cial class took place at the hands of the subjects.There ib con- 
siderable difference between the murders of 189/ and the bomb (outrage) of Bengal 
Considering (the matter ) from the point of Tiew of daring and skill in execation^ 
the Chaphekar brothers take a higher rank than (the members of) the bomb-parij 
in Bengal, Considering the end and the means, the Bengalis must be giv€;n t^e 
greater commendation. Neither the Chaphekars nor the Bengali bomb-throvv ei s 
committed murders for retaliating the oppression practised upon themselves; hatred 
between iadividnals or private quarrels and disputes were not the cause of t/iese 
murders. These murders have assumed a different aspect from ordinary murders 


owing to the supposition (on the part of the perpetrators) that they were doing a 
sort of heneficient act. Even though the causes inspiring (the commission of) tnese 
murders bs out of the common, the causes of the Bengali bomb are particularly 
subtle. In the year 1897 the Poonaites were subjected to great oppression at the 
time of the Plague, and the exasperation produced by that oppression had not ex® 
clusively a political aspect. That the very system of administration is bad, and that,, 
unless the authorities are singled out and individually terrorized, they would not 
consent to change the system — this sort of important question was not before the 
eyes of the Chaphekar brothers. Their aim ivas ( specially directed) towards the 
oppression consequent upon che plague, that is to say, tov7ards a particular act. The 
Bengali bombs have of course their eye on the Partition of Bengel ; but the 
glance of the bomb is ( also ) playing upon a more extensive plains brought 
into view by the Partition of Bengal. Moreover a pistol or a musket is an 
old w^eapon, (while) the bomb is the latest discovery of the Western sciences. 
The Western sciences have strengthened the power of the official class in 
every country. One ruler is able to fight with another ruler, but it has be- 
come difficult for the subjects in any country to fight with the army of 
that very country* The power of the army has terribly increased in conse- 
quence of new scientific discoveries; and the bravery of the people most 
celebrated for their valbtir proves useless in an instant before new guns 
new muskets ^ ammunition of the new sort. It was owing to this reason 


alpiie that the revolutionary plans of the Eussian subjects failed in the 
year 1905*06; and if tomorrow the army of England becomes completely 
subseWieht' will of) the' Emperor , Edward ■ , and if His MaJestj' 
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1)6 SO inclined, ( Be ) will be able to reduce to dust, without taking much 
time, the institutions of Swarajya like the Parliament in EnglancJ^ whatever 
fitness i exercising the rights of ) Sivarajya the people of England may 
possep. e Western sciences have made the might of armies so terrible^ 
but in that identical minute seed which contains the power to produce a 
mighty tree, is also bom, along with the birth of that tree itself, the 
( principle of ) death, which is destined to destroy the tree* Death is or^ned 
at the very time of birth. Birth is first seen; the veil over death subsequently 
^gins to be gradually removed God Himself creates the Universe ( and ) God 
Himself IS the Governor of the Universe; it was the Westerners ’ science itself 
mat created new guns, new muskets and new ammunition; and it was the 
Westerner science itself that created the bomb. (Fearing) that the people 
would uselessly continue to live on ( indefinitely ) and that ( thus ) there would 
be an excessive (number of) living (people in the world), God created 
the sovereign remedy of death. This daily death does not possess the 

A to life in { this ) world; even though the 

operations ot death be going on without a hitch, the force of mundane 

life is not lessened. Death does not change the current of worldly life 

nor does it do away with worldly life. The duty of taking away the pride of 

worldly life is assigned to death ( and ) therefore, death takes care not to allow 

'life to become impure. The military strength of no Government is destroyed by 

the bomb ; the bomb has not the power of crippling ( the power of ) an army ; 

nor does the bomb possess the strength to change the current of military strength; 

(«) C^Or, attracted the attention of Gover^^^ 

towards. ) IS riveted to ci ) the disorder which prevails 

owing to the pride of military strength. 


Owing to the murders of 1897, the attention of the authorities was directed 
towards the disorder ( in ) plague ( administration ) ; and since that time the 
aspect of the Plague administration began to change and complete tarnsformation 
took place in the plague administration very soon after. It is at present being 
asserted that Government care two straws for the bombs of the Bengalis. What 
do the words care two straws ” mean ? The Bengali bomb-makers have 
themselves admitted that the English Government cannot be overthrown by the 
bomb. There is no cause for Government to feel any fear of the bomb too ; 
but the pride of military strength must necessarily be afraid of the bomb and 
■it is not derogatory to any mighty power to frankly admit this fear. The plague 
administration in the beginning was ( such that it was ) disliked by the people, 
was extremely vexatious and exasperating ; this fact was not at first known io 
Government. Mr. Rand’s murder brought this mistake to the notice of Govern- 
ment ; and after plague-riots occurred everywhere subsequently. Government 

did not also hesitate to openly admit the mistake. It 

** ( ^ ) is not to be understood ( 5 ) that because Mr, 

** Rand’s murder took place, the plague administration 

was (proved to be) mistaken; the administration 
was a mistaken one from the very first, was wrong from the very start ; but it did 
nat appear to be mistaken to the authorities owing to ( their) conceit about 



tteir own ) wisdom* Some things must be viewed from the people’s stand«« 
point ; it is by no means enough to look at them only from one’s own point of 

; this light had not dawned (6’) upon the minds 
[^] iLit., iikmined.] 0f authorities. This light dawned (upon their 

M [Lit s Leads. ] minds) owing to the murder of Mr. Rand, and the 

conceit of wisdom having produced knowledge (with* 
itself), the conceit left the authorities so far at least 
as p ague administration was concerned. What was there amiss in this P 
Where was (any) stigma cast upon the might of the English Government in 

. “• should not forget to make use of the eyes while walking, when 

18 this (lesson) to be learnt if not when one has (actually) stumbled ? The 

who say s ‘Though I may stumble any number of times. 1 will remain blind 
Ike an intoxicated (person), despite (my) having eyes,’ is his own enemy. The 
todian Government have had a stumbling (in the shape) of the bomb; and if 
overnment do not make use of this stumbling in reforming the administration 
( ot the country j, they will prove their own enemies. Such stumbles are 

(e) (Lit, required to be Bulfered.) necessary in life whether in the case of a king 

® pauper; nay, God has so arranged the very con- 
s 1 u ion of the world that such stumbles should be experienced by all spontan- 
eonsly at the proper time and at the proper place. When the world goes on with- 
out a hitch for a considerable time, none begins to forget his duty and the 
mtoxication of remaining alive without restraint begins to come over his eyes. 
The machine of the universe is movUg automatically (f) in such a way that 
(J) Life, under self-inspiration. ) lie should suffer the stumble (in the shape) of his 

death for the removal of this intoxicationi 
It 13 not the case thast Death does not know that even if the father be 

•dead, (his) son succeeds him in his place, that even if the son be dead, 

'the grandson carries on worldly affairs ( and that further ) even if the grandson 

dies, the great-grandson comes forward ( to take his place ). Death ia not able to 
root out mundance existence; but the father’s death imparts wisdom to the son, the 
sens death keeps the grandson in a wakeful condition aud the grandson’s 
•death makes the great-grandson a man of wisdom. When a man refuses to learn 
wisdom from ^ the stumble of death, he becomes the cause of Hs real ruin. 

ewspapers like the ^Bombay Times that are making a suggestion to 
Government that they should, without paying any regard to the bomb, go on 
conducting themselves with even greater intoxication, are, it seems to us, takiaar 
-tueir revenge now upon Government ( for acts done) in a past life. When a 

■ son is wild and licentious, be does not learn the lesson to be learnt from bis 

father s death, but on the contrary becomes still more blind from intoxication 
in consequence ot such stumbles; such has been the condition of some Anglo- 
Indians. Just as the liqor-sbop keepers and the prostitutes in a village are 
over) joyed to hear the news of the death of the father of a licentious son, so 
the Bombay “Times” (which is) stupidly intoxicated by nature, and some native 
(news) papers of Poona (and) Bombay included amongst journals indirectly 
supported by Government, seeing that the troublous time of the bomb 
Me overtaken Government, axe beginning to think: that they would 
(now) fare sumptaouBly. This (ovCr) joyed hand of bhickguards are 



BaTiDO’ to Government that Government have had the stumble (in the shape) ’ 
of the bomb ovi^ing to the writings in newspapers and the speeches of the 
]!:sational party; (and) that, therefore, without paying any heed to the bonib^ 
Government should muzzle these papers and speakers. In 1897 this set of 
blackguards had bought very similar imputations ( against newspapers ) ; and 

Government have tasted, {g ) in the shape of of the 
Iff] Lit., the bitter fmhs haTe hiojnfeg^ the bitter fruits of that policy of repression 

has been continuously maintained by them for 
the last ten years on account of their being hali- 
inliueneed by these imputations. If Government do not change this policy at this - 
time, its consequence will not fail to be even more terrible than at present to the 
rulers and the subjects. 


The answer given by the newpapers enjoying the favour of the official 
class to ( the question ) as to why the bombs should be utterly disregarded, is that 
this is an attempt to intimidate Government and that if the people once come 
to know that Government are afraid, they will not fail to harass Government 
by showing them the bugbear of bombs even in every trifling matter, 
is a trick of begging for alms by .mtimidating Government; 
is not desirable to throw a piece of bread to those who intimidate 
( Government ) in this manner^ but the only path of wisdom is to 
mve ( them ) two slaps in the face ; the master of the house should never allowb 

beggars to form an idea that alms can be secured 

( l") ( Lit. [ following the ] 
rjiethods of a class of beggars -who 


it 


extort alms by gashing their arms 

1 - 


reastSj <t'c. 


by the (7i) inflication of injuries upon their own bod- 
ies. The host and the moderate mendicants should^, 
by combining together, drive away these, beggars 
whe gave trouble by raising a clamour. The beggars 
should, taking into consideration both the wishes of the host and their own 
poverty, beg alms in a low tone and in soft words ; they should not emit a 
harsh sound like that of a bomb by overtaxing their (vocal) strength. The 
Bombay Times and other Anglo-Indian journals have, in the above fashion, 
given ( their ) reason why the policy of represaiou should be stringently 
enforced^ Sophistrical reasoning of the above kind has been made use of owing 
to the nature, power and true meaning of the bomb not having been understood* 
To start with, the very idea that boinbs are thrown from a desire to beg alms 
by seeking, to intimidate Government, is a mistaken one ; for, terrible and 
deplorable occurrences like bomb (outrages) are considered by none to be 
pleasant and" convenient. Bombs explode when the repressive policy of Gov- 
ernment becomes unbearable. Oppression is required to be practised by Gov- 
ernment first, while oppression (in the shape) of bombs at the hands of the 
pieople follows next. The above is a dishonest attempt to make it appear 
that Government are not at all at fault, and that bombs are thrown in a 
hateful or overbearing spirit. If a system of rule, under which the pressure 


o 

V 


opinion is brought to bear on the administration, be not iii 
•ogue, if the situation be such that, while public opinion is on' one side, those 
■who hold (the reins of) authority are cm the opposite side, then such a state of 
things does not fail to become unfavourable to the rise of the nation. It is net 



looked upon as a sign of cowardice in England that the authorities shoal i con- 
sider that public opinion is (entitled) to hold them answerable and that they 
themselves are responsible to public opinion. In India, the official class 1 
irresponsible, and the efforts of the National party are (directed) towards 
making it responsible, or, in other words, towards securing the rights of 
Swarajya to the people. To give the rights of S;.varaji/a at least partially to 
the people, what are_ the authorities required to do ? The authorities have to 

opinion, in proportion to the 
rights of biiKirajya acquired by the people. That power slioiild remain in the 
hands of such authorities as may be approved by the people and that it should 
be taken away from the hands of such authorities as "may not be iiked by the 
people, this itself is called (the exercise of ) the rights of Sicarajya. If the 

rights of Sivarajya are granted to the people as they become fitted for the same 

then, disquieting calamities like bomb (outrages) do not befall anyone at ail! 
"When a struggle ensues between the fitness of the people for the ric^hts of 
Sivarajya and the miserliness of the authorities in granting those rights, and 
when the authorities begin to act wdldly, being intoxicated wuth the *^pride of 
military power, then the deplorable bombs are naturally constrained to 
intervene in order that the attention, of the authorities may be attracted 
'•to the intoxication which obstructs real progress. When obstruction is caused 
to the progress of a nation through cupidity or temptations, by taking undue 
advaniage of the terrible pov^er which the Western sciences have produced 
■in the army of the Ge vernment, then bombs spontaneously spring into existence 
in order to remove that obstruction; no one manufactures them with tha object 
of terrorizing the authorities by means of intimidation. Calamities like bomb 
(outrages) have never been interpreted in the history of any country {to mean) 
that the people are not fitted for the rights of Sivarajya, or that the people 
have begun to mock the rulers with bombs owing to the latter having indulged 
the people more than they deserved. When the official class begins to overawe 
^he people without any reason, ( and ) whea an endeavour is made to produce 
despondency among the people by unduly frightening them, then the sound 
of the bombs is spontaneously produced to impart to the authorities the true 
'knowledge that the people have reached a higher stage than the vapid one in 
which they ^ pay ( implicit ) regard to such an illiberal ( policy of ) repression. 
The authorities have got this opportunity to see calmly what the real state of 
■ things is. A powerful desire has arisen amongst the people that they should 
iiave some sort o£ control over the acts of the authorities ; if Government do not 
bring into force simple and universally acknowledged measures to meet this 
desire, that is to say, if Government do not make a beginning to grant the 
rights of Sivarajya^ then some impatient or turn-headed persons will nk fail to 
attempt to bring about secretly, deviously and improperly that very thing 
which should be brought about with the consent of Government ( and ) in 
conformity with the condition of the people. If ( Government ) have a desire 
that the people should not betake themselves to a secret and terrible path in 
impatience and violence^ they should, understanding the real secret of the 
bomb, give up hurting the subjects for nothing, and should*; make a beginning to 
grant liberally the rights of Sivarajya ( to the people ); and the official class should 
not allow themselves to be carried avray by the false notion that such a step is 
derogatory to the might of Government ; this is at present beneficial to aih 
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Ex. H. 

[ Tim folloivlng is the original Marathi text of the article of ivhwh Ex, B*, is 
m translation, ] 




5?rr^. 

^ ^TWr^^TTcT ^STT^. '41^^ ^ cf^q- f:^f ^ 

^SWcTT 4^nT55T ^ ]%=^ 

?TRt^ mf^, =^T^^Rr i%^ #^ 11 ^ ^iw^re^rt^T ' 

^ ^ ^^Fft 

w w^w ^tt^. ^rw cf^rcf ur 

^er^TRT WiJ h<iS ^ttI. m 

^3i^T CRT 3T%r. IcsT s^rrt^ m%w 

fTTW ficTT;, ^ RT =^R ^J^- 

^ni; ^ ^'^TRf'^r i%cff?r ^5!iRwri%^iq ^ 

WT ^ #rf% ^ ^rf 5Tt5T sr^ 

l^RT^ R™ WR: ifRRT ^ 

^ni, RJ^R R^RR i; ^ fRR 3TR; RT^RR 

^TWRT ^1 RT%?TIR ^T^rT tiniRlfr 

WT R ^1- ^it. TTR ^If WT, ^ iroRqi^ T 5|^[ RIR 

%TTciT^ fiTW ^it. ?rqr^T rr ^i^r ^5r^r1* 

5T^"r €'R>T;, ^ ?TqT^ cfIrT ^T^RR, iJIJ^ =^j; fjTJ|^ 

R^TR ^R If ^ fRRT %q%rfT 3^t. RR ^%^?r 

t'H^’Rl=^ ^ HR R^R5^ 3Tn%' ;3HT R^^Tff ^RR ir.:^^ 

R|=RT ^SR ^ RRT q^ri=^ ^1% ITIR^ R R^T^RRT =^^1, 

Rrr5R=^7 qiRR T%RH r7^ ^rr ^ ^ ^RR f 

^fX '*~^v ♦ 'N ■ f\ _ ^ ^ ^ 

I^W^RT Rl’^Rc^ ^RR* ^RR ^ ^jjf,' tr ;Rf ^'3^- 

ST^Rf c^ 15gT=^ JTW ^T^iKi 

■^ic^ l^l-^'HI ^cHfTWii'^'^-’^ ^3cW in%W 5TO[^. tsrg' fRWT=Cr I%5clT jTT g^ 

^3re%. 'Ji-^ 51^ K-iddi; ■•‘i.c^^Crsi ^TFnfjr ^ ii® w^r^r. 

**>t^Tj i%raT snl;; #p;r q 

^JWoST ^cT5r ^ »TJI%!!TWEgT ^-^frar ^T^TR %W. ^ ^3^ ' eC^ ' tiK% 


■ftm m 


■^'i'd' f ! 


Tn^ ^jfr?!’ fr'jjjr TRtJii'tr inw ^JcW 


"V rv 


^*ro3n^r ^^{rrt ^ ^ ^ 

^ ^ I^ ;TT?T^'r iJTW. ^?TroW ^ ^ ^ 

3m, ^ ^ 3T^ ^ ?r ?3^^r %^r sr^. 

W 5IW JTTtf, ^ ^ Jrr^. ^ 

# 3Fqq^ qrat ? T ^Dco^i^5 ?R^ ^ ^ 

■^^^^StiqTqTiTW ^ 55 ^^ l^r sqW'SrrsiqTWTrr qR 53 ^. ;ej 5 }^' 3 ^ ^ 

'T^/fiir, I ^ 5 q|. crmteqr^ m^- 

^ m ^ ^mteqrq ; 7 ^ qi^^ qnt^ g ^ 

■^.^,3^ ^ qWr ^t.r. "qq.^: 

•TOT qT?r. ^|qi^ ff q^R% .qi^fq ajRft; q gf |q% 

’■in^ ^ ^ ^ ^qrtqr^ ^ ^q 

1 ^ in^, qFT qrCf; ?5t ^qr smm^ ^ ^ 

’^i^Viti^ arfq^M wi 1 #^ %r^ grff. ^qr^sFsHqr ?^ 

TO TOT, ^55 ^;RqR- qq^ qfeqp^q qj^jj ^Tprrq qj^, ^ 5^ 3TT W^qj^qT #r- 

■ qTsr qsfqr. u C^^rrlqr^qr =1^153 qr^r q ^uompEqr q^^r inq qqf?^ 
TO m STf^qFqiqi j^iq _TO TO f^. 1^ qiq qiqq ^13 ? 

•TO qR4^ sriq ^EtS qsr SPI^r ? qr^ffRI ^teqtqr ^mtq q ^uqiq fqm: qq 

^sq ^si’rar^^sT^ %wfTq qr^, %s^ %^qqqT=q? i%^rCr ^ 31%- qt 
^TOmrof ^ 31 ^ ^rrqro qro, si^ tort qg«q ^:qr ^ trq. qf^rir# 
■S=^ 1 J^R qwuq qrR^snt, W §ir SRIri ^jqqtq q sqqgfiqjq W’RT^ qq ?R- 

^T?R % 3 rqr^, mq^R SRTI sqr^RTq to 

■STOTOcT; ftqfqrSTqir ^RT TO q ^ ^ sqtsm TO^ 

qjf^q Sq^ STIf . ^ %q TO q% fftJr% qq^ 

TOTOrf^q^ q STSrfM'q RTOIRT 37q RT^ qfeqrq^ ^ 3 Tqtr/ 

TOl^feq q^ q^qM SR ^fST ^SFII^, mT ^RRIR ^flR RR Rqq^ ^RR i 
-RITO ?RR 5n3 FRT 53511 RIRqr RRlT 5331 TO 3lt qT^ TOR RT3^ qWT 

TO 3 fT TO.3i ^ 1 ,5^ JTT^ mtq R 3 qrt. ^ RTOT W TO 
TO ^ mR 5 ^RTO miRqR It; STOIRT q^' Riwq^ ^qfr 

^ sfT^^T ^{^oil“ 5|c^^r 5=%TT g^ ^ 


c <K ’ ’’'•'is’ ^"<.‘ » T l•^lRa''« 1 {"q[ ♦i«j[»St 

^TITO, wqsf qi^q ^:3qr qRTRf 3R#»ijr titl. TOTteqRf RTOt *fNj R wm 
Rq% TOx^R qiw isrt, RRfr RRTOET ^ TOT^ tq^eqr SITOR^T Ri 

;RTO=^ #TO‘^ 5 [iqT ^anro sqm aqlqt TOiR RR^ 

^ 3TTO ^l^ qn RTORIRT Rtt tt ^T qi^, RR 3^ W^RT SRiq^ 



HTcfr ant. geJTO srrr 

ancwr ^ ni^rs ^^nr g rwT^^ ^ fr^, ^?tpt afra- 
JiT®^ sn^asr aif^f ^Eavna^: errors^ 3^1^ ' ^ 

qj[kR qi^j^ q^ricT ar^f m\^ 

Sf^ gT5_ 55F(S ®n^. ?n atM’tq^d -q|«|oi5-q*i=hsl^ •d'i’hKI^ ar^ ^^'’f arrf 

a aajFEar ^nwgs arasTTsara 3=a 
■ a)T'=t4riajj ' i^ ' yfrq; ;t ar^f gir a afe^rr^ at??? 

w ^T®T55TO''R 3T#a ?rF3ri%i ?R, ar^ JTKT 5JF^ JiRr 

^fi aa ^ '4t^ •(d<'=h(R sa^ c^mT ^ ara^isat^r ^'7R 

q^;!R qt^T 3Tf|cr. anw ?RqaRf ^ I ^ rtr qR^ra 

^ aanaRTR ^tt^Ct fTTRTiqr^ ^cif^ W. 

q l^qi ' sq ' R T ■ffra ^ qq, ?ir str arRRRmrRT qat^' 

ant qq, fr m^ER^r gi^iq^qiR r aq^r arff q 5ERqqT rr ar# ^ qq tp^qj RRfq 

3 ifls 5 RTR '^<^q; giq; qrarafCi aKqtsqrqr ars^ qr^i^ I ^'ra ^rRiRRr Hsr qq qsr 
4.c-q{qi = ^ arffa. ^^qq^^ wi qMia ?nq'iqT=R Cr ^f; ^rqrr qMa 
qi^H^inql-^-q r cTNiq^ ■fliqi'ftqT 3^iqr diqi^i" ^ a^ja ai-^id qra waraqr fjar qi^paqaTai 


♦V 


r\ 


TfpT r^^T w^cT '3^^r ^^^rtrr i^^f^F^riRi 

?T%, m ^T^TiTHH ^ jR^^RT 5TT^T3TR^ ^=RT 

f^W ^^3iRi^ ^ 5r<Rr Ct ^ 

T%£:i'4>RRf STRRT ^Ff 

R ^ RT^, 

R^r^RR ^TR^TSRRr ?iT^ ^jR 

^ crtcRRRRT RR t ^ R[R R%RI RRTR ^^?RT?T 

STT^ RTf. ^FR RRIRFRI R^RS5 ^ 

5%f ^q^Nfr arif • ^OTa ^fqaioqiaR’i ^rr??: q arraaia aqvR qqanwa ^ 
afsq aiifa. ?RqqR^ qqqqri^r^ 'qRa ^fqqar aRm qsra^ qRi^ ^qrns a-sdid ^r- 
q-Ridifa aqsq ^lai qaaar q ^qataqfqi yiqqqfq jrraifq ^rar. 
qqCi a^ T' a qaia fqqr a^sq^a qia aaa aa^a, ar^ afiaf^arar 

^q^ q<R5 aq^a aTTf. araqaTaT qR ^iaqq;R¥n?iq^ qaf^<T a3qq;qi%^aR ^ 

aaas, ai^ ’^qara cR a^T arCr ar^ arw Rafa" ara^, ar ?fr f^afe 
ar+^qaiaT ara^a araaiai^^ ana arCr. ^aqara arnri^r ara TaaRai^ aal; 
asi^a arg i aaffr ataraqR arrif ara 3n%aq=aM aaaw, t q^sata i^rna^R aaa^ 
aia arCr. ftiaaiaia aTRjqq^iaa aararaqR anl, ^ aaiaqR s^rar, ar^ aaaRai% 

.^rq^ r%3Taa, 3 #t ai^raa^T araqs a?i|, aa^TRra m aCr ^aqar iraR 
arf adi-ai aT qqa q^aaaia siaa ? aaTaaiara aaRiaain taj ^qqai ^rsr^ aRrara RTraar- 
ara 3 Tf%qq=aTaf ^qRanar aaia aiara araa. ^q^r qaa a^^Rfia ararr 3Tf§[qq=atw 
fraia aan ^na a #q^ aiqaa a?arr ■aTi%aq=aTaaT iiaMra aaf ani^ ira, inaia 
aqRpaiR i^ Ra naa aRrara. aaa^raar ti^tar ' ^ qra itara, aaaa 'sr: 
faaiaqfa faasa ^ aa aiaateaiaR^ al.aaraq) saa aiaraaCf 3^?ia ^arCia. 
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■tsfi fn^ 5 ;^. g 55^T wm it^ q ; n% ^ q ui!:i' arf^Rro 

^ aT^siST ^'JIFqT 3TTW=qit 55^ 

^tq^Eqprr ^w: qw q^t qn^qrar qrrniqr q?qq^=^ sfiff ypj^ ^ 
^3?T?r siTf f^r qrcf^ifq qqf^ qqq^ qg^r st+tr R^qr wir kp-^ ? ^ciw 
^ qST ^FTRR ^ ^ ?T 5^¥q^T qj qFMiqJRrtt , qfqqrs sqqr^fTFT : 3 :sq?TR^ 3 n%- 
^T=qTqT qwifq qlR qr^rRMR iqq | ^ r^r. rott ^- 

i:iHqqR qRR RfT, SRT% ms ^fff ?qf=RT qiRqfq aqqq; %Rr^ ^ 
^T«rr^ qiliRp qpqi. Rq^ srt qfq qteqiR^iRi srqqrqr srq ^%frqR ^’ i ^cqfCi 

%nq- %sft^ '•(■.■(.«--) io sTT^ Rff. ^RRT 3qqq^ qq ^sft R^qRw 

^ ’SPqR 5fTR qrai? ^RR ^cqq ^FRnR SfSf t SqR q^RR ^ SRRT 
^^T3qR qqqiqqqRT ■flR qR^RRqr R^qR i^qqr^q srrqqj q^^R? qqrq qtq qtqq sfRq, 

J m fR STmiRHi qqR qRnrqq'Rt qtq^qiR qrsq Rq^-^qR fR 3TqR. ^nCr q^- 

7RR qi-4 -iTri', f qrrqqqrq qriRrqr fr Rq srrqqiFqRr yrn itrr 3ti%. sTf^rarRTRT 
TKRqq: qjfrqr qiir sqqqT qra ^r^rq?^ sjqfr qq^s Rqqq qcqq itr 4 sqf ; ^ 

qrqiq'jqrq q <i'Ji*ii«~ii qqR ■sn; qqqq^q sfrr sqqR qRR, ^rr rtirir 
^^ qRqqETR 5 ^ qr^, qr ^3^ qis srrr srq^qR R^q^r qRiRqi 
q^R °iMq('4i qi=q qfe RRqRR q 3 T%R -{rr qRRrq qq^ qqiqs i%qr 

•qrqrq^ qra qqq qiRjrqt^^ ?:iTqqi% qRiq. sqR'rosqqrq q Rrqqiqtqqrq = CRSati q 
qqq^: qr^ RqRr qq, srqft Rqqrsqrq ^ Rtjq 3 %^ 

qRqqqq qr^iq^ R^rsqiq ^q?;^ ^ q'jqrq qiqq qsqqT 3qi% g nga q?- 
qw^qfq qqT-qqr qqr, 3 ^^ ^qisq^p-qr q^% qj^ ^iiqqsrfiqqfq ^ 

Risq q^ f|qiqf aqf . 


'N" 

5* 
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Ex. 1. 


(Transldtion of the MciTCitJd ctHicle ^rdnted in colunins 2 and S of page 5 of 
.the issue of the Kesari newspaper^ dated 9tli June 1908, and having a footnote, 
as tra^islated, ^^TJiis oieivspaper ivas prmted and pmhlislml at the ‘Kesari’ 
Printing Press^ No. 48 G, Narayan Peth^ Poona, hy Bat Ganqadhar TilaJiP) 


[^3i] [Lit, one's own gOTernment 
or rule; self-government,] 

P*] [Povertjs] 

[fj] [Famine,] 

[Slicking up of wealth ]*' 

M pursuing.] 


Englisli mle is openly an alien rule. Well; (and) that, too, has not been 
carried on like Moghul rule, by the rulers mixing with Indian society ; and 
they are going to carry it on always as strangers indeed. Moreover, they 
are not satisfied even with keeping only the ruling power in their hands; but 
they want also to seize possession of -the trade and industries of this country 
forcibly and unjustly or to ruin them. Well, even after doing so ^much, they 
should ( at least have ) kept the burden of taxation on the people light; but the 
very reverse of it is seen to be the case I In short, Sivarajya, {a) albeit of 

the old type, is gone, trade has been ruined, indu- 
stries have collapsed, glory has come to an end, 
wealth has departed, ability has disappeared and 
courage has failed. There is no education according 
to the new system, no rights, no respect for public 

opinion, no prosperity, no contentment; ( but only ) 
there is the violent pressure of the three d s of dandrya, ( h) diishJral ( c ) 
and dravyashosha (d) constantly troubling ( ^ ) us. The moment an attempt 
is sought to be made according to ( one’s ) strength to raise up the head of the 
nation out of this, the head is sure to be bruised by the stone-roller of the 
system of British rule ! In such a state ( of things )," the fact that the bomb 

party and secret socities have now arisen in India is not at all to be wondered 

at, although it may be deplorable. On the contrary, if such a state of things 

had arisen in any country in Europe, then the people of that country would 

never have shown as much patience and forgive- 
IfJ [bit, fcrgiviug nature.] ness, (f) as the Indians have done. The adage that life 

is . the dearest of all things to all is generally true. 
But when an individual begins to think that the value of exalted sentiments like 
religion, morality, benevolence, self-respect, the honour of (one’s) family or country, 
patriotism, etc., is greater than that of life itself, it is an evidence of his spiritual 
elevation. No sooner do these sentiments begin to take (their) rise in a nation, 
than it (becomes) the duty of true rulers to provide an outlet for their flow. 
Whenever, instead of doing that, an attempt is made to obliterate, under the 
pressure of tyranny and high-handedness, these sentiments wherever they might 
rise, or to check them on the spot by means of big embankments, it should be 
understood that misfortune is sure to overtake that country ( including both), 

the subjects and the ruler. The result of the rulers, 
( Lit,, uptill today ). having so {g) long disregarded this truth established 

(Lit., has come ont). history of the world, is visible in the shape 

of the Bengali bomb. 


IS. L 3i:s High Com t, Bombay, 
liramslatoPB Office, Ith July IBOSJ. 


A true translation. 
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Ex. I. 

[ TIw following is I'h- (yriiilnal Marcithi text oj thx article of tel dcli Ex, 
a translation ], 


Os 

(%TO ^ ^ ^ ) 


*C 


^T3it§ q<^iq ^rri. 

«nwT ^qpsrf^^ q^q^qq’qr^sr '^'Wi^'Jik. %qR g^Rft 

^q^ffr fRff ^qCr nqrqR Rfr ^ rftr w 

f%qT fsqrqqra it?r. qt qi^=q ^qrt^ cr: rri 3553R 


fn%j wq ^'q^, 4q^ 5t^r, ^%q q ttqq =!qq^r. ^®qT q^^q qrff, 
qn?rq, ^tr qrif, gq^r qrlr, ^rqR Rff, qrfeT;, f Riis q {[sqqik qr ^q "q’- 

^rHt qqgs ir qpRqr ^r «iq%«;r. qiqq ^ qc ^q^jRpqr qqrqrf^i jRcq q^ 
c 5 R§ q;tj qqqfi TFRq^qtRT q^qsTR qtq sq^ ! srtt f|q?ff?r T|;pqRtq ^trt qfq q^ 
q gn qqsqr q^sqRiT, ^ qiRq'iq i%q^ srr^qfrq)" qTfr. qqs 

q r^RiCf qqrtq Rqqi frr^ qq %«fr55 ^-VhT ft^ ^I'bHd'tTr q^qqftqqr q 
qrqnf^ qRqiqql qqql. qq ’Mqgt ^ rrt srir, fr qrqpqq: 
^ 3?]%. qnr 'qg, jftiq, qqqqR, RifqqR, ^^qiql qr ttst=^ ^qf^, %. qq 
^qqTqt i^qq qi^ii^qCi' ®fq ®q^iq qrsiqqrq ^ rt^t qricqqj qq- 

?n^ qr^ 5q^. qr qqyfrffqr qqq q?jq ?iqj qiqqr qnqqqqq qr qqffqr^ 
sd^jidi'a qrs qFqi qRqq«q^ q?q®q 3 ti%. ^ q qqqt qr qqTfl% qq ^ 

q^sqqrq qq qq w iqqiw q qq^=^ qrqq fsrq? g T ^ -q q T R T sr? ^q^ qfq qrOT 
qqqqr qq sTSfq si^RRr qqqr inw q?f, qrr qqrrq— q%q q ^r^racqlq— f% srteq^ jig*? 
qqqTq. qqRqr ^RliqR sq^rf^q qi Rf^iqi^s' <|sR=Hcq’RT 3?Tqrq^ f % %RTq 
qjs qqi^r qjqq qqR qr^^ qq® arr?. 


*s 


**s 
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Ex, J, I 


Mr. Tilak’s declaration as a Press — owner. ) 

^ ^ printing Press called 

*.l 2 e Kat.ari Press at 4^6 Narayan Peth, Poona City. 

Poona City. 

IsE July 1908. Bal Gangadhar Tilak. 

Declared before me at Poona this 1st day of July 1907. 

(Sd). H. P. Carvalho. 

City Magistrate F. C. 

Poona. 

True copy, 

(Sd). City Magistrate F. C. Poona. 


25 - 6 . 


Seal ofjthe 

City Magisti’ate Poona. 


Ex. .J. 9'. 


( Mr. Tilak’s declaration as Printer and Publisher. ) 

I, Bal Gangadbar Tilak, do hereby declare that I am the Printer and Publi. 

sher of a weekly vernacular paper called the IKesari which is printed and publi- 
shed every Tuesday at House No. 486 Narayan Peth Poona City, 

Poona Citr. 

lafcJulyiaa?. Bal Gangadhar Tilak. 

Declared before me at Poona this 1st day of July 1907. 

(Sd). H, F. Cravalho 

City Magistrate F. 0/ Poona. 

25- 6-Ob True copy 

Ed. (S'J.) City Migistrate F. C. 

SealgOfJthe Poona. 

City Magistrate of Poona 
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Ex. E, 


(I) 


2 ) 

3) 


' [ PANCHNAMA OF THE SEARCH AT POONA. ] 

Panchnama, Dated 25-6-08. 

^ivram Pa(^andas Marwadi, having his shop in Ravivar Peth 
Rapadganj, Poona. 

Eaxman Balkrishna Katrajkar, Budhwar, Poona. 

No?'335.^^^^ Takkar, inhabitant of Kasha peth, Poona. House 

r.f District Superintendent 

oi mice Poona at 7 a. m. ^on the 26th June 1908, on Thursday in 
Oaikwad s wada in Narayen Peth, and in our presence the DiSrict 

a?d o^h2“r?^ffls°^ the seals of the Kesari’s Manager’s office, 

X 1 _ . connection with this paper, and on searchino* the same 

took possession of the papers &c, ’ as stated below: ^ 

Current file of the Kesari Nos, I to 25i.:e. from 7-1-08 to 23-6-08. 
Loose numbers of the Kesari as above, 1-25. 

Do. Do. Do. 


( 1 ) 

( 2 ) 

f3j 

(^) 


(7) 

( 8 ) 
(9) 


Receipt Books Nos. 1-5 of the Kesari for the current year, dated Is 
anuary 1908 to 25th June 1908, i. e. serial numbers 1-1252. 

(5) One Ticket Book of the Kesari, with a brown paper cover. 

Day-Books for 1908 from 1st January 1908, to 24th June 1908 

( one rough and one fair all two ) 

One Bill book of the Kesari for the current year. 

Seven Registers of the Kesari’s subscribers (List Books j. 

Line direction Books. 

(10) One copy of the Marathi Sarojini play. 

(11) One copy ot Shri Maha Sadhu Shri Dnyaneshwar Maharaj’s Life.' 

(12) One copy of the book called Prince WiUiam Oran<^e or a history ol 

the rebeUion in the Netherlands. • ^ mstory ol 

(13) Four rough memoranda of the Postage Stamp Account, 

(14) One money order Book for the current year. 

(15) Kesari’s three printed Sample Post cards. 

^ated 15-10-07 addressed to the Prfffnt 

Bdarhatta, Poouo. from Caniel Ennf A -Editoi 

A wamex Poot Dyer Advertising Company from 


(17) One photo of Shriyuta Bipin Chandra Pal. 
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One Note Book of tlie sale of the Keso^ri from Godbole. 

Dhulia Conference, 

(.Ine address given by Rao Bahadur Joshi.) 

One copy of the book called ‘ ‘ What it cost to be vaccinated ’ ’ 

One issue of the Dharma Masik Pustak including 5-7 numbers. 


■p» 


Rules of the Deccan Vernacular Translation Societv 
One copy of a leaflet-‘Hear the other side.’ 

Surat Congress Papers. 

National Memorandum. 


A letter in English dated 28-12-7 written by B G 
Chandra Chatterji, Bar-at-law. 


Tilak to 


jaiiaya. 


One copy of the India House Magazine. 

One paper giving the astrological results of Tilak. 


One pnnted copy in English of the proceedings of the 23rd Indiai 
National Congress. 

One manuscript letter sent by V. Vaijanathum from 

Appi ““ Mataiam” headed -An 


l-r2-07.“ -28-11-07 

One letter in English from Woodhouse. 

Notes from Sections of the Indian Penal Code. 

One paper regarding a complaint against Paradkar Shimpi. 

Tilak’s speech at Surat on 28-12-07. 

Notes on the proceedings of the Surat Conference. 

Cutting from the Panjabi dated 10—8—07 

A catting irom the ‘Pubhc Leisnre’ of Philadelphia dated 15-9-07, 

A cutting from the Mysore Standard dated 19-8-07. 

Three pieces of cuttings. 

Five miscellaneous letters. 

Account of the Shivaji Fund. 

A letter dated 4-9-05 from C. R. Gupta and Company to Tilak. 

A letter dated 6-1 -O5 from Tilak to Lala Eajpatrai. 

One card with names of Hand-book on Modem Explosives. 
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(47 } One letter dated 6-5-05 from Madhavg. Raghunatli of Kolhapur. 

(48) A telegram dated 16-8-05 from Station Master Dhamangaon. 

(49) Speech of Babu Arvinda Gosh dated 24-12-07. 

(50) The Aretic Home in the Vedas. 

(51) A telegram dated 18-10-5 from Bipin Chandra Pal to Tilak about 
delivering lecture. 

(52) One letter addressed to Tilak regarding the establishment of religion. 


(53) Address of Southern Mahratta Country subscribers of the Kesari- 
numbers 1 to 83. 


(54) 

Do. 

Ratnagiri 

page 

1 

lo 

<55y 

Do. 

Bombay 

page 

!■ 

to 

(56) 

Do. 

Dharwad 

page 

1 

to 

(57) 

Do » 

Poona 

page 

I 

to 

(58) 

Do, 

Guzrat 

page 

1 

to 

(59) 

Do, 

Ahmednagar 

page 

1 

to 

(60) 

Do, 

Sholapur 

page 

1 

to 

(61) 

Do. 

Indore State 

page 

I 

to 

<62) 

Do. 

Nasik 

page 

1 

to 

(63) 

Do. 

Kbandesk 

page 

I 

to 


40. 

40. 
21 . 
19. 

9 9 

^ ^ a 

C O' 

^ * 

41, 

22 . 

101 . 


Papers as mentioned above are taken possession of by tbe Police in 
our presence— dated 25“6*08, 



(Sd.) 

Raoji Halji Takkar. 

' ' Before me 

(Sd.) 

Shriram Pacbandas 

{Sd.J Digby Davies. 


Marvadi. 

D. S. P. Poona. 

(Sd.j 

Taxman Balkrishna 

(Sd.) A, C, Danniel. 


Katrajkar. 
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Ex M,| 


Case No. 42 L of 1908 
Complainant’s Name — Snpt, Sloane 

Address-BombaT^ 


Fee nil. 


No. 


of 19 


The District or City Magistrate 

Poona' 


The Superintendent of Police Division 

And all constabales and others of His Majesty’s Officers 
of the peace for the tovvn of Bombay. 

WHEREAS information has been laid before me of the corn- 
mission of the offence of sedition and promoting enmity between classes and it has 
been made to appear to me that the production of files of the nev^spaper Kesarir- 
register of subscribers, draft proofs, manuscripts, correspondence, books ot account 
and other documents relating to the said Kesarsi newspaper is essential to the 
inquiry about to be made into the said offence. 

This is to authorise and require you to secux'h for the said boohs, doeuments, 
writings and newspapers m the p-^ess of the Kesciri situated at 486 Narayan 
Pet Ja Poona and, if found, to produce the same forthwith before this Court 
returning this w^arrant, with an endorsement certifying what you have done 
Hinder it immediately upon its execution. 

Given under my hand and the seal of the Court. 

This 24th clay of June 1908, 


/ N, 

/ Seal of the\ 

/ PresideiiCY. \ 

if" * j 

i Magistrate's j 
\ Court, / 


(sd). A. H« S. xbstoii 
Chief Presidency: Magistrate. 


Bombay,.. 


Forwarded, 


Forwarded to the District Superintendent of Police Poona for executior 

24"«b“‘0<S. 

(Sd). City Magistrate , 

Poona, 

■ . I ' ■ 

Returned duly executed 
(S d)„ J. Davies 

D. S. Police, Poona. 

Returned to the Presidency Magistrate, Bombay 

Sd. District Magistrate Poona. 

25-6-08. ■' 

Gomplainant’s name and Address. 
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Ex. M.2^ ^ 

Case No. 421 of 1908, 

Complainant Name-Supt Sloane 

Address — Bombay, 

No. of 190 

To, 

The Ditsriet or City Magistrate Poona, 

The Superintendent of Police Diviosin 

And all constables and other His Majesty’s 
officers of the peace for the town of Bombay, 

WHEREAS information has been laid before me of the commission of the 
o ence or sedition and promoting enmity between classes and it has been made 
0 appear to me that the production of the Files of the newspaper 
register ot subscribers, drafts proofs, manuscripts, correspondence, books of 
account and other documents relating to the said / newspaper is essen- 
tial to the inquiry about to be made into the said offence. 

This is to authorize and require you to search for the said books, documents, 
■writings and newspapers in the residence of Bal Cangadhar Tilak situate at Poona^ 
and it round, to produce the same forthwith before this Court returning* this 
warrant with an endorsement certifying what you have done under it im- 
mediately upon its execution. 

Given under my hand and the seal of the Court. 

This 24th day of June 1908. 

(Sd). A, H. S. Aston 

Chief Presidency Magistrate, 

Bombay. 

Eorw^ded to the District Superintendent of Police, Poona for execution. 

24-0— ‘Oo. 

(Sd.) City Magistrate, Poona. 

Returned duly executed. 

(Sd). J. Davies 

25-6*08. D. S, Police, Poona, 

Returned to the Dis. S, Police, Poona. 

^ Ihis warrant cannot be considered to be fully executed mi til the residence of Bal 
"<?rangadhar Tilak at Singhgad has been searched. This search should now be inaie. 



(Sd). G. Carmichael 

District magistrate, Poona. 


^ 25-6-08. District magist 

Executed. Nothing found at Singhgad. 

(sd). J. Davies. 
D. S. Police, Poona. 

Returned to the Presidency Magistrate. 

Bombay. 

(Sd). D. M. 

25 - 6 - 08 . ^ 




LIST OJF NEWS PAPERS PUT IN BY MR. TILAK ALONO 

WITH HIS WRITTEN STATEMENT. 

B I Pioneer^ May 7, p. 2, GoL I. — Cult of tbe Bomb. ^Pioneer’ recommeBcls 
use of indiscriminating penalties ana shooting ten suspected terrorists for one life 
■•taken* 

-D 2. Gujrathl^ (quoting ^Asian’), May 31, p. 773, coi 2-3.~‘ Asian’ recom- 
mends governing with utmost harshness and rigour under the heel, and shooting 
the Babas point blank. 

B 3 (Pii^ratJu^ May, 31, p. 773, col. 2-3. — ^Englishman' s correspondent ad- 
vices flogging of Indian agitators in iDublic by town-sweepers and confiscating 
■presses. 

B. h Pioneer^ May ll,p, 2, col. 1-2—3. — Acknowledges joy at the forging oi 
the engine of des traction t)f popular liberty viz. the Press and the Explosives Act. 

B. 5. Statesman^ May 5, p. 6, col, 2-3. — Charges nationalist speakers with 
bomb-outrages as a consequence of their speeches. 

B. 5A, May fi, p. 6, col. 2-3. — Charges respectable people with 

Internally sympathising with crackbrained authors of outrages. 

D. 6 Statesman, May 7, p. 6, 1-2. — Charges nationalist speakers with por- 
ducing gang of terrorists. 

B. 6A. Statesman, May 15, p. 6, 2-3. — Says that under-rating danger is 
■folly but exaggerating it is greater folly. 

D. 7, Ti 'mes of Indla^ May 4, p. G, coL 4-5.— Charges native x^ress and well- 
known nationalist s^Deakers with the responsibility of working ferment in the 
yeasty brains. 

B. 7. A, Advocate of India^ May 4, p. 6, 2-3. — Alleges that authors of 
infiamatory literature are responsible for crimes. Says repression not successful 
only because not thorough enough. 

^ B. 8. Bengalee. May 5, p. 5, Col. 1, 2, 3. — Asserts that anarchism is a re- 
action against unhealthy political conditions. 

B. 9. Benge ilee,, May 6, p. 5, col. 2.— Quotes Burke- ‘^Coercion is a feeble 
instrument of Government, conciliation the sovereign remedy. ” 

B. 10. Alay 8, p. 5, col. 2, 5. — Quotes Indian Daihj Neivs which 

says — Unrest is a passing x>hase but permanent problem of administration 
remains. ” 

B. 11. Bengalee, May 9, p. 5, col. 2.— Criticises Anglo-Indian press for at- 
tacking boycott as leading to crime. 

B. 12. May 10, p. 5, col. 1,— Asserts that controversy is raging 

between Anglo-Indian and Indian press. 

B, 13. Beng-alee.'M.z.j 17, p. 5, col 1, 2.— -Contends that Government policy is 
largely responsible for prevailing discontents So-called agitators had already 
given warning. 

B. 14. Bengalee., May 13, p. 5, col. 1, 2,— Criticises Madras Times for speak • 
ing of the Tiger qualities of the race in this connection. 

* B. 15a^^ May 28, p, 5, col. 6.— (Quotes EnglisJimaids correspondent 

who calls the native press ‘ Reptile ^press. 



D. 16. BengaleejM.B,'^ p. 5, col. 1.^ — ^Discusses question of responsibility.- 
for unrest and quotes Mr* Macnicol of Poona who recommends .generous and> 
prompt measures to satisfy reasonable demands. 

D.17. Emeae’, June, p. 547. — Writers about the philosophy of poli- 

tical crime ; condemning the outrages at the same time. Quotes Mathew Arnold. 
Also says outrages are due to despair and disappointment. 


D. 18. Indian Worll May 19, 1908, p. 472 & onwards— Deals with the - 
.Psychology of Bombs. Says outrages are natural results of all that precedes it and 
calls Anglo-Indian Press ‘ blood hounds.’ 

D, 19. Rindu^ May 9, p. 4, col. 1, 2. — Charges Government with disregarding; 
popular advice and warning G-oveniment. Says Government should have expect- 
ed to reap the whirl-wind. 


D, 20.^ Htnd'Uy 21. p. 4, col. o. — Quotes Pash Behari Ghosh who in 
said that Young Generation in Bengal would make. India another Russia* 

D. 21,. May 22, p. b, col, 2, o.-- Gives Nepal Chandra Roy’s answer 

to the ^ Cult of the Bomb/ who fastens responsibility on both Anglo-Indian Press 
and Bureaucracv, 


D, 22 PafrAi, May 4^ p. 4, col 1, 2,— Says repressive regime is - 

more responsible for troubles. 

D. 23. Indian Patriot^ May 5, p, 2, col. 2.-— Says that national movement is 
democratic and derives its strength from the character of alien Bureaucracy. 


D. 24. /n(ddz/ 2 . iY/fno/, May 6. p. 4, col. 2. — Says Bureaucracy in India is 
reared in the atmosphere of despotism. The only hindrance to them is notice 
laken by Parliament. 

D. 25. Pa/r-ioi!?, May 14, p, 2^ col. 1, 3, — Repression will kindle the 

flame of animosity and hatred rather than soothe the feelings. 

D, 26^ ^Indian Patriot^ 15, p. 4, col. 1^ 2. — Without freedom of speech 
and Press it is impossible to keep alien Bureaucracy straight and says the present 
system of autocratic Government free from constitutional restraints has enslaved 
people. 


D, 27. Madras Standard^ May 4, p. 4, col. 3 — Expresses sympathy for 
Bengal and blames Anglo-Indian Press .for inciting Government to sternest repres- 
sive-measures. 


D. 28. Madras Standard^ May 6, p. 4, col. 2. Says-^-Lord Curzion is the real 
author of all the present unrest in India and blames Anglo-Indian Press for 
campaign of viiiificatiom 

. D. 29 Purgalee. May, 9, p. 3, col. 1. — Regrets^ that there are Anarchists or 
Sycophants only and no advisers. 

D. 30. Tribune^ May 19, p* 4^ col. 1, 2.— Denies responsibility of 
Varnacular press and says that every red hot extremist paper is natural counter-part 
of fire-eating Anglo-Indian Journal. 


'.-r. .'P^drika^ May 5. p. 6, col. 1,2,— Says, measures like partition' 

Kingsford’s severities are the cause of unhinging the minds of Bengalee youths 
and impelling them to commit crimes, 

32. PatriJca,^^^ 6, col. 1, 2.— Quotes Hindu Patriot and says 

that th^ best pest policy is to govern in such a way as not to create conspiratora. 

May 7, p. 6, col. 1.— Dwells upon the easy and small means 

of .ihe; bomb Campaign. ■ 



D. ^ 34. Bengalee^ eJane 13, p. 6, coL — Explains kov/ timid Bengalees are 

turned into fanatical gazis, 

D. 35. Bengahe^ May 20, p. 5, coL 1, 2 and 3. — Blames Government for 
not punishing Anglo-Indian papers who preach violence against people. 


D. 36. Patrika^ May 31, p. 3, col. 2, 4. — -Attacks bureaucracy and says that 
;he 3 ' are all Engs in India. 


D, 3/. Indian Spectator, May 9, p. 361, and 362, col. 2. 3.— Distinguishes 
oetween crimes which are offsprings of pure selfishness anri crimes done in 
larger interests. It says western literature and political agitation favour develop- 
.ment of aspirations and of independence into seditious conspiracies. 


D, 38. Indian Spectator, May lb, p. 361, col, I-^Playfuliy deals witli the 
■situation. 

B. 39. GnjratJii, May 17, p. 707, coL 1. 2. 3 ; p. 705, col. 2, 3 ; p. 706, col. 

1, 2, o."-“Investigates into causes of unrest and holds Government responsible 
ifor the same. 


D. 40. Gujmthi May 31, p. 779 col 1 ; p. 777, col. 1. 2 ; p. 778, col I 2, 3.— 
'Charges Government and Anglo-Indian Papers with sowing seeds of discontent. 

D. 41, Gujrathi, June 14, p. 858, col. 2. — Has a humorous skit on God 
Bomb, says Bomb will make his name p)®^^^tient if he will bring reforms. 


D, 42. Indu-Prakasli, May 5, p, 7. col. 1, 2, 3.— Says there is a connection 
between anarchism and surrounding political conditions. 


D. 43, Indit-Prakash May 8, p, 2, coL 5. 6. — Connects outrages not so much 
Wylth newspaper articles as with repressive measures and Police high-handedness. 

D. 11 Dnijan^Praka8hM.3.j 12, p. 2, col. 1,2, 3,1, 5, 6.— Dwells on des- 
potic policy of Government and says repression will not root oat disconteat. 


D, 15. Bmjan^Prahash, May 26, p. 2, col. 5. — Says outrages are the 
venomous fruits of the poison tree planted by Lord Curzon. 


D. lb, Bny an-Prakash^ May 30, p. 2 col. 3, 1, o.*— Says Anglo-Indian Press 
hates native Press because it hints that political discontent has led to anarchims* 


D. 17. D^igan-PrakasJi Jnne 7, P* 2, col, 3,4,5. — ^Dwells on Irish Crime’s 
Act in this connection. 

D. 48. CMMtsaha, May 27, p. 3 col. 2, 3. 4, 5.--Says— failure in political 
agitation Will lead to anarchism and this was foretold. 

D. 48. A. CMkitsaka, May 13, p. 2. cols. 1, 2, 3, 4. — Holds Curzon respon- 
sible who trampled public opinion under the feet like a Saltan and extremism, is 
due to unjust and domineering policy ; attacks Anglo-Indian Press as lap-dogs of 
‘G-overnment barking at people. 

D- 48. B. GMciisayfeo, May 20, p. 2, col. 1— Attacks Anglo-Indian Press as 

idiotic relations on the wife’s side ( ) of Government who are cruel, deceitful 

silly, vain, worthless hiding behind the tail of Imperial Lion. 

D. 49, Mm, May 8, p. 231, col. 2; p.232, col. 1, 2; p. 533, col. 1.— Expresses 
English opinion on the situation. 



B. 50. JntZifl, May 15, p. 243, col. 2: p 244, col. 2; p. 245, col. 2. — Expresses 
nglish opinion on the situation. 

B. 51. Itidia, May 22, p. 258, col. 1 & 2— Expresses English opinion on the 
■^-outrages and the situation and gives Mr, Butt’s interview. 



D. 52. May 29, p. 269 col. 2; p. 270, coL 1. 2.— Expresses Englisli 

opinion on the Bomb-outrage and the situation and Mr. Butt’s interview. 

B. 53. India^ June 5, p. 279^ col. 2; p. 281, col. 1; p, 282, col. I,— Expresses- 
English opinion on the Bomb-outrage and the situation. 

B. 54. Indies June 12, p. 593, coL 2; p. 295, col. 1,— Expresses English 
opinion on the Bomb outrage. 

B. 55. Advocate of India^ June 19 p. 7, col. 4. — Quotes Bishop of Lahore who 
said that order could not be preserved only by repression and by smiting on the 
head any who takes up a prominent position in the new birth of India. 

B. 56. Mahratta May 24, p. 246, col. 1, 2. — Summarising English opinion 
on the situation in Bengal. 

B. 56 A. Mahratta, June 28, p, 304, col. 1. — Giving Gladstone’s opinion 
obout incitement to violence. 

B. 56 B. Mahratta^ March 15, p. 126, col. 2; p. 127, col. 1, 2. — Gives Tilak’s 
statement before the Becentralisation Commission. 

B. 57. May 12, p. 7, col, 1. — Contains telegrams about Mr. 

Butt’s and Gokhole’s first words about Bomb-outrages. 

B. 58. Oriental Review^ May 6, p. 131, col. 1, 2, — Holds Curzon responsible 
and says anarchism is the child of despair. 

B. 59. Ttos June 25, p. 7; col, 7, p. 8. col l.-^Gives Morley^ 

speech at the I. 0. S. dinner, 

B. 60. Bomlay Gazette, July 2, p. 7; col. 1, 2.--Moriey and Curzon debate 
in the Lords. 

B. 61. Gazette of India^ Nov. 2 (1907), p, 164 and 16o. — Rash Behari on 
, Seditious Meetings Bill. 

B. 62. Gazette of India^ June 8, p. 1, 2, 3, 4, — Explosives and Press Acts, 

B. 63. Gazette of India^ June 13, p. 142, — Syed Mahomad’s speech on 
Explosives Act quoting “Ethics of Bynamitfe” from “Contemporary Review.'’ 

B. 64. July I, p. 239, col, 1, 2. — Letter to the* Morning 

Leader of its Calcutta correspondent saying ‘‘Bomb has come to stay.” 

B. 65, Contemporemj Review May 1894, p. 978 and onwards. — Article on 
Ethics of Bynamite. 

B. 66. Kesari, June 16, p, 4, coL 3. — Commenting upon Befinition 
of ‘ Explosives ' in ‘ Explosives ActJ 

B. 67- Mahratta, September I ( 1907 ), p. 411, col. 2 - Containing 
account of Zenger’s case of seditious libel from Phelp’s letter from New York. 

B. 68. StidharaJe^ May 11, p. 2, col. 2.— Saying Bomb was foretold by 
Gokhale in 1905. 

B. 69* Bubodha TatriJea^ May 10, p*2, col. 2 — Says Anarchism was 
foretold. 

B. 70. Subodha Pairika, May 17, p.. 2, col. 2 —Policy of repression was* 
sure to end in anarchism. 

B. 71. Sudharak. 



as 


If tlie moral disease were to spread elsewliere as it has clone in Spain? the 
non-criminal portion of mankind would eventually be forced to meet the Nihilist by 
penalties indiscriminating as the bomb, A wholesale arrest of the acknowledged terro- 
rists in a city or district coupled with an intimation that on the next repetition of the 
offence ten of them would be shot for every life sacrificed^ would soon put clown the 
practice? if it should become necessary. '' 


» I at 

i I \ i I 

Let us only glance over the smooth Legislative Councillor with his quotations 
from Burke? Mill and Milton complaining of rights wrested from the people^ of the 
drainage of the country’s wealth to England? of unredressed grievances? oppression 
and want of sympathy? language which no doubt means no more than Mr. ChurcliilFs 

appeal to the electors of Dundee/^ •• Then comes the Congress moderate who believes 

that the British Government may he tolerated temporarily? as a choice of evils as 
long as it does not cross the will of the people?'^ who deprecates strong measures 
against it? because they are not likely to succeed? but approves of minor ones? and by 
principle of aU. Next? the more candid Extremist who would openly have the Govern- 
ment out if he could and to that end is ready to experiment with different wea- 
pons of boycott? strikes? abstention^ and so forth? which the ingenuity of the party 
suggests until a better may he forth coming. Below the Extremist come the lecturer 
and the vernacular editor? the latter of whom has been steadily at his work for the 
last thirty years and more? tbe former a new development? and both having for their 
aim the direct inflamation of the minds of the people.'"^... ,./• Who can wonder that in 
the last grade come the bomb-maker and the wretched? infatuated student whom he 
gets to do the work? They are the logical outcome of the whole movement as it stands. 
The nexus from top to bottom is complete/’ No one will suppose that in saying this 
it is implied that the average leading men of the different sections of the Indian ‘'hNa- 
tionalist^^ agitation actively approve of the use of the infernal machine as an instrument 
of politics. Be their bitterness what it may? men as intelligent as Mr. Tilak and Mr. 
Gokhale? not to speak of those of the school of Messrs Rashbehari Ghose ahd Surender- 
nath Banerjee? must be well aware that the bomb is as stupid as it is wicked. .The 
Nationalist may he assured in spite of anything the Keii Hardies and Nevinsons may 
tell Mm? that the British people have not the remotest intention of retiring from India 
and still less of being driven out of it by bombs. The Revolution that is to make head 
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33ltist ^liave behind it real forces and real wrongs : not the insufficient separation of 
Judicial and Executive functions or a Bill ( which is only remarkable as a dead letter ) 
of precautions against seditious public meeting. The only force that is apparent behind 
the present agitation is the sentiment of race-hatred. That indeed had been steadily 

fanned by the educated community until it has at last taken hold in various quarters 
of the ignorant masses.^^ 


Ex. D 2. 

GUJARAT Qtiotlnc/ ‘Asian’ ) 3Iay SI, P. 775, Col. JS. 

“ Bengal should be treated and governed with the utmost harshness and vigour 
y a ruler who is not afraid to put his heel down and — keep it there.”..../' During Mr 
Keir Bardie’s tour in India, he sowed more seeds of sedition than any man who has 

ever gone before him, or who is likely to come after him. ” " Mr. Kingsford has a 

great opportumty and we hope he is a fairly decent shot at short range. We recommend 
to his notice a Mauser pistol with the nick filed off the nose of the buUets or a Colt’s 
Automatic which carries a heavy soft buUet and is a hard hitting and punishing weapon We 
hope Mr. Kingsford will manage to secure a big 'bag’ and we envy him his opportunity 
He will be more than justified in letting day-Kght into every strange native approach, 
mg his house or his person, and for his own sake we trust he wiU learn to shoot fairly 

straight without taking his weapon out of his coat pocket We wish the one man 

who has shown that he has a correct view of the necessities of the situation the very 
best of luck ! ” 

Ex D 3. 

fh S’ SI, P. 773, col. 2-3 — Quotation from a Correspondent of 

tne J^nghshnan : — 

t fi, " ” says the writer of the letter, "that powers should . be given 

0 e authorities to suppress these agitators by the most ready and simple methods ; 

a few of these worthy agitators flogged in public by the town sweepers 
m their ^ presses confiscated,- much of the glamour of the righteousness 

1 their agitation for the people would he destroyed and their dupes would see them 

theSYTs^'”^""^ kaleidoscopic hght which they endeavour to attract to 

X- D 4- 

Pno-IriA Acknowledges joy at the forging of the 

o ne of destruction of popular liberty viz. the Press and the Explosives Act, 

Ex. D 5. 

» ^ f ® crowning folly of Dord Ottezon’s regime- 

different spiri| has manifested itself, whose weapons are apparently to be 
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djTiamite. Tlie Moderate Nationalists have found themselves ousted in the favour of 
the student world by a new school preaching a doctrine of unreasoning hatred of 
England and hinting as clearly as a regard for their own safety would permit at the 
necessity of doing deeds which were only possible if the perpetrator was willing to die 
for his country. These apostles of violence scoffed at the “ mendicant policy ”, as they 
called constitutional agitation, and advocated a vague and undefined but obviously 
mischievous gospel of self-help.” In the discoveries made by the Oalcutta police 
yesterday, in the mangled bodies of an unoffending lady and her daughter, we see the 
results of this ineffably silly but, unhappily, dangerous propaganda. How far Bepin 
Chandra Pal and others of the same extremist views intended that their wild talk should 
be taken seriously, or how far they had the capacity to see what would be its probable 
consequences, we do not know. But there can be little doubt that their teaching has 
had the effect of turning the heads of a number of enthusiasts. These fanatics have 
become imbued with a morbid notion that in some way which they cannot explain their 
country has suffered a grievous wrong, of which they are to be the avengers. Being, 
many of them, without any useful employment they brooded over their fancied 
grievances rmtil they were ripe for murder. 

Ex. D SA- 

STATESMAN— May 6, P. 6, col. 3-3. 

If the confessions of some of the prisoners are to be believed, they received 
money to assist their machinations from people who were not in tne plot but who 
were anxious that blood should be shed to avenge the Partition ■ of Bengal and the 
sedition trials. “ Eespectable people, ” says the Amrita Bazar Patriha, can, have 
no sympathy with such dark deeds. ” Bespeotability is a matter of definition, but it 
would appear that men who were at least well-to-do have subscribed funds to enable 
the Terrorists to send one of their number to Europe to study explosives and to 
maintain missionaries who went about India sowing the seeds of revolt. Without 
money revolvers cannot he purchased, dynamite cartridges cannot be procured, and 
materials for the manufacture of bombs accumulated. The prisoners do not appear to 
be men wbo could out of their own means carry on an expensive campaign, and we are, 
therefore, driven to the inference that people who would ordinarily be called respectable 
have given their support to the wicked folly of the Terrorists. But the fact remains 
that the crack-brained enthusiasts who entered the conspiracy of bomb-throwing ap- 
parently had sympathisers among the respectable classes, which have generally been 
regarded as loyal and moderate. 

Ex. D 6 

STATESMAN— May 7, P. 6, Col. 1-2. 

That the Extremist propaganda is violent and bitter needs no demonstration. 
The newspapers by which it is carried on are engaged in a constant vilification of 
England, Its orators teach the doctrine that the regeneration of India must be secured 
without the help of a foreign Giovernment, and the general character of the aims of 
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ifcs leaders is show b}- their determination to wreck the Congress rather than subscribe 
to a creed whien is suggestive of loyalty to English rule. No argument is needed to 
show that tue general effect of this hostile and bitter agitation upon ill-informed 
youths must be to turn them into potential rebels. The significant confession of the 
Mozufferpore bomb-thrower, that he derived his inspiration from the seditious verna- 
cular press and the speeches of Extremist leaders, is conclusive on this point. Speakin<r 
and writing of the Extremist type have actually produced a gang of Terrorists in 
. as the boj'cott inculcates social hatred, as long as the schools 

are political seminaries, and as long as a veiled disloyalty to England is no disquali- 
fication in a political leader, the forces which tend to produce Terrorists will remain, 






STATESMAN— May id, P. 6. Col. 2-S 

No one denies that a grave and critical situation has arisen in this country. A 

new and hideous peril has manifested itself, constituting a fresh problem which will tax 

all the resources of statesmanship. But these are conditions which call for a cool head 

and wisely considered action. To underrate the danger would be folly, but to exao’- 

gerate It IS still more foolish. What is gained by drawing an indictment’ against a 

whole nation ? If it were true, it would be a truth to be dissembled ; while if false it 

tends to create the very evil that it imagines and prompts the Government to unjust 
and needless severities. 




TIMES OF INDIA-^-Mav 4 P 0^7 a 

- o, Co/. — Charges native press and well- 

iinown nationalist speakers with the rp=;r>nTT’i'hnifTr cc i j . 

. T . ^ ie;.pon.t>i,biiity of ^'working ferments in the 

yeasty brains. ' ' ^ 





ADJ OCATE OF INDIA — May 4, P. 6, Col. 2-3. 

in th^ su^odTf organiztaions, a more persistent and open facto 

m th„ spiead of pohtical crime has to be taken into account. The dissemination o 

sTbt an" t on respon 

Drived inlhe F fl’ i® oiilj too clearl 

proved m the ease of tte lufatuatea youth who with an accomplice carried out th 

probably by the Calcutta' " i 

Len oLhhr.i 7ik k ^ , isevidenc; but the fact is that his miud has 
in .m» fom o^!n r inflammatory literature which 

m (.iiw iOi -11 Oi finetiiier is sCiitteren. In’ri'irl'otiaf l ' -i t t -t 

^ oioacieast o-ver the country. We advocate ik 

measure ox undue reDre'^siou wben Ttr<a • 

the criminal NN TT something more must be done to limii 

crimnal output of the printing press. The plain impalatable truth is tha 

repression so far has failed, not because it is repression but Lause it has not 



tlioroiigh enough. It is 
paper knife and it- is 
to deplore. 


foolishness to attempt 
the spectacle of that 


to eiit oif the heads of 
attemot which we 


the hvdm, with a 
are now learning 







BENGALEE --May, 5, P. d, Col 1, 2, S. 


Anarchism and nihilism are iindonbtedlv very 


baa things, but more often than 


‘h is 


by 


no means eitiier 


not they represent a reaction against a state of things win 

healthy or normal. ISiot even the English }n an will contend in ins saner hours 
tiiat India is in a sound Sbate politically or teat tne present abnormal condition 
of things can last for ever. It was inevitable that there should be a reaction. 
The reaction has naturally taken a healthy form in properly constituted minds and 
tO'day the forces of nationalism in India are; by universal admission; forces to reckon 




mve always been. And 


with. But diseased minds there shaU always be, as there 
it is quite possible that a great awakening like that we have in this country should not 
only aiouse enthusiasm among the bulk of sane people but excitement of the dangerous 
kind among people of a different temperament and of a differnt mental eoiistitutioa. 






BEIs GAEEE ^Ety 6 ; P^ o, l>oI < 9 .— -Quotes Burke — Coercion i: 
instrument of Government; conciliation the sovereign reiiiedv. 


s a 


feeble 





BENGALEE — 3Iay 8, P. 5, Col 2—5. 

After aU; there is, as there must he, a logical connection between a, 11 the dif- 
feient movemencb which owe their existence to the operation, of the same great forces 
and y^hich have assumed different characters merely by reason of the diiierent materials 
and the different mental constitutions on which those forces have worked. But from 
this point of view there is a close connection not only between the Congress and the 
bomb-outrage; but between the bureaucracy and its advisers on one side and the bomb- 
thrower on the other. Would such an outrage as v/e have recently had have been 

possible in modern England i It is difficult to avoid the conclusion that it is only in 

countries despotiGahy governed and where no means exist for making the voice of the 
people effective in their own government; that anarchism and similar isms can expect 
to grow. No more convincing proof of the truth of this general statement can possibly 
be found than is afforded by the discovery of an anarohist organization in Calcutta, the 
capital city of India. If ever there was a country wdiicli might be expected; from its 
traditions; its culture; its peculiar race-eharacteristicSj to be averse to such a crinio as 
the, one. recently ' committed at Muzafferpur; it is Tndia. The bomb- thro Vv^er, let it be 
distinctly underst^^^ is a very different person from one who is resolved; even deter- 
mined; to have political wrongs righted,... ...The bureaucratic form of government a ncl 
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its advocates and champions, therefore, must share with the Nationalist and his move- 
ments the responsibility for having brought the bomb-thower into existence. Indeed 
the responsibility of the former is much greater than that of the latter. The latter 
have only this in common with the bomb-thrower that they are the products of the 
same forces, the effects of the same cause. Can the same thing be said of the former P 
After all, the Unrest is but a passing phase, the permanent problems of the admin- 
stration remain ; so writes the L D News, which is not now unsympathetic to Indian 
aspirations. The ^UitesMctn spealvS of the Partition as the crowning folly of the 
Ourzon regime, ''' 




BENGALEE~Nay 9, P. d, Col 2, 

There is hardly a single sentence in this paragraph which does not contain a 
misleading statemenu or a' still more misleading suggestion. In the very first sentence 
there the insinuation as lalse as it is v/icked— — that a connection exists or has been 
established between Swadeshi cum-oovcott-cum-Swaraj propaganda and the recent out® 
rage. Yet the ^vhole controversy between the Anglo-Indian and a section of the 
Indian Press rages round the question v/hether such a connection does really exist. We 
have shown again and again uhat on the same grounds on which a connection may 
be established between the outrages and the Nationalist movement, the same if not a 
moie intimate, connection,, must be admitted to exist between the bomb-thrower and the 

bureaucracy But we are more concerned 'with the English^nu'E s paragaraph. Our 

contemporary seeks ‘to controvert the statement that the boycott is a movement based 
entiiely upon love ^ by reference to a numoer of alleged occurrences for hot one 
of which can the boycott as a movement be held responsible. ' If a boycotter here 
and there went to excesses, there were the courts of law to take cognizance of his 
doings. They couid not discredit the movement unless either of two things were 
shown. Is there anything in the fundamental ideas of the movement— -is there 
anything in the professed methods — which shows that the movement is based upon 
hatred of the foreigner t And has the movemeat in practice been carried on by the 

hulk of those who owe allegiance to it in a manner which proves that, if not based 
upon Hatred, it must, at any rate^ be fosterei by it ? On both these points only one ans- 
wer is conceivable and that answer has long been recorded by the impartial historian. 
It has never been contended by those who urged that the movement was based upon 
love and not hatred that the boycott of foreign goods could be elected without creat. 
ing any biuterness in any quarter. Certain interests were bound to be af ected and 
itwasinevitable that those wkose interests were afected would take up a hostile 
attitude towards it. Is the movement to be blamed because it excited hostility 
in that sense ? That would be another way of saying that India’s economic servi- 
tude time. Surely if love - only means acquiescence in an 

abnoipal and certainly rumous state of things, we 
'■.;:ineanihg::y^ -’.y: 



BENGALEE — May 10^ F, 5, Col, 1. 

_ _ There are two sets of opinion wliioli have gathered round the bomb-outrase 

incident, contending for the mastery. There is the body of Anglo-Indian opinion, of 

whioh the Pioneer and the Englishnan are the exponents. In better davs the 

»»«« assumed an attitude of healthy neutrality, taking up no sides, but declaring f Jr 

justice and truth. ^ Unfortunately those days are past and gone ; aJd the Stutesmln to- 
day IS as keen in its support of Anglo-Indian opinion as the most rabid of Ano-lo-Indian 
newspapers. Opposed to the Anglo-Indian journals are the organs of the° educated 
community throughout India. The Anglo-Indian newspapers will not be satisfied with 
the punishment of the offenders. They want repressive measures - they bant a modi- 
fication of the existing law, so that the hands of the Executive Government may be 

further strengthened.^ The Indian section of the Press, on the other hand, is of opinion 
that the present law is amply sufficient for all purposes. 

lO' 




BENGALEE — May 11 ^ 5^ Col, 1, 

There is a tendency in some quarters to denounce the so-called agitators foi 
the present unrest and the consequences that have followed in its train Nothin®' 
could be more irrational or short-sighted. The agitators are in no way 'responsible 
for the present unrest. What they have done is to give voice to the public sentiment 
and here and there to organize the public impulses for definite expression. It is the 
pohcy of the Government that is largely responsible for the prevailing discontent. The 
agitators would not have been listened to if their appeal did not find a response in the 

deepest feelings of the nation. The policy of the last sixteen years is responsible for 

the present deplorable state of affairs. It is a policy which has been marked by 
re-action and repression and by a total disregard of public opinion. THs reactionary 
policy reached its cUmax during the days of Lord Curzon. And the partition of Bengal 
was khe crowning folly of that regime ... ... The open sore of the partition still 
remains. It is the root-cause of the prevailing discontent and the partition was 
follawed by a pohcy of repression unheard of in the annals of British rule in India 
Here have we not the explanation of the whole situation ? It is no use denounoing 
the agitators. They are not the authors of the crisis with which the country stands 
confronted to-day. On the contrary more than once did they raise their warning voice 

The historian will lay the blame upon the heads of the bureaucracy, which Rejected 

their counsels of prudence, and those of their supporters in the Press. 

P. 5,Cd. l^y 

as the and its backers in Calcutta is the jykdms Tymes 
whose Calcutta correspondent had tho;, goodness to telegraph a few days after 
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Mozefferpore outrage -‘^•Tlie injuries received in the outrage are too ghastly and pain^ 
ful to describe. If detailed; the narration would produce a feeling of universal horror 
and angry clamour for lynch lavy, and would stir every European to some emphatic and 
active protest, as the feeling of revulsion would be too strong to suppress.^ ^ Thereupon 
the .uadrtis Tvnies discoursed editorilly on the tiger qualities of the race; and ami- 
able things of that sort ! Our only object in referring to these silly effusions is to 
warn the Government that they should not hesitate to let it he known how they view 
conaucb; so unworthy of Englishmen in a situation of some gravity. It is no answer to 
say that there are writers in the native press who write undiluted nonsense similar 
to that in the Asian and the Madras Times, The difference is this; the writers in the 
native press get punished, whereas the superior gentlemen who spout venom in the 
Anglo-xnciian press are unseatlie The leaders of the native community are 
expected and; indeed, peremptorily called upon to express their abhorrence of undesir- 
ahie v’licings in the native '' press; but apparently there is no corresponding obliga- 
tion upon the ieaoers oi the European community to do likewise as regards simillar 
wiitings in the Anglo-Indian Press. There is ajiiother important difference. These 
spouters of venom— these inciters to racial feeling -^-expressly declare that they are 
voicing the feelings of rhe entire non-ohicial European community when they say that 
1 ■ e ^ n.oli> ed or shot indiscriminately. Their confreres in the native 

press do not proiess to speak on behalf of their commiinity We think it is time 

that Governiiient taught a lesson to these gentlemen; who prostitute their position 
for the purpose of stirnng up civil strife by deliberately fomenting racial hatred. 
It: would ^^e a reproach to Governinent if they fail to mark their disapproval of 
these inoitementb to racial passion habitually indulged in by Anglo-Indian papers of 
the gutter press variety. 


i> 15. 

(xAIj/EA- ‘^\xciy P. 0; col^ 6*. (^Quotes Enylishmciids corresj^ondoit^. 

Iixeanwhile wdia-t many ox iis now see is a reptile press day after day delivering 
iGcif of statements of opinions which can only be interpreted as seditious; disloyal and 
thoimuglily Experience has shown that the present 

enactments are not su-mciently strong to check the mischief which is being done and 
most people in Simla hope that the home Government and the Government of India 
will quicki} come to a conclusion that measures which may be called more Russian in 
their method are becoming absolutely necessary for the saf et}?' of the country. 



X* 




BBmALEE-^MayBl,F.5,collM 

Who is^responsihje for the present state of things with their many nnhappy de- 
velopments ? The Anglo-Indian PresS; the mouthpiece of the bureaucracy; throvrs the 
responsihility upon the political agitators. The Indian PresS; voicing the public feel- 
ing of the country; lay blame upon the bureaucracy. It says that the Govevrnment 
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tas, fo5f the last fifteen years and more, followed a policy of reaction in utter contempt 
of public opinion, that the efiorts of the constitutional party for reforms have been a 
series of failures and in consequence a section of the community have lost faith in 
such methods. The result has been the birth of wide-spread unrest and discontent, in 
which it was only natural that some people should lose their heads. Therefore, if con-* 
tentment and happiness are to be restored and things are to be brought back to their 
normal condition, a policy of conciliation and reform should be adopted without the least 
possible delay. Repression will not touch the heart of the evil. It can at best deal with 
only the outward symtoms. Mr^ Macnicol, writing to the London Spectator from Poona, 
says : — No one can doubt that slow-moving as India has hitherto been, of recent years 
she has been advancing politic all}’' with remarkable rapidity, and the advance has been 
unmistakably towards ideals that are becoming increasingly difficult to reconcile with 
British domination^ If she is to be persuaded to halt on her way to that goal it wiU 
only be, in the opinion of many, if generous and prompt measures are taken to satisfy 
resonable demands of the moderate leaders, and associate her people in the government 
of the country, both at the top in the Excutive Councils and at the bottom in yillaa-e and 
District Councils.’^ Sir George Birdwood is an official of officials, and one would expect 
that he would be the last person to say anything which would imply a reflection 
upon the present methods of administration. But this is what he writes : — 

^^Our rule is strong and just, but it is not sympathetic; and the more impregnable 
in a material sense our position in India becomes the more likely are we to be confirmed 
in the egotistical methods of scholastic, literary and artistic education and of religious 
proselytism, we have so strenously enforced on its many-languaged and its many-reli 
gioned peoples. We are destroying their faith and their literature and their arts, and 
whole continuity of the spontaneous development of their civilisation, and their sreat 
historical personality : in a word, we are destroying the very soul of the nation. This 
is the cause of the restlessness that by those who have eyes to see and ears to hear is to 
be found everywhere fretting into the very hearts of English educated peoples in India.^^ 


Ex. D 17- 

MODERN REVIEW— June 1908, P, 647-^551^ 


Political ASSASSINATION AND Western sentiment. 

We never suspected the existence of any secret society in India with aims and objects 
like those of the Fenians, Nihilists, Anarchists or Terrorists. Secret societies with political assas- 
sination a» their object or method of work, are a product of Western civilization. The Bussian 
exile Prince Peter Kropotkin is said to be a great advocate of such methods and societies. But 
the soil of India is not favourable to the taking root or growing and thriving of such an mstitii- 
tion. It is foreign to the genius of our race. The truth of our assertion is borne out by the 
miserable failure of the plot of the terrorists ( they are not anarchists ) of Calcutta. In Westeto 
countries political assassinations are not condemned by even thoughtful and respectable people 
as they ought to be. Their perpetrators are looked upon as heroes, and, if caught and executed 
as martyrs. They are not branded as murderers. This is evident from what Matthew Arnold 
says in One of his poems from which we extract the following lines 

‘‘ Murder !— but what is murder ? When a wretch^^^^ 

'For private gain or hatred' takes; a life, 

call, it murd'erj 'cru^i/ffim/ brand his ' name, 




But when, for some great public cause, an arm 
Is, without love or hate, austerely raised 
Against a power exempt from common checks, 
Dangerous to all, to be thus annulled-- 
Banks any man with murder such an act 
With grievous deeds, perhaps; with murder, not. 


Such approval of political^ murders cannot be found in Indian literature. Nor is the jnstitica- 

tion of political assassination rare in English opbemeral literature. For instance, when in 1906 
certain persons were assassinated in the villa of M. Stolypin, the Eussian premier, the Pioneer 
wrote in its issue of the 29th August, 1906 The horror of such crimes is too great for 
words, and yet it has to be acknowledged, almost, that they are the only method of fighting left 
to a people who are at war with despotic rulers able to command great military forces against 
which It IS impossible for the unarmed populace to make a stand. When the Czar dissolved the 
uma, he destroyed all hope of reform being gained without violence. Against bombs his armies 
are powerless, and for that reason he cannot rule, as his forefathers did, by the sword. It 

becomes impossible for even the stoutest-hearted men to govern fairly or strongly when every 

moment of their lives is spent in terror of a revolting death, and they grow into craven shirkers, 
or stustam themselves by a frenzy of retaliation which increases the conflagration they are 
striving to check. ^ Such conditions cannot last. Again, in the year 1900, the Pioneer publi- 

- A Ti •'’T- considered a very humorous poem, but what every 

nght-thinfcing man will consider an almost open Justification of or incitement to the political 
mincer of Babus ” by Englishmen. We quote the last stanza : — 


And he travelled by train to that Babu Bhagwan, 
And slew him with Handle-Broom wood, 

And lessened the number of Babus by one. 

Don’t blame him. He did what he could. 


^ ^ Thus it will he seen that even Anglo-Indian papers approve of or justify the conduct of 

political assassins or murderers when such crimes are committed by Europeans in India or in the 
Christian countries of the West ; though they cannot be expected to take the same attitude 
when the scene is India, the assassins are coloured men and the victims are colourless. But we 

or by whomsoever they may be committed. Eighteousness 
uplifteth a nation and a good cause has never been advanced by crimes. The well-known 
Persian poet Shaikh Saadi has said : — 


Rcfhi Tcfsi hardJi agar clici Hur 

‘'Always walk in the path of righteousness, even if the goal be distant,” 

This is also our advice to our countrymen. 

^ The Calcutta bomb-makers have presented Viscount Morley with an unquestionably 
fact, which he wanted for the reconsideration of the Bengal PartiLn question though even sucli 
afact will not, we are sure, unsettle bis » settled fact.” Our most radical Secret ary of Stat( 
must get the credit of having produced the bomb-thrower,— a unique performance. The ultimate 
cause of terrorism in Bengal must be sought in the utterly selfish, highhanded and tyrannical 
policy of the Government, and in the contemptuous and insulting manner in which most official 


^ This passage is taken from the Prahasi for the month of FgahMiay in which it was 

■first extracted..,,; 

^ tQuoted hy Babu Nepal Chandra Boy in a letter which he addressed to the Pioneer, which 
alter liaa neither the fairness nor the courage to prints 
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and non-offieial Anglo-Indians have spoken of and treated Bengalies. They have ridden rough* 
shod over the feelings of the Bengalis and turned a deaf ear to their strongest and most reason- 
able respresentatioQ, supported by facts and figures. The Russianization of the administration in 
spirit and methods has led to the conversion of a small section of the people to the methods of 
Russian terrorism. It is simply a question of action and reaction, stimulus ” and ''response,’^ 
Persistently unrighteous administration has an. inevitable tendency to make men seek, desperate 
remedies. Finding no remedy in constitutional agitation, burning to wreak what they consi- 
dered “national vengeance,’’ impatient and eager to wipe otf the cowardly libel that Bengalis are 
cowards, some debpeiate \oung men have had recourse to desperate and unrighteous methods 
The result has been a mistake, horrible in its consequences. Instead of the man they wanted to 
kill, they have murdered two innocent women whose death is deeply deplored. 
That is almost invariably a feature of assassination by bomb-tlirowing. More often than not it 
is innocent persons who die, not those whom the bomb- throwers consider guilty. Even when the 
latter are killed, some innocent persons are killed along with them. So tliat tlie method is 
essentially reckless and wicked, and we may add, cowardly. For there is no heroism in killing 
an imaimed peison, 'whom, moreover, the assailant has not the courage to face It appears 
from the confession of one of the terrorists that they were clear-headed enougli to understand 
that they could not make their country free by political murders ; and they were, right. Politi- 
cal liberty is gained as the result of a trial of strength, which may take either the'^form of a 

bloodriess struggle including passive resistance and industrial competition, or that of an armed 

lebellion, which latter is out of the question in India. In either case, though the preparation 
may be made in secret, the light must necessarily be open. The weak cannot win, the victory 
rests with the strong ; and righteousness adds strength to a cause. But, leaving aside the 
question of righteousness, what element of strength is there in assassination ? If you are 
strong, why not come out in the open and fight ? If you are not strong, you will be crushed. 
'If you aie not stiong, bomb-throwing is not the way to develop or acquire strength. The verv 
fact that from start to finish terrorism must have recourse to secrecy and craft, shows its in- 
heient weakness. It is imaginable that bomb-throwing may be practised on a very extensive 
scale, on the scale of a regular war. But though imaginable, it Las never yet been found practi- 
cable even in European countries, where, unlike India, alilmsa ( abstention from killing ) is not 
considered a supreme virtue. Even if it were practicable, it would be none the less wicked, as 
involving the leckless sacrifice of innocent lives. Moreover, terroiism even on an extensive scale 
has not secured freedom to any country. Besides, terrorism may be put down by the use of 
still greatei brutal violence ; but when a nation takes its stand on righteousness nothing^ 
crush the forces of the universe are on its side. , “ 

“ How TO DARE .4ND DIE, ” 

But the bomb-thrower may reply, as in fact their alleged leader Barindrakumar Ghosh 
has to all intents and purposes done, .“ your sermon is lost labour. We did not mean or expect 
to liberate our countiy by killing a few Englishmen. We wanted to show people how to dare 
and die.” We admit that they have shown great daring, strength of nerve and coolness, and 
have proved that they are not afraid of death ; their truthfulness ( with the e.xception of one ) 
arid their unbroken resolve not to betray their supporters and purvayors o£ arms and ammuni- 
tion, as they had evidently given their word not to do so, are also exemplary. Great, too, is 
theii devotion to the country’s cause, as they understood it. They recognise, too, that God’s 
Gurso is upon their woik. ould that there were in our country careers open to our young men 
where they coni d in legitimate and honourable ways show how to dare and die 1 Would that all 
offices^ in the army and navy were open to indigenous worth! For military virtues still exist 
even in Bengal. Would that the Government could understand that when the avenues of honoD 
, abl ambition are closed, the aspiring spirit is not crushed, hut only led astray into wrong paths 
^ Would that these young men were not misled into crime ! Would that all our young men 
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serve the MotlieHand with equai devotiorij daring, trutlifolness, steadfast loyalty and skilly in 
the righteous path of the loving service of every son and daugter of India ! What a great pity it 
is that such quaiitieS'Of head and heart should not only not be available for the uplifting of 
India, but on the contrary should earn their possessors the condemnation of all right-thinking 
men. Both Government and the people are in the presence of a most difficult problem. To 
Government we have nothing to say. For, the bureaucracy may not understand that the 
liigbest courage and statesmanship consist in recognising one’s mistake and retracing one's steps 
from the path of selfish tyranny, and that any further Russianizaftion of the administration is 
sure to be confronted with a ftercer Russian response on the part of at least a section of the 
people. To our countrymen our humble advice is that they should steadily follow the path of 
righteousness in the midst of all temptations, trials and provocations. Let them not give way to 
panic. Let them not weakly believe that the mistake^ however criminal and terrible, of a 
few young men, can obstruct their progress, if they are true to their country’s cause. Let 
them do all that will make the nation physically, intellectually, and spiritually strong. Let them 
dare, but dare righteously, and die, if need be, in the country’s cause. Let them not indulge in 
cjwardiy and insincere exaggeration in condemning the misgiiided young men under trial. It 
i» not for ns to judge. God will judge. It may be easy for arm-chair critics who are incapable 
of risking or sacrif eing anything for humanity to inveigh in unmeasured terms against persons 
who have made a terrible mistake, but who, nevertheless, were prepared to lose all that men 
hold dear, for their race and country ; — persons whose fall has been great, because, perhaps, 
squally great was their capacity for rising to the heights of being : but, for ourselves, we pause 
awe-struck in the presence of this mysterious tragedy of mingled crime and stern devotion. 
Deplore as we do the death of the two European women, and stroni^Iy condemn the murderous 
deed, we scorn to associate ourselves, even in our condolence and condemnation, with those 
Anglo Indian editors and others who have not even a word of regret to express when brutal 
Anglo-Indians kill inoffensive and defenceless Indians or assault helpless Indian women. What 
ever feelings we express, we must do independently and in measured terms. 

JOiX* Jl/ lo* 

INDIAN WORLD^Ilay 1908, P, 47,2^76. 

The bomb has come at last. All through its long and anxious period of travail signs 

The Bomb not wanting to show that the cult of violence was daily gaining ground. 

Outrage Leaders of public movements looked with the greatest concern and anxiety upon 
the new developments, which were every day growing in the public life of the 
country. They felt that a tone of almost brutal anger, so far foreign to Indian politics, was fast 
showing itself among the ranks of the younger patriots. They found that the tight grip that 
they had over the public movements of the country was fast loosening and that they could no 
longer be sure of the almost mechanical discipline which guaranteed the peacefulness of all 
pablio movements in the past. The principles upon which they pinned their faith would no 
longer appeal to the people and they were ever and anon breaking loose from the strait lace of 
discipline and constitutional agitation. Leaders of the people who knew their temper and had 
the interest of the count^^ at heart were not slow to appreciate the gravity of these develop- 
ments and felt with the greatest concern that each step forward in the game of represssion that 
the Government took only fanned the smouldering anger of the people ; and it might any day 
burst into flame ; Dr, Rash Bebari Ghose with all the flower of his rhetoric and Mr, Gobkale 
with passionate earnestness api^ealed to the Government from their seats in the Supreme Legisla- 
tive Council to slop the game yet and save the country from a great disaster. 

The Government met the^e appeals with almost amused contempt, Mr. Baker on one 
occasion, ref erring to the apprebensionlffi^^^^ might be driveh underground by repression 



said that he had no such apprehension. Notoriety, he sakl, was as the breth of the nostrils of the 
sedition-monger and if only opportunities for that notoriety were taken away his occupation 
would be gone. So the Government sat tight in its settled conviction that the only thing to do 
was to govei-n “thoroughly;” neither the age and wisdom of Dr. Ghose nor the passionate anxiety 
of Mr Gokhale caused them the least flutter. The Bomb only shows that, liere as ever before 
in Histoiy, the representatives of the people were right and the Government was wronv 

Laboured attempts have been made to father upon ail and sundry the responsibility for 
The Psycholo^ ^ ® outrage at Mozaffarpore and it lias been suggested that the leaders of public 
gy of the 5^0’^cments in India are in a way responsible for the {outrage ; for it w^as they 

Bomb, who set the ball roHing by ventilating the political grievances of the 

people. If you go at that rate, you may have to land in the long run on the 
battle of Plasey or perhaps on the first advent of the English in India. That sort of aro-ument 
will never do. You have to take account of the natural impulses of mankind and th^n look 
for the proximate causes. Taking [ndians to be endowed with the common gifts and failin^^s of 
all mankind you have to consider the natural effect of things. In the most disciplined socTeties 
there must be desperate characters, and because the utterance of an honest truth about a person 
might rouse such men to acts of violence, no canon of legal or moral responsibility will saddle 
the honest truth-speaker with the burden of the desperate act. In the Indian national party 
there has recently been an accession of a large number of men of all sorts. The aims and objects 
of the party as well as their actions have all been above board— They have only sought to see 
that right be done to India and the wants of the people be properly attended to, that steps be 
taken with a view to the ultimate self-Government in India. They got stolid indifference, 
studied establishment of neglect, open persecution and undeserved contempt and contumely 
for all their troubles. Of late their patience has been sorely tried. The leaders of the move' 
ment have kept their heads wonderfully cool, cool to such a degree as to have tliemselves been 
branded by their more ardent compatriots as infamous cow^ards. • But the more excitable amongst 
the people have broken off from their leaders. They would not brook this insult upon the people 
at large but would retaliate. They became Sinn Eeintrs and acute disaffection was I'ingingin 
their breasts. But the government had made up its minds to be foolish and heaped on all sorts of 
acts on the heads of these people and displayed an attitude which would rouse up the temper of 
people in an}’’ country. It is a matter for wonder that some at least amongst these ardent pat- 
riots driven to desperation should be taken up with thoughts of taking revenge by means which, 
to the sober minded man, may seem to be ridiculously out of proporation to the end in view, but 
was in fact all that they had at their disposal. It was silly and unwise from all points of view 
whether you look upon peace and order as too sacred to be lightly touched or whether you look 
upon any revolution as justilied at any time and by any means and for what ends soever, you cannot 
but look upon the bomb-outrage as indiscreet, injudicious and harmful to the last degree to any 
cause you wanted to be furthered. All the same, this outburst on the part of some warm young 
men cannot but be regarded as the natural results of all that proceeded it. It is certainly the result 
in the long run cf constitutional agitation and the consequent waking up of the people to a sense 
of their right ; but that perfectly legitimate function would never come to these excesses if the 
government had not by a series of wonderful acts sought to insult public opinion and its leaders 
andif it had not sedulously cultivated in the minds of these young men morbid unreasonable suspi- 
cion that all that government did or said was inspired by nefarious motives. It is a uotorious maxim 
when it is done by a wrongful act or with a wrongful intention that provoking crime is only wrong. 

That these young men were inspired by a very lofty desire is quite clear. Their 
- * mischief lay in a certain intellectual aberatiou which led them io magnify the 

the Bo^^^ quality of oppression of the British Buie and to minimise the desirability and utility 

peace and order. It is ceitainly true that revolutions are sometimes justified and 
more than oncje in history have secret secieties been the cradle of legitimate revolutiojas. In 
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themselves tb3D, their actions are not villainous or immoral. What makes them most to be 
deprecated is the failure to take a proper measure of things and in their convincing themselves 
that British Rule per se was such an intolerable nuisance that it has to be got rid of by immediate 
violence. It is the loss of a sense of proportion in things that has led these young men to hold 
tile violent views that tbe}^ have held and do the acts that they have done. The culpability of 
these acts lies in their running countex" to the best interests of the people and the matter for 
congratulation is that their attempts have so signally failed. A larger amount of success would 
have made the situation disastrous if not impossible. The proper thing for us now therefore is to 
dispel the false notions that have got hold of the people of tlie magnitude of the evil of British 
Rule j)er sc and is to develop a correct opinicn aboiU our political position with a view not to 
seek anybody’s favour or good opinion but in the best interests of the people themselves. In- 
dignation meetings therefore made to order or otherwise will not do. What we want is an 
honest endeavour at a proper education of public opinion. 


The Government would seem so far to have approached the question with the proper 
amount of cal/nness and discretion and I take this opportunity to congratulate it 

ment Attitude" a good number of years for having taken a correct 

‘position. The elements of disorder have to be put down with a strong hand bu^ 
in such a manner as not to encourage the growth of a great deal more While cn the one hand 
the arrest and trial of offenders mast he made, the people should be conciliated by proper regard 
to their feelings. They must no more be given any excuse for being driven to desperation. For 
desperate spirits are not counted by those who actually do these acts, but there is always a large 
reserve of such men in every society. And if they take to the sort of thing to which their eyes 
have been opened by the bomb-makers — well, the Government cannot surely be upset, but if 
bombs become anything like the order of the day, the government would become impossible, 
and then adieu to the peace and order of British Rule in India. That would be precisely the 
result of the sort of policy the bloodhounds of the Anglo-Indian Press advocate, the policy, for 
instance, of the and the Englishman,, My readers yfould be edified to hear that the first 

named paper has suggested that if the Government fail to behave properly (by killing all Banga- 
lees outright, I suppose) the Anglo-Indian in India would be 'doing the proper thing to shoot down 
every stray 'Indian that he comes across without waste of any words. Were it not that [ prize 
peace above a great many things else, I should like to see the game tried for a month. 


Ex D 1 



IIIiyDU—3fay 9, F. 4, coll, 2, 

Ifc IS; Rowever; a deplorable fact that a deadly engine of human destru ction has been 
successfully introduced into the hitherto calm and placid atmosphere of Indian national 
life and we fear that once an evil seed has been planted and borne fruit, it is not in human 
agency to uproot it from the soil entirely. We note that the Anglo-Indian Press, which 
is always on the prowl to bespatter with mud the people of the country, is frantic in its 
efforts to connect all and sundry with participation, express or implied, in the organiza- 
tion of the anarchists. Many of the Anglo-Indian organs seem or affect to think that 
a nest of anarchists in the country is a deadly menace to the safety and lives of the 
Europeans in the country, and that the rest of the population must stand security for 
them against the intended attacks of the gang. It is conveniently forgotten that an 
anarchist is a foe to be dreaded as occasion arises, as much by his Inclian neighbour as 

a European resident.. ...No healthy and well-ordered commonwealth can lead to the 

springing up of so an organization^ whose hand may turn against any man? 
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^ncl against whom every man’s hand will be turned. Instead, therefore, of ttirning it^ 
misguided and unholy wrath against the other sections of the Indian population, the 
Anglo-Indian Press would do well to probe to the bottom the eauses which have led to 
this unhealthy phenomenon in the Indian body politic, and try to find out practical re- 
medies, The manner, however, in which the <pnestion is dealt with by a section, of 
the more prominent among the Anglo-Indian papers, shows that they have little regard 
for fairness, considerations of fair play or truth. They want to make use of the occa- 
sion to smite Indians of all grades, . classes and views, and tosmother all attempts at 

political reformation in the country The Pioneer has also the sagacity to suggest 

a heroic remedy for outbreaks of this kind in the following form : A wholesale 

arrest of the acknowledged terrorists in a city or distict, coupled with an intimation 
that on the next repetition of the offence ten of them would be shot for every life 
sacrificed, would soon put down the practice. ’’ It is counsels such as these that have 
guided the policy of the G-overnment in the past towards the people of India, and if 
one sows the wind, one must expect to reap the whirlwind. 

D 20 

IIl^ DU — 21, P. 4, Col. 3. ( Quotes Dr, Pash Behari Ghose ). 

Dr. Pash Behari Ghose in his welcome address to the delegates of the Calcutta 
Congress in 1906 said : * Do not misread the signs of the time *, do not be deluded by 

theories of racial inferiority : the choice lies before you between a contented people 
proud to be the citizens of the greatest empire the world has ever seen and another 
Ireland in the East 5 for I am uttering no idle threat. — I am not speaking at random 
for I know something of the present temper of the rising generation in Bengal,— per- 
haps another Bussia. ^ 

X- D 21- 

mis DL 22p P , 6, Col, 2^3 (^Quotes Nepal Chandra Potf % letter to Pioneer)^ 

bir,— In your issue of the 29th August 1906 refering to the assassination of 
certain persons at the Bussian Premier Mr. Stolphine’s villa you wrote :— 

The horror of such crimes is too great for words, and yet it has to be 
acknowledged, almost, that they are the only method of fighting left to a people 
who are at war with despotic rulers able to command great military force against which 
it is impossible for the unarmed populace to make a stand. When the Czar dissolved 
the Duma he destroyed all hope of reform being gained without violence. Against 
bombs his armies are powerless and for that reason be can not rule as Ms forefathers 
did by the sword. It becomes impossible for even the stoutest — hearted men to govern 
fairly or strongly when every moment of their lives is spent in terror of revolting death, 
and they grow into craven shirkers, and sustain themselves by a frenzy of retaliation 
which increases the conflagration they are striving to check. Such conditions cannot 
last, P But now that such an outrage has been perpetrated in tMs country, and not 
the Riissiaan autocrates but the Briti>sh burea orates are concerned, you just ask the 
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G-ovemment to sustain themselves by a frenzy of retaliation ' forgetting that it only 


increases the conflagration, they are striving to check. 


Evidently what in Eussia 


you acknowledge to be the only method of fighting left to a people who are at war 
with despotic rulers able to cammand great military forces against which it is impos- 
sible for the unarmed populace to make a stand, you consider in India an abomin- 


able and callous outrage, a ghastly and useless barbarity, and in your frenzy of 
retaliation ask the Government to adopt repressive measures and even suggest resort 
1 0 lynch laws. Tou possibly flatter yourself with the idea, as you have hitherto done, 
that human nature in India is not what it is in Europe, and therefore in India such 
measures will not increase the conflagration and that such conditions may last. 


Ex D 22. 


mniAN PATIUOT---May4, P. 4, Col 2-S, 

While the authorities may count upon the complete sympathy and support of 
the country at large in regard to the measures that they may take to suppress danger- 
ous developments of this sort, the statesmen at the head of affairs have also to be 
reminded of the importance of insight and sympathy at this juncture. There is no 
use of blinking over the fact that thers is widespread discontent in the oounry, 
discontent which is the result at once of unsatisfied aspirations and unredressed 
grievances. The aspirations are perhaps confined to the educated classes ; but the 
sense of grievance extends over a wider area. Mere suppression of the symptoms of 
discontent without applying the remedy at the root will have no permanent effect. It 
is in Bengal that repression on a large scale has been tried; and it is in Bengal 
precisely that the most unexpected developments have occurred. With each successive 

repression there has been a new development We have had prosecutions for sedi** 

tion, and severe punishment of hoys and grown up men in connection with a variety 
of cases. We have also had prohibition of public meetings and speeches. None of 
these things have in the least improved the situation, but on the other hand have 
brought into existence a number of desparadoes bent on obtaining the crown of the 
anarchist and the assassin. The far-seeing statesman will surely read in all this a 
meaning which may not be very apparent to shallow minds. Nor are the signs of 
discontent confined to one porticular province. All over the country, for one reason 
or another, there have been similar indications. The question is whether it is easier 
to suppress them aU by vigorous measures, or, while trying to suppress them, to 
take also such measures as may tend gradually to diminish the force of discontent, 
and thus to weaken the hands of those who are for not removing the grievances, 
but for revolutionising the entire system of order and peace. 

Ex D 23 

M 5, P. 2, Coi.2. 

that national movement is democratic and derives it^ strength from thd 
■<fliaract0r:':''cff;;an/aHeh''^Bureaucracy^ ■ 



INDIAN PATRIOT— May 6, P. 4, Col. 


O 


We do not doubt for a moment tbat^ if tbe principle of non-interference were 
upheld, if both parties agreed that India should be above party, the only certain 
result would be that India would remain separte in principles and methods of 
Government-, and England, encouraged to acquiesce in injustice and unrighteousness, 
would lose her sense of both righteousness and justice. She would become incapable 
of acting towards her dependency in accordance with her traditions and her instincts, 
and in course of time she would lose her title as a righteous and freedom-loving 
nation, and finally she would begin to cherish at home those ver}' principles and 
methods which she permits abroad. Despotism is always demoralising to those 
who practise it it must be as much demoralising to an organised body as it is to a 
nation. The English nation can no more escape the ^demoralisation than an Eng- 
lish official. The bureaucracy in India has been reared in tbe atmosphere of despo- 
tism,.and the only hindrance to its continuous development is the change of the 
Viceroy every five years and the notice that is taken of official acts in Parlia- 
ment. But for the constant fear of English public opinion, we should have had the 
worst form of despotism. It is the force of English public opinion that enforces 
adherence to forms of law, and to the general principles of freedom and justice, 
When Lord Ourzon asked the English people to ‘‘ trust the man on the spot, he did 
not surely mean that the man on the spot should be left to modify the principles and 
traditions of British rule just as he likes. No servant of the Crown has the right to 
retard or subvert those principles and traditions which are the distinguishing features 
of British rule. It is possible and necessary to leave certain latitude to authorities on 
the spot. But it is not this kind of latitude alone that the bureaucracy wants. It will 
be satisfied with nothing less than complete power to pervert the English principles of 
freedom and justice to an oriental polity which they have come te prefer. 


Ex. D 25 


INDIAN PATRIOT— May 14, P, Col. 1^8^ 

Eepression will kindle the flame of animosity and hatred rather than sootha 
feelings. 




Ex D 26 


INDL4NPATR10T—Mayl5,P.4,^w^^ 

Their chief concern is to see the country governed in the way they like ; and ; 
is not always possible to have the country so governed when there is the persb 
tent voice of criticism both froin'the Indian Press and the platform. The Anglo-India 
J'ress is perfect!}? satisfied with the existing administrative arrangements ; and it do< 
not want any change to be eflected except with regard to the freedom which is no 
allowed to the people, while Indians attach very high value to the only means 
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have of neutralising the evil of autocracy. Those who look a little beneath the surface will 

easily see the meaning of these two different and mutuaUy antagonistic attitudes. The 
meaning, so far as the Anglo-Indian is concerned, we have indicated ; and we will ex- 
plain it as bearing on the attitude of the Indians. The latter is not satisfied with the 
adminisuration as it exists ; he ^ants changes to be introduced suited to his needs and 
conditions. And he knows that agitation is the essence of progressive reform under 
the British Government. No great reform has anywhere been effected within the 
British Empire except with the help of agitation carried on persistently for a long 
period ; and the press and the platform constitute the main machinery of agitatiom 
They are at once a safeguard against injustice and oppression, and the means of in- 
tiueneing opinion in favour of reform and progress. Most Indians think that the 

tio\ ernment in India must be reformed according to the changing needs of the times 

and that it is only when it is reformed according to the enlightened sense and the 
intelligent desire of the people that it will be productive of the best benefit. The 
one thing to be ever borne in mind is that the average Britisher never believes in 
grievances unless there is something to evidence its existence. If there is no agitation, 
he takes it that the people accept everything that is proposed for them. Measure after 
measure has been passed by the Government on this assumption regardless of protests 
made by the representatives of the people. The necessity for deferring to public 
Opinion being admitted as a matter of public policy, the next step is to evade doing so 
by denying the existence of any opinion opposed to a particular course. When there 
IS no criticism and no agitation, the inference is very satisfactory ; but when there is 
agitation and noise, then the idea is that it is all the work of mischief-makers. There 
is a cetain impossibility in reconciling honesty with hypocrisy ; and it is this impossi- 
bihty that necessitates so much inconsistency in the profession of even responsible 
men. The people have been long taught that unless they make the masses mo4 
with them, they would not be seriously listened to, bnt when the masses are 
moved, those who move them are charged with creating << disaffection.” To the people 
at large, the freedom of speech and the freedom of the press are invaluable boons, in 
return for which they would give up many other things. They know that without such 
lee om it is impossible to keep an alien bureaucracy straight. Imagine the result 
If the District official is supported by the local Government, the local Government 
y t e government of India, and both by the Secretary of state, in the honest belief, 
no ou t, that aU of them are right, apd the people, injured or affected have not 
even the means of making a noise, and we can easily imagine the result. What can 

-ie^Potic government in 

^dia . What can be better calculated to enslave a people than a system of autocratic 

Government free from constitutional restraints of aU kinds, and absolutely protected 
against exposure and criticism ? 


Ex- D 27 

Madras STAmARD~3fay 4, p. 4, Coi s. 


^ops^^at the authorities in Bengal will keep their heads cool and will not 
• govern in anger. ” But unhappy Bengal must also come in for sympathy. For 
O-ver two years it has known no rest, has had no freedom from the worries cousequent 
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on the feeling against the partition. We can well imagine that what has now been 
brought to light has deepened the confusion. In the face of all that has happened it is 
not improbable that measures for the improvement of the Province will not for a time 
at any rate be vigorously prosecuted. In the state of panic in which it finds itself and 
with the Anglo-Indian press inciting the authorities to the sternest repressive action^ 
it is likely that the energies of the Government will be devoted to the adoption of the 
severest measures in the name of peace and order. The authors of the disorder are 
comparatively few in number. But their delinquency and dark deeds are likely to 
bring troubles innumerable to the entire population whose loyalty and law-abiding nature 
are proverbial. What Bengal vrants is rest. How is rest to come from a situation so 
grave is the question that will be asked. If, however, the Bengal Government and the 
Government of India see through the whole afeir and declare that the law-breakers are 
a small minority for whom no sympathy whatever is felt and that if the law is left to 
take its own course without having recourse to any stringent executive or legislative 
action, the excitement will abate itself. 


Ex. D 28 


MADRAS STAXDARD-^May 6, P. 4, Col, 


If honesty in journalism is not a lost virtue the Times should not forget at this 
moment Lord Ourzon? the real author of all the present unrest in India. Bengal was 
a peaceful Province three or four years ago. Since the partition which was effected in 
the teeth of the opposition of the people it has become a seething mass of discontent. 
But all the time that Lord Ourzon was in India the Times and the Anglo-Indian press 
in general have been inciting and encouraging him on in his career of folly. His 
Lordship is now at home posing as a great authority on Indian affairs. He is now a 
leader of his party hoping, apparently, to become Prime Minister of England. But in 
India the people are reaping the fruit of his regime, and Lords Morley and Minto luive 
had no rest since they came into their respective office. In India itself the Anglo- 
Indian press, with a few exceptions^ have begun a campaign of vilification as if the 
people of India had anything to do with the Revolutionaries in Bengal. Bnt we sin- 
cerely hope that better counsel will prevail. Let the law-breakers be dealt with 
according to law. But no action should be taken the effect of which will be to retard 
progress and injure permanantly the interests of the people at large. 

Ex- D 29* 

PUNJABEE---May 9, P. S, Col 1. 

It is a suggestive commentary on the influences of European methods in 
India tc find that it should have converted a cerain section of the flower of the 
Indian population into sycophants or anarchists— mercenary agents of an alien Govern- 
ment, or the ferocious harbingers of such deadly ideas as lead to dastardly deeds 
like the one lately committed at Muzaffarpore. May we ask the Brstish statesmen 
to ponder, if there is anything inherent in their system of Government in India 
wHoh crushes the spirit of manliness and enoonrages instead thereof either a spirit 







of abject dependence or one of cowardliness ; Whv should there be a sense of help- 
lessness which drives people to these undesirable extremes, either on the side of 
the Government or against it ? It is just these two types which are at present attra- 
cting attention in India, we mean the sycophant or the bomb-thrower. There are 
highly educated men in the ranks of both— men who could be the pride of their 
country and ornaments of their society if they could command a free scope for the 
proper employment of those talents with which nature has gifted them and education 
has fitted them. Surely there must be something abnormal and unnatural in the 
social conditions of India under which men of rare parts and good social environ- 
ments should either take to mercenary sycophancy or blood-thirsty anarchism. 

Ex. D 30. 


TRimiXE—May 19, P. 4, Col. 1, 3. 

But at the same time we are not very much impressed with the theory that their 
mental aberrations hare been due to the unbridled license of the Bengalee vernacular 
press. We maintain our view that in this matter any legislation for gagging the press 
may perhaps prove even a worse remedy than the disease and that in such matter 
the thing needful can be best done by the authorities and the leaders of the people co- 
operating towards the right solution. But we must point out that it will not do to lay 
hold merely at one end of the wedge. It is no use pouring your vials of wrath upon dis. 
reputable sheets in the vernacular press while letting the Anglo-Indian fire-eaters like 
the Asian scot free. It may be said that the latter sheet has not prompted any person 
to commit any violence. That maybe so but still it has to be admitted that the red-hot 
extremist paper is the natural counter -part of the fire-eating Anglo-Indian Journal from 
which it derives its cue. And if any measure is taken against the one, it must fairly 
and squarely apply against the other, although for ourselves, we are of opinion that 
this is a matter where the leaders of the public in both communities should co-operate 
with the Government in putting a stop to this fire-eating business. 

Ex D 31. 

PATllIKA—May 5. P.fi,Col.l,2. 

The Anglo-Indian papers, we are surprised to find, are acting the part of an 
enemy and not a friend. By their inflamatory and malignant writing they are try- 
ing to poison the minds of the Government against the people of the country. For 
instance, the “ Statesman ” which owes its birth and growth to Indian money and 
Indian patronage, and daily eats Indian salt, thus seeks to connect the Mozufferpnr 
outrage with Indian Nationalism The terrible outrage perpetrated at MozUfEerpur 
and the revelation of a wide-spread criminal conspiracy to which it has led, are indi- 
cations only too plain that Indian Nationalism has entered upon a new and portentous 
phase, the ultimate significance of which it is impossible at present to guage. Since the 
partition of Bengal, the crowning foUy of Lord Gurzon’s regime/ a differefit spirit has 
manifested itself, whose weapons are apparently to be bombs and dynamite ” The 

afaove is n^gress distortion of facts, and its sole object is to rouse thb^w^^ 
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Government against tlie rising national feeling of tlie Indians. It is a big lie to say 
that bombs and dynamite are the weapons of those who have agitated and are yet 
agitating against the partition measure. If tens and hundreds of thousands of anti- 
partitionists had turned Fenians and resorted to infernal machines, the country would 
have presented quite a di:fferent aspect. As every body knows, what they did when 
Bengal was partitioned was simply to hoki thousands of public meetings and adopt 
resolutions praying for justice. But their prayer was treated with contempt. It was 
then that they sought to give up begging and rely on their own resources, as far as 
that was possible, in order to improve their economic and domestic condition. Thev 
would not have abandoned the mendicant policy it the rulers had shown them some 
consideration 5 but they trampled the sentiments and views of a whole nation under 
foot, and left the latter no alternative but to preach and practise, to some extent, self- 

reliance as regards economic and domestic matters We trust, responsible rulers will 

not be influenced by such writings. In the cause of peace and order, they must, of 
course, take all necessary measures, but they will serve no useful purpose by giving 
play to their tiger qualities, because of the foul acts of some irresponsible Indian youths. 
The ^^Statesman^- very pertinently characteries the partition of Bengal as ‘‘the crowning 
folly of Lord Oiirzon’s regime.'^ There is no doubt that it is measures like the Partiti- 
tion of Bengal and severities which rendered Mr. Kingford^s criminal administration in 
Calcutta so conspicuous, which unhinge the minds of a certain class of people and impel 
them to commit dreadful things. One of the best means to prevent such dastardly deeds 
is, therefore, for the Government and its officers to avoid measures and acts ‘which out- 
rage public opinion and tend to give birth to fanaticism. 


Ex- D32 


F4TRIKA--Ma^ 6, P. 5 , Col 1, 2. 


some 


The Hindoo Patriot, the organ of the British Indian Association, makes 
e:?icellent suggestions in connection with this affair. Our contemporary says 


But coolly discussed, the recent events would point to the urgency of 
out the root^caiises of the turbulent spirit and to the advisability of removihg them 
without delay. To regret or condemn, or to give way to passion and angry^^ fe 
lings is somewhat conventional. The pratical and statesman-like course is to tackle 
the incidents in the right spirit and clear up the misunderstandings and misgivings 
on which the anarchist ideas are feeding. The proper remedy for the nihilist spirit 
is a popular form of Government — both being often assumed to be foreign to the 
genius of the people of this country— for which the demand is strong and widespread^ 
While it is necessary that the perpetrators of the outrage should be exemplarily dealt 
with, according to the law, it is hoped that the reforming hand will not he arrested, 
but win courageously complete what it has taken up and move faster./"^ With every 
deference to the AV^nipire which does not like the above sentences, we think 


the Hindoo Patriot has done a public service, by bringing this agpect of the 
situation prominently to the notice of the Government while yet the outrage is 


quite fresh in the minds of aU. For, the authorities may forget aU about it as soon 


as the culprit has been punished. The case has certainly been very clearly put by 
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the Hindoo Patriot''. Condemn the dastardly deed as indignantly as you can; 
mete out condign punishment to the culprit according to law ; bat the first duty 
of Grovernment is to finger the real plagae-s|)ot and remove it with a strong hand. 
It is now admitted on all handS; olilcial and non-official; that the ,prevaling dis- 
countent in the country owes its origin to the partition of Bengal and some other 
measures of the Ciirzon Government. Mr, Morley, or rather Lord Morley of 
Blackburn; instead of removing it; has fostered its growth hy introducing or sanc- 
tioning other repressive measures. The Government of Sir Andrew Fraser again not 
only regarded with indifference; the draconian severity which marked the administra^ 
tion of criminal justice by Mr. Kingsford; but increased his pay, though he had been 
shocking the susceptibilities of humanity— nay, of Mr. Morley himself — by awarding 
brutal punishment to a number of boys belonging to respectable families; merely on 
political grounds. Where is the wonder that by brooding upon these matters and 
reading FTihilist literature; some young men would get their mind so unhinged as to be 
fired with the ambition of imitating the devilish examples of their Mhilist Gurus 
in Europe ? The best policy of Government is to govern the country in such a way as 
not to give any opportunity to Indian youths to convert themselves into fanatics and 
oommit blood-curdling acts. 


Ex. D 33 


PATRIKJ.---May 7, P. J, Cd 1, 

By ‘‘respectable people’' we mean those who have a stake in the country. These 
men unless their minds have been thoroughly unhinged, can have nothing te do with a 
campaign of destruction which is bound to be as disastrous to themselves as to those 
against whom the same may be directed. If disorder and lawlessness are established in 
the country by a body of anarchists, who will suffer more than these very respectable 
people ? It is also evident that; in order to make bombs and carry on missionary work 
large funds are not required. A few thousand rupees would be sufficient to purchase a 
large number of revolvers and manufacture a good many bombs. The money- question, 
on which the Ohowringhi paper builds its theory, has thus no bearing on the Indian 
anarchist movement. 


Ex- D 34. 

BENG ALEE— June 13, F, S. Col. 1, ■, 

Sir Harvey Adamson was particularly clear and explicit in his pronouncement. 
^‘^We have'^ said he; fGstriking examples of how they (newspapers of the type of the 
Ingantar ) have converted the timid Bangali into the fanatical ghazi SLnd they are not 
to be ignored. The difference between the East and the West in this respect is the 
differenco between dropping a lighted match on -stone floor and dropping it in a 
powder magazine.'^ It is recognized on all hands that the character of the Bengalee has 
undergon<? a great change. Even Sir Oharles Elliott; wedded to the old world viewS; i^ 



©onstyaiiiGS to admit that there must be a reconstruction of English ideas with regard to 
the submissiveness of the Bengalee* What then has brought about this strange trans- 
formation t The inflammatory writings of a few Yernacular newspapers have not 
converted the timid Bengali into the fanatical Ghazi. The inflammatory writings (which 
we strongly condemn) are the product of the self-same political conditions which have 
created the Bengalee Ghazis. If these political conditions did not exist, those writings 
would not have appeared ; and if they did, nobody would have paid the smallest atten- 
tion to them and no press law would have been necessary. For more than half the 
life-time of a generation, a reactionary policy has been in the ascendant 5 public grie- 


vance upon grievance has been piled ; the voice of public opinion has been treated with 
open contumely; the faith of the people in constitutional agitation has been subjected to 
the severest strain, and when at last the expected hour of relief came by the installation 
of a Liberal Government in power, salvation was not found. Have we not here a 
condition of things calculated profoundly to stir the popular mind and drive the most 
excitable to desperate and foolish measures, to violent writings and to deeds still more 
violent and foolish ? This is the legitimate explanation of the change in that aspect of 
the national character which we are now considering. Do not lay the responsibility 
upon the wrong shoulders. 


Ex D 35 . 

BENGALEE— May 20, F. d, Col I, 

Now it is a curious fact that the inflammatory writings of certain Indian 
periodicals have received condign j)unishment, whereas certain Anglo-Indian papers, 
despite their inflammatory tone at a crisis of the nations afairs have escaped unpuni- 
shed. To our mind there are two ways of stirring up sedition, one by preaching 
violence to the people, another by preaching violence against the people. If it be true, 
as we are so often told, that certain Indian journals are determined to embitter race 
against race, it is certainly time for Englishmen to consider if there he nothing in 
their own actions and in the utterances of certain of their press, calculated to cause a 
permanent estrangement between race and race. If there be anti- racial feelings among 
the Indians, they have learnt them from people who consider themselves their 
betters. All the schemes of the Government will come to nothing if the superciliions and 


insolent tone adopted by certain Englishmen towards Indians is allowed to go 
unpunished. All its measures of reform will he worthless, unless it can control the 
actions and utterances of those who, coming from the same race as itself, do and say 
things utterly repugnant to the spirit of the race. It is time for the Government, if we 
are to have any real measure of peace, prosperity or reform, any real trust between the 
people of India and its governors, to punish not only the delinciuencies of Indians, but 
also the delinquencies of Anglo-Indians and Anglo-Indian journals which have done 
much to bring about the present state of affairs. 


Ex D 36 

PATMIKA—Mmj $1, P. S, Col. S, 4. 

Attacks bureaucracy and says that tliey are all Kings in India. 



Ex D 37- 

INDIAN SPECTATOR— May set, 8%2. 

And wliat shall we say about the innocent victims of the diabolical crime at 
Muza&rpur ? W e always deprecate the habit of importing into a discussion or de- 
nunciation of such crimes any consideration which may savour of racial animus. It is 
as unreasonable to call upon the whole population of India to put on sackcloth and 
ashes for the crimes of a few dynamiters in Bengal, as it is to ask the whole Anglo- 
Indian community to expiate for the indifference of a European soldier for the life of a 
cooly^ or the assault upon an Indian lady by a white rascal. But there is a difference 
between crimes which are the offspring of pure selfishness^ and crimes which are pro- 
fessedly undertaken in the interests of a larger or smaller class of a beneficiaries. The 
dynamiters of Bengal imagine that they are doing a service to their country^ and 
hence it may^ not unreasonably^ be expected by some that the intended; but unwilling, 
beneficiaries of the crimes would do more than express their profound sympathy for the 
victims of the outrage. The funeral of the two ladies is said to have been attended by 
Natives as well as Europeans. The reason, perhaps, was not only that Mr. Kennedy 
is popular with the Native community of the place, but also that that community 
wished to disclaim all sympathy with the excesses of the criminals. Nothing like a 
movement seems to be on foot as yet to condemn the conspiracy detected by the police. 
Some people seem to have suspected that bombs were on their way to Poona and to 
Tuticorin simultaneously with their despatch to Muzaffarpur. Heaven be praised if the 
frieudiy gifts of the Bengali manufacturers, to he used in the up-to-date political 
Kindergarten, have not reached their destination, or have deteriorated durino' the 
Journey..,. . . , vY e must be slow, on such an occasion, to accept the single version of 
this or that party. The reports alleged to have been made by the Police, and the alle- 
gations of certain excited Anglo-Indian writers, need to be carefully sifted. The autho- 
rities and the Courts will doubtless do this. But we feel constrained to say, at the 
very threshold of the in<^uiry, that the theory of a widespread conspiracy, shared in by 
well knoivn and respectable citizens, seems untenable. Kor can we get over the fear 
that the innocent many will suffer with the guilty few, if the local Police are allowed to 
have their own way in the investigations that must follow. The situation is too serious 
to need the importation of official prejudice or racial passion. How to improve it is the 
question of prime importance for the statesman. As hinted above, this can be best done 
by the authorities and the natural leaders of the province co-operating towards the 
right solution. H an untoward development of the situation embarrasses the Govern- 
ment, it will also prove disastrous to the permanent interests of the community itself. 
The Bengalis need settling down— to become true to themselves and their traditiohs of 
love of peace and reverence for authority Whoever seduces them from loyalty to 
these traditions is the worst enemy, not only of the people of Bengal, but of the whole 
country. The love of independence is innate in mankind, and the literature of the 
West and political agitation withip the country are only inauenoes which favour the 
development of that aspiration into seditious conspiracies. The reported discovery of 
Russi^ literature with the Calcutta seditionists was soarcelyt expeotfed^ It cannot he 
teggested that Russian spies have been at work on the horth-^st frontiob an^^ 
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Bengal; tie importation of Eussian' literature must be attributed to tbe scientific 
methods •which educated men have been taught to apply to all their undertakings. 

Ex- D 38. 

IjSDIA^ spectator — M uy lOy P.381y Col, 1-2^ — Playtitlhj deals with the, 
situation. 

The chemistry of the weapons with which these deluded saviours of the coun- 
try are fighting their ‘‘ battles is itself some proof of imitation 5 but the imitation 
is not all of the West. Portions of the confessions cannot fail to convince those who 
have read Pahim Ohunder Ohatterji s AiiciThdaniatha that^ while the physical weapons 
are borrowed from the last^ the spirit comes from the graves of the Sanyansi rebels 
whose war-cry Pande Mataram plays such a prominent part in modern politics. 
The cry- itself is innocent; and Sir Andrew Fraser once responded to it in the street by 
respectfully taking oj^ his hat. But the song expresses a faith in the possibility of 
the millions of doughty arms devoted to the service of the IMCotherland drivin<>' out 

* O 

foreign rulers. The song was directed against Muhammadans by the Sanya sis of old 5 
it must be suggestive of a different class of foreigners to the young political Sanyasis 
oft to-day. 

Ex D 39 

GVJEATHI—Mayll,P.m,Col. l,2, 5; P. 705, Col.2, -5; P. 106, Col. 1,2,8. 
Investigates into tbe causes of unrest and bolds Government responsible for tbe 

same. 

Ex. D 40 

GUJEATHI—May Sl, P. 119, Col. 2 ; P. Ill, Col. 1, 3-, P. 118, Col. 1, 3, 8. 
Obarges Government and Anglo-Indian Papers with sowing seeds of discontent. 

Ex. D 41. 


CrUJRATEI—Jum Uy P. 858. Col, 2, 

A humourous skit on G-od Bomb. Bays :■ 
if he , wil bring in political reforms.’ 


Ex. D 42 


will make his name perma- 


Ttrmns 


INDU PR AKASI^^ , ■" ''Says^ilicitiPeAwA^^^ 

moveMents are tlie-p^vdiict of^^p ruh. 
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Ex. D 43. 

INDU PRAKASH—Mmj 8, P. 2, Col. 5, 6. 

It is just at this moment; however; that statesmanship and wise counsels ought 
to prevail with our Anglo-Indian friends. If they also lose their head and say and 
write sensationally on the basis, merely of wild speculations and unproved datas, and 
thereby hurt the minds of ah loyal citizens, the matter will without doing any good 
cause pain and irritation fraught in itself with no small danger. As instances in 
point; we may refer to the hint dropped by one paper about the adoption of Ij^nch law, 
and the wholesale abuse of Indians in general, indulged in by another. Some of these 
are now trying to connect these untoward incidents with the writings in the newly 
started journals of Calcutta, and advocate pucca hand-ohast about them. Now really 
speaking this is a mistaken or at least a very partial view. Anarchism or Nihilism is 
never the direct result of writings or speeches of the kind referred to. Both are 
manifestations of diSerent results produced by one cause. A spark at one place dies 
out, at another produces a little fire and smoke and at another an explosion. To say 
that the Bomb outrages are the outcome of the writings in these papers is to, say 
that the horse trots onward because it has a cart behind, I am inclined to connect 
these outrages not so much with the articles in question, as with the general discon- 
tent caused by repressive Government measures and more specially with the cam- 
paign of police high-handedness, and the indiscriminate and rankerous persistency 
with which the Bengal Press was harassed last year. 

Ex- D 44* 


PRAKASH. — May 19, p. 2, Col. 6. Says onererc^ 
•preys’hon will not hill the terrorist movement or the general unrest. 

'nif 

Tv^TT gr^rr ?p=r3T %iFrr?r ht 

'Tsf f srniPT »Ff]^- 

^ sTitcT. qt^ 3T^«r Jirfrar 

Ex.D 45 

— 2fmj 26, jo, coL 5y SdyS''[OiUfage$:Ure' 

tlw I of* t]i6 poison^tTCc ‘plctuttd^ hy jLotcI (Juvzofi, ' ■ 

^ ^ sq- f^f?f ^rfer^fcT 3?]^, ^ 
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^r»Tfcr f^rNr ^r^fr sft# m fl«rf^rsrT 3#;^ ^ m 

^ ws.trf 3 tft s^ra ^fr 3fn|. #^frr 

?T 'EfrfPT srif’: TfJTt. '^ij^HNI 3Tf^W ^0T% ^^DT ^'J^TF^fT 

%K ’•V -h. • /N* "S* • ^ V. » » ^ 

^^fra prf. mj ^htt^itwrf m ^nfi^ft sktI, f 

n>Wii S. '*^ ^*N, 

®^5HTct 'mf^T. 

Ex- D 46- 


i)JVT.4.V FRAKASII.-~3Iay 30, p. 2, col. 3, 4. 5. Say 
failure of constitutional agitation only p>roduces the terrorist-movement 


s, that 


"Tt^ JT^ SFFT 5tT^f STTfcT, Tf^iTFricftc? ^TT^'^jf^rT ^IcTT^T'^r- 

~-^x ^TT^gS :Hrt% zwt ^gi?r stfln, f%^ ;fTif ^ .3Ti|rr, siw 

jwf# '>=rr?n5?rr, ^ r^rFirrlt ^fr cq-f^r 

Wrr 3T\ 55I»TKT ? ?srf^r ^ffeRT ^ Hfi^ 37gi;q- 37#5r 3^r|. f|?rf 

c5r^RHT==rT 3nTRT ^ RJRtrfNT ^RT, ^STrofitgS g?T^ ^rT$5^ f RER^H 

3T|^Tf f|^ cJtwfr 'T^TREi !T|i% wr 5Fi^, ft % rf|5Rn‘?r 5R|?r l^mr- 

^ f|f5'4RTTcfR5 3Rf^r^ STT^orfr ^ 3^5^- 

tflw55Tr ^RRTTrr. ‘ t%rri^ %#, ?Rr ^iff 'tJsmfg 

m ’Ti#, ^ ?R3FR '<m^ ^rff, 3=Rff fRETEfr q-f^ ^ 5rT?qrew 

jRrm TSFf^ W?r ^Trff. ’ 3# a^Rff 3TT3q^?TT'j^ x^ 3F R^ trr ^ 


Ex- D 47. 

DNYAN FBAKASE—June 7, p. 2, col. .5, 4, S. 

3i#^R5TNTr sTf^qr^ ?T%gn- srrar' ^55o;EiRr qRRRrq^m'te 3 T!r% 

W4*T ciWN^ fRff 'STtI; c^Efte 3R^5CrrrT q- STHrfiq STFr^JR 3Tf?r fJRTrr Film ?n|f, 
^pROT ff SH-iidlT «!($<. ’TS'TRRT cS^R^fRF^igS f^oSff 3F1% fTR, fi ’TTS °fT??!^RRrf- 
IrMI eJ^ERT q-rfl^. 3f[?q^5iTNT 'rat^sMr R^5^f RiiR 

?RNrr gwEF 3^rq^ 3 #^ ^ sret ^'rtt .^Rof 

3T55f^ c[E5I^SqTf '^RoT 3ffi?i^^ 3Tl|. f^iTRqr, qEE^ERRRnifcJ 

W^, RRTt^RT 3T% 3T^ ;3 tTT^ ?rN|R 5TOrffq ^EfR SE^JORTRE RF^RRR SERfR %c5r, 

RFf REERR^R fR % E%5^ %E RE|e. rMrEcS aTRRERTif ^RR 3 ?e|, fRtxRiRT ERR^TR 
RR^ REt RRE'^^R 3 Ee|, ^EERE REF^EfR R WRRRE^ ^RR RR^, | 3TE%E=RE^ RRRR 'iRf . 
q^ REE^ awak REIeRE RRRRERE SERER R ^ re 5[3RR RE^Rrqpsff 

kiR % 3R|R.^ #Rg REff, fR gRfRE^^^ER^qk RE REfERE 

i^/'SflRT J • . ■4.- ''v ■ 
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Ex' D 48> 

CEIKITSAK—May 27. p. 3, col. 3 . Says , that responsible lea- 
ders of the people tuarned Government that the young generation was gettinq 
out of hand hut Government did .not heed the warning. 

5Tf|?r 5fFrff'P=p^ suiter. 

’TTf <# ^ prrr$ ^ 37r5^5i 3r?nCr t%rtt ^ 

^ ®fprr=5rp 37!^ff ^5 ??WRrfr 

Itrfr. *1 ^ ^i3T?r ttsosm '?nT 

jpiFff^qri- qf^oTRf iTi-^ 5iiff:r ar%5, ^rr ■JTfrfi^ sr^f 3T5'R5 t ^rr^ff sn^fT. 


Ex- D 48A- 

CHIKITSAK. — 3Iay 13, p. 2, Col. 1, 2. Calls Anglo-Indian 
jyapers. the pet-dogs of Government. 


• r'* 


<5fi ^^raTf^Tf^ff %ST 5T5r?ff STlf^r 3"^ ^ cT# -f 

.R’ffe'TCTf sT^RT^^ttit 1 ^. ( ;ts|, # RTf# ?R{^ ^ 

'''•j ' ■ Y' 

^?T%r ^'iipfr pfN^r 'iifi:^. ^ R4Tcrw qti f ^g^r g - t%#p ^ aro#. 

m ^rqr^ ^ ptt JTi#ff ^^^.h i -^I' , fi^tN- ot- 


TOrFf S7IPF ^^FT ^ . Sfs ' oS ' sj S c&i ^ -f • 


ff ’-s*. ^ 


^sTtr, m f f^^rnKf ^ ’ht^# ariw. ^ 

?5T^^ T^r; #R5f arr^qr ^prrt ^j^nfr 5T?f55?tr ^ sTi^. 


ExD48B 

CHIKITSAKA—May 20, p. 2, col. 1. Attacks Anglo-Indian 

-ess as tdiotic relations on the ivifls side ( ) of Government, zoJto 

-e-cruel, deecitful, silly, vain, toorthless, and Udinq behind the tad af 


aTfwTl^ 




'■ '•Nf ■ t\ r\ 




sffS'ts) ?rrar^i«i^.i^ 

I ^ «TIt, ^ fT 

rqf% 3Ti%. ^ | ^g R r=sq^ 

2f-q?rrRr f^. ^rrar- 

37%r=sTr ^t^'Nqr 3TI^ ^ =fmT 


?r ?maNf »q# ^ riw 



INDIA— 3Iay 8, P. SU, Col. 5; p. SSS, Col. 1. 5; p. 533, Col. 1. 
Expresses English opinion on the situation ( Vide Ex. D. 56 ), 

Ex D 50 

INDJA^May 15, 1908 .p, ,94S, 


THE INDIAN POBTENT (FEOM THE -'Nation/’ ) 

Our indiference to the normal life of the greatest dependency in the world is an 
old scandal, but it will be widely disturbed by the news of the outbreak of a form of 
politicd violence hitherto almost unknow to it. From our neglect of India sprang the 
Swadeshi movement ; for it was hoped that a boycott on English goods might make 
our people listen to the grievance of Bengal. We suppose that the party which has 
meditated these recent deeds of extreme and savage outrage was partly influenced by 
the same motives. If they could wreck the train of a fairly popular Lieutenant 
Governor of Bengal, as was attempted last November, or assasinate a magistrate 
who had made himself notorious by flogging political offenders, as was attempted a 
week ago, then, they thought, the people of our country might at last be compelled 
to realise the character of the crisis in India’s history. Much of our news from Oaleutta 
is untrustworthy, and confessions merely extorted by native police from Indian 
prisoners awaiting trial ought not to be admitted as evidence. But it seems probable 
that a conspiracy for violent and isolated outrages, similar to the methods of the Rus. 
sian terrorists, existed in the capital. 

Outbreaks of political violence may arise from one cause or another. But 
they certainly do occur under a system of political repression such as we have adopted 
in various parts of India since the chapel bell ” motive, the desire to attract 
attention to grievances, when legitimate means fail. But we also, think, that in 
the case of India, they are the answer to the hard doctrine which * Lord Morl<^^ 
disavowed a year ago, that we won India by the sword and must keep it by the 
sword. ” Neither clause in that doctrine is true, but it is repeated as a form of 
ritual by nearly every English newspaper in India, and many newspapers and other 
authorities at home. The idea of violence is thus promulgated throughout the Indian 
Empire, by a Press which incorrectly represents the best aspects and tendencies of 
British rule. Indians are falsely taught by many of our representatives to believe 
that there is no relation between us and them, but the military advantage of ruler over 
ruled. For generations it has been the fashion for Anglo-Indians to laugh at the 
submissive spirit iu native India* If Indians are found to meet the taunt of eowar- 
dibe with cruel outrage, we are not altogether free from blame, for we ha v^^^ 
the retort which ill-balaneed natures readily supply when they defend or half defend, 
political murder. In a far happier vein runs the advice of a member of Lord Morley’s 
Lidia Oouncilj quoted in the ^fliyestminster Gazette ’’ of last Tuesday 
warns the Viceroy not to listeh to^ to who insist too much on stem 

of' education, he: 



you find agitation and discontent. Do we not ‘see tliis here in England r And 
what would happen if, instead of arguing these matters quietly you were to fine and 
imprison your labour agitators and leaders of independent thought ? 

But, serious as outbreaks of yiolence are, it is the ultimate cause at the back 
of violence to which we must look. Erom the Extremist party, Indians hear the 
counsels of despair — despair of England's justice, of her belief in self-government, of 
her zeal for liberty. The question of all others before us now is whether, by a wise 
and generous reform or enlargement of our Indian administration, we will cut the 
ground from under the Extremists ’ feet. We shall not content them. But, as Lord 
Morley said at Arbroath last October, it would be the height of political folly to refuse 
to do all we can to rally the Moderates to our cause. And if it be said, as it is now 
being said every day that Orientals do not understand concessions, and believe in no 
power except the sword, we would reply with a passage from the same speech, one 
of the most courageoue of recent reflections on Indian government We are not 
Orientals. This is the root of the matter. We are representatives, not of Oriental 
civilisation, but of Westejn civilisation, of its methods, its principles, its practices, 
and I, for one, will not be hurried into an excessive haste for repression by the 
argument that Orientals do not understand this toleration. The views of men like 
Mr. Ookliale, the leader of the largest and most powerful reform party among his 
people, represent a line of contact between Lord Morley’s principles and the native 
movement in India. They include a practicable modification of the Partition of 
Bengal, perhaps a re-arrangement of the whole country into seven governorships, 
certainly the admission of Indians upon the Executive Councils, and tlie concession 
of real power to the elected Indian members of the Legislative Councils, especially 
in finance. They open up a scheme of universal education, gradually extending to 
the villages, and an essential reform of the police— the black spot in Indian administra- 
tion* Eeforms such as these are at least vital and full of hope. We wish we could 
say the same of the changes proposed by Simla last year for criticism, and now again 
submitted, we believe, together with the remark's of Sir Herbert Risley, unhappily one 
of the least sympathetic of Anglo-Indian officials on the Vieeroy*s Council. Surely at 
such a moment it is our business to listen to the counsels of hope and moderation, to 
lead native India away from the dangerous spirits which are beginning to misdirect 
her, and back to a faith in the capacity and generosity of our own G-overnment. 


Ex- D 51 


INDIA— May 22, 1908 j 

Ils^DL^’S TEOUBLES^^ THE KEMEDY-A FEENTH VIEW OF THE GEXSIS. 

[Specially Translated FOR ‘‘ India. ’V] 

Some months ago ( writes the Paris Temps/^ in a leading article on afeirs in 
India ) we ventured in the most friendly manner ( need it be said P ) to take stock of 
the difficulties which England was in our judgment being called upon to encounter 
in London newspapers accused us thereupon of pessimism and p^^ti 

pris, I^othing would have caused ns greater satisfaction than to admit were- 

correct in t^ estimate of the sit^aticm, and that we were wrong*^^^^^^^^ 
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cotlifse of events since that time has only too completely justified the apprehensions to 

which we gave expression... Since the first meeting of the National Congress at 

Bombay; in 1885, political gatherings have become more and more numerous An 
organisation has been created, which has, its ranks of workers and its organs in the 
Press. Among the three hundred million inliahitants of India, the number of politi- 
cians is not considerable. But the action of a portion of the whole is not always to 
be measured by its. numerical force. Add the absenteeism which finds favour more and 
more with English officials, the tendency which they display more markedly every day, 
to stand aloof from the people of the country, the increasing difficulty in finding 
recruit! for an Indian administrative career. Bear in mind also the calamities of 
nature; famine and plague which Englishmen have done their utmost to forestall, but the 
ravages of which, up to the present, have been greater than all the precautions taken 
and which have been aided by ill-will and superstition. You will, if you unite all these 


facts, have arrived at some perception of the profound causes of the insecurity which 
exists— an insecurity which is assuredly far from menacing British domination yet a 

while, hut which calls for the urgent consideration of necessary reforms ....The 

situation is further complicated by sins of commission. The one to which reference 
has been made above, and which is concerned with the administrative division of 
Bengal, could have been remedied wdthoiit difficulty. But instead of remedy, aggrava- 
tion was induced by prohibition of meetings and the proscription of the Bengal national 

song The crisis which is enveloping India is a crisis of native polities. In the case 

of Algeria and Tunis, Erance has encountered similar crisis 5 and she has disposed of 
them by liberal measures. We do nob presume to give advice to a friendly G-overn- 
ment. We confine ourselves to recalling what experience has taught us. The arbitra- 
ry system of colonial administration, which in days gone by was necessary and fruitful, 
would seem to have served its time. Liberal England is certainly capable of inspira- 
tion by a new spirit which shaE reconcile her interests with those of the populations 
among whom prevails the Pax Britannica, 


Ex D 52. 

mDlA~May29, 1908. P. 

The Paris ‘^Temps'' published on Sunday last (May 26) an interview, which its 
London correspondent has had with Mr. Eomesh Chandra Butt, member of the Indian 
Decentralisation Committee. Mr. Dutt is reported, in the summary supplied by Heater, 
to have said, that the recent bomb outrages and conspiracies in India showed that 
discontent of certain classes of Indians had reached a dangerous point. The Anglo* 
Indian police somewhat exaggerated the conspiracies, but the facts were, nevertheless, 
calculated to inspire grave anxiety ; discontent was increasing, and the Government 
must grant reforms and give the Hindus a larger share in the administration of the 
country. Specifying the reforms reO[uired, Mr. Dutt is represented to have said, they 
were : First, legislative councils with Indian representation from every district j second 
an executive council for every province, including at least one Hindu representive 5 
third, a more e 9 [uitable share for Indians in the Civil Service. These reforms could he 
easily realised, and would yield satisfactory results. Mr. Dutt admitted that - the 
prese^ G^vemmeat was actuated by ■ 
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THE LESSON OP THE BOMBS. 

TJie following letter from Captain Arfclmr St. John also appears in the cnrrent 
anmber of the ^‘Nation'"^ : — Perhaps there is no more urgent duty for all of us at this 
moment than to realise the present situation in India and how it has eome about. 
When the Indian National Congress was started, it raised hope, and secret soci- 
eties dwindled away, I haye been told. During the last few years, when hope 
has failed j confidence in British G-overnment and official has largely diminished if 
not disappeared, and Indians and Anglo-Indians have been becoming more and more 
estranged, secret societies seem to have been springing np again, and now we have 

bombs.... Obviously more repression will not mend matters. The wise thing surely 

is to consider the causes and deal with them, Hope must be revived, confidence 
restored, and estrangement stopped. It is just possible that this can yet be done, 
though it will want more faith, courage, and good sense than would appear to be easily 
found amongst our rulers and officials. The Indians, who have confidence of the Indians, 
must be consulted, and Europeans and Indians must be joined together in a whole- 
hearted and sustained effort for the good of India, with the sincere aim of gradually 
enabling Indians to manage their own affairs. But if we meet outrage with mere 
repression, as the blind leaders of the blind are now urging us to do, without recognis- 
ing our own responsibility for the present most deplorable state of affairs, then we shall 
be courting further disaster, and things wiU go from bad to worse...... Let me repeat 

India is suffering from loss of hope, want of confidence in, and estrangement from, her 
rulers. Her rulers are suffering from lack of faith, of courage, and of good sense, and 
perhaps of accurate information. Truly a great task is before us calling for the co- 
operation of all Indian and British men and women who can recognise it. 

Ex D 53. 

mDLi^IunB 5, 1908. P, 280. 

THE TEUTH ABOUT THE BOMBS. NO INDIAN SUPPOET FOE TEREOEISM. 

The Indian newspapers continue to discuss the recent bomb outrage with unabated 
interest, dealing exhaustively both with its causes and its probable results (writesthe Gat 
cutta correspondent of the Manchester Guardian'^’ in a letter dated May 14). After the 
first outburst of horror, a number of journals, and conpicuously the, ‘^^Amrita Bazar PMri- 
ka^ have begun to urge the view that the real responsibility for what has occurred rests 
with the rulers, who have oppressed the people and imposed heavy sentences on poli- 
tteal offenders. Never^ we are told, has the country been so misgoverned as during^t^^ 
th last twent^^ The ^Hndian Nation,’^ an admirably written weeklyy c^^ 

lenges this method of handling so grave a theme. Nothing, it says, can be ffiore 
unfortunate, ill-timedj and perverse than to moralise on the shortcomings of the Indian 
Adhiinistration, in view of the fearful dis closures of the last few daysf to observe, ford 
stance, that there would have been no secret machinations if there had been no repres-^ 
sive measures.^^ The Indian Nation '^ goes on to justify the order prohibiting school- 
boys from art ending political gatherings and defends the suppression of public meeM 
In disturbed areas ... . . .The Oonservative Anglo-Indian papers for the most part see^^^^^i^^ 
outrage the fruits and unscrupulous agitation. The Englishman upbraid^ 



Lord Minto for Ms leniency^ and hints that the strong hand has been wanting since a 
Liberal Ministry came into office in England. The Pioneer/* in an article on The 
Cult of the Bomb,'' includes amona: the mischief-makers the smooth Lesislative Conn- 
cillor, the Congress Moderate^ and the more candid'* Extremist, ana argues that they 
haye, one and all, contributed to the conditions which produce Terrorists. In another 
issue it iirges that yi 2 :orons measures should be taken a<^ainst seditious writines and 
violent oratory. Some of the baser sort of journals read by Anglo-Indians advocate 
free shooting by Europeans. The Asian, ” a sporting weekly, has offered this very 
remarkable advice to Mr. Xingsford, the Session- Judge, for whom the bombs at Mozuf- 
ferpore were intended. The Englishman'-’ reproduced the inflammatory effiission, and 
while dissenting from its suggestion of shooting at sight, does so on 'the ground that it 
believes the Government to be sincere in the intention of protecting the community 
against outrage. But there is a growing conviction that the outrages have not the 
significance vrhich was at first attributed to them, and that tbe outbreak of terrorism 
is an isolated freak. It is absolutely certain that the bulk of the people have no sym- 
pathy with outrages or the policy which they represent. This is abundantly clear from 
the language of the newspapers^ the tone of public speeches; and. I may add, from the 
remarks of every Indian \vhom one meets. Everywhere one is told that mad acts of 
violence of the kind planned by the Terrorists are utterly abhorrent to every self-res- 
pecting Indian. 

INDIA— June 12, j;. o9S, Col. 2 ; 295, Col 1. 

Expresses English opinion on the Bomb-outrage. 





ADVOCATE OF INDIA.— June 19, P. 7, Col 4. 

The Bishop of Lahore, speaking at the annual festival of the Southwork Dio- 
cesan Board of MssionS; said that they were faced with a great crisis in India at the 
present time. They were all much dismayed by certain recent occurrences, and a thriH 
of horror had gone through the country at the revelation of the state of affairs in Cal- 
cutta; such as he should never have dreamed to exist there when he left three months 
ago. He did not feel that the maintenance of order Vvas the very first duty that we 
owed to that great land. But almost more urgently he would say, do not let us think 
that we can stop there. Do not let us suppose that ah we have to do is to sit on the 
safety-valve; to repress disorder; to smite upon the head any who attempts to take up a 
prominent position. That would not serve in the long run. What we needed to do was 
to realise that a new life w^as coming to the birth in India. We had to do not merely 
with the agitator with local outbursts, and the like ^ there was a position of extra- 
ordinary interest and wonderful possibilities of development, such as no country has 
been faced with before all down the pages of the world’s history. A new life was 
indeed coming to the birth. Had we not been trying to bring in new thoughts, new 
standards, new ideals of liie, new conceptions of God and and of society 1 xxnd weiews 
to expecffall that to go on endlessly, producing no result, no craving for larger and fuller 
and stronger life 






3IAHPATTA^3fai/ 24,1908, F. 24Q, Col. 1 and 2. 

OPINION ON THE SITUATION IN BENGAL. , 

Some of the statements from India regarding the plot at Calcutta are^of a 
very alarmist character 5 but one may judge that many of the storie.'s are puie gossip of 
the camp.’’ Daily Ilurcury, 

' 14 : " 
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The development was the natural outcome of the policy p 

Tn i 3t 

' “It is not because, but in spite of, the Congress that the bonib has been resorted 
to We have bred a gang of seditious youths, who have been goaded by ^e. iniiiction 
of floggings for political offences into this kind of crime.” Sir Henry Cotton M.P. 

“The English extremists cannot divest themselves of a grave responsibility. 
They have encouraged sedition by wild talk in Parliament and elsewhere, which has 
been telegraphed to India and served to inflame the animosity in that conn ry. 

The vast maioritv of the Indian peoples are still orderly, law-abiding, and filled 

Sp.™ foSSi Tde, tat tta ali.ttea taPorlty i. gt.wi.g ia .'»>ta„^.a .taa. 

city. ' 

“It is doubtless the offspring of the more constitutional reform movement which 

is also as unquestionably the result of the faulty system of education we have “t^oduced 
. , ^ i ^ ZtiverpooL Loimer, 

into India^ j xi. 4 . rx, 

^^Tlie murders and the subsequent discoveries are startling evidence that tHe 

agitation in the Eastern Province has entered upon a dangerous phase. It is w^eoes- 

to Ihatata Bo.g.1 

population. 

“ The people mostly to be feared are not the agitators in India who would soon 
collapse if left alone ; but the people in England who su^ort and encourage them. It 
1. oottoi. ttat th. wor.1 foe. of Eogtod to-d., ate lie EogU.h 

“ It is the National Congress which has kept alive the belief in constitutional 
methods and restrained the enthusiasts who might have had recourse to conspiracy and 
revolutionary violence. * It is most unfortunate that the Indian authorities, instea 
of recoo'nising their real friends, put their trust in a secret police, notoriously untrust- 
worthy, »d_p.r.i.t m . policy of r.pfo.slop wMoh i. tae d.p«t p.f»tjf tt.^oy.g. 

we deplore. " . t -n l xi. n 

“ Order must be maintained, cruel homicide must be punished. Bu e ov- 
ernment and Home Government will fail utterly in their responsibility if they eoutent 

themselves with enforcing the penalty and do not proceed^ first to ascertain and ^ 

^0 remove tbe causes of a novel and unprecedented offence. , 

“ Sedition is a word of moods and tenses; but regarding it at its worst, few 
methods are more unpromising in the way of a cure than to take men of education 

and refinement and flog them judicially .” _ ^ 

“ The real danger in India does not lie in the Anarchist conspiracy _ which has 
been laid bare. It must be sought in the policy which makes such conspiracies possiblo 
in a country in which nothing has been more remarkable than the fidehty of ™e edu- 
cated Indian to the English ideal of constitutional political agitation K this fidenty 
has lately shown some signs of weakening, on whose shoulders must the blame 

“ We have to face the fact that the Indian of to-day is not even the same as 
the Indian of twenty years ago. It is no longer possible to treat India as a purely 

oriental country. ” . 

“ I do not believe the Propaganda of sedition is being ca.rried on by more than 
a comparatively few. Wherever you get the spread of education, there also you find 
agitation and discontent. Do we not see this here in England And what would, 
happen if instead of arguing these matters quietly you were to fine and imprison your 
labour agitators and leaders of independent thought ? I hold that any repressive inea- 
sures should be carried out as judiciously as possible. ” Hn ‘ India Ojpce officiaU 

“ The Extremist party will continue to gain power until it makes our_ position 
in India almost impossible, unless we give Moderate leaders like Gokhale and Lajpatrai 
such generous and efEectual measures of reform as they can point to with hope. 



If they are losing influence over minds excited and kept in eontiiinal irritation by our 
policy for the last four years, the fault is ours.’’ H, IF. Isemmon, 

How is it to be brought home to the British people that they and their repre- 
sentatives in India are mainly responsible for the manufacture of the bombs in India i 
Shall we have the courage to adopt the obviously sensible and manly course of restoring 
confidence by timely measures for consulting the will and the feelings of the Indian 
peoples in their own affairs and restoring the old aim of letting them to learn to govern 
themselves f Captaifi Arthur bt, John, 

It is a logical but unforeseen outcome of the civilizing work of which the 
British people are rightly so proud. J ournal Des Delfts {Parls)^ 

India like Egypt, has to-day its nationalist party, which by means different 
from those employed in the latter country? is resolved to attract the attention oi the 
people of Great Britain. The Temps thinks that mistakes have been made, and points 
to the administrative partition of Bengal as one of them which might have hep 
easily avoided. The article concludes thus : — Whether it be in Algeria or in Tunis, 
we have known similar crisis, and we have disposed of them by liberal measures. We 
don't presume to give advice to a friendly Government. e coniine oursei\e55 to re- 
calling what experience has taught us. The abitrary system of colonial administration 
which in davs gone by was necessary and fruitful, would seem to have served its time. 
•Liberal England is certainly capable of adopting a new spirit with a view to reconcil- 
ing her interests with those of the populations among whom prevails I ax Britannica. 

^ The Pans 7 

0 

We imagine however, that Lord Morley ^ will refuse to apply to India a policy 
whose failure he has brilliantly exposed in Ireland. ' The JSatmn, 

Out rule is strong and just but it is not sympathetic ; and the more impregnable 
in a material sense our position in India becomes the more likely are we to be confirmed 
in the egotistical methods of scholastic, literary ^ and artistic education, and of religion- 
proslytism? we have so strenuously enforced on its many-languaged and its ^manj -ielid 
gioned peoples. "We aii'e desti’oying their faith and their literputcire and theii aitt:, 
the whole continuity of the spontaneous development of tneir civilisation, and theii 
great historical personalitv ^ in a word? we are destroying the very soul of the nation. 
This is the cause of the restle.ssness that— by those who have eyes to see and ears to 
hear — is to be found every where fretting into the very hearts of the ^ English educated 
classes in India.’’ Birdtoooa^ 
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THE M AH R ATT A. —Jane 3S, 190$: P. 2,04, Coi. 1 


Q 
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The meaning of the words “ an incitement to an act of violence ’’ is,^ we think, plain 
enough. But in the dictionary of politics any words may bear any sense, and it is iiot^too much 
to suppose that some newspapers will have to be victimised in India before any tlimg kke a 
definite sense of the words could be pronounced upon judicially. tae passing of an Act 

of law only the riddle or the conundrum of the legal Sphynx is framea. Us oracular so otion 
really lies with the court of law; and in critical times and times of uuresu we have but to expect 
that newspaper writers will be unconsciously led into being the means of attempting that solu- 
tiol So fax- as the executive Government is concerned it wi 1 willingly inteijret the words in 
question as “ any words that may suggest to any one the idea oi any kind of use of foice y 
^ny one to any oL at any time and at any placed’ We may cm y hope hat ^ 

allow themselves the latitude assumed in the above interpretation. Hhellmdu of Mad as tkis 
stumbled over a reference to these very words in Hansard’s reports ^f 1 arhamentaiy ® ^ 
and curiously enough there w'e have a pronouncement on the words by no less a peibon liu n Mi . 

Gladstone. Says tlie Hindu 

In 1884, in consequence of riots provoked by the opposition of tlie House of Lords 

in England to the (question of electoral reform, Mr. Joseph ChainbeHam, then President-of the 



Board o£ Tracks had liinted that a hundred thousand men might well march from Birmingdiam 
to London, and Lord Salisbury had treated this remark as incitment to violence. Mr. Gladstone, 
then Prime Minister, in taking up the defence of his colleague in the sitting of October 30, 1884, 
in the House of Commons, gave as bis opinion that it was very well to say to the people, “ Love 
order and hate violence, ” hut that it would not do to say that and nothing more. “ But while 
I exclude violence, ” he added, “ [ cannot — I will not adopt that effeminate method of speech 
which is to hide from the people of the countiy, the cheering fact tliat they may derive some 
encouragement from the recollection of former struggles, from the recollection of the great 
qualities of their forefathers and from the consciousness that they may possess them still. Sir f 



293, Page 643. ) 


Tlie struggle that is going on in Persia at this moment is interesting from more than 
one point of view. It is perhaps the livst straggle in the east between a onareh and the Parlia- 
ment of the country. The birth of the Persian Parliament was hailed with joy by the lovers of 
the democratic power all over the world; and they need not allow their sentiments to undergo a 
change simply because that new birth has been soon followed by what looks like a revolution. 
We may frankly say that we liave not as complete a knowledge of the merits of the struggle as 
would justify us in passing an opinion as to who is right and who is wn’ong. But there are signs 
about the passing events wdiich clearly indicate that the struggle is one for popular liberty more 
than for any thing else. The Shaba may have heroically declared that he can not relinquish bis 
power without an appeal to tlie sword with which his ancestors had won the kingdom. But the 
appeal has no newness about it. The Shaba could not have remembered the course of the history 
of the nations of the world when he was making that declari^^ion. The sword or its equivalent 


is not the monopoly of a Monarch ; and when time is bent on lighting against Monarchs, it 
sharpens tlia popular sword v/itli an edge which does not 


turn even on adamant. 
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?JATmATTA— March IS, 1903: P. 136. Col. S. 

ME. TILAK’S EVIDENCE BEFORE THE DECENTRALISATION COMMISSION. 

The question of centralisation or decentralisation of the powers of the administrative 
machinery involves the considerations of uniformity, smoothness and regularity of work, general 
efficiency, economy of time, work and money, popularity cfc ;/ind speaking broadly these may 
be classed under three ditferent heads ; ( 1 ) Efficiency, ( 2 ) Economy, and ( 3 j Popularity. 

As regards the first, I do not think it is seriously contended that the efficiency of ad- 
ministration has suffered merely owing to over-centralisation. On the contrary it is urged 
that it is worthwhile making the administration a great deal more popular even if it would 
become a trifle less efficient by decentralisation. But the cry for decentralisation has its origin 
in the desire of the local officers to have a freer hand in the administration of the areas 
committed to their care. ‘ They believe that their life has been made rather mechanical or 
soulless by over-centralisation ; and having naturally attributed to the same cause the grow- 
ing estrangement between themselves and the people they have proposed decentralisation 
as an ‘Official remedy to remove this admitted evil. I do not think the people, looking 
from their own standpoint, can accept this view. The general public is indiiferent whether 
efficiency and economy are secured by more or less official decentralisation. It is entirely 
a matter between higher and lower officials, between the secretariate and the local officers, 
or between the supreme and the local governments. The people still believe that cen- 
tralisation secures greater uniformity and regularity, and reduces the chances of the 
conscious or unconscious abuse of power resulting from unappealable authority being vested 
in lower officers, and would rather oppose decentralization in this respect. The only complaints, 
so far as I know, against the existing centralisation or cleGentralisation 
hitherto raised by the people are (1) The combination of the Executive and the Judicial func- 
tions in the same officers, (2) Piaanciai centralisation in the Government of India as evidenced 
by the Provincial Contract System, (3) Partition of Bengal and (4) Excessive growth of depart- 
mentalism encroaching upon popular rights. But these, excepting the_. second, do not from the 
subject of the official grievance against over-ceatraiisation. 
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My ImowledgG o£ the internal working o£ the different departments of administration is 
too limited to make definite proposals regarding the redistribution of power and authority between 
various officials so as thereby to make the administratiou more economical than at present. I 
shall, therefore, coniine my remarks mostly to the popular aspect of the question and to the four 
complaints noted above. 

It is idle to expect that the adoption of the loose and irregular system of earlier days would 
remove the present estrangement between officers and people. It is true tiiat in earlier days the 
relations between officers and people were more cordial ; but this was not due to the looseness of 
the system then in vogue. In days when the system of British administration bad 
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evolved and settled, the help of the leaders of tiie people vras anxiously' ^ 
dispensable for smoctli and eiiicient administration of a new province. The oilicers then moved 
amongst the people and were in loucb with them, not as a matter. of mere goodness or sympathy 
but a matter of necessity, as they themselves had yet many things to learn from these leaders ; 
and this much satisfied the people at that time, as new aspirations were not as yet created. That 
state of things has ceased to exist. The creation and gradual development of the various depart- 
ments, the framing of rules and regulations for the smooth working tUereof, the settlenient of all 
old disputes, the completion of the revenue survey, the disarmament of tne people, the gradual 
waning of the influence of the old aristocracy including the higher class of watandars, the 
compilation of the works of ready reference on all matters embodying the ^experience of many 
years for the guidance of the oilicers, and other causes of the same kind, joined witli the facili- 
ties for communication with the head-quartei's of Government, have all tended to make the local 
officers more and more independent of the people and so lose touch witn the latter. Overcen— 
tralisation may, at best, be one of such causes ; but if so, it is to ray mind very insignificiint. l\m 
amount of decentralisation by itself can therefore restore that cordiality between the officers and 
the people vrhich existed in the earlier days of the British rule as a necessity of those times ; 
and though the present officers may by nature he as sympathetic as their predecessors, it^ is not 
possible to expect from them the same respect for growing popular opinion as was exhibited by 
their predecessors in older days. Under these circumstances such further decentraiisation as 
would tend to vest greater powers in the lower officials will only make tlie system unpopular by 
encouraging local despotism which the people have ‘justly learnt to look upon with disfavour- 
The only way to restore good relations between the officers and the people at present is, there- 
fore, to create ly law the necessity of consulting the people or their leaders, whom the old officials 
consulted, or whose advice they practically followed, as a matter of policy in earlier unsettled 
times. This means transfer of authority and power not between officials themselves, but 
from officials to the people, and that too in an ungrudging spirit. The leaders of the people 
must feel that matters concerning public welfare are cieoided by officials in consultation with 
them. The officers did it in eariiear days as a matter of necessity, and the necessity which ivas 
the result of circumstances in those days must, if we want the same relations to continue, be 
now created by laws granting the rights of self-government to tlie people, and^ thus giving to 
their opinion and wishes a duly recognised place in the affairs of the State. 1 do nou mean to 
say that this could be done at once or at one stroke. We must begin with the village system 
the autonomy of which has been destroyed by tliegrou'tli uf depaitmeiitalism iindei tue present 
rule The village must be made a unit of self-government, and village communities or councils 
invested with delinite powers to deal with all or^ most of the village questions concerning 
Educations, Justice, Forest, Ahkari, Famine Belief, Police, Medical Belief and Sanitation. 
These units of self-government should be under the supervision and superintendence of Taluka 
and District Boards wliich should be made thoroughly representative and independent, fliis 
implies a certain amount of definite popular control even over 1. rovincial finance , and the 
Provincial Contract System will have to be revised not m-rely to give to the Provincial 
Government a greater stability and control over its iinances, bat by further decentralisation to 
secure for the popular representative bodies adeeptate asriguments of leveiiie Xoi tiie tifoiesaid 


remove the real cause of estrangement between the officers and the people, iiie lerasiiy pio- 
posed bv me, I know, is open to the objection that it means a surrender of power and authority 
enjoyed" by the bureaucracy at present, and that the efficiency of tlie administration miglit 
suffer thereby. I hold a different view. I think it should be the aim of the British Ajimirii- 
stration to educate the people in the management of tlieii^ ow n attains, even at the c.ok'I of bome 
efficiency and without entertaining any misgivings regarding tlie uuimate giowth arid^ le^u^t of 
such a policy. It is unnecessary to give any detailed scheme regarding the organisation of 
Village Taluim or District Councils proposed above, for if the policy be approved and accepted 
there will be no difiiciilty in framing a scheme or making alterations therem lo meet cuii-icuities 
and objections as they occur in practice. As I'egards other complaints referred to above against 



the present centralisation or decentralisation o£ powers amongst officials, T think it is high^ time 
that the combination of Judicial and Executive functions in the same officers should be discon- 
tinued, In Judicial functions I include those judicial powers that are granted to revenue 
officers in the matter of land revenue, pensions, [nams and Saramjams, except, such as are 
necessary for the collection of revenue. There is no reason^ why these^ powers should be 
retained by executive officers if they are to be divested of jurisdiction in criminal ^ matters^. It 
is needless to say that this reform pre-supposes complete independence of judicial officers. 
Unnecessary growth of departmentalism is well illustrated by the latest instance of the parti- 
tion of the Khandesh District. The partition of Bengal is the worst instance of the kind. 
These are objectionable even from an economical point of view, and in the case of the partition 
of Bengal the policy has deeply wounded the feelings of the people. The revenues of the 
country are not inelastic; but the margin, soon as it is reached, is swallowed up by the growth 
of departments at the sacrifice of other reforms conducive to the welfare of the people. In 
this connection I may hare state that [ advocote a re-arrangement of Provinces on considera- 
tions of linguistic and ethnological affinities and a federation thereof under a central authority. 
To conclude : the mere shifting of the centre of power and authority from one official to another 
is not in ray opinion, calculated to restore the feelings of cordiality between officers and people, 
prevailing in earlier days. English education has created new aspirations and ideals amongst the 
people : and so long as these national aspirations remain unsatisfied, it is useless te expect that 
the hiatus between the officers and the people could be removed by any scheme of official decent 
tralisation, whatever its other effects may be. It is no remedy, — not even palliative, — agains, 
the evil complained of, nor was it ever put forwaid by the people or their leaders. The fluctuat- 
ing wave of decentralisation may infuse more or less life in the individual members of the 
bureaucracy, but it can not remove the growing estrangement between the rulers and the ruled- 
unless and until the people are allowed more and more effective voice in the management 
of their own affairs in an ever expansive spirit of wise liberalism] and wide sympathy aiming at 
raising India to the level of the governing country. 

B. G. T1LA.K 

9 th March 1908. 
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TIMES OF INDIA^May 12, P. 7, col. 1 

LONDON, May 11. 

Mr. G-okliale was Aveleomed at Oliaring Cross by Mr, Nevinson and numbers of 
young Indins. He informed Eeuter'S representative that he hoped to see Viscount 
Morley in connection wdtli reform schemes, Mr. Eomesh Cliunder Dutt, in the course 
of an interview, said : — The development of anarchism in India has been -foreseen. It 
is the result of a growing feeling among discontented Indians that the Government is 
not trying to solve the present* day political problems. Until a large measure of self- 
government is granted, crime is sure to increase. 

Ex. D 58. 

OPdENTAL REVIEW-~^May 6, 1908x P. 131, col. 1 and 2. 

But ’we put not the whole responsibility for such grave outrages on this party*, 
for much of the present ill-feeling might have been checked, nay might not have ^ risen 
at all if there had not been the regime of Lord Ourzon. He it was who effected, in the 
very teeth of bitter opposition from all people as Mr. Morley even said, the partition of 
Bengal and gave a deep, never-to-be-forgotten insult to the cherished sentiments of the 
Bengalis. But even then all the later developments of a nation^s anger might not have 
come to be if the Secretary of State for India had shown a little of statemahship, a 
little of that Liberalism of which he was considered the high priest up to this time. 
His famous pharse about ^^the settled fact of the Bengal Partition'^ dashed all hopes to 
the ground. The agitation carried on by the Bengalis and all over the country, though 
it may have sometimes lapsed into extremes, had not up to that time gone even an inch 
beyond strictly constitutional lines. But unfortunately the warnings of all the real 
patriots of this country and steadfast friends of the British Government were unheeded. 
The Hon’ble Mr. Gokhale plainly told at the time of the passing of the Seditious Meet- 
ings Act that agitation which would not be allowed above ground would be carried on 
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tindergrourLd — and underground agitation is the most dangerous. Anarchism is the 
child of dispair. It is only pessimists tired of the ways of the worldj helpless fanatics 
who rush off to do such dark deeds, the why and wherefore of which they themselves do 
not know. Their life is one embodied doubt and this extends even to their deeds. They 
do not think that their actions will be followed by a tangible good. In fact this idea of 
final purpose is utterly foreign to their minds. They do them because they are filled 
with despair. British statemanship failed in uprooting this despair. 
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TJ3f£S OF INDIA— June 30, P. 8, Col. 1. 

Mr Morlev said : — 

I am trying to feel my way through the most difficult problem, the most diffi- 
cult situation that I think responsible Governments, you and I and all of us ever had 
to face. Of course I am dependent upon information. But as I read it, as I listen great 
Indian experts with large experience there is a certain view like, I hope it is so super- 
ficial estrangement and alienation. (Hear, hear,) Now that is the proolem that we have 
to deal with. Gentlemen, I should very badly repay your kindness in asking me to 
come among you to-night if I wore to attempt for a minute to analyse or to probe all 
the conditions that have led to this state of things. It would need hours and hours. This 
is not, I think, the occasion for that, nor is it the moment lor it. Our first duty the first 
duty of any Government— -is to keep order. (Cheers). But first remember this. It would 
be "idle to deny, and I am not sure that any ^ of you gentlemen w’-ould deny, that there 
is at this moment, and there has been for some httle time past, and very likely there 
will be for some time to come, a living moment in the mind of those people for w^hom you 
are responsible. A living moment, and movement forw’hat ! a movement for. objects wrhich 
wre ourselves have all taught them to think desirable objects. (Hear, hear. ) And unless 
we somehow or another can reconcile order with satisfaction of those ideas and aspr- 
rations, gentlemen, the fault wdllnot be theirs. It will be ours^ It wrillmark the breakdown 
of what \as never yet broken down in any part of the wmrld — the breakdowur of British 
statesmanship. That is w’hat it rvill do. (Cheers) Now nobody, I think I do not believe 
anybody either in this room or' out of this room— believes that we 
can now enter upon an era of pure repression. (Cheers.) You cpoiinot enter at this date 
and with English public opinion mind you^ watching you, upon an era of p>ure 
repression, and I do not beheve really’ that any’ body desiies any such thing, I o no 
believe so. Gentlemen, w^e have seen attempts in the lifetime of some of us here ^ to- 
night, we have seen attempts in Continental Europe to govern by pure repression, 
and indeed in days not altogether remote from our owm, w’e have ^ seen attempts of 
that sorts. They have all failed. There may’ be now and again a spurious semblance of 
success, but in trutli thev have all failed. .Wbether u-e uitli our enormous power and 
resolution should fail, I do not know. But I do not believe ^ybody in this room, 
representino- so powerfully as it does dominant sentiments which are not always felt 
in England— that in this 'room there is anybody who is for an era of pure repression. 

(Hear, hear.) 

Ex D 60 

BOJfBAY GAZETTE.— July 2, 1908. P. 7, Col. 1-2. 

LOED CUEZO]Sr''S DEBATE. 

LORD MOBLEY’S REPLY. 

LOHDOX, JcLV 1. 

In the House of Lords last night, Lord Curzon moved the following motion ; — 

To call attention to the state of affairs on the Erontier * and in the^ interior of 
India ; to ask the Secretary of State whether he can give the House any information 
on the subject ; and to wove for papers. 



LORD MORLEl’^S REPLY. 

yiscounfc Morlej;, on rising to replv;, admitted Lord Curzon’s title to speak for 
India), but said tliat lie tpoiled to see liis reason for concluding Avitli an appeal to tlie 
Government to preserve order. He (Viscount Moiiey); during tlie last two and a lialf 
years, Iiad not deviated one liaiPs breadtli in any action from the policy which he 
thought order required. He was seriousl}" disappointed in the tone of Lord Ourzon^s 
remarks on one or two points. Lord Curzon had made the remarkable statement that 
questions in the House of Commons were fatal and deleterious. Kobody ^had more 
reason than himself to dislike questions, but they had not the vslightest significance or 
importance, and did anyone suj)po3e that the democracy were going to be without their 
simpletons — perhaps, even the aristocracy had their simpletons. When Lord Curzon 
laid down the tremendous proposition that the Parliamentary system ^was incompatible 
with the maintenance of our power in India. — Lord Curzon (interrupting) declared that 
he did not say anything so absurd. He himself used to revel in asking questions in the 
House of Commons, and he only said that the duty of answering them imposed an unrea- 
sonable burden upon officers in India-Viscount Morley repeated that Lord Curzon had 
made the remark*, and asked, if Lord Curzon disliked Parliamentary action, what we w^ere 
going to do with the Parliamentary system. Lord Curzon apparently did not see that we 
were confronted with an immensely difficult problem and that the conditions were fixed. Re- 
ferring to LordCurzoffis criticisms of the system of education, Viscount Morley said he felt 
sure that any Government or Viceroy going to the roots of the present conditions would 
devote the utmost power to the revision of the Educational system. Viscount Morley said 
that the refutation of the charges in connection with the Partition of Bengal appeared to 
be Lord Curzon s main object in raising a not very fruitful discussion. He (Viscount 
Morle}') thought that-the Partition was mistaken in its methods, but it was a settled fact. 
So far as he was concerned, he never could see why it was regarded as sacrosanct, but 
it was so, because it had become a test, and he was willing to abide by that test.^ 

Viscount Morley said that he accepted Lord Curzon s reasons for the internal 
unrest in India, but Lord Curzon did not suggest the course that the Government should 
pursue. He said that Lord Curzon did not agree with the formula of Martial law 
and no damned non-sense but everything that Lord Curzon said led to the assumption 
that we must decide without reference to Indian demands. Viscount Morley continued: 
— “ I cannot sufficiently admire the manful courage with which^the Viceroy— unyielding 
to panic on the one side, and to disgust at blind and reckless crimes on the other — has 
persisted in the path which I have marked out. Between no two servants of the Crown 
is there better understanding or fuller confidence than between Lord Minto and myself. 
Lord Mintons speech in introducing the Explosives and Press Act, in which he said 
that no crime would deter him from endeavouring to meet honest reformers, was a very 
fine utterance. We have no choice but to persevere in the path of reform: we 
cannot escape our own history. We cannot leaye the course marked out by the conscience 
of Britain in dealing with alien races, and the longer the reforms are postponed the 
greater will be the ultimate difficulty. If we took our hand from the plough now, ^ we 
should be exposed not merely to the blind verdict of the Extremists and the lamentations 
of the Moderates, but we should disappoint the great mass of Anglo-Indian ' opinion/^ 
Viscount Morley said that he believed that the report of the Hobhouse Commission 
'would supply material’, not for the reconstruction of the Indian Government, but for the 
improvement of the Administration, for the simplification of correspondenee, aiid for 
giving to Indians some opportunities of handling some of their own affairs, which, he 
hoped, would be not merely advisory but some executive powers. He also hoped that it 
would limit excessive official interference, and would stimulate the formation of indepen- 
dent opinion in local District governments. He was not aware whether the scheme of 
reforms would necessitate legislation, but the Government would expect to receive the 
a)pproval of Parliament, and he was confident that Parliament would not be blind and not 
deaf to reasonable demands. Viscount Morley concluded by emphasizing the importance 
of public men abstaining from anything calculated to make the people think that they 
were influenced ):)y personal considerations, in yiew of the tremendous issues involved* 
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sitting on tlie ^safety valve for instance vdiicli must be familia.r 

tlian Maculav' s forward school boy. But I must remind the Honbole members that the 
Irish question yet remains to be solved^ It has certainly not been solved by the 
numerous coercion Acts, iifty in number^ which bulk so la-ruelv in the Statute 
Books in that unhappy country, the Isle of Destiny. Agitation lias led to coercion, 
in its turn to a greater and more dangerous agitation bat I am perhaps forgetting 
that Ireland is a cold country where a fur coat might be iiseiui and therefore the 
analogy may not quite hold good. One thing however I may safely assert and 
that is that in Ireland as well as in India, the applicatien of drastic remedies 
to skin diseases, which rapidly disappear under a mild treatment, always leads 


to serious complications. Is there anv reason for thinking that this is not true of the 


body politic. Though therefore the measure now before the Council may secure for 
time; outward quiet and drive sedition underground, its inevitable fruits will be, growing 
discontent and distrust which may, under repression, readily slide into disaffection. It 
will thus create more evils than it can possibly cure and this reminds me that the move- 
ment in the Punjab was mainly agrarian and was arrested by jout Lordship's refusal to 
give your assent to the Colonisation Act and not by the Ordinance, the powerlessness of 
which to keep down unrest is shown by the fact that there are no signs of improvement 
in Eastern Bengal. We have no doubt wdiatever that in devising the present measure 
the Government have only the interests of peace and order at heart ; but the authority 
which is compelled to be severe is liable to be suspected and when it seizes the rudewea- 
pons of coercion its motives are liable to be misconstrued. People are everywhere asking 
in fear and in trepidation what next and next. What is to be the end of this new 
policy ? Eor the spirit of coercion is not likely to die for lack of nourishment, as it 
makes the meat it feeds on and trifles, light as air, are to it confirmations as strong, 
should I be wrong in saying, as an Indian Police report or a score of telegrams from ‘•'■‘Our 
own correspondents.'' I repeat that the situation is not in the least dangerous and an 
over-readiness to scent danger is not one of the notes of true statesmanship. But sup- 
pose I am wrong and the position is really critical, what does it prove It proves^ 
unless Ave are afflicted not merely with a double or even a triple but withal a quadraple 
dose of original sin; that the Government of the country is not the most perfect system 
of administration that some people imagine- My Lord, I began by safflng that this 
Bill is an indictment of the whole nation. If however it is true and this can be the 
only justification of the measure that India is grovdng more and more disloyal this Bill 
is really an indictment of the administration. The positions will then be reversed— the 
Government and not the people will then he put on their defence. There is no escape 
from this dilemma. If there is no general disaffection you do not want this drastic 
measure. The prairie cannot be set on fire in the absence of inflammable materials to 
feed it. If on the other hand a spirit of disloyalty is really abroad, it ^must be based 
on some substantial grievance; which will not be redressed by coercive^ Acts. ^ You 
may stifle the eom^fiaintsof the people but beware of that dreary and ommotis sBence 
which is not peace but tiie reverse c>f peace. Even immunity jiom public seditioiist 
meetino's mav be purchased too dearly. It has been said that this Bill is a measure of 
c^reat iiotencw I agree; but potency for vdiat purpose — for ptitting clown sedition I 
say no*. It will be potent for one purpose— and one purpose only, for the purpose of 
propa^atin<r the bacilli of secret sedition, The short title of the Sill i», N Hill for 
‘‘ the prevention of seditious meetings.” I think and I venture to think the title requires 
a slio-ht addition. It ought to be amended by the addition of the ^words— ‘-and the 
promotion of secret sedition.” Order may he kept, peace may reign in India, but this 

15 
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measure will produce the greatest disappointment among those by whom, though they 
are not the natural leaders of the people, public opinion is created and controlled. The 
logic of coercion, we all know, is charming in its simplicity, but its authors forget that 
they cannot coerce thought, they cannot make men loyal by an Act of Parliament, 
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GAZETTE OF INDIA — dth June 1908, P. 1-i. — An act further to amend the 
hw relatinrj to explosive substances 

ACT NO. VI OF 1908. 

2. Definition of “Explosive substance.” — In this Act the expression “explosive 
substance” shall be deemed to include any materials for making any explosive substance ; 
also anv apparatus, machine, implement, or material used, or intended to be used or 
adapted for aiding in causing, any explosion _ in or with any explossive substance ; also 
any part of any such apparatus, machine, or implement. 

3. Punishment foe causing explosion likelt to end.4.ngee life oe propeety.- 
Anv person who unlawfullv and maliciously causes by any explosive substance an explo- 
sion of a nature likelv to endanger life or to cause serious injury to property shall, 
whether anv injurv to person or property has been actually caused ornot, be punished 
with transportation for life or any shorter term, to which fine may beaclded, or with im- 
prisonment for a term which may extend to ten years, to which fine may be added. 

4 PuXISH^iIEXT FOB ATTEMPT TO CAUSE EXPLOSION OE FOR MAKIXC-f OP KEEPING 

explosive whth intent to end^ingee life oe PEOPEEIY —Any person who unlawfully 
and maliciously— (a) does any act with intent to cause by an explosive substance, or con- 
spires to cause'^by an explosive substance, an explosion in British India of a nature likely 
to endanger life or to cause serious injury to property or (b) makes or has in his posses- 
sion or under his control anv explosive substance with intent by meaiio thereof to 
endanger life, or cause serious injury to property in British India, or to enable any;other 
person by means thereof to endanger life or cause serious injury to property in Britsh 
India ■ shall, whether any explosion does or does not take place and whether any injury 
to person or propertv has been actually’ caused or not be punished w’ith transpoi tation 
for a term which maV extend to twenty y’ears, to which fine may be added, or with im- 
prisonment for a term which may extend to seven years to wdiioh fine may be added. 

5 IPlTNlSHMENT FOR MAKING OR POSSESSING EXPLOSIVE UNDER SUSPICIOUS CIR- 
CUMSTANCES —— -A.ny porson wlio hirIios or knowingly lias in liis pOb£)6&bioii or imcloi h,is 
control anv explosive substance; tinder sneb circumstances as to give rise to a resonable 
suspicion tliat be is not making it or does not bave it in bis "possession or under bis 
control for a lawful object; shall, unless be can show that be made it or badit in bis 
possession or under bis control for a lawful object; be punisbable with transportation for 
a term wbicb may extend to fourteen yearS; to^ wbicb fine may be added; or with im- 
prisonment for a term wbicb may extend to live earcs; to wbicb fine may be added. 

6. Punishment of abettors. — Any person wbo by tbe supply of or solicitation 
for money; tbe providing of premises; tbe supply of materials; or in any manner wbat*- 
soevei*; procureS; counsels, aidsy abets or is a^cessor^ tO; tbe commission of oftence 
under tbis Act shall be punisbed with tbe punishment provided for tbe olfence. 

7. RESTRICTION ON TRIAL OF OFFENCES.— Ko Ooui’t sliall proceed lo the trial of 
any person for an oftence against tbivS Act except with the consent of tbe Local 
Governor General in Council. 

ACT No. VII OF 1908. 

An Act for the prevention of incitements to murder and to other ofiences in 
newspapers. 

3. Power to forfeit printing presses in certain cases.— (1) In easeswberey 
upon application made by order of or under authority from tbe Local Government; a 
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Magistrate is of opinion tliat a newspaper printed and pnblislied within the Province 
contains any incitement to murder or to any offence unde rthe Explosive Substances 
Actj 1908 or to any act of violence, such Magistrate may make a conditional order 
declaring the printing press used, or intended to be used, for the purpose of 
printing or publishing such newspaper, or found in or upon the premises where such 
newspaper is, or at the time of the printing of the matter complained of was printed, 
and all copies of such newspaper, wherever found, to be forfeited to His Majesty, and 
shall in such order state the material facts and call on all persons concerned to appear 
before him, at a time and place to he hxecl by the order, to show cause why the order 
should not be made absolute. (2) A copy of such order diall be fixed on some con- 
spicuous part of the premises specified iu the declaration made in respect of such 
newspaper under section 5 of the Press and Registration ot Rooks Act, ISOy, or of any 
other premises in which such newspapers is printed and the affixing of such copy 
shall be deemed to be due service of the said order on all person concerned, 
(‘3) In cases of emergency or in eases where the purposes of the application 
might he defeated by delay! tlie Magistrate may, on or after the making of a condi- 
tional order under 'sub- se^hion (Ij, make a further order ex prate for the attachment 
of the printing press or other property referred to in the conditional orLier. i 4 ) If any 
nerson concerned appears and shows cause against the conditional order the Magistrate 
ihall take evidence, whether in support of or in opposition to such order, in maiiiiei 


strate 


provided in section 350 of the Code of Criminal Procedure, 1898. (5) If the Magi 
is satisfied that the news paper contains matter of the nature specified iu sub -section 
(1), he snail make the cmditional order of forfeiture abssolute in respect of such 
property as he may find to be within terms of the said sub-section. (0) If^ the 
Magistrate is not s'o satisfied, he shall set aside the conditional order of forfeiture 
and the order of attachment, if any. 

4. PoAVER TO SEIZE.— (1) The Magistrate may by warrant empower any Poliee- 
officer not below the rank of a Suh-Inspeetor to seize and detain any property ordered 
to be attacked under section 3, siib-section (3), or to seize and canw away any propeiuy 
ordered to be forfeited under section 3 sub-section (5), wherever found and to enter 
upon and search for such property in any premises — (a) wMere the newspaper specified 
in such warrant is printed, or published or (b) where any such property may he or 
may be reasonably suspected to be, or (c) where any copy of such neAvspaper is kept for 
sale, distribation, publication or public exhibition or reasonably suspected to be so 
kept. (2) Every warrant issued under sub-sec. (1) so far as it relates to a search shall 
be executed in manner provided for the execution of search warrants by the Code of 
Criminal Procedure 1898. 

5. Appeal. — Any person concerned who has appeared auft shown cause against 
a conditional order of forfeiture may appeal to the High Court within fifteen days from 
the date when siieli orders is made absolute. 

6. Bar of Othee PpocEEDixos.—Save as proided in section 5, no order duly 
made by a Magistrate under section 3 shall he called in cpiestion in any G..urt. 

7. Power to Axxi:ll Declakatiox Under Press And Registration of 
Books Act, 1867.— Where an order of forfeiture has been made absolute in relation 
to any newspaper the Local Cxovernment may, by notification in the local ofiieial 
Gazette, annul any declaration made by the printer or publisher of such newspaper 
under the Press and Registration of Books Act, 1867, and may by such notification 
prohibit auA’ further declaration being made or subscribed under the said Act in res- 
pect of the said newspaper, or of any newspaper until it is the same in substance as the 
said newspaper, until such prohibition be witMra’wn. 

8. Penat/ty. — Any person who prints or publishes any newspaper specified in 
any prohibition notified under section 7 during the cotinuance of that prohibition 
shall be liable, on conviction, to the penalties prescribed by section 15 of the Press and 
Registration of Books Act, 1867^ 



GAZETTE OF INDIA— June IS, F. 142, Col 2^ 

Extract from Hon. SyecI Maliomacl's speecli on Explossive Act qiiotting Etliies 
of Dynamite from Contemporary Eeview '' — Tins is also the view taken by many 
thoughtful men in England. Writing on the Ethics of Dynamite in the Contemporary 
Reclew in 1894 the Hoidble Mr. Aiibern Herbert admirably summed up the situation in 
the following words : — If the only effect upon us of the presence of the dynamiter in our 
midst is to make us multiply punishments, invent restrictions, increase the number of our 
official spies, forbid public meetings^ interfere with the presS;, put up gratings, as in one 
country they propose to do, in our House of Commons^, scrutinise visitors under official 
miscroscopes, request them as at Vienna and I think now at PariS;, also to be good enough 
to leave their great coats in the vestibules, if we are in a word^ to trust to machinery to 
harden our hearts and simply to meet force with force, always irritating, always clumsy 
and in the end fruitless, then I venture to prophesy that there lies before 
us a bitter and an evil time. We may be quite sure that force users will be force 
begetters. The passions of inen will rise higher and higher and the authorised and un- 
authorised Covernments— the Government of the majority and of written laws, the 
Government of the minority and d^mamite — will enter upon their desperate struggle of 
which no living man can read the end. In one way, and only one way, can the dyna- 
miter be permanently disarmed by abandoning in almost all directions our force and 
machinery, and accustoming the people to believe in the blessed weapon of reason, per-' 
suasion and voluntary service. 




THE ORIENTAL REVIEJV—July 1, F. 239, col 1, 2. Quotlmj the letter of 
the Calcutta correspondent of the ^CMorning Leader 

No sane person will countenance this propaganda of violence, for a moment 5 but 
it might have been foreseen, as, in fact, it has been foreseen, by everyone who has read 
history. If anything is responsible for it, it is the fatuous policy of the Government 
and the Yellow Press in England which has hounded it on to one act of repression after 
another. The Government has deliberately sat on all the safety-valves, an advice 
which can be only characterised as criminal ; and now that an explosion has taken 
place, it is surprised and shocked, and is considering the advisability of sitting on them 
again tighter than ever. I daresay it will do so. and I venture to predict that the 
effect will only be to aggravate the situation. The one hope lies in the natural gentle- 
ness of the Indian character, v/hich may well be said to have endured all things. Now 
that the Bengalees, who are the gentlest of all the Indian races, have^ taken to dyna- 
mite, it is at least probable that the other races will not be less drastic in their 
methods. The bomb-thrower having established himself, has come to stay, and the 
first thing the Government has got to make up its mind to is that rocky fact. All the 
deportations and Press prosecutions in the world will not dislodge him*, they will only 
intensify his malignant activity. On the other hand, it must be frankly recognised that 
display of moderation by the Government, and no concession short of a complete British 
exodus, win now get rid of him, on the ‘‘ killing by kindness principle. Such is the 
upshot of three years of repression. There was no more loyal people th an the Indian 
people ten years ago. Lord Curzon and Lord Minto between them have managed to 
squander this rich heritage, until to-day the dynamiter only puts into practice what 
practically every Indian feels inclined to preach. 






CONTEIfFORARY FvEVIEW,—May 1894, p. 618 and omvards^ 
Article on Ethics of Dynamite. 




KESARI—Jime. 16, P. 4, Col. 3.— Discusses the dejinition of - explosives: 
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RIRIRIRT 5T^ 'jT^RTR TTk'j’d i rtl' RTM sc-iT, R='c-i ^ ^ 

qS^TR aRTT -RR RRfi RRRfp Rf^S- 

R^r^RT RTRJTRR fi^RTR RWFTR 3TRRRR 

fRRqra’ fT RFT5T RR? RTpriRr ^ RRR %§' -R'f- R|> R’' 

qrRRT^ q^dRJ 3 r|, 3# ^FI'RTR ?R:R Riff. ^R?- ft, 

--R R^m# RTRTR^ R fRR RRfe HR? q^q:RTRT tTT ^5,^3iiqqn RRT 

RR cfRSiR RTfr ! q^rT R^c ^ ?T RRf?T Rff R5#iR^RR SIR fiR Rf ?qR.TR 

qfq4 iOTSR RR^Rr' W RRq?MT R?TR ?RR ?^RT. RTRRR_^k^m 
sRR^q qra^ ^15t ^ HT^, sc[^ R% #qR5;T RRC RRRti ^-T RsT 

RR RR^ i%^r tX^. RR RTPRT RR 37RR fR RTRRRT^^ ■‘TRR'= ^ ^ 

Rqf cJFTQTTR 'rTR f%R aiR^ RRt RR RR?HT 'm-, 'RTR 3HR qcr.iR!T 

^R^iR# q^R qpTT a#rt^Rr RT 

■aHTRTR, R3T ^RR t-R^HTH ‘ RRRTRt 3Tiq~R Rq!$T -XX^ t? RT-'-.H i ■ < .' . i 

RRT R?l g^MFR R RRRTRT qfqRT RRHRR^l 3Tlc.. 





3fAHRATTA—lst SepiUmher 1901 P. 411-2. 

In 1734 Cosby was the Gorernor of New York, appointed by P^Hf 

He had purposed a high-handed and contSded, 

and hi aotlt;; receiving keen ai -sparing saterieal treatment xn one two 

New York public prints, the XXXeekhj Jourml. On November J , f." !Ui1"ous iibeh 

publisher of that paper was_ Sfk^ His friend! proo^'^d a 

thrown into prison, and denied the u»e P^P^i e-travao-ant bail demanded— 

writ of CormiS; but being unable to fiirBisn tne exuava^chxi 

^ie 7,000 Eupeesi('the ways“of tyi-anny have been the same in -11 ges and aU 

■narfci of the earth W the eiforts in his behalf were for the time iina\aain -Y?' . 

^ ‘ j.* 4 . /!*+• ■^^^£3 -na-nor civino’ directions to his assistants through chinks in 

ever, continued to edit his paper, giving ciiiecTj ^ ^ fn dnrl en indict- 

the door of his place of confinement. The grand 1 star-chamber 

ment, the attoriy general, on the 23th of January l,3o adopted “e ®tar chamber 

iiiciicy tu.c «.uuv j3 7 , oTt i-nrlictment, charsins: Wenger witii laise? 

procedure of filing an information without “ “'^^fT^hevander! eminent barristers, 

scandalous, seditions aud maheions libel. Smith a d ^ - - ? r-mumissions of 

were retailed as his counsel. They.began by taking exaction to the 
Chief Justice DeLansy and Judge 

during the pleasure of the Crown, instead of ^ _ o-ranted bv the Governor 

la£e always insisted on by the American Colonie=, and had bee o „_i.„r.j.„,-^ ivg „igo 
without the advice or c4seat of his Council. The Court refused to entertain the plea. 



and tyonnlsli the audacity of Counsel foi- offering it, ordered their names to he struot 
from the list of barristers. As there were at that time but three lawyers of eminenot 
m New lork, one of these being already in the retainer of the Government for the catio 
■Zenger was left destitute of any able counsel. This was precisely what the court Wi 
foreseen and desired. Determined to thwart this ingeniously concerted intrigue 
/enger s friends secretly engaged the services of the venerable Andrew Hamilton of 
P iiladelphia. then eighty years of age, but in full possession of his faculties, and one 
of the most distinguished barristers of the day. Hamilton was imbued with the 
principles that were fast springing up in America, and had shown himself earnest in 

opposing the despotic tyranny which England was beginning openly to exert over hen 
colonial possessions. A more able or eloquent advocate could hardly have 
een found and the scheme, which had been designed by the enemies of 

A ultimately proved the means of his salvation 

On the 4th of August li Oo. the court assembled for tlie trial of the prisoner Tho 
^nr., room was crowded to e.xcess, and the unexpected appearance of the eloquent 
a counsel for Zenger tilled the oppo.site party with astonishment and 
aisma}. ihe onai came on in tlie supreme court, with Delancv Actins: Chief Juq- 
tice, 1 hihpse as second judge, and Bradley as Attorney General. The published ar- 
ticlM complained of were read, and Hamilton boldly admited responsibilitv for 
them pr client. ‘Then the verdict must be for the king’' exclaimed Bradley in 
triumph. Hamilton quietly remmpd him that printing and libellino- were not 
sjnonymous teims, and was proceeding to prove the truth of the charges contained in 
the aUeged libels ’^ben he was interrupted by the Attorney General, on the 
plea that the truth ot a libel could not be offered in evidence as a defence. This con- 

length by the Prosecution in which he was sustained by the court 
which cpclared that a libel was all the more dangerous if true, aud that therefore the' 
truth of the stpements contained in the articles could by no means be considered in 

was perefore unable to put in his evidence, but he made a brilliant 

Wh “A * decision of the court, that 
H dangerous and insisting that the jury were judges 

both of the law and the fact, he adjurred them to protect their own liberties, now 
thieatened to the person of the persecuted Zenger In his definition of' libel 
the Attorney-General has declared—- Whether a person defamed be a 
private or a magistrate whether living or dead, whether the libel be 

f® be dealt with according to law" ; and he had gone on 

StaeMntlwtSA gross offence against God and man in 

t-iirl +1 ^ uinuendoes the sacred person of royalty through its representa- 

hve, the Governor. Hamilton in his address turned these remarks, with infinite 

'' Almost anything a man may write", said he. 
Ahil oaUed an innuendo and be construed to be 

t° Attorney'spefinition of it ; whether the words be spoken of a 
ti'iif” or of a private man, whether dead or living, good or bad, 

sense o/m?’ A •■H a libel is understood in the large and unlimited 

0 fire! Av a writing that I know of, that may not be caUed 

meek I F®f iii>ei®^ '' ^oses, 

Zr trV w ’ is it that has not libeled the devil ; for. 

.l^stifioation to say that one has a bad name I 

AA«r 1 were some persons to go through the streets of New York 

^ the Bible, if it were not known to bo such, Mr. Attorney 

Ifitb te! ff it i“to a libel. As, for instance, the 

GowTuov'A^yS® 9th chapter of Isaiah ‘ The leaders of the people (innuendo, the 

nrolfr,Af^ r T ( i-^i^aendo, the people of this 

LtruS V® ?ii'®i’*y' ^i^i®ii i® tie worst kind of 
) Of; if some person should publicly repeat^, in a manner displeasing 
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to Ills betters, the 10th and lltli verses of the 55tli chapter of the same book, then Mr. 
Attorney would have a large field for the display of his skill in the artful application 
of his innundoes. The words are : His watchmen are blind, thev are ignorant, thev 
are greedy dogs that can never have enough.’ But to make them a libel, no more is 
wanting than His watchmen ( innuendo, the G-overnor, Council and assembly ) are 
blind, they are ignorant ( innuendo, will not see the dangerous designs of his Ex- 
cellency ); yea, they, (meaning the Governor and his Council ) are greedy dogs which 
can never have enough (innuendo, of riches and power. )'^ After dwelling on the fact 
that laughable as these illustrations might be, they were strictly anagolous 
to the charges against his client, and urging the jury to judge for them- 
selves of the truth or falsehood of ZengeBs article and to render their 
verdict accordingly, the eloquent barrister thus concluded his remarks : — 
I labour under the weight of many years and am borne down by many infirmities 
of body; yet, old and weak as I am, I should think it my duty, if required, to go to 
the utmost part of this land, where my service could be of any use in assisting to 
quench the flame of prosecutions set on foot by the government to deprive a people 
of the right of remonstrating (and complaining too) against the arbitary attempts 
of men in power. Men who injuire and oppress the people under their administration 
provoke them to cry out and complain, and then make that very complaint, 
the foundation for new oppressions and prosecutions. I wish I could say 
there were no instances of that kind. But to conclude, the question before 
you, Genlemen of the jury, is of no small or privte concern; it is not the cause of a 
poorprinter, nor of new York alone, which you are trying. No ! It may in its conse- 
quence affect every freeman that lives under the British Goveimment on the mainland 
of America. It is the best cause: it is the cause of liberty; and I make no doubt but 
that your upright conduct this day will not only entitle you to the love and esteem 
of your fellow-citizens, but every man who perfers freedom to a life of ^avery, will 
bless and honour you, as men who baffled the attempts of tyranny, and by an impartial 
and incorrupt verdict, have laid a noble foundation for seruring to ourselves, our 
posterity and our neighbours, that, to which nature and the laws of our countary have 
given us a right — the liberty of both exposing and opposing arbitrary power in these 
parts of the world at least by speaking and writing the trutF' The orator concluded 
amidst a burst of applause^ Every eye in the Court room glistened with admiration and 
every heart forgot the dead letter of the law in the living inS|nration of truth and 
patriotism. Wholly borne down by this torrent of eloquence Bradley attempted but a 
brief reply and Delaney vainly charged the Jury that they were Judges not of the law 
only of the fact, and that the truth of a libel was a question beyond their Jurisdic- 
tion. Reason and common sense prevailed for once over technicality and the Jury 
withdrew and returned, after a few minutes deliberation, with a unanimous verdict 
of ‘^not guilty.^' The Court-room rung with huz5:as which the disappointed Judges 
vainly endeavored to suppress, and Hamilton was borne from the Hall by the exultant 
crowd to a splendid entertainment which had been provided for his reception. 

Ex D 68- 


SUDUARAK — Man 11, P. 2. Col. 2. — Saying bomb was fortold hu Hon. Gokhale 
in 1905. 

wl; jqr ?Trff, ft f wrar !f{f| 3^^ 

^7^’' z'mw- 3n%p ^ wa. 'i.w- 5=rft ^I’Trrr ^tret 

37if , ®iTn?r 'rr^q- sir? . 

sTTf fT, ?5THt fTH wnr^ff' smq ^PTr; 

®raT f HI# fr?rr. 

sTj’Tf rr^qr mw. qf?? sw wm 5qt?qT qr=rg 3#^^. (sft 
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lit m. f^=siT(f 5757 ^ sTrfSt srff'^n-^i' 

^ PIMt ^T’JFT JTFlt^ aTT# ?ff ^ <Tf^5crffra- ^ ^ 37T|?r, rqf^ 

m TFT ^ aFKT^ ^TWT a^ff , % 5^r:5€rT XTm 

Tlfl^. ??r FWRT arTTf^H ^T^FfTR 5ft^ tt^'ORTRT aRrrWT ^ FTff- 'RR FTfw 
?r.X^ HfsRRTT aRTrqjRT ?FI% FTTRT Fflf. qMR mzj FTT^T 37t'^ ^- 

^ fT|fr; 3iT^-, 2^Tf5r T^TtF RT:5!TrR^lp ^ RPT ^cT ?Tr|f 3# ?rTff, 1%TT Rrnf sttr- 

^TFsrf^r R^TF ^r I i 






SUBODH TATRIKA—May Uth 190S, P. 9, Col. 2. 

kdifis outrage at Mujafierpur to wHcli one innocent syee and two European 

ladies fed victims is anotlier indication of the undesirable way in which Bengalees are 
laining emse*ves. The law wiU have its course and the perpetrators of the crime 

dkgracefiil incident must not blind the rulers to the fact 
tnat disattection is spreading in the country in an alarming degree. After the frensu- 

which has taken hold of every Anglo-Indian head is over, we trust, Government wiU do 
its utmost to find out the causes of the disaffection which is more or less of its own 
creaaon and will try to remove them. Something must be done to make such outrages 
impossible and the only statesmanlike way to do it is to remove the causes that lead to 





SUBODH PAT PdE A— May, 11th 1908. p. 2, col 2. 

ed stir ‘ V'? r O^Ttrage ” has created an unprecedent- 

ed stir in the Anglo-Indian, and the Indian world as well. Newsnaners of the tvr>» r.f 

the ijughshman and the Pioneer have been as it were set a-raving by the bomb ^Th^v 

put Sth dozen for every Europeaf kUled and they have 

put toith manj other suggestions with a view to secure the safety of the Euronpaiv! Jt, 

Indm. We need hardly say that no real Indian can have any svmpathy with such 
vSuknT writSs^ oTthT*"!^ f tT’ vT condemn the 

™s«r tir.VT " ‘n »* ‘i>« »ni t»»°« 

mucn ^lesponsible ior the breaking of law and order by yonno* mf^-n i-hc. 

S“?L?eciSnrS° r Ciould not Government who £s 

deservfn ° m™ w-S, newspapers so persistently see its way to deal in a 

half the cause f ^ ^ If if did, if would be removing 

ir me came ot the discontent prevalent in our midst. The policy of renressi nr. 

SntSnfto fSfo a warning against making fanatics of people by 

has com^to m? XW ^^hat these men foresaw 

lom tia„fc„, that boiL a £".“£S 1 “4? S'SS " ‘P 

ship of t“e m4rent responsible. The real statesman- 

of the di^cont-ont nF-icron" '°.™do that most hated measure and to remove the root 

^enlf °i become a mtlad 

his seat in Parliament. We ai^Sl t^GovSnuient to^cS^ile ^ partition to be one from 
not to him ^t>\einment to codsi^^^^ situation calmly and 

Z jLZytaSi. “““““S fc bated ..d tha 



Opi nlon on the Tilak Case. 

( i ) English Opinion. 


H. E. A. Cotton in tlie ‘New Age ' 

No Irishman — not even of the half-blood — requires to ask the meaning of 
the two -words. ’‘Thiggin Thu ?” C‘Do you understand f ’) which form the burden 
of one of T, D, Sullivan's most famous national songs:— 

Oh I freedom is a glorious thing; 

Even so our gracious rulers say; 

And what they say I sure may sing, 

In quite a legal proper way, 

They praise it up with all their might 

And praise the men that seek it too, 

— Provided all the row and fight 

Are out in Poland : — Thiggin Thu ! 

A profound comprehension of the Englishman’s character is exhibited in 

these lines. As Emerson discovered, there is in his brain a valve that can be 

closed at pleasure as an engineer shuts off steam. And one may despair of 
making him grasp the true inwardness of the events which have, under the ‘‘most 

perfect” and “most just” administration of India, relegated the Parnell of Indian 
Nationalism for six years to the society of murderes and forgers and professional 
thieves, unless he can be induced to imagine a mau of his own race standing in 
the dock lately illumined by Mr. Tilak with a burning eloquence and a noble 
courage which would have earned for him the plaudits of the Empire-if he had 
not been an Indian. Fortunately, an example is at hand. “ » 

We may pass over the presence on the Bench of the Parses Judge -who was 
Mr. Tilak’s counsel in the former trial of 1897, and who by an irony of fate 
has now condemned his old client to what is virtually a life sentence in the 
Andamans. There is a Hindu Judge of the Bombay High Court whose 
services were available; But Mr. Justice Davar’s impartiality may be willingly 
conceded, although the terrible sentence he has passed may not help some of us 
to appreciate his sense of proportion. What of the Jury however ? The articles 
which have brought about the conviction of Mr. Tilak were written neither in 
Eno-lish nor in the mother tongue of the Parsees, but in the Marathi language. 
There are dozens of Marathi-speaking Hindus on the special Jury-list of the High 
Court. Why were all such so rigidly excluded from the jury which was made up of 
seven Englishmen- and two Parsis, and which went against the accused, as has 
been said, in exactly that proportion of seven to two ? In the course of his six 
clays address, Mr. Tilak strongly denounced the inaccuracy of the official transla- 
tions of the offending articles. They would, he said, make anything seditious 
and could only be compared to distorting mirrors. He demanded either new 



iransiatioDS or a complete acquittal. He obtained neither, but a verdict of guilty 
from a jury of whom it is safe to say that seven of the nine were not able to read 
a single word of the articles in their original Marathi. 

And w'hat is the result ? Prior to his arrest, Mr. Tilak was but the leader of 
a party. He is now a national martyr and a popular hero. When he was taken 
before the Magistrate some four weeks ago there occurred the most violent display 
of anti-British feeling that Bombay has known for years. The news of his convic- 
tion was followed by the closing of the markets and shops in the so-called 
“ native ” quarter. It may be that independent causes must be sought for the 
strike of the mill-hands and the rioting and bloodshed which have followed so 
close upon the heels of the trial; but at any rate the co-incidence is remarkable. 
There can be no doubt that Bombay has been thrown into a ferment, even a 
Madras has been stirred by the savage sentences of ten years’ transportation and 
transportation for life passed upon the accused in a sedition case at 
Tinnevelly, 

The Maiichester Guardian. 

The nature of the sentence passed upon Mr. Tilak will be interpreted throuo-h- 
ont India as a proof that the Government had resolved by hook or by erool^to 

remove him from their path. He has been condemned on his “ general record ’’ 

which berng interpreted means that he has been punished because he can and does 
stir up to higher things the emotion of a multitude that understands him. 

air, Tilak is fifty-two. He will never return from the penal settlement to 
which he has been consigned- But the memory of his trial and his conviction 
will serve for many a long day to prevent that amelioration of race bitterness and 
that restoration of confidence and mutual understanding without which the good 
government of India by Englihmen is entirely impossible, and without tyhich all 
“ reforms ” will be completely futile. 

The London Times. 

The real importance of Mr. Tilak’s conviction lies in the fact that he is the 
acknowledged and undisputed leader of the Extremists’ movement in India. 
That he had guilty knowledge of the darker developments of that movemet 
is not of course suggested. Mr. Tilak remained at the .moment of his convic- 
tion the most conspicuous politician in India and among large sections of the 
people he has enjoyed a popularity and wielded an influence that no other 
public man in the Dependancy could claim to equal. The Extremists’ movement 
in its open manifestations, both within and outside the Congress, was almost enti- 
rely his conception.” 

The India. ( London. ) 

We do not know if the :trial and sentence will he described in any 
quarter as a triumphant illustration jof the imparatiaiity of British Justice- It 
certainly does not strike us in that light and those who have set the engine of the 
law in motion after this fasnioa may rest assured, that they have dealt a staggering 
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Mow to the cause of constitutional reform in the Western Presidency. The acQuii 
or Mr. Tilak after the admissions made by him in his address, would have meaar 
she death of the form of ** Extremism with which his name is associated. His con- 

" X. * • ■ ' 

victioii IS likely to drive many hundreds of recruits into the ranks of that still 
more dangerous third party ” which, Sir HerbertgRoherts, rightly pointed out on 
one day constitutes the real danger to British rule in India. 

The Star. 

It appears that Mr. Tilak’s articles were not direct incitements to ohe- 
-use of bombs. His language was vague and veiled. He indulged in. subtle hini-s and 
delicate insinuations. Now, we all know that nothing is easier than to fasten upon 
■the rhetoric of a politician in critical times a darker meaning than it would sustain 
in times of peace. The leading case of Parnell and the Invincibies must 
always be remembered. There was a period during which few Englishmen believed 
in Parnell’s innocence, and his speeches were ransacked for phrases ■which coiiki 
be intepreted in a sinister way. If India were Ireland, it is possible that Mr. Tilak 
might have been able to persuade a Jury that his language, though dubious, was 
not intended to stimulate the business oi bomb — throwing^ he deno'unced bomb"** 
throwing as ^'horrible.” This, of course, is another remarkable parallel to the case 
or Parnell, for Parnell denounced the Phoenix park murders. It is to be hoped that 
rhe Judge and the Jury wmre alive to the necessity of making assurance do-ubly 
sure before convicting and sentencing Mr, Tilak. It would be a pity if he turned 
out to be a Parnell. Mr. Tilaks language during his address to the Jury, which 
lasted six days, appears to have been modelled upon the language of English 
reformers. After the verdict he maintained that there were higher powers over 
ruling the destinies of men and nations. It; may be the will of Providence that 
the cause I represent will profit more by my suffering than by my presence here.” 
These words are not unworthy of an honest and a noble cause, and even if the guilt 
of Mr, Tilak be greater and graver than the Jury and the judge held it to be, the 
responsibility that lies upon the Government is also great and grave. It is for Lord 
Morley and his colleagues to see that political reform is pushed on without delay 
and without dread. Reform is the best answ’er to the bomb. 

Tlie Maiicliester Giiarcliaii. 

Published a letter from an Anglo-Indian correspondent on the “ sources 
of Mr. Tiiak’s influence in India” from -v^hich we take the folio wing extraetM 
By a constant series of prosecutions the Government has made Mm, what lie 
is, a martyr and without a rival in Eastern India . '“'Such being the case a 
■wise Government recognizing the danger of such adversary would have taken 
lo avoid providing him. with a further grievance; but the Bombay Government was 
not wise He is beyond question the most powerful and astute of living 

Indians. He combines a brilliant and versatile intellect with a personality that ap- 
peals irresistibly to the multitude. Unlike the majority of Indian political leaders 
he has escaped the suspicion attaching to Western influeneesM 

The Scotsman. 


The closing of the markets is perhaps of ■ graver , import than the 
riots, , as" it serves to show that the feeling of the largest and. wealthiest. 



is. not also the most intelligent and enterprising community o£ Indian- 
merehants and financiers, is on the side of Mr. Tilak. The fact makes if 
the more important to know the precise nature and full extent of the offence for 
which the ideal patriot of 'Western India has been sent to the Andaman Islands. 
Mr. Tilak has been for many years the acknowledged leader of the Nationalist 
agitation among the Mahratta people of the west of India. His influence was not 
confined to the Bombay side of the Empire. As the leader of its more extreme 
section he holds a commanding position among the bolder agitators throughout 
India. He is a man of scholarship and great intellectual ability, an eminent pleader 
standing by reputation high above the coarser and more violent-type of demagogue. 
The serious aspect of the situation is that all Native Bombay, from mill wmrker to 

merchant, seems to sympathise with the oonvict. The feeling is certainly proof of 
the supreme popularity of the man. 

The Nation. 

The punishment of Mr. Tilak is serious for he represents the Left’ 
Wing of the native movement in India, and stands to the agitation in 
much the same relation as Mr. Parnell occupied to the physical force 
party in Ireland and America. Part of Mr. Tilak’s article seems to us to 
put crudely the arguments of all reformers that force used against national move- 
ments is no remedy, but the other part is certainly revolutionary declaring that 
the use of bombs in India w’as on all fours with their use in Russia and hinting 
that they might prove a more powerful anti- British weapon than muskets and 
guns. The article,^ like one or twm of Mr. Parnell’s speeches, hovered between 
coBStitTitionai doctrine and condonation of violence. 


Ee^nold’s Newspaper. 


^ Mr. Tilak, the Indian editor, has been found guilty of publishing seditious 

articles, and has been sentenced to six years’ transportation to the Adaman 

Islands; Let us try to realize, before we turn over this page in Indian historv, 

wna. the episode means. In the first place Mr. Tilak is the leader of 

the * popular party. When they heard the sentence the mob broke out into 

rioting, and workmen went on strike. Already he is a martyr, and we have been 

tau^t by history to believe that the blood of the martyrs is the seed of 
the Church. 




H. M. HyiKlmaii in the Liondoii Time! 

With its ’usual fairness in the matter of news the Times is the only 
newspaper which has given its readers the opportunity of forming a 
reasonable judgment on the prosecution and conviction of the Mahratta 
Brahmin, Mr. Tilak. I am quite sure that an unprejudiced English- 
man reading the evidence which you have adduced from the journals 
edited by Mr. Tilak, will come to the conclusion that, if articles of 
thm character are to earn the writer six years’ transportation to the Andaman 
Islands then we may just as well at once state plainly that no free criticism of 
cur rule is to be permitted in India at all. I defy any one to point to a sentence - 
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in Mr, Tiiak’s articles wliicli incites to booib-uhrowiiig or violence; , and I cannob 
understand how Englishmen, w^ho have always sapported peoples struggling tor 
freedom in other countries, and are doing so to-day in regard to, Rns 3 iansg 3 r 
Turks can resort to such measures of repression as those which Lord Moriey and 
Lord Mioto, both nominally Liberals, are applying in India. 


What, however I am specially anxiious that you should allow me to cail 
attention to is the manner in 'which this trial has been conducted. According 1:0 
our law in Great Britain, a man prosecuted as Mr. Tilak has been prosecut 6 *d is 
entitled to be tried by a Jury of his peers, and they must render a xiDanimoiis 
verdict as to his guilt before sentence can be passed. The Jury whico. tried Mr. 
Tilak consisted of nine persons, seven of them being Europeans and two Parsis, 
Mr. Tiiak himself being, as I said, a Mahratta Brahmin of the highest position. This 
Jury so empanelled was not even agreed as to Mr.Tilak’s guilt. The voting was seven 
for conviction and two against, and I do not think I can be very far wrong supposing 
that the seven Europeans voted in the majority and the two Indians in the mino- 
rity. I asky Sir, v/hether that is a verdict which justifies a Judge, nominated and 
paid by the foreign rulers, in sentencing the leader of the Indian national party to 
six year's transportation. Mr. Tilak is not a young man, and as he said this senten- 
ce may not make much diSierence to Mm but surely justice is justice all the v/orld 
over; and I at any rate intend during the coming autumn and xvinter to denounce 
this trial as utterly contrary to the w'hole spirit of English equity and to call upon 
my Gountrymeii in all our great cities to enter tlieir protest against such shameiul 
deeds being done in their name. 


Keir Hcirdie in tlie Laiiour Li uidev. 


There is 110 man in India who has such 


hold upon the working class as 


Mr. Tilak, and tlie result of his conviction will be more far reaching than that of 
anv single individual Avhich has yet taken place. I spent three days in 


ills 


company when visiting Poona less than a year ago. Sis life history has been 
record which marks him out as one of those men of whom most nations are proud 
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As a scholar he has a worldwide reputation, and was the founder of the Fergusson 
College, where for years he was a professor* He is a man of means, and some 
years ago resigned his x^osition in the college that he might be free to devote 
himself to the interests of his people. Since then he has been the leading hgure 
in the advanced section of Indian reformers, and was, nominally at least, mainly 
responsible for the break-up of the Congress at Surat last year. His standing 
in literature is on a par with .that of Tchaikovsky, the Russian who is in prison 
without trial in Russia, or with our own Alfred Russel Wallace, in science. I 
mention these things that it may be understood who and what Mr. B* G» Tiiak is* 
The conclusion I formed concerning Mm was that Ms temperament had been 
soured by long, weary years of disappointed waiting, but that whilst he advocated 
extreme measures of agitation he would be satisfied with moderate reforms, 
provided they were genuine and indicated a real desire to improve the condition 
of India. His sympathy with the peasantry was intense, and some of ' Ms 
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.loarnals were jjubiislied in the 


native vernaenlar. aacl circulated extensivelv 


througliout the country districts of the Bombay presidency. This stirring up 
oS the peasantry has been, I believe, the bedrock of his offence. ^ 



Tile Mancliestei' Guardian. 




i he arrest of hlr. Bal Gangadhar Tilak, the nationalist leader of Poona, is bv 
far the most serions and sensational step so far taken by the Government of Inaia 
in trie campaign against sedition. It would be impossible to exaggerate its signi- 
heance. Mr. Tilak is a Mahratta Brahmin of remarkable ability and of miique 
standing among his countrymen. He has a personal following "larger and more 
devoted than any other popular leader in India commands. This is not his first 
experience of a sedition charge. His is the astutest brain so far placed at the 
service of the Nationalist cause. He edits tivo weekly newspapers — the Mahratta 
in Hinglish and Kesari in the vernacular. Both have for years waged uncom- 
promising warfare against the administration, though the Kesari has been more 
down right in policy and expression than the Mahratta Sir George Clarke, in 
deciding upon the arrest of Mr. Tilak. has doubtless realised that the Government 
could not consistently prosecute the smaller fry without striking at the most 
powerful revolutionary in the country, a man by comparison with whom such- 
persons as Bepia Chandra Pal and even Lajpat Rai are inconsidsrabie. 


Tlie Daily News. 

t. 


The Daily News .—Ln Anglo-Indian correspondent write : No step which 
the Indian Government could have taken in the present campaign against sedition 
could for a moment compare with the arrest of Mr. Tilak, the ablest, subtlest and 
mest powerfull popular leader in the country. Since his condemnation for sedition 
eleven years ago, Tilak has been the high-priest of the extremist Nationalism. His 
creed is taught chiefly in his two papers— the Mahratta ( English ) and the 
a vernecular weekly. It will he noted that, acording to Reuters sum- 
mary, the article, on which the charge of sedition is based, contains suo incitement 
to violence. The question suggests itself : “ If this is the worst that M. Tilak 
has written since the ho mb -outrages ( which he condemned ) , has the Government 

of Bombay not made a grave mistake in committing itself to an action calculated 

t© arouse an tinprecedented storm ? ’’ 


Tlie Morning Learler. 


^ There are very few, people in England in a position to realise what the arrest of 
Eal Gan gadhar Tilak, the Nationalist leader of Poona, actually means in India*.. 
.His personal power is unapproached by any other politician in tne country; .he 
.dominates the Deecan, his owm country^ and is adored with a kind of religions 
fervour by every extremist from Bombay to^the Bay of Bengal* The break-up of the 
National Congress at Surat was his doing; his is the mind that conceived, Ms, the 




i^hat exfiressed, and his the force that has directed the extraordinary move” 
t against which the bureaucracy is iio’w calling np all its resources* Bal 
gadhar.. Tilak is a Maratha Brahmin — thinker and lighter in one. He w^as 
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The missing pages 129 and 130, containing the opinion of the Miihratta 
of Poona, have been expunged owing to the same having been made 
the subject-matter of proceedings for ‘ contempt of Court ’ against 
that paper. 

N. C. K. 

The Indu-Peakash ( Bombay. ) 

The great case under Sections I24A. and I53A, of which the tryingly slow 
progress and development was so anxiously watched not only by united Bombay 
in a manner belying for once at least her character for too exclusive an absorption 
in the pursuit of Mammon and the resulting sobriety and apathy in politics, but 
also by India, and as the papers brought hy the last mail show, by England too,— 
that great case has at last come to an end. x x x X The trial, conviction and 
sentence in a case of a political offence, created by law and having none of the 
immoral complexion of ordinary crimes, against a unique personality like Mr. 
Tilak, cannot but be one of those infrequent oecasions when the reason refuses 
10 be bound by mere technicalities and legalities or even by the needs of the day, 
when it tabes account of past and future and of human strength and weaknesses 
and looks to far off consequences as well as present results — when in short, the 
reason declines to act without her inseparably associated partner, -human feeling. 
The undoubted ability and attainments of Mr. Tilak, his simplicity, his indomita- 
ble energy and ceaseless activity, the purity of his private life, his single minded 
dedication of ail that was his to public life, explain the hold and influence he 
has been able to gather round him like an irresistible and surging tide, and the 
admiration he extorts from opponent no less than friend. What human being 
could withstand the irresistible call for deep sympathy which is made to the heart 
Ui the spectacle of a man like this being led by honest convictions into a course 
provoking chastisement from Government in spite of both having at heart the 
common aim of the good of the people, and of his coming on that account under 
the clutches of the law and having to go into an immurement from the world for & 
years— an almost death — like sentence on a man of 53, suffering long since from 
diabetes ! ! ! + the constitutionalist must feel the present policy of the 

Government of Bombay to be a sore grievance with him. The men of this party 
know full well the differences that separate their methods and ideals from 
those of the Isationalists, but we think we are not inaccurate in expressing this 
to be their almost unanimous conviction that the right and ef&cacious remedy for 
the present crisis consists in Government’s strengthening their hands by materia! 
concessions to the demands for constitutional progress of the day and then to leave 
them to fight their fight with their opponents. 

The Indian Social Eeformer ( Bombay. ) 

We have differed from Mr. Tiiab’s aims and methods of public controversy 
for the last fifteen years and more. But— and we say it with full deliberation-1 
we have never for a moment believed him to be capable of such a political pro- 
pagandism as appears to have actuated the originators and abettors of the Muza- 
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-fferp-gr crime. THs is still our belief. The views expressed in the S’esars in 
connection with that outrage have little in common with those that we have ex- 
pressed in these columns, but in the absence of proof that the writer had intended 
them to be the starting point of a similar propagandism, we are unable to thinfc 
that that was his intention. Would anybody say that the comments of the Pioneer 
on the bomb-outrages in Russia, meant that the writer of them was or intended 
to be a manufacturer of bombs himself? The card with the two names of books on 
explosives written on it, which was produced with much solemnity, was ex- 
plained in a perfectly satisfactory manner by the accused, and the learned Judge 
very properly directed the Jury not to attach too much importance to it. He might 
have said that they should discard it altogether from their minds. A book is not 
a bomb, much less so, the name of a boob, and the prosecution, we think, should 
never have used it as it did. What other evidence was there to show that the 
articles were anything more than the outcome of intellectual perversity and of a 
certain moral purblindness which affects many persons, not exclusively of Indian 
nationality, in dealing with subjects of this nature? How can we justify the 
extremely severe sentences passed on the accused. 

X X X X 

We have, therefore, no exception to take to the policy of prosecuting seditious 
writings and we must express our satisfaction that in the two more im^portant 
prosecutions Government saw fit to change the venue from the Magistrates’ to the 
High Court. But it is obvious that the system, under which a Jury composed 
largely of men not acquainted with the language in which the writings com- 
plained against are composed, can be found trying a fellow subject for an offence 
punishable with transportation for life, hardly comes up to the ideal of judicia 
rightness which it should be the aim of every Government to appropriate. Any 
one who has at all to explain in a vernacular language ideas political can well 
understand Mr. Tilak’s plea that the terminology of political controversy in 
Marathi is not fixed and has to be eked out, often on the spur of the moment, by 
Biore or less approximate adaptations from that general reservior of most of the 
Indian languages, Sanskrit. 

In the case of a writer like Mr. Tiiak, this defect of the present system is apt 
to press with more than ordinary hardship because, whatever we might think of 
him as a politician or a a social reformer,it must be admitted that, in relation to 
the Marathi language, he represents in the words of Waltur Fater, “that living 
authority which language need” and which “lies in truth in its scholars, who 
recognising always that every language possesses a genius, a very fastidious genitw, 
@f its own, expand at once and purify its very elements, which must needs 
change along with the changing thoughts of living people,” 

X X X X 

In reviewing the proceedings of this trial, we have tried to point out where 
the Prosecution seems to ns to have fallen short of that scrupulous fairuep which 
should be expected in all prosecutions by the Crown. We have also pmnted out 
what we conceive to be the weak points in Mr. Tiiak s defence. ^ o 
believe him to be capable of organising a movement of assassination and his 
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evidence before tbe Decentralization Commission shows that he is not an apostle 
or anarchy. These, however, are not necessary elements in the offence of sedi- 
tion and our feeling is one of deep, regret that a gentleman of his abilitv and 
scholarly attainments should have followed a course leading to the Jail. We do not 
conceive it to be our duty, and we should be ashamed of ourselves if we- 
telt any inclination, to trample upon the prostrate form of one who, alter all is 
cowtrr gracefully says of him, " a citizen and a scholar,” and is not a 

The Gujamthi Pimch ( Ahmedabad. ) 

The news came upon us with the tragedy of a thunderbolt. It will be no 
exaggeration to say that it has completely paralysed our pen. The whole thing 
looks like a nightmare, an evil dream. It is, alas ! but too true. The tumult 
created in our heart by the dread fate which has overtaken one of India’s greatest 
and most remarkable sons makes it impossible for us to write of the trial and the 
conviction. We will not make the attempt. But we cannot conclude without 
expressing for Mr. Tilak our heartiest and sincerest sympathy. He made a noble 
the grandest possible fight for the liberty of the Native Press. He has failed Bus 
the memory of the trial and of what he has had to suffer will ever be green in the 
hearts of his countrymen. The magnificent defence made by him has truly earned 
the admirition of even his enemies. The last scene in the terrible tragedy concluded 
at Bombay on Wednesday last was a historic one, worthy the brush of a great 
painter. Or rather it requires no canvass, for it will be imprinted on the heart of 
every one of Mr. Tilak’s countrymen, a picture which death alone will efface from 
the tablets of memory. The prosecution of Mr. Tilak maybe legally justifiable 
but It was under the circumstances not expedient. Before we conclude, however 
it IS our sacred duty te express our heartiest sympathy for M. Tilak and that we 
do without the least hesitation. Mr. Tilak’s last words in the dock were worthy 
of the occasion and the man, and but clearly depicted the grandeur and indom?'- 
tability of the hero. 


Tlie Gujaratlii ( Bombay. ) 

It is difficult to concede that the present ^system of selecting special jurors for 
the trial of sedition cases can be looked upon as altogether satisfactory. On the 
face of it it looks not a little strange that European jurors not knowing a word of 
Marathi or any other vernacular should be called upon to sit in judgment upon 
the seditious character or otherwise of any writings or speeches in vernacular. The 
anomaly becomes the more glaring when the accuracy of the English translations 
is challenged, as was the case in Mr. Tilak’s trial, by the defence. We do not 
think Englishmen who enjoy very valuable safeguards against unjust conviction 
for sedition in their own country will ever consent to submit to any trial under 
similar circumstances. Nor do we believe that impartial Englishmen will seriouslv 
maintain that the present system is either satisfactory in itself or calculated to 
command the implicit confidence of the pablie at large. The vernaculars of the 
country are in a state of growth. The political vocabulary is slowly growing with 
the growing political thought of the country. The varying shades of ihougffi and 
feeling embodied in particular English words or phrases can, if at all, be expressed 
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witli very great difficulty through the medium of vernulars, and conversely there 
is experienced a corresponding difficulty in rendering vernacular expressions into 
English. Out of the nine gentlemen composing the jury in Mr. Tilak’s trial, six 
■were Europeans, one a Jew and two Parsees. Is it altogether fair or satisfactory 
that men who do not know Marathi and are unacquainted with the political voca- 
bulary of the Deccan should be required by law to give their opinion on matters 
on which they themselves must feel great difficulty and decide the question 
of guilt or otherwise on the strength of translations the accuracy of which is vehe- 
mently challenged. The pressnt system is unfair to the prosecution, the defence 
and even to the Court. It may be admitted that with all its defects the Jury does 
arrive at a correct decision in particular instances. But on principle it can scarcely 
he pronounced to be satisfactory. The machinery of trial must not ©nly be 
satisfactory in itself, but what is of still greater importance in the trials of political 
offences the whole machinery and procedure must bear upon their very face the 
stamp of scrupulous fairness, so far as the people at large are concerned. We do 
not think an Englishman would like to be tried by Greeks or Russians innocent of 
all knowledge of English even with the help of translations for writing a 
seditious article in English and it would be a strange misconception of human 
nature and the principles of justice, if one were to suppose that in this country 
alone the cause of justice, law and order demanded or justified the application of 
different considerations. 


The Phoenix ( Karachi. ) 

An erudite scholar, a cultured journalist, a man of sterling independence — 
decidedly he was a terror to the bureaucracy. He was the recognised leader 
of the Nationalists. When he saw that the bureaucracy did not heed to the prayers 
and the protests of the Moderate Party, when he saw that the rulers flouted the 
Indian public opinion as in the case of the partition of Bengal, his was the brain 
that organised the Nationalist Party, his was the pen that advocated passive resis- 
tance. Now he is transported to the great disappointment of his followers and the 
jubilation of the mighty bureaucracy. Indeed, this is a great blow to the Nationalist 
Party. Though ne wrecked the Indian, National Congress, we cannot but deplore 
the fate and sympathise in the troubles under which the Great Mahratta leader has 
fallari. This much is certain that the entire country from Dan to Beersheba, watch- 
ed with admiration the able and elaborate defence which he made; and the way in 
which he, without the aid of the lawyers, conducted his own case, had added gre- 
atly to the -estimation and love in which Mr. Tilak is held by many of Ms country- 
men. We widely differ from Mr. Tilak as regards his political views. We have often 
taken him to task for his Extremist propaganda. All the the same, we hold that Mr. 
Tilak has suffered for noi loving his country ivisely hut too well. We pertinently ask 
our English friends whether these sedition trials and the punishment , of popular 
leaders would check the present unrest and the discontent in the country or whe- 
ther it would make the British rule more and more unpopular among the masses. 
Certainly, the feeling that has been excited about this trial at Bombay and in Dec- 
can clearly indicates the direction in which the wind is blowing. 
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The Khalsa Advocate ( Amiitsar. ) 

Tie Tilak case is at an end and the great Marhatta leader has been transported 
for six years. His honesty of purpose, his straightforwardness, his erudite learning 
and his noble patriotic zeal are acknowledged even by his worst enemies. One may 
not agree with his line of action or his opinion bnt every patriotic Indian will be 
proud to possess a spark even of that fervour with wiich that great man has 
attempted to work (though in his own way with which every body may not agree) 
for the good of his country. Mr. Tilak is above 50 now and to be sent adrift in this 
old age is extremely unfortunate. We would devoutly wish that such eminent men 
should not give any occasion to the other side to bring them under the clutches of 
law and heartily sympathise with the noble scholar in his trouble. 

Tlie TelegTaph (Calcutta.) 

The unprecedented hour up till which the Court sat in judgment, the sudden- 
ness with which the trial came to a close,the hurry in which he v;as removed to the 
steamer, and the readiness with which he w'as received there — have left the peeple 
agape with wonder and surcharged with a heavy feeling of uneasiness in their 
breasts. The people were quite unprepared. The suddenness and the heaviness of the 
sentence have descended upon them like a bolt from the blue. They were listening 
with WTapt attention to his masterly defence from day to day, they were struck 
with his brilliant address to tbs Jury, they were expecting every moment an 
honourable acquittal — and all on a sudden their hopes were dashed to pieces. An 

illustrious man whose noble figure towered high above all in his country, a man 

whose vast erudition and scholarly habit won admiration from even the proud 
Westerners, — a man who devoted his whole life-time in the service of his country- 
men and motherland— a man whose ferveut piety, purity of character and intense 
religiousness even the tongue of calumny of enmity never dared to impugne-a man 
who banished all thoughts about his self when he served the plague patients of his 
■country— such a man sentenced to serve in a penal settlement among thieves and 
murders ! Though our heart is surcharged, though our thoughts lie too deep for 
words, though our heart may bi’eak . through the fullness of sorrow — we should 
bear in patience and silence; sufferance is rhe badge of the tribe-for to suffer in 
silece is what is enjoined by our Shastras. 

The Panjabee (Lahore.) 

Sj. Tilak appealed to a higher Power than any earthly Government in his 
reply to Justice Davar’s question if he had any thing to say before sentence was 
passed. He said “ There were higher powers that ruled . the destinies of men 
and nations and it might be that the cause he represented might be benefit- 
ed more by suffering than by his freedom. ’’ This sentiment reveals to us the in- 
tensely spiritual character of our eminent publicist. He has been supported in all 
his trials and tribulations by the faith that the work he has to do is sacred and that 
the blessing of God is upon it. Trust in mere earthly instruments and resources 
cannot inspire a man with the fine moral fervour which is discernible in Sj. Tilak’s 
.public utterances. He does not look upon politics as a mere game of chance or as 
the art of haggling for a bargain between two countries. He believes ia the future 
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destiny of his country and feels that the power that guides and controls the L^^erse 
is devising means and methods for the speedy realisation of that_ destiny. And let 
^ all workers in the country’s cause remember rhe lesson conveyed m Sj. Tilat s pe- 
nnant words. If we do not believe in the great Moral Law which governs the Late 
of nations, we shall wreck our glorious movement on rocks of materialism and pes- 
simism. Truth is great and shall prevaiUhat should be our motto, and our watch- 
Ird in the struggle on which we have entered. Governments are strong in the 
Zngth of armaments and irresponsible authority. But there is something stronger 
far than any human Government, more enduring then the most cunning woven 
fabric of Empire that the world may yet see. And that some thing is the 
Lerable Spirit of the Bighteons Man, the Moral Power of a soul devoted to 
the higheJ ends. No earthly potentate can m the long run oppose the 
advanct of a movement founded on the eternal basis of Truth and Justice. 
The Moral Law alone endures; all else is consumed and transformed as the 
Law works itself out. If we pnt our shoulders to the wheel in the spirit of 

earnest apostles of the religion of Patriotism, we must succeed m the end, even 

though dangers and difficulties may sorely try our faith and mock our enthusiasm. 
Politics in India have been regarded as mere matters of administration, which are 
SliTlatkemselv.. in .o f.r a, they are not bronght neder 

feme general law Of progress. But Sj. Tilak has raised politics^ to the level of 
relimon, he has shown that we are called to spend and be spent m a great cause 
which is indeed a Divine Dispensation for this nation at the time of her grea es 
need Let ns cast out all fear of the deities of clay whom the world adores ; and 
let ns obey the voice of our conscience, which calls us to go forth anu sacrifice 
oursclvBS for tlic x X 

For ten days last the country has been all ears to hear tke end of 
Tilak’s trial. Bor a time all sense of danger , was lost in the pride which the 
SnSry felt from one end to the other iu the masterly defence which the eminent 
prisoner in dock was making. Every one Mt as it Sj. Tilak was making hisiory. 

The present verdict, we are aSaid, given bj seven Europeans on a prosecution 
staTtil by theGovernmeuLis not likely to be accepted as a Judicial pronounce^. 
™ent of any value by the country at large. The country would look upon it as if 

Pmsecution sat in judgment over their owu case. Coming to the sentence we 
wish Justice Davar had spared the accused the pain which_ he was inflicting upon 
him by trying to palliate the severity of the sentence which Jae was proposing 

oive by his sweet compliments to the ability of the accused. Sj “ 

“ from him. Bis abtlity and influence are acknowledged by his worst 

Premies- and even the English Press in commenting inpon his arrest and the action 
rGrinmSprosecuting him has given him the position of the 
Indian. As such Je think Justice Davar only added insult to injury by ^ 

■his abilities and influence when he had made up Ms mind to transport Mm f 
tm ofsrK yearr It was still more preposterous for him to say that he was trans- 
porting him out of considerations for his age. A ferocious sentence 1*® 

Lfence like the one Sj. Tilak made, on a man of Ms position cannot certa y 
Slled a lenient one. It was practically sealing Ms fate, because a man of Ms a,e 
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saSeriag from a fatal disease like diabetes cannot be espseted fo . sarvive it and 
return to bis country after serving his term. 

X X X 

For over 25 years continuously Sj. Tilak has been serving the country. He has 
been devoting to the cause of the motherland his adniittediy high abilities, his 
phenomenal energies and everything else which was at his command. He has been 
one of the most prominent leaders of that school of jsolitics which has been 
represented by the Congress, and though some of our countrymen, did not entirely 
agree with some of his methods of work, there vv'as not one among them who did 
not unreservedly admit the selfless devotion and the disinterested spirit with 
w’hich he carried on the work of political education. Xn his thorough knowledge 
of the circumstances of his country, in his grasp of our political situation and in 
applying proper remedies to improve that situation, he, in our humble opinion, 
stood head and shoulders over our political leaders, though we do’nt mean to say 
that he never made mistakes, , 

X sc X 

People belonging to he moderate and anti — Congress school of Indian 
Politics do not, of course agree with Mr. Tilak in his political views, 
but there are no two opinions with regard to Mr. Tilak’s high 
intellectual attainments, ardent patriotism, moral courage and boldness. The 
arrest and trial of such a man has, undoubtedly, produced a great sensation 
troughout India and the sentence which has now ‘ been passed on him is sure 
to shock his admirers. With the transportation of Mr. Tilak the extremists have 
lost their guide and the country one of its selfless and devoted workers. Mr. Tilak 
conducted his own case in the High Court and defended himself. The defence 
was indeed most learned and dignified. He remained as undaunted at the 
bar as he was on the Congress platform in the month, of December last. 

United Burma ( Eangoon. ) 

Coming to the prosecution, procedure and the punishment which even Ms 
worst enemy has pronotmced it to be ‘'heavy,” one shudders and sighs. Heavy 
as it is his merciful enemies are happy and Justify the sentence. They think 
that the majesty of the law is vindicated. The people, on the contrary believe 
that the whole procedure was hot quite free from bias and that the articles that 
form the subject-matter of the prosecution were only bonafide criticism of 
the acts of the bureaucracy. Even if there was a doubt he ought to have been 
fljst tried at Poona, wherefrom he had a chance of an appeal to the High Court. 
Even in Bombay he should have been allowed a Marathi-knowing jury, a jury 
composed mostly of Ms own countrymen and not one consisting mostly of 
■different race, feelings and sentiments if not of active bias, as they were quite 
ignorant of the Language in which the articles were written especially so, when 
the sole question to be decided was whether the spirit conveyed by the language 
was'^ditious or not. The punishment awarded is extremely severe if not harsh 
and vindictive and the way in which he is transported looks as if everything was 
not so innocent as is made to appear. The whole country is stunned to hear that 
' Mahraja Tilik is transported and breathe heavy sighs at so dramatic a trial.and 
transportation though every man from the commencement of the trial anticipated 
that he will be severely punished, if not transported for life. Justice Davar 
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in spite of the mildness of language and sympathy for accused has been compared. ■ 
to Pinhey of the Tntieorin trial. Maharaja Tiiak might go as many have gone 
Sefore^im but there is not the slightest doubt that he is the real leader of men,.. 
He is known as “the uncrowned king of the Deccan” and king real be has been 
and well wears the crown because he weilds tremendous influence amongst the _ 
people deeper than any leaders of India. "We may not agree with all his views .', 
b-.t we admire the man and bow at his feet. ' i 

Tlie Eaiig-oon SttindtiiHl ( Eangoon. ) • 

With due respect for the opinions of Mr. Justice Davar, we beg to state that 
V, e have read the articles in the language in which they were written and they 
never struck us as ‘seething with sedition,’ The impression they left on our mind 
was that the anarchist trouble owed its origin to the flouting of public opinion 
and that the real remedy was to appease the minds of the public by extending to ' 
ttiem some real substantial rights. Mr. Tiiak’s paper is looked upon by those 
who understand the Marathi language as one giving ample information and; 
offering straight-forward though strong comments on the current topics. He 
appeared to express -what were the uppermost thoughts in the minds of his 
readers. If such a paper is closed people will be deprived of the best paper in 
Marathi Journalism. 

Baude Matai-am ( C-'alcutta, ) 

We are after all human and cannot press back our tears when high-souied 
patriotism is reporteatobe Rewarded with a convict’s fate in a penal settlement. 
Solemn thoughts may afterwards previal, strength may afterwards come to 
pull up the sinking heart but the keen anguish of the hour when the stuning ’ 
news of a great patriot’s fate is flashed by the wire for time, is too real to be ; 
glossed over with the admonitions of proud philosophy. This morning, we have-^ 
actually seen three or four old men flinging away the newspaper that brought 
them the terrible news and taking to mournful musings. Such chastening sorrow 
has its noble use. It is that one touch of nature which will make us all kin and 
add to the credit side of the account. 

.X X X 

We all have not the stuff of Tiiak in us and cannot but indulge in this 
human frailty. But the hero has himself . left us a spell to secure us against 
the effect of this fearful act of persecution. The brilliant address to the jury 
which will for ever enrich our patriotic literature was not ment for his own 
defence but only to put heart into his countrymen. Where is the Indian, nay, 
the cultured being w ho, after reading his address to the jury and watching his; 
conduct in the dock can help exclaiming, “here was a' man, take him for all 0' 
all, we shall not look upon his like again.” 

X X X 

Go, Tiiak, whether yon may be sent to crush your body. Your example will 
hover around us all unimprisoued and unexiled. The canker of the chains 
wUl not only eat into your limbs but also into every heart of the country to 
stir it up to its duty, Nearer the God, nearer the fire. He places his good soldiers 
in the very thick of the battle. You have fulfilled your mission,— ryott have taught 
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oar people to bear tortures ratber than denj- tbeir country, yoa iave staratlecl 
be deep slumber of false opinions, you have thrilled a pang of noble shame 
hrough callous consciences. And into the next age, if not into your own, yon 
lave flashed an epidemic of nobleness. What else have patriots, heroes and 
aartyrs done? 

The Amiita Bimr Patrika ( Calcutta. ) 

The composition of the jury was a guarantee against Mr. Tilaik’s escape. The 
•even European jurors who found him guilty and whose verdict was accepted by 
he Judge had no help in the matter. 

XXX 

The wonder, is that Mr. Justice Bavar, who did net understand high-fiowh 
Mahratti was absolutely sure of the seditious character of the articles. How could 
Ihe .Judge then conscientiously convict the accused and pass practically a death 
sentence upon him when he had no evidence before him to show the effect which 
the original articles in the “Kesari”' had or could have produced upon Mahratti 
kaowing people ? 

XXX 

The greater w'onder is that the Judge could reject with a light heart the 
verdict of the other two jurors who, being children of the soil, presumably 
knew the Marathi language and were thus better competent than their European 
colleagues to understand the real drift of the articles, 

X X X V ^ 

If Mr. Tilak were tried in England, and two jurors were in his favour the 
presiding Judge would not have accepted the verdict of the majority hut would 
have ordered a re-trial ; and the accused would not have been convicted till the 
Jury were unanimous. What then could have led Mr. Justice Davar to follovr a 
jvrocedure which no Judge in England would venture following ? 

The Beno’alee ( Calcutta. ) 

The country has received this news with a sense of profound sorrow^ and dis- 
appointmenf. and in this feeling the personality of Mr. Tilak does not at all enter* 
It depends entirely upon the merits of the case and the extraordinary sentence 
passed by the presiding J udge. The public will not enter into legal or complica- 
ted technicalities, but there is the broad fact that the verdict was not a unanimous 
one and that two of the jurors who sat to try him brought in a verdict of not 
guilty. And let it be remembered that among the jurymen there was not a single 
Hindu or Deccani Brahman and that the Indian element was represented by only 
two Parsees, When there was such a difference of opinion among the jurors, the- 
pubbe would naturally conclude that there were at least doubtful, that there were 
at least two honest and capable men who, after a conscientious examinatien of 
lacis, doubted the guilt of the accused and that, therefore, he was entitled to the 
bench t of the doubt. This is a common sense view— apart form all legal techni- 
calities, the force of which it is impossible to resist. At any rate, the fact that there 
was tifia difference of opinion regarding the guilt of the accused among the jurors 
ought to ^ve determined the case. The presiding Jndge ought* to have deter- 
mined tha measure of punishment inflicted in the case. The presiding Judge 
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might to have realised the fact that strong as might have been his own view of the 
matter, there were honest and capable men •who had formed a different opinion 
Fhioh_ he was bound to respect, if not fay accepting it, at any rate, by recognisiaf 
it as a factor in the determination of the punishment to be inflicted. With ail 
respeccfor the Judge, we regard the sentence as monstrous— as utterly out of 
proportion to the offence alleged to have been committed, and as one ■which will, 
fca nnirersaliy condemned by our coiintrysien and all right-thinking men. 

XXX 

The resuit, after aii, is that Mr. Tiias is convicted of' sedition not by Ms own 
peers but by some foreigners who are not only ignorant of the language in which 
lilie incriminating articles were writ'ien, but whose political views are diametrically 
G|>po33d to those of the accused. Although the Advocate-General, addressing the 
Jury, resented Mr. Tiiak’s references to the political character of the trial, yet both 
he and the entire public know that it is on account of his politics that Mr- 
Tilak has been punished. Mr. Justice Davar practically admitted this when he 
.said that it was desirable that the accused should be banished from the coun- 
try for half-a-dozen years in the interests of peace. In short something like a 
death sentence-for, considering his age and the state of his health Mr. Tilak is 
not likely to survive six years’ transportation— |ias been passed on him, because 
He proved dieagreeble to the ruling classes for his political views. This may not, 
01 course, be the opinion of his prosecutors or the Judge, and Jury who tried 
iiirn but, we believe, such is the view of his countrymen at large. 

The Miissalman ( Calcutta. ) 

The ability with which Mr. Tilak defended himself and the explanation 
•ohat he gave in regard to his alleged seditious •writings led many people to believe 
rhat he will be acquitted. If it was the intention of the Government to give the 
accused a fair trial we think the Jury should not have been constituted in the 
jiianner in which it -was. The jury had of course no hand in the sentence passed 
by the presiding Judge and we think his Lordship has gone too far in inflicting 
such a heavy punishment. It is unfortunate that courts in the land, both higit^ 
and low, are becoming more or less devoid of sense of proportion in inflicting 
punishments in cases of a political nature, Levei-headedness on the part of rue 
authorities is never more desirable than under the present circumstances. 

Eeis and Eavyet ( Calcutta. ) 

Sir George Sydenham Clarke has got rid of the most turbulent, the mosi 
intluencial and the most formidable leader of one of the political parties 
Ms Presidency. It was only a- few months ago that Mr. Tilak was invited bj ; 
the Governor to inspect the .plague research laboratory. To-day Mr. Tilak is an 
exile in a foreign country, alone and friendless. Only his indomitable spirit is 
•with him. Moderate or extremist, the news will shock all ! 



